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CRUSADE AGAINST SOCIAL VICE 

Gauri R. Banerjee 


r. Sfi 

hS STndMlt ScTcroIin ToSkc'/tmosphce, provide for <.cc»Pa|ionjU 
tSbg and higher education. But what is of utmost importance is that society should 
change its attitude towards the fallen. _ . ^ • 

Dr. (Miss) G. R. Banerjee is on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Prostitution is one of our oldest social 
problems. It antedates the dawn of 
history. In the Vedas/ the earliest record 
of Hindu civilisatioUj prostitution is fre- 
quently referred to. Though known in the 
Vedic period it became a legalised institution 
in the post-Vedic period ^ and received 
liberal patronage from the rulers of the 
country. 

Apart from the kings there were rich 
and prosperous individuals who called for 
the services of an army of professional 
women. To meet this demand a constant 
supply of women was needed and a regular 


trade in prostitution developed. This gave 
rise to a class of people now called 
exploiters. It has often been thought that 
the traffic in women is a recent evil. But 
even as early as in the days of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya (in early A. D.) 
procurers were known and they have been 
mentioned as ‘Stri vyavaharinah’ (traders 
in women). These people did not have to 
ply their trade secretly, for as we gather 
from the said work, they used to keep the 
state informed . about their business and 
daily income.® References to female bro- 
thel-keepers are also found in ancient 
Indian literature. They used to make their 


The word Sadharani in the Rig Veda (I. 167. 4) suggests a courtesan. So docs Rama in 
Taitiriya Aranyaka (V. 8. 13). In the ^g Veda wc find that many solitary and unprotected 
maidens, ‘brothcrless maidens’ gave themselves up to prostitution. After the death of the 
father a brother was the natural guardian of an unmarried sister. If she did not have a 
brother the chances of her being tempted into immoral ways were great. The Rig Veda 
refers to this matter as one of frequent occurrence (I. 124. 7; IV. 5.5; VIII. 35.5) 

* During this period the Aryans scattered over a vast stretch of land which they divided into 
several kingdoms. Formerly the Aryans had followed the tradition of ruthless warfare to 
ptablish their foothold in India. But by the post-Vedic period they had been well settled 
in Northern India and had taken to an easy and luxurious life. Consequently, in these 
kingdoms, ^ll sorts of luxuries and pomp were maintained. Princes and princelings became 
^customed by the post-Vedic period to extend their liberal patronage to courtesans. 
These women were engaged to enhance the splendour of royal courts by music and dancing 
From the Arthasastra of Kautilya it is gathered that ganika had become an indispensable 
factor in royal courts. It states that a superintendent of prostitutes was to employ a woman 
noted for her beauty, youth and accomplishments on a salary of 1,000 panas per annum to 
work as a ganika . Whether she was born in a prostitute’s familv or Ttof Kfflf* 


in a prostitute’s family or not mattered litUc. 
nvayam , va rupa yauvana silpa 


Ganikadhyakshah ganikanvayamaganika 
pannam va sahasrana ganikam karayet. 

Arthasastra Adhikarana II Prakarana 44. 

® Ganika bhogamayatim purusham cha nivedayct Etena nata nartaka gavaka 
vagji^na kusilava plavaka saubhika charananam strivyavanarinam 
jivascha vyakhyatah Arthasastra Ahdikarana II Prakarana 44. 


striyo 


sam- 


vadaka 
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own daughters and even other girls take 
to this profession.^ 

Since the state itself patronised prosti- 
tution, it could not introduce strict measures 
to abolish it, and thus the traffic in women 
came to be in vogue in ancient India. It 
does not, however, necessarily mean that 
the standard of morality on the whole was 
low amongst the people. Though prostitu- 
tion was sanctioned, we find frequent 
references in^ur ancient literature in favour 
of virtuous life. Perhaps, in ancient days 
too, there were people as we have them in 
modern society, who, even when they did 
not approve of prostitution, condoned it 
thinking that it kept the rest of the com- 
munity clean by making rapes and assaults 
less frequent. As a matter of fact, prosti- 
tution does tremendous harm to society. It 
encourages traffic in women and children, 
and menaces public health by spreading 
venereal disease along with their accom- 
panying miseries. 

Segregation of the prostitute is often 
suggested as a remedy for the evils of 
prostitution. This idea is based on the 
belief that, if compulsory medical inspection 
of all prostitutes is required, the spreading 
of the disease can , be controlled. But the 
experiences of other countries which have 
tried this method only go to show that 
their belief is false. Even after the pros- 
titute has been medically examined and 
declared free from disease, a customer can 
infect her and she, in turn, can spread the 
infection to others. Thus it is a vicious 
circle. Moreover, this regularization of 
prostitution will mean perpetuation of the 
institution with its accompanying evils. 
If we want to eradicate prostitution, we 
have to take various measures. Stamping 


out prostitution is a broad community 
enterprise involving all the community 
services in existence, whether private or 
governmental, and also the creation of new 
agencies to handle other problems which 
may arise due to the unceasing attack on 
this profession. Human nature being what 
it is, prostitution cannot just be legislated 
out of existence. To the customer, pros- 
titution seems to be the best recreation. 
To those engaged in it, prostitution is the 
least strenuous and the most highly paid 
job. We have to attack prostitution and 
at the same time meet the various needs 
of persons to whom it provides vicarious 
satisfaction. 

To eradicate prostitution we first- need 
the force of law to make it illegal and 
intelligent policing to make this law 
effective. In various big cities brothel- 
keeping has been declared illegal, but due 
to the lack of adequate policing brothel- 
keepers are able to circumvent the law. 
These brothel-keepers rent a building and 
keep women to work as prostitutes. The 
building is divided in cubicles. Though 
the brothel-keeper pays the whole rent 
to the landlord, private arrangement is 
made with him to issue individual receipts 
for the rooms in the names of each of the 
prostitutes living in the building. Thus the 
brothel-keeper avoids being known as 
such and plies his trade secretly, 
evading the law. Watchful policing is 
required to detect not only the persons 
responsible for this trade, but also the pro- 
curers who run massage parlours, taverns, 
and carry on commercialised prostitution 
in disguise. Then we have also to put an end 
to prostitutes who practise independently. 
In addition to the repression of commer- 


* Matarf cha knirasUayam arthaparayam chayata ^yat tadabhave matrika^m 
satu gamyena nati priycta prasahya cha duhitaramanayet Kamasutra AdniKara a 

Adhyaya II verse 3-4. 
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cialised and individual prostitution, provi- 
sion must be made for the care and 
treatment of arrested women and girls as 
well as for the prevention of women 
entering this profession. 

Here arises the real problem. If today, 
prostitution is declared a crime and the 
Government rounds up all the prostitutes, 
what' is to be done with them? Are they 
to be sent to prisons? It seems absurd to 
round up prostitutes only to send them 
to prison for plying a trade which is made 
profitable by people who condone or patro- 
nise it. Arrest is not a deterrent for most 
prostitutes carry on, no matter how often 
they are arrested. Until a programme of 
rehabilitation is inaugurated, we can expect 
no adequate solution. This requires action 
which will permit and help them to return 
to normal life. But this cannot be 
attained without a staff which is capable 
of handling the work. We need institu- 
tions to admit such women and work 
towards their rehabilitation. Now-a-days, 
from time to time, the police rounds up 
prostitutes and takes them to Rescue Homes 
or Vigilance Shelters, where they live with 
other girls who are first offenders or desti- 
tutes. These institutions admit all types 
of girls and it makes classification difficult. 
In some homes, girls coming from brothels 
are segregated from other girls which 
develops in the brothel-girls a feeling of 
inferiority and an attitude of vengeance. 
For more reasons than one separate insti- 
tutions should be provided for those coming 
from houses of prostitution. After they 
have been in such an institution for some 
time, and every case has been considered 
individually, those who are not serious 
cases may be transferred to other institutions 
meant for widows, destitute girls or orphans. 


Prostitutes are a diverse lot. There arc 
some who have taken to a life of pros- 
titution to earn more money. Some turn 
to this profession owing to their inability 
to obtain food, clothing and shelter. Some 
girls when ostracised by society for their 
first mis-step, swing over to this line to be 
in a group where they can have a position 
of their own. There are some girls who 
are kidnapped by traffickers and put into 
a house of ill fame. After a few years 
they get so used to this life that to be weaned 
away from it means insecurity to them, 
and they prefer to stay in this field rather 
than give it up. There are some feeble- 
minded women who are misled and do 
not understand the pros and cons of it. 
These girls should be distinguished from 
another group whose psychological urges 
lead them to prostitution. “Some women 
are driven by unconscious impulse to find 
in reality a figure to play the role of the 
loving father who was absent from their 
childhood. Behind the promiscuity of these 
clients there often is a deep fear and 
distrust of men. When such women are 
able to win a man’s attention and in a 
sense subjugate him, they allay their own 
amdety and at the same time enjoy the 
illusion of having found a father figure.”^ 
There are those who have not been able 
to work out their inferiority feeling in early 
childhood. A female child tends to be 
quite concerned about the fact that she 
does not have a genital organ like that of 
the boy. Her feeling about it arouses a 
-state called penis envy. If the child has 
not been helped by parents to get over 
it by constaiit support and explanation 
that her anatomical make-up is different and 
that it does not mean inferiority, chances 
are that she will develop attitudes of bitter- 
ness and revenge towards men, and it 
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may be their aim forcibly to castrate them 
and take something away for themselves. 
What they really want is the penis, but 
actually what they take is the money. 
Women of this type with unconscious urge 
for masculine aggressiveness may turn to 
prostitution when they find an opportunity 
for it, or rather when circumstances lead 
them to it. 

As prostitutes are the products of so 
many subtle factors, it needs a great deal 
of skill to understand those unfortunate 
women. Usually persons in charge of 
Women’s Homes think that as these women 
are sex promiscuous the solution of their 
problem lies in marriage where they can 
gratify their sex urge. Quite often these 
women end up in broken married life. 
Marriage is not just sex life. It has other 
responsibilities also for which they are 
unprepared. This failure in married life 
makes them bitter against man and if their 
early inferiority feeling has not been worked 
out, then this marital failure adds fuel to 
the fire. For some women their whole 
experience as prostitutes is so traumatic that 
they cannot adjust themselves in any 
situation unless they have been helped to 
get over it gradually. 

Women established in the life ’ of pros- 
titution need tactful handling. At present 
we have very few trained workers to do 
this work. It is true that some workers 
even without professional training have 
brought about a change for the better 
which perhaps was due to the ‘supportive 
relationship’. The steady devotion, warmth 
and interest of the worker are of such 
importance to delinquent women that they 
improve despite the lectures and moralising 
which are considered to be basic in bringing 
about a change in the behaviour. Un- 
’ doubtedly, the cases that make gain through 
‘support’ are those of emotionally starved 


women. They may gain some strength and 
self-confidence through their relationship 
with the workers. Mere supportive therapy 
applied to problems that are predominantly 
intra-psychic result in bewildering and 
frustrating failure. They need to be hand- 
led by skilled case workers with psychia- 
tric orientation. Some women have to be 
treated by psychiatrists or psychoanalysts 
depending upon the nature of their problem. 
In short, if we believe today in the rehabi- 
litation of prostitutes, we do so because 
we think of prostitution in terms of a 
disease that needs adequate treatment. 
The person offering treatment should he 
equipped with the necessary knowledge to 
deal with the disease. 

The reclaimed women should be taught 
other ways of earning their livelihood. For 
this purpose we need institutions accommo- 
dating a large number of inmates, say about 
a thousand. A small Home meant for 
about thirty or forty inmates cannot provide 
the necessary facilities for occupational 
training. Each Provincial Government 
should, therefore, start an institution with 
a school, hospital, industrial plants and 
agricultural facilities for the care and 
vocational training of the many hundreds 
of women to be rehabilitated. At the 
same time it should be borne in mind 
that such an institution should not adopt 
the plan of mass treatment for inmates, 
or its very purpose will be defeated. The 
institution needs to be based on cottage 
plan. Its efforts to be more homelike by 
having cottages instead of large dormito- 
ries, .smaller dining-rooms instead of con- 
gregate and silent eating, smaller groups 
and a little privacy instead of big groups 
are likely to be helpful in the rehabilitation 
of a prostitute. She needs individualisation. 
She must not only be investigated before 
she comes in, but must be followed and 
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studied conscientiously after she reaches the 
institution. The prostitute should not be 
lost in a group so that her personality 
will fail to receive consideration. An 
institution meant for the rehabilitation of 
prostitutes should have a trained psychia- 
trist, psychologist and some trained case 
workers. As there is a dearth of profession- 
ally trained social workers in our country, 
the services of workers who are untrained 
but have sympathy, warmth of feeling 
and interest in others can be utilised. 
These workers can work under the guidance 
of trained case workers and develop social 
thinking. Some of them can act as house- 
mothers in the institutions. 

Case study together with classification 
would help the institution in rendering 
individual treatment as against mass treat- 
ment. Correctional institutions in India 
have so far subjected their charges to mass 
treatment. They have been made to follow 
routine schedule, to observe the same rules 
and regulations without reference to the 
individual’s past experiences, special needs, 
interests and abilities. Individualisation in 
the field of treatment is necessary not only 
for taking into consideration the interest 
and capacities of each individual but also 
for making the best use of her assets. 

An important factor in the field of an 
institutional programme is occupational 
training. It seems expedient that every 
institution should follow a mixed economy 
of agriculture and industry. A farm is an 
essential part of it in order that such primary 
necessities of life as milk, butter, meat, fruits 
and vegetables might be produced, as far 
as possible, through the labour of the in- 
mates. Though farm and land labour 
should form essential source of employment 
and income, industries too need to have 
their place in them. It does not, however. 


mean that an institution is to be turned 
into a sweat shop. Proper attention to 
financial matters docs not mean exploitation 
of inmate workers. Our goal should be 
to rebuild delinquents into useful members 
of society, not to make money, nor to 
impose upon them conditions which free 
workers have been fighting against for a 
long time. In other words, the aim should 
be to make an institution self-supporting 
as far as possible and not to run it for the 
sake of profiteering or exploiting the in- 
mates. All the same the question of 
allowing the products of such ins- 
titutions to compete with those 
of free labour w’ill inevitably arise, and 
it will be used as an argument against 
the establishment of such an institution, 
It is obvious, however, that, if the object 
is to assist the inmates to go back into the 
world well equipped to earn an honest 
living, there must be some slight sacrifice 
of private interests to public advantage. 

In chalking out the daily routine of the 
institution it is desirable to devote only half 
the day to occupational training so that 
the rest of the time may be used for edu- 
cation and recreation. This will train 
inmates to work at the standard of speed 
and efficiency required in jobs outside. 
Inmates should be kept occupied with 
interesting and useful work. Machines, 
which displace human labour, should as 
far as possible, be avoided. Cottage indus- 
tries should be encouraged. Farming, 
raising poultry and running a dairy can 
give occupation to a number of women. 
Activities in the industrial section include 
tailoring, embroidery, knitting, making lace, 
dolls and ornamental leather goods, spin- 
ning,^ weaving, carpentry, soap-making, 
canning fruit and vegetables, manufacture 
of^ jams, jellies, pickles, sweetmeats, bis- 
cuits, bread, lozenges, chocolates, syrups. 
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vinegar, ‘bidis’, cork goods, woollen yam, 
cotton twists, mats, mattings, etc. 

The hospital unit can train women as 
ward-maids and nurses. The educational 
programme should be more on the line 
of adult education. Those women, who 
are advanced in studies and show incli- 
nation and capacity may be encouraged to 
go in for higher education. The school 
should provide studies upto the high school 
standard. Promising persons may be sent 
to an outside school or college if considered 
desirable. 

In choosing the site for this type of an 
institution, it is better to select a place 
which provides a happy combination of 
rural and urban influences. A suburb 
offers the advantage of enough acreage of 
land for farming and industry, play-fields, 
detached cottages with lawns and flower- 
beds and also for expansion to meet growing 
needs. Further, it will enable the inmates 
to take advantage of various centres, special 
clinics, etc. The important question of 
transportation must also be given careful 
consideration. If the site is within easy 
access of workers from cities with easy 
and frequent transportation facilities, much 
help can be taken from constant contact 
with workers other than those belonging 
to the institution. Also, participation in 
outside activities will provide a healthier 
atmosphere than can be expected from 
total segregation in a colony in a distinctly 
rural place. 

Commitment to the institution needs to 
be indeterminate. There should be a parole 
board comprising of a few members of the 
staff and of the lay public and a few 
Government officials. When the staff of 
the institution feels that an inmate is ready 
for discharge then her case should be 
discussed by the parole board. The value 


of parole will be lost if slipshod methods 
are employed in selecting parolees. The 
institution can continue supervision on 
parolees through the help of various private 
or governmental philanthropic institutions. 
They can help them in finding jobs and 
suitable living places and can give friendly 
guidance. These organisations should also 
try to educate public opinion and modify 
its attitude, for the public belief is “once 
a prostitute always a prostitute”. A reha- 
bilitated prostitute is a useful and respectable 
member of society and she must always 
be encouraged by the public to follov' 
steadfastly her new way of life. It is 
possible that some prostitutes may be 
so sick emotionally that they will need 
custodial care in the institution. Such 
inmates should be paroled. It is true that 
they may not adjust themselves well in 
the institution. But in its protective environ- 
ment it is expected that they will be able 
to direct their energy, to some extent, in 
socially approved channels and not become 
a menace to society. 

The whole programme needs careful 
planning and also the services of psychia- 
trists, psychologists and trained social case 
workers. Therefore, it seems practical on 
the part of our Government (central or 
provincial) to start an experiment in one 
province with , one institution for prostitutes. 
If it can organise its work well then another 
one may be attempted. It should declare 
brothel-keeping illegal and provide strict 
policing for the purpose. Independent 
prostitutes should be warned that if by the 
end of three or four years they do not 
change their way of life they will be treated 
as offenders. This will give them time 
enough to find other honourable means 
of livelihood. It should be left open for 
them to seek the help of this special institu- 
tion whenever they need it. 
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Now let us turn our attention to the 
brothel-keeper. He needs severe handling. 
He should not be let off with a small fine, 
but should be punished with imprisonment. 
Even if he is discharged after some length 
of time, the police should keep a vigilant 
eye on his activities. If the brothel-kceper 
is herself a prostitute, she can be sent to the 
institution. 

Closely related to the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme are the preventive measures 
against prostitution. We need both treat- 
ment and prevention for stamping it out. 
Any step taken by the community leading 
to general welfare is a step towards pre- 
vention of prostitution. The development 
of community recreation centres for chil- 
dren and adults, does lead towards healthy 
living. Raising the standard of living, 
having better housing conditions, taking 
measures for promoting family solidarity, 
giving facilities for the education of the 
masses and the development of mental 
hygiene programme— all of these are pre- 
ventive measures. Besides, we need some 
social reforms for certain pernicious 
customs. Devadasi it still secretly preva- 
lent in various parts of South India. It 
debars girls from getting married and 
promotes promiscuous sex life. Naiks of 
U. P. have the custom of prostituting their 
girls. There is an act to meet this evil, but 
as it is applicable only in the U.P. the 
parents flout the law by going out of U. P. to 
carry on their trade. The custom 
of ‘reet’ ® among many hill communi- 
ties of the Himalayan region, mal- 
treatment of Hindu widows, the social 


customs which debar the party from marry- 
ing the person one likes, promote pro- 
miscuous sex life. No less important arc 
famines and wars. Staggering social dis- 
integration caused by both throws women 
out into the streets. In many cases the 
bread-winners of families arc killed in wars 
or die during famine and women arc left 
unprotected so that they take to a life of 
shame to earn tiicir livelihood. 

Recently we have been facing the re- 
fugee problem. Quite a number of pro- 
miscuous sex relationships arc coming to 
our notice. Many young refugee girls arc 
facing insecurity on account of being rooted 
out from their hearth and home and some 
of them are seeking a sort of satisfaction in 
promiscuous life. Moreover, due to poverty, 
many are yielding to this sort of life. All 
measures taken by the community and the 
Government to rehabilitate displaced 
persons socially and emotionally will be a 
step towards the prevention of prostitution. 

Furtlier, society’s attitude towards 
women who commit mistakes is so severe 
that very often they do not get any 
chance of retracing their steps. Society 
ostracises them and so they resort to prosti- 
tution in order to establish new positions 
for themselves and to wreak vengeance on 
society. Very few Rescue Homes have 
trained personnel to deal with such cases. 
As a result these women besides having,, a 
roof over their head and some food to keep 
them alive do not get much out of their stay 
there. They are subject to strict discipline, 
surveillance and harsh punishment so that 


It implies in one trapaction dissolution of a previous marriage as well as contraction of a 
sccoi^ marriage. When a person wants to have a new wife and to dispose of the former 

person and buys another. Thus women have to pass sometimes 
through the hands of six or seven customers. This transaction affects the sex morality of 
men and women and destroys family stability. In some States it is noticed that a State 
gete some amount as tax on the price received by the husband on the sale of the wife. As 
the system of ‘reef is a source of income to the States, they have not tried to puTan end 
to this pernicious custom. Thus many women are sold for immoral purposes. 
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it is difficult for young women to take a 
liking for or form an attachment to these 
Homes. They seek every opportunity to get 
out of them and sometimes they end up in 
prostitution after having gone through a 
series of promiscuous relations. We need 
better methods to rehabilitate women turn- 
ed out of their own home and hearth on 
account of their mis-step. A complex of 
factors is usually associated with sex delin- 


quency, but a continued attack on these 
will have preventive values. The institu- 
tion meant for the rehabilitation of prosti- 
tutes can also throw further light on various 
other factors that lead to prostitution. The 
case histories of the inmates can serve as 
good guides for directing preventive 
measures in newer areas, so far unknown 
to us. 



DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF “HUMAN RELATIONS 

IN INDUSTRY” 


, B. D. Chirputkar 

Since the second World War, the subject of “Human Relations in Industry” has 
assumed considerable importance and, therefore, the author tries to define its nature and 
scope so as to promote a clearer understanding. Good Industrial Relations arc not the 
activity of any one individual or department of an organisation nor can_ it be pracUsed 
or promulgated in isolated condition. It is the operating philosophy of business which runs 
through the entire organisation right from its managing-director to the janitor. It is the 
spirit or the attitude which an industry exhibits in all its transactions towards everyone with 
whom it deals or comes in contact.” 

Mr. B. D. Chirputkar is Industrial Relations Officer, Ford Motor Company, Bombay. 


The subject of “Human Relations in 
Industry” has received a special significance 
and unusual emphasis in recent years, 
particularly since the second World War. 
The subject is known by several terms 
used and understood loosely by various per- 
sons according to the context. It would 
be considerably helpful to discuss and 
endeavour to define the nature and 
■scope of this subject as it will pro- 
mote a clearer understanding. This 
will be done in the present article 
with a view to stimulating thought and 
fuller consideration leading to a comprehen- 
sive and proper definition in due course. 
It follows that these discussions are far from 
conclusive and readers are requested to 
contribute to the proper understanding of 
this very important subject so as to evolve 
a correct and clear definition. 

“Human Relations in Industry” is also 
called “Industrial Relations” or “Humanics” 
as distinguished from “Mechanics”. Where- 
as Mechanics is the science dealing with 
machines, Humanics endeavours to deal 
with human beings connected with indus- 
tries. Henry Ford II called this subject 
“Human Engineering”. 

The term “Industrial Relations” is com- 
paratively of recent origin and developed 
out of another concept which was more 
commonly known as “Public Relations”. 


The year 1938 may be said to be the 
season when the idea of Public Relations 
caught a grip over the hearts of practically 
a whole generation of businessmen in the 
western countries, particularly in the United 
States, U. K., etc. 

Before we discuss the various definitions 
set forth by different persons of these two 
analogous terms it would be interesting to 
know the genesis of the new concept. Pro- 
paganda was well known for centuries and 
had started to come into disrepute on 
account of its aggressiveness and mis- 
guiding tendencies. Propaganda came to 
be gradually replaced by a subtle and 
indirect method of educating the public 
and became known as “Public Relations”, 

“Big Business” in the United States 
started getting unpopular as the industrial 
magnates were believed to be considerably 
influencing the affairs of the State and 
using their dominating power for exploita- 
tion. The growing discontent at the alarming 
power of big businessmen was reflected in 
several ways, particularly in the growth of 
Socialism, frequency of strikes, anti-trust 
legislation and criticism from literary and 
religious sources. The Rockefeller family 
was one of the main targets. As is well- 
known, Rockefellers dominated the oil indus- 
try (then controlled by the Standard Oi! 
group) and were, known to be the richest 
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in the world. Their influence in the 
politicalj industrial and business life was 
felt not only within the United States but 
also in most other countries. The very 
fact of their opulence and power was, 
however, the cause of their unpopularity 
which came to a head in 1914 during the 
events which followed the breaking out of 
the famous strike in Colorado. It came 
to be known as “Ludlow Massacre” and the 
popular feeling held Mr. Rockefeller res- 
ponsible for the consequent reign of terror. 
John D. Rockefeller was touched and decided 
to counteract the wave of public resentment 
against his family and business interests. 
He engaged the service of a famous 
publicity ' agent named Ivy Lee, who 
started the experiment of taking the public 
into confidence and succeeded within a 
brief, period in turning the tide of public 
opinion in favour of the Rockefeller family 
and their industiy. The Standard Oil 
Corporation, of which Rockefeller was the 
controlling head, reshaped its affairs and 
business policies and systematically placed 
facts before the public so as to deserve 
public confidence and approval. Thus, it 
will be seen that the change was two-fold. 
The Public Relations began within the 
Company and the family themselves. They 
changed their policies and practices so as 
to bring them in tune with, the ideals 
of the common people. In other words, 
the Company placed itself in a position to 
deserve public admiration and at the same 
time, measirres were adopted for a skilful 
interpretation and presentation of the 
Company’s attitude and transactions in 
order to make the public familiar with 
them. Rockefeller was formerly referred 
to and painted in cartoons in the press in 
terms of hatred and great resentment 
throughout the country and was probably 
characterized as number one devil. “The 
figure of the striding, ruthless monopolist 


in high hat and long coat gripping his 
walking stick and entering a court house 
was replaced by pictures of a frail old 
man, playing golf with his neighbours, 
handing out dimes to children, distributing 
inspiration poems and walking in 
peace amidst his flowers.” The methods 
used by Ivy Lee in bringing about this 
transformation which converted Rockefel- 
ler from one of the most censured indivi- 
duals to a benevolent patriarch, later 
became known as the art or science of 
“Public Relations”. 

Ivy Lee may therefore be called the 
Father of Public Relations and was fol- 
lowed by another well-known public re- 
lations counsel in America called Edward 
L. Bernays. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross started 
using the word “Public Relations” which 
Mr. Bernays called “Publicity Direction.” 
In his book “Propaganda — the public mind 
in the making” (1928) Mr. Bernays em- 
phasizes the fact that business must express 
itself and its entire corporate existence so 
that the public will understand and accept 
it. He gives various instances to illustrate 
what a sound public relations policy means. 

“An oil corporation^ which truly under- 
stands its many-sided relation to the public, 
will offer that public not only good oil, but 
a sound labour policy. A bank will seek 
to show not only that its management is 
sound and conservative, but also that its 
officers are honourable both in their public 
and in their private life. A store specializing 
in fashionable men’s clothing will express 
in its architecture the authenticity of the 
goods it offers. A bakery will seek to im- 
press the public with the hygienic care 
observed in its manufacturing process, not 
only by wrapping its loaves in dustproof 
paper, and throwing its factory open to 
public inspection, but also by the clean- 
liness and attractiveness of its delivery 
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wagons. A construction film will take care 
that the public knows not only that its 
buildings are durable and safe, but also that 
its employeeSj when injured at work, are 
compensated. At whatever point a 
business enterprise impinges on the public 
consciousness, it must seek to give its public 
relations the particular character which will 
conform to the objectives which it is 
pursuing.” 

The new aspect of conducting industrial 
and business undertaking and the close 
relationship of business interests with public 
opinion developed considerably after the 
thirties and by the time of the commence- 
ment of the second World War this subject 
had established its value in the industrial 
world. After the war the term “Industrial 
Relations” came into prominence in pre- 
ference to “Public Relations”. 

What are Industrial Relations? The 
answer is simple and straightforward. 
Industrial Relations are the relations of an 
industry. Relations postulate more than 
one party. Who are these parties? On 
a brief consideration it will be evident that 
the parties to an industry or a business 
would be (1) its promoters or the manage- 
ment which supplies the framework of 
organisation, (2) suppliers of capital 
(shareholders), (3) suppliers of physical 
and intellectual labour, (4) suppliers of 
raw materials, (5) distributing organisations, 
(6) consumers and (7) the community. 
The relations of these parties inier-se or 
of the industry towards one or more of 
these parties constitute “Human Relations 
in Industry”. We have intentionally ignored 
throughout this article the mechanical or 
manufacturing aspect of an industry as well 
as its financial side. 

The organisers or promoters co-ordinate 
the supply of capital, labour and raw ma- 


terials, which constitute the primary factors 
of production. Distributing agency or 
dcalci's’ organisation is essential for bring- 
ing the products near the consumer. Con- 
sumers may be either existing or potential. 
The regular parties to an industry or trad- 
ing business may seem to end here but it is 
not correct. No industry or trading busi- 
ness can afford to ignore the vast mass of 
the public who may not be the consumers 
of the industiy’s products or sci*vice. The 
community has a right to the attention of 
the industry and would exercise its influ- 
ence through the State legislature, public 
opinion or other channels. The industry 
must, therefore, take cognizance of its res- 
ponsibilities towards the community or the 
public. The public may be divided into at 
least three subdivisions, ■ namely, general 
public, public bodies and the Government. 
It is necessary to bear in mind the various 
parties among whom Industrial Relations 
may exist or have to be developed. 

Various definitions have been offered on 
this subject. Public Relations may mean- 
many things to many people. Some take it 
as an impressive-sounding name for .free 
publicity, whereas others look upon it as 
concealed propaganda used for duping the 
unsuspecting public. It is also understood 
to mean, the presentation of favourable 
things for the purpose of creating a friendly 
attitude towards business. It is said that 
Public Relations aims at creating, shaping 
and carrying out policies which ultimately 
fructify in public good-will. In this respect 
Public Relations is distinct from publicity, 
the latter term being used to indicate the 
technique of making the public acquainted 
wth Public Relations, policies. 

Public Relations is the science (some call 
it an art) of “cultivating the public mind”. 
It has been recognised that good outside 
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relations grow from good inside relations. 
If there is any secret to success in building 
good Public Relations it lies in the fact that 
you must begin at home and work from the 
inside out. It is said that if the immediate 
family is not happy and informed, those 
whom it meets on the outside will not be. 
Good Public Relations within the organi- 
sation have therefore been taken to be the 
starting point and the basis for establishing 
sound relations with the public. It is 
like charity — ^which begins at home but 
does not end there. It is evident that the 
various points stressed in these statements 
emphasize the relations of an industry with 
the outside world, particularly the general 
public. 

Although a straight attempt at giving 
the definition of Public Relations was not 
made during the period which we are re- 
viewing at the moment, the conditions 
under which large industries were operating 
during this period were such as to empha- 
size the need for developing favourable 
public opinion. This period covers roughly 
a quarter of a century between the begin- 
ning of the first and second World Wars. 
If we carefully examine the environment of 
industrial activities during this period in the 
industrially advanced countries like the 
United States, U. K. and the continental 
countries, it is obvious that for various 
reasons the public opinion was growing 
against “big business”. This led to anti- 
trust legislation on an increasing scale and 
a growing resistance to the expansion of in- 
dustries on the basis of amalgamations, in- 
ter-locked directorates, associated or sister 
companies, and . cartels along allied lines. 
The power generated by industrial magne- 
tism was, it was alleged, abused by the 
captains of industries and capitalists. Big 
business, therefore, started to be looked 
upon, as opposed to public welfare or in 


other words, anti-social. It is therefore 
natural that large industrial organisations 
felt more seriously than ever before the 
need of building up sound public relations. 
The emphasis was thus on the industry’s 
relations with the public. This gave rise 
to various techniques for cultivating public 
opinion and_ came to be known as “Public 
Relations”. Generally, people dislike arro- 
gance and arc afraid of too much power 
in others. Monopoly and greatness of size 
are usually associated with increase in 
power. Big industries are often powerful 
and monopoly is usually arrogant. There 
is also a tendency to suspect things which 
we do not understand. People are apt to 
imagine what they do not know to be 
adverse to their interests, Consequently, 
"big business” is usually confronted by the 
public with a “show cause” order why it 
should be big. It then becomes important 
for big business to justify its size and to 
prove successfully that its greatness is in 
fact conducive to the public interests in 
service, economy or in other respects.. If 
it can be demonstrated that it is in the com- 
munity’s interest that an industry should be 
big and monopolistic, public opinion will 
approve of its existence. This apparently 
difficult task was most successfully tackled 
by the Bell Telephone Company which 
arrived at two important conclusions in 
1910. One was that a unified telephone 
and telegraph system could give the people 
a most efficient and cheapest service, and 
secondly, that unless the public were also 
convinced of that fact, the Company could 
not hope to succeed. They therefore pur- 
sued a policy of supplying correct and full 
information to the public illustrating the 
advantages of a unified telephone system. 
The result was that while America became 
more anti-monopolist minded, the Bell 
Telephone Company which was the greatest 
monopolist Company in Amerio.a not only 
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escaped criticism but was unaffected by 
all anti-trust legislation and the public 
opinion went so far as to oppose new 
financiers from entering into this field. The 
success of the Bell Telephone Company 
was unique and is a classical example of a 
model public relations activity adopted even 
before the term “Public Relations” was 
coined. ' i'/.U 

Since the beginning of the second World 
War and more particularly towards its 
close, the emphasis shifted from tlie public 
to other spheres. A world-wide economic 
crisis, the problems of rehabilitation and 
economic recovery plans on an international 
scale focussed attention on other centres. 
This gave rise to a comparatively new term 
“Industrial Relations”. 

In the present-day world economy, 
problem of highest priority is maximi- 
sation of production. This problem haj 
assumed an acute stage owing to the strain- 
ed relations between capital and labouU 
brought about by several factors, which it il 
beyond the sphere of the present article to 
discuss. Industrial management is therefore 
faced with the difficulty of securing zi 
proper co-ordination between capital and 
labour. In the past, problems of produc- 
tion were beset with difficulties relating to 
the technicalities of manufacture, procure- 
ment of raw materials, command of finan- 
cial resources, costs and other factors. The 
co-operation of labour was almost taken 
for granted. The scales have, however, 
been inversed during the past decade which 
has brought into prominence the subject 
of “Industrial Relations.” 

This prominence is so great and wide thaf 
often “Industrial Relations” have been 
taken to be synonymous with Employer- 
Employee relations. This could be illustrat- 
ed in various ways. Recent legislation is 


named after “Industrial Relations in the 
industrially advanced countries and India, 
but it deals almost exclusively with em- 
ployee or labour matters. For instance, the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act deals only 
with employee matters. Government 
Departments as well as semi-Govemraent 
or judicial bodies dealing exclusively with 
subjects relating to personnel employed in 
industries are called by names associated 
with “Industrial Relations” as if the two 
were coincident. This may lead to certain 
undesirable consequences. The term “In- 
dustrial Relations” will be spoken of and 
understood as meaning only employee re- 
lations and lose its wider significance or 
the whole meaning will be symbolized by 
reference to one of its components. In the 
latter case the relations of an industry 
towards its other components, dz'z., share- 
holders, consumers, suppliers, distributors 
and the community arc likely to recede into 
oblivion. 

Some people distinguish between Em- 
ployer-Employee relations and Employee- 
Employer relations. According to them the 
two are distinct. We need not, however, 
go into this hair-splitting of terms which 
differentiate without distinction and appa- 
rently intend to determine the emphasis on 
one or the other of the two components. 
Labour relations seek to deal with problems 
relating to industrial workers and cover 
subjects coming within the sphere of various 
factory acts and allied pieces of legislation. 
There is no doubt that employee relations 
and labour relations are “Industrial Rela- 
tions”. What we wish to emphasize is that 
they are a part and not the whole of the 
subject of Indu strial Relations. 

Before we proceed with the consideration 
of what is covered by Human Relations in 
Industry, it may be well to discuss and dis- 
tinguish the field covered by this subject 
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from other subjects connected with the 
organisation and conduct of industrial 
activity. 

Success in industrial undertakings results 
from many factors including organisation, 
financial , resources, technical skill, raw 
materials, machinery, power, personnel and 
markets, etc. Of these we obviously ignore 
all except one subject for our present 
purpose. The relevant subject is “Human 
Relations in Industry”. 

Without denying the value of other 
factors already indicated above for the 
industrial development of a country, it may 
be said that “Human Relations in Industry” 
has assumed a special significance during 
recent years. It is not necessary to trace 
the circumstances which have given this 
subject an unusual importance in the present- 
day economy of the world. James P. 
Selvage, a reputed public relations counsel 
in America, recently remarked that indus- 
try has entered the 5tfl period of its growth. 
The four previous stages were that of the 
production man, the financiei', the era of 
state regulation and that of the salesman. 
In- the 5th — the present — stage, industrial 
success will be determined by its Human 
Relations, in other words, by the relations 
of an industry towards its employees, share- 
holders, , customers, neighbours surrounding 
the factory, public and the Government. 
These are the spheres to which industrial 
leadership will be required to give the most 
intense thought in order to maintain or 
achieve success. 

The simplest and, one of the most up-to- 
date definitions of Public Relations is “do 
good, and let the world know you ARE 
doing good.” In fact this definition applies 
to all spheres of Industrial Relations. Good 
Industrial Relations are not the activity of 
any one individual or department of an 


organisation nor can it be practised or pro- 
mulgated in an isolated condition. ' It is the 
operating philosophy of ' business which 
runs through the entire organisation right 
from its managing director to the janitor. 
It is the spirit or the attitude which an 
industry exhibits in all its transactions 
towards everyone with whom it deals or 
comes in contact. It is said that even the 
voice of a telephone girl has got an indus- 
trial relations aspect, and influences the 
impression or reaction towards the indus- 
try of those who deal or come in contact 
with it. If the attention paid by the tele- 
phone girl to the calls is courteous, prompt 
and helpful, it will evoke a favourable im- 
press towards the company. 

It goes further. It is said that “if the 
elevation of the company’s . building is 
pleasing and fits into the environment or 
if the building and grounds are kept clean 
and in good repair, they enhance the repu- 
tation of the fiiTH.” Not only the employees 
but even the citizens point to such a firm 
with pride and a sense of honour. Indus- 
try’s reputation and prestige are many 
times affected by the impact of its opera- 
tions on the life of the community surround- 
ing it. For instance, the industry’s opera- 
tions may affect the employment, health, 
roads and several other factors of the com- 
munity’s life in the vicinity. We need not 
go far to seek illustrations of this fact. The 
effect of advertisements, sign boards, dust, 
smoke, noise, steam, trade effluents, odour 
etc. on the community’s life reflects in its 
attitude towards the industry. The mode 
of correspondence, the get-up of letters and 
letterheads and such minor things go. to 
make all the difference between good and 
bad business or in other words make or mar 
the • Human Relations in Industry. The 
manner in which the firm’s motor drivers, 
particularly those driving vehicles marked 
with the firm’s name, perform their duties 
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also influences public opinion. Strict obser- 
vance of the “laws of the road” and cour- 
tesy towards pedestrians or other vehicular 
traffic serves to create public esteem towards 
the company. In this respect it may be 
recalled how the drivers of militai7 vehicles 
were dreaded by all road users mostly due 
to their utter disregard for. these factors. 

As has already been pointed out earlier, 
the advocates of Public Relations have 
showed a definite tendency of using the 
word “Public Relations” to cover all those, 
activities which are indicated by the tenn 
“Industrial Relations” or “Human Rela- 
tions in Industry”. One of the well-known 
public relations authorities said; “Public 
Relations has been a part of business rela- 
tionships. It existed since centuries but it 
was not until recent years that someone 
thought of tacking a name on it. Public 
Relations is an organised activity in which 
the principal genuinely wants to deserve as 
well as to win goodwill in his human and 
business relationships.” He adds “Public 
Relations is good morale and good manners 

A large company has not one, but 

many publics — ^its employees, shareholders, 
dealers, customers, suppliers and the vast 

general public the general public none 

of whom may earn a penny of the com- 
pany’s wages nor spend a penny for its pro- 
ducts nor invest any money in its stock have 
nevertheless an undeniable interest in the 
way we carry on our business.” At this stage 
Public Relations becomes synonymous with 

Industrial Relations”. It can also be said 
on the analysis of the Industrial Relations 
Departments of large industries that the 
term “Industrial Relations” is used to in- 
dicate the industry’s relations with its vari- 
ous components. In this broad sense Indus- 
trial Relations represent a genus of which 
Public Relations is a species. The Indus- 
trial Relations Department of an industry 


may thus handle many subjects of which 
Public Relations may be one. The other 
subjects are known by various names, such 
as, employee relations, labour relations, 
customer relations, dealer relations, etc. It 
is obvious that topics covered under Per- 
sonnel Management are a part of the 
company’s Industrial Relations. Some pub- 
lic relations counsels choose to call Per- 
sonnel Management and allied subjects as 
“Internal Public Relations”. 

We have now seen the various terms 
commonly used in discussions on this subject 
and their significance as well as their inter- 
relationships. To a student of this subject 
who is not interested in emphasizing or over- 
emphasizing any special aspect, it would be 
clear that the different terms are indicative 
of the special significance or facet which 
happens to come occasionally into promin- 
ence according to the environment and the 
stage of development of the industry. 

Without going into the details of how 
sound Industrial Relations should be built 
up we shall now proceed to discuss in 
general the positive and the negative aspects 
of this subject. The negative aspect 
of Industrial Relations consists of what is 
contra-indicated. If we analyse the defini- 
tion, namely, “Be good, do good and let 
the world know you are doing good”, it is 
quite clear that words must be -backed by 
deeds. It is like the substance and its 
shadow. Though the two may not always 
coincide, they tend to approach each other 
and can never be separated. To give 
another illustration, it may be said that they 
are like character and reputation. If 
character is what a man is, reputation is 
what people think he is. It follows that a 
bad character cannot have a good reputa- 
tion for long nor vice-versa. An industry 
cannot have a good reputation unless it 
deserves it. For obyiously, in business as in 
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most hximan affairs what you do is more im- 
portant than what you say. “It is always 
possible to make a good statement on a good 
set of facts, but no more in business than in 
politics can you fool all the people all the 
time, and if you expect to stay in business 
long, an attempt to fool even some of the 
people some of the time will end in disaster.” 

In this connection, it may be relevant 
to refer to certain evils which have un- 
fortunately crept into Indian business 
particularly since the beginning of the last 
war. Black marketing, profiteering, 
“pugree” and various other names under 
which the art of making money in an 
unscrupulous and anti-social manner has 
thrived during and after thf war due to 
absence of competitive conditions caused 
by various world-wide factors deserve special 
mention. It can be contended that all 
businessmen are not black-marketeers, but 
it is a fact that the existence of the black- 
market and other anti-social practices 
followed by unscupulous businessmen — and 
we hope that they are in minority — ^has 
been conspicuous and has evoked strong 
public resentment throughout the country. 
During the past few years, there has also 
been another complaint about Indian 
business which has considerably affected 
the reputation and value of Indian goods 
in international markets. It is said that 
our goods do not conform to the sample. 
The qualities are neither standardised nor 
consistent. Weights and quantities are often 
unreliable. In short, the absence of a 
recognised standard of business morality 
has done and is doing great harm to the 
country’s business interests. The progressive 
nealisation of this fact by the business 
interests should lead to the application of 
the necessary corrective as speedily as pos- 
sible. While there is no intention to make 
aspersions against any individual or insti- 


tution on this account, as students of this 
subject we must emphasize that the above 
malpractices are contra-indicated being 
highly detrimental to the development of 
sound Industrial Relations. A high level of 
business morality, being one of the funda- 
mental requirements, cannot be compromis- 
ed. Good business motives are essential to 
good Industrial Relations. There is there- 
fore no place for favouritism, prejudicial and 
preferential treatement, back-door selling 
selling short weight, running out of stock — 
genuinely or otherwise — showing one sample 
and supplying another, etc. which tend to 
thrive in the seller’s market. A high 
standard of business morality is the founda- 
tion which alone can sustain the super- 
structure of sound Industrial Relations. 
Industrial Relations is always a long term 
investment and will succeed only under 
long range plans. It is not limited to 
dealings with customers but also extends 
to the industry’s dealings with employees, 
shareholders, dealers, suppliers and even 
with Government and public authorities. 
A very valuable work in improving business 
morale and standardising its terms and con- 
ditions has been done by commercial asso? 
ciations, chambers and industrial federa- 
tions in advanced countries and there is a 
vast scope for similar work here. 

Let us now examine the positive side. 
It is obvious that an edifice of good Indus- 
trial Relations cannot be constructed on 
a foundation of bad business policies or 
absence of business morality. There is no 
denying the fact that industry must earn 
profits. Without profits no industry can 
thrive or survive for long. But it is now 
recognised as a basic doctrine of industrial 
economy that “profit cannot be the sole or 
dominating motive of an industry.” Every 
industry owes a social obligation and must 
justify its existence not merely by beinj; 
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economically sound but by proving its utility 
and value from the point of public welfare. 
In this sense Public Relations or Industrial 
Relations may be said to be a matter of 
“Industrial Citizenship*’. Unless an indi- 
vidual is goodj he will not earn respect and 
admiration as a citizen. The same criterion 
applies to a corporation. “No matter how 
big it is nor how strong it is it cannot thrive 
in an atmosphere of indifference or hosti- 
lity, it cannot be self-sufficient.” It must 
deserve public friendship and must earn 
its reputation by its deeds. In other words, 
the primary requirements of good Industrial 
Relations may be summed up as fairness 
m its dealings with employees, customers, 
etc. Employees must feel that it is a good 
company to work for. This is possible only 
if the primary requirements of Employee 
Relations are properly and adequately 
satisfied. Fair remuneration, good working 
conditions, fair service benefits, rule of law 
as opposed to free play of discretion, 
security of employment and similar other 
matters collectively known as “Personnel 
Management” ensure the basis of sound 
Employee-Employer Relations. 

In the field of customer relations the 
primary requisites are fair price, correct 
weight, standard quality, steady supply and 
courteous treatment. These are otherwise 
known as “good business morality”. Cus- 
tomers must feel that it is a good company 
to deal with. 

Similar primary requirements must be 
ensured with respect to the industry’s n'la- 
tions in other spheres referred to- above. 
Citizens must feel that it is good concern 
to invest in and soon. 

This is not enough. It is only a first 
step in the right direction. A superstruc- 
ture of good Industrial Relations has to be 
built over these baScs by constantly inter- 
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preting the company’s transactions and 
policies and presenting its actions in pro- 
per perspective. 

A French proverb says “it is not only 
essential to love your wife but also to tell 
her so.” This is true- also in Industrial 
Relations. Things which are too obvious 
arc either taken for granted or the people 
are not conscious of them. It is therefore 
not sufficient for an industry to conduct 
itself soundly and efficiently. It must 
constantly bring these facts to public 
attention and keep itself continuously 
before the public. The role of the industrial 
Relations Manager is two-fold. Firstly, 
by various means of publicity he 
keeps all informed of the company’s policies 
and transactions. Secondly, it is his duty 
to read the public mind and feel the pulse 
of the various constituents, and to com- 
municate to the management the reactions 
and views of the different publics. The 
management has to shape its policies appro- 
priately so as to deserve the approval and 
admiration of the parties whose relations 
are of value to the industry. 

People are seldom conscious of things 
which are too obvious. A motorist riding 
along the road sees petrol pumps at regular 
intervals. He takes them for granted just 
as a pedestrian takes for granted the letter- 
boxes in a big city like Bombay. Both of 
them seldom think of the organisation that 
is required to put these things in their place 
and to keep them working efficiently. It is 
quite useless to adopt the attitude that 
people should notice these things which are 
so apparent. To adopt this view is to start 
with what people ought to think instead 
of commencing our investigation with what 
people do in fact think. 

Different media of human communication 
arc used by modern industries for conveying 
their message to employees, consumers, in- 
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vestors and other publics. Even the manner studied by talented persons who are taking 
of presenting the balance sheets is under- the aid of sciences in planning their pro- 
going a change. The subject of “Human grammes and perfecting the technique of 
Relations in Industry” is being closely this new subject. 



NEW HORIZONS IN CHILD-CARE 
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In this article, the author discusses the Bombay Children’s Act, 1948, which is an 
improvement on the legislation of 1924, for it has taken into account the changing 
thought in the field of welfare of socially handicapped children. As m Western countries, 
so also in India, the author believes one should have the placement of children in 
foster families and the organisation of voluntary homes, .family life is more congenial 

to the proper development of children. Naturally, therefore, if dependent and neglected 
children are to grow normally they should be cared for in a surrounding which will be 
as much like a family as possible, so that if not real parents, at least substitute parents 
can look after the child, and enable hirn to grow emotionally in a secure manner, or to 
have as much individualised attention as is necessary.” 

Mr. D. V. Kulkarni (TISS ’38), is Chief Inspector of Certified Schools, Bombay 
Province, Poona. 


The Bombay Children’s Act of 1924 has' 
been revised and a legislation called 
the Bombay Children’s Act, 1948, has been 
enacted recently. This new Act did not get 
the wide publicity which it rightly deserved, 
in the Press as well as in any of the journals 
devoted to Social Welfare, though this Act 
is of primary importance so far as the 
Social Legislation of the Province of Bombay 
is concerned. There are certain Provincial 
Legislatures in India which have incorpo- 
rated the Bombay Children’s Act more or 
less completely in their legislative frame- 
work which bears testimony to the im- 
portance of this Act. It was necessary, 
therefore, that the provisions of the Act 
should have been discussed more widely. It 
is proposed to elucidate briefly in this 
article certain new concepts introduced in 
the new Act. 

Some Improvements . — ^Time and again 
the conferences of workers specialised in 
the field of socially handicapped children 
held under the auspices of the Juvenile 
Branch, brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment certain difficulties in the actual 
administration of the Act. In addition to 
this, the Act was not sufficiently in keeping 
with the philosophy behind the legislation. 
For example, the Bombay Children’s Act of 

1924, had in its preamble the expression: 

“An Act to make further provision for 


the custody and protection of children and 
for the custody, trial and punishment of 
youthful offenders, etc,” while the new Act, 
with due regard to the spirit of the Act 
which is not punitive, has its preamble 
which runs as follows; — “An Act to consoli- 
date and amend the law for the custody, 
protection, treatment and rehabilitation of 
children and youthful offenders and for 
the trial of youthful offenders in the Province 
of Bombay, etc.” 

It may be noted that the treatment and 
rehabilitation aspect is singularized while 
the absence of the mention of punishment 
which was in the Bombay Children’s Act, 
1924, indicates that the newly consolidated 
and amended Bombay Children’s Act of 1948 
is a further step as far as the spirit behind 
the Legislation is concerned. 

There were thus many such gaps in the 
old Act which required urgent .attention 
of Government. The wording of the Act 
in some sections was faulty and ambi- 
guous. The arrangement of the Act was 
not sequential and some sections presented 
loop-holes with the result that many un- 
scrupulous people could evade the law and 
exploit the children to their own advantage. 

Government, finally, appointed a small De- 
partmental Committee in July, 1945, under 
the Presidentship of the then Chief Inspector 
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of Certified Schools, T. E. Streatfield of 
the Indian Civil Service, and the then 
Inspector of Certified Schools was appointed 
as the Secretary of the Committee. The 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Mr. Oscar H. 
Brown, Miss M. K. Davis, a pioneer worker 
in the field of child welfare of this type, 
and Dr. (Miss) K. H. Cama, M. A., M. Sc., 
Ph.D. (Michigan), were appointed as 
members of this Departmental Committee. 
This Committee after due consideration, 
suggested to Government the consolidatory 
amendments and on the basis of their 
recommendations, the Legislature passed 
the new Act which formed Bombay Legis- 
lative Assembly, Bill No. LVIII of 1948. 
The Bombay Government Gazette while 
quotion “some of the salient improvements 
introduced into the Bill” enumerates them 
as follows: — 

Part II 

“Clauses 9-13-These make it clear that all 
juvenile offenders must be tried in Juvenile 
Courts in the area and not in adult Courts, 
and that there should be no joint trial of 
a child and adult in areas where Juvenile 
Courts exist, etc.” 

“Clause 14-This restricts the appearance 
of legal practitioners before Juvenile Courts 
except in cases where such appearance is 
necessary, in public interest.” 

“Clause 20 (2) -This and Clause 99 pro- 
vide for dealing with children suffering from 
Leprosy or are of unsound mind.” 

“Clause 24-The provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, .1898, are made 
applicable by this to trials, and proceedings 
under the Act except as expressly provided 
otherwise.” 

Part V 

“Clause 47-This provides that uncon- 
trollable children may, in addition to Certi- 


fied Schools, be committed to fit person 
institutions ' or to the care of a guardian 
or a relative.” 

Part VI 

“Clause 59-Provision to prevent the 
exploitation of children is made.” 

“Clause 63-This makes offences against 
children cognisable.” 

Part VII 

“Clause 64-This restricts bailing out of 
children to safe cases only.” 

“Clause 68-At present Courts are em- 
powered under Section 22 of the existing 
Act to commit dangerous children over 14 
to Jail. This clause, however, leaves it to 
Government to pass final orders in such 
cases.” 

“Clause 73-This and clause 84 provide 
for the repatriation of children to their 
Province of origin.” 

Part XI 

“Clauses 106 and 107-These lay down that 
Probation Officers, etc., acting under the 
provisions of the Act shall be deemed as 
public servants and that no suit, etc., shall 
be instituted against them for anything done 
by them in good faith.” 

{The Bombay Government Gazette — 
Thursday, 9th September, 1948, page 422.) 

Some of the provisions of the Act mark 
a radical ’ departure from the established 
legal routine, for example. Section 14 of 
the Act, mention of which is already made, 
lays down that: — 

“Notwithstanding anything contained in 
any law for the time being in force, a 
legal practitioner shall not be entitled to 
appear in any case or proceeding before 
a Juvenile Court, unless the Juvenile Court 
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IS 


,, of opinion that in public interest the 
appearance of a legal practitioner is neces- 
sary in such cases or proceedings and 
au^orizes, for reasons to be recorded in 
writing, a legal praaitioncr to appear i 
such case or proceeding ” 

It is clear, therefore, that the new Act is 
decidedly an improvement on its prototype 
and has taken into account the chang- 
ing thought in the field of welfare of 
socially handicapped children, and m its 
departure from the punitive phraseology 
and outlook which was present to some 
extent in the original Act. 


Some New Horizons 0 / Work. ^However, 
there are certain other aspects of the Act 
which have not been adequately appreciat- 
ed, and to a welfare worker, particularly in 
this field, it is of utmost importance to 
take them into account. A casual study 
of the methods of “treatment and rehabih. 
tation” of children in some of the western 
countries shows that there is a definite trend 
of not using the institutional set-up and 
there is a growing tendency to utilize the 
family setting for the purposes of rehabiU- 
tation of socially handicapped cluldren. The 
work of Anna Freud among the children 
who were subjected to the air-raid precau- 
tionary measures in England, has clearly 
proved that a child is much happier and 
emotionally more secure with his parents, 
and children who are deprived of the family 
life develop peculiar types of neurosis. In 
other words, family life is more congenial 
to the proper emotional development of 
children. Naturally, therefore, if dependent 
and neglected children are to grow normally, 
they should be cared for in a surrounding 
which will be as much like a family as 
possible, so that if not real parents, at least 
substitute parents can look after the child. 


and enable him to grow emotionally m 
a secure manner, or to have as much indi- 
vidualised attention as is really necessary. 

In the United States also the same broad 
trend is evident and the specialised applica- 
tion of case work and group work techniques 
has given a remarkable impetus to the 
family placement of children in need of 
protection and rehabilitation. In the same 
manner there appear? to be a growing 
interest in the adoption of destitute or 
unwanted children. Not only that, bat a 
good number of the unaccompanied child- 
ren from the war-devastated lands brought 
to the U. S. A. have been accepted in 
American Homes in both these manners. 

It is a fact that sometimes especially 
in the U. S. A., due to divergent practices 
in various States, the adoption laws are 
misused by interested parties. But it is true 
that the adoptions and foster family place- 
ments are used in preference to the age- 
long and traditional institutional care. The 
first White House Conference on the care 
of Dependent Children, held in 1909, 
resolved that “Home life is the highest and 
finest product of civilization. Children 
should not be deprived of it except for 
urgent and compelling reasons.”^ 

Even the institutions which' apprehended 
their disappearance from the field, had to 
adopt individualized treatment and less 
regimentation in their programmes, just with 
e. view to being at par with the family 
placement and adoption methods in the 
area of child care. 


The various State Governments under 
the joint State-Federal Aid to Dependent 
Children programme have been financing 
the foster placements, and the Beveridge 
Plan in Great Britain looks after the main- 
tenance of needy children. 


* Proceedings of the 'White House Conference on Care of Dependent Children, 1909, p. 5. 
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Boarding Charges . — Those who are 
connected with the social, investigation work 
at the Juvenile Courts are very familiar 
with the causes as to why the children 
including youthful offenders appear in 
Juvenile Courts. Almost all the cases, 
though no correct statistics are available 
on this point, are from a parentage of a 
very poor economic level. Though there 
is no express arrangement in any of the 
legislations in India by which a poverty 
condition can be defined, and though there 
is no explicit provision corresponding to 
the Aid to Dependent Children or A. D. C, 
programme in the United States, still, 
especially the Government of Bombay, has 
been helping children committed to the 
institutions generously. A brief analysis of 
the grants will show the extent of help 
given. 

Statement of expenditure of Certified Schools 
during 1947-48. 


Name of School Inmates. Expenditure. 


Yeravda Industrial School 

385 

Rs. 

1,86,000 

Sholapur Certified School 

167 

26,000 

Hubli Certified School 

154 

24,000 

Jambul Certified School 

70 

31,000 

Sirur . Certified School 

40 

16,000 

Children’s Aid Society. 

David Sassoon Industrial 

School 

402 

1,50,000 

Chembur Children’s Home 

319 


Mentally Deficient Children’s 



Home, Bombay 

43 

3,62,000 

Umarkhadi Remand Home. 

576 


Amount of capitation grant 
paid to private Certified 

Schools and to “Fit 

Person” institutions. 


1,57,000 

Remand charges _ paid on 
account of children kept 
on remand in the 

Bombay Province during 

1948-49. 


1,21,000 

The Bombay Government has 

also been 

giving Rs. 18/- a month 

to the 

children 


committed to ‘Tit Person” institutions in 
the mofussil and Rs. 20/- a month in 
Bombay. The statement of expenditure 
will show that Government has been paying 
Rs. 30/- a month for children in institutions 
and any cheaper yet efficient way of child 
care should be a welcome step. We may 
safely say, therefore, that a good portion 
of the Government grant spent on “fit 
person” instituions is really spent on child- 
ren in economic need. 

Even in the Western countries the 
problem of poverty is not absent. And in 
some form or other provision has been made 
by the State for such needy children. “The 
Beveridge Report breaks with the tradition 
by proposing an allowance for all children 
except the first in any family, regardless 
of the parent’s income. Where the family 
breadwinner is unemployed or otherwise 
entitled to benefit, the first child is also 
entitled to an allowance. The proposed 
allowance per child is fairly generous, an 
average of eight Shillings or $ 1.60 gra- 
duated according to age.”^ 

This gives us an idea that the Beveridge 
Plan allows Rs. 21/- a month in Great 
Britain and this is supposed to cover the 
dependency state. In regard to the rates 
of payment in the U. S. A., — “Rates of 
Board, which in pre-war years ranged from 
$20 to $ 30 monthly, now usually range 
from $ 35 to $ 45. Where there is compen- 
sation for the foster mothers’ services the 
amounts range from about $ 50 to $ 70 a 
month, the amount per child being even 
more when it is a subsidized home. Board 
rates charged by independent foster homes 
are known to have been as high as $ 125 
per month.”® 


® Stewart, Maxwell S., “The Beveridge Plans,” Public Affairs Pamphlet, New York, 1945, 
p. 15. 

^ Social Work Year Book, 1947, New York, Russel sage Foundation, 1947, p. 1976. 
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Foster Placement in Indian Conditions. 
Have we any prospects of developing this 
mode of child care in India on an extensive 
and approved scale? This is the next 
question we have to answer and it is really 
difficult to do so. There are a number of 
difficulties. 

First of allj Indian public opinion 
is not enlightened enough to accept a child 
whose antecedents are not known, or wdio 
comes from a different caste or who is 
born out of wedlock. Indian public opinion 
is chary to accept such children in the 
family set-up, and if at all such a method 
has to succeed there is an urgent need 
to build up strong public opinion in favour 
of this mode of child care. The barriers of 
caste system are dwindling down and the 
pattern of traditional joint family is also 
disappearing. More and more secular out- 
look in the daily walks of life is replacing 
the dogmatic adherence to the hard-set 
social customs and it should not be difficult 
to popularize the foster family placement 
if a conscientious effort is made. . 

Secondly, a poverty stricken average Indian 
cannot afford to offer his services as a 
foster parent, especially where the whole 
of the burden of the upkeep of the child 
has to be borne by him. No doubt, there 
are many persons who would like to have 
their own children and failing that they 
would want foster children, provided they 
arc free from any religious or sentimental 
bias. But it is impossible for those persons 
who are not financially above want to render 
a helping hand to needy children and to 
satisfy their parental urge to have a child. 

Thirdly, there are other reasons which 
fall in the wider aspects of social conscious- 
ness. Perhaps due to the overwhelming popu- 
lation, human life has not received the sam.e 
care in India in modern times and as such, 
people do not feel that they owe a social 


obligation to their fellow citizens— poor 
children — who need help and protection. 
If, however, this sadly lacking quality in 
our national life is developing in the coming 
generations, it may be easy to rehabilitate 
in family surroundings the parentless, des- 
titute and needy children. 

Nevertheless, as far as Bombay Province 
is concerned, it is obvious from the reports 
on th(* working of the Juvenile Courts that 
there are occasions when the Courts resoit 
to this method of disposing of the cases. 
The author of this article knows from his 
personal experience of the Juvenile Courts 
that often clients apply to the Court to 
give them a chance to rear up children. 
The same is the case in many of the 
children’s institutions. Occasionally there 
are applications requesting the authorities 
of such institutions to allow them to have 
a child from the institution so that it 
can he looked after in their families. Even 
though, viewing the bulk of cases in Juvenile 
Courts or the pupils in children’s institutions, 
such requests are occasional, yet, it indicates 
that there are immense potentialities to 
tap these resources. The Poona District 
Probation and After-Care Association reports 
that during the year ending 31st March, 
1949, in all there were 683 cases before 
the Poona Juvenile Court and as many as 
535 cases were disposed of and out of these 
only 6 children were committed to “fit 
persons”. In 1948-49 the total 
number of cases before the Juvenile Court 
at Poona was 789 and only 4 cases were 
committed to “fit persons”. A tyqDical 
case quoted from the Fourteenth 
Annual Report (1947-48) of the District 
Probation and after-Care Association will 
clarify tlie need for extending the use of 
this mode of child care. 

S, a one-day old baby was produced 
before the Juvenile Court, Poona, by the 
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Jejuri Police. The Police Sub-Inspector, 
Jejuri, reported that the baby was found 
alone by the side of a rock. Her head 
was bruised a little and there were red 
ants biting her face. The baby was taken 
charge of and was committed to the Babies 
Home of the xxx Hospital xxx for six 
years. When the baby was one year old, 
an application from a wealthy grocer was 
received, requesting the Court to give him 
a baby in adoption. Enquiries were made 
about the applicant by the Probation Officer, 
and it was found out that the grocer had a 
landed property worth Rs. 20,000/-. This 
man was married sixteen years back, and 
his wife had given birth to two male issues. 
But unfortunately neither of them survived 
and the lady was yearning for a baby. So 
the baby was committed to the care of the 
grocer on a fit person individual basis for 
one year in the first instance, under the 
supervision of a Probation Officer. The 
report shows that the baby has become 
robust and cheerful and the foster parents 
are pouring out all their love and riches 
on the baby.” 

Probation Officer Vs. Case Worker . — 
This case will illustrate that there are good 
grounds to believe that children even in 
our country could be cared for in a more 
natural manner if they are sent to suitable 
families, and in the interest of scientific 
social work for children, there should be 
a growing use of this method. 

In the case illustration which is just quoted 
it is observed that the Court has made use 
of the services of a Probation Officer. 
Probation, as a matter of fact, is a synonym 
for suspended sentence, while keeping a 
baby in a foster family is not a sentence. 
It is a specialized method of treatment 
and is to be administered by a trained 
case worker. It is high time that the child- 
caring institutions should entertain such 


case-work services under the guidance of 
properly trained case workers and case 
work supervisors. And the work of a 
Probation Officer who is also essentially a 
case worker with specialized background 
in the field of delinquency, crime and cor- 
rectional , administration is differentiated 
from that of a case worker in the field of 
foster placement and adoption. 

It is also quite necessary to lay down 
suitable standards for foster homes and 
arrangements should be made to evaluate 
these homes objectively and study them 
individually with a view to considering 
individual cases in relation to individual 
families. 

Last but not least, a case worker 
should be trained to have greater apprecia- 
tion and insight into the dynamics of adjust- 
ment of individual children in the fosterplace- 
ment. There should be proper instructions 
in the Rules framed under the Children’s 
Act, in respect of finding foster homes. 
If all such broad suggestions arc given 
effect, it is probable that the quality of our 
present and very occasional family place- 
ment may improve. At present it appears 
that all these details are lacking in the 
field of child welfare in India and that 
is why a deeper analysis of work is necessary. 
It will be a contribution to the work of 
the Juvenile Court if they differentiate 
Probation Officers, Case Workers, After- 
Care Workers and Parole Officers from 
each other and establish specialised services 
in their Courts. 

Foster Home Concept . — Though the 
Bombay Children’s Act enacted in 1948 is 
not a perfect piece of legislation, it is consi- 
derably advanced in so far as it has 
incorporated some of the concepts of foster 
family placement and adoption. Undpr 
the Bombay Children’s Act, 1948, a fit person 
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Is defined: — “Fit Person” includes a fit 
person institution wHich in relation to the 
care of any child means any Association or 
body of individuals^ etc.” This is an inclusive 
definition and as such a Juvenile Court is 
within its jurisdiction to order a child to 
be placed in a family and there should be 
no difficulty in sending such of those socially 
handicapped children who are in need of 
a family treatment and who with due regard 
to their physical, mental and social deve- 
lopment are likely to profit in a normal 
family, to institutions and certified schools. 

At present certain Juvenile Courts commit 
children very occasionally to “fit person in- 
dividuals” — as they call them. But if at all 
a really scientific child care service is 
to be organised the idea of “commitment” 
should be replaced by “foster family place- 
ment”. The process must not involve any 
punitive aspect and the oft-resorted method 
of taking a bond from the foster parent 
for good behaviour of the child should be 
eliminated. There should be no difficulty 
in suitably subsidizing the deserving “fit 
person” individuals upto the maximum of 
the charges allowed by Government for 
the care and upkeep of such children from 
time to time. The fit person clause is 
permissive enough and it is a matter of 
popularising the concept among the public 
and enlightening the mind of the Juvenile 
Court Magistracy together with proper 
organisation of non-official child care re- 
sources with a view to consolidating, reor- 
ganising and revitalising the existing rudi- 
mentary case work services rendered possi- 
ble through the “Probation Officers.” 

Voluntary Homes . Bombay Child- 
ren’s Act, 1948, also provides for “Volun- 
taiy Homes” which is defined as “a place 
for the reception of children maintained 
wholly or partly by voluntary contributions.” 

4 


This is another possibility of child care. 
Every one conversant with the modern 
trends in child care is aware of the greater 
needs of individualization. The days of 
big institutions with mass programmes are 
gone and there is a growing need of small 
units preferably of family size where child- 
ren could be cared for individually. The 
incorporation of voluntary homes as one 
of the new methods of child care needs 
to be made popular. These methods need 
interpretation to the public. 

It is reasonable to expect that at least some 
people will come forward to run voluntaiy 
homes if properly encouraged to do so. Not 
only that but the Juvenile Court could 
maintain a list of such- homes which could 
be approved after proper scrutiny and 
licensed for the purpose. The case workers 
attached to the Juvenile Courts could study 
the homes frequently and exert a check up 
on these homes so that the possibilities of 
misuse are eliminated. 

If these and such new methods are intro- 
duced in the field of child care, then alone 
it is possible to cope with tlae growing 
pressure on the existing institutional 
accommodation which incidentally is very 
limited. Secondly, this will also give an 
impetus to the people to participate in a 
greater degree in the existing social services 
which especially in this branch are mainly 
subsidised by the State. 

It is worth while, therefore, that the 
District Probation and After-Care Associa- 
tions in the Province as well as the Bombay 
Province Probation and After-Care Asso- 
ciation which constitutes the federal body 
and under whose guidance the work of the 
District Probation and After-Care Asso- 
ciations is organised, take up this issue of 
popularizing these two new concepts of 
child care viz. placement of children in 
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families and organising of voluntary homes 
and also of organising the machinery for 
study, evolution, placement, adjustment and. 
rehabilitation of the socially handicapped 
children. It would also be in the fitness 
of things if this particular phase of work, 
if this particular activity, is included in the 
aims and objects of such Associations. 

Side by side, it is quite necessary that 
the .Juvenile Courts also give an impetus 
to such programmes with a view to specia- 
lising the technique of Court procedure 
as far as the administration of the Children’s 
Act is concerned. 

It appears that there is a great need of 
such services at this stage and time is 
quite opportune for it, when the problem 
of displaced children is engaging public 
attention. 

To sum up: — 

(1) The Bombay Children’s Act, 1948, 
which is an improvement on the 


legislation of 1924 has incoiporated 
the principles of 

(i) foster home care and to some ex- 
tent. also of adoption and 

(it) of voluntary homes. 

(2) There are good potentialities in the 
country^ as is shown by experience 
to develop these concepts. 

(3) For this it is necessary to specialize 
and reclassify the personnel. 

(4) The standards and procedures for 
evaluation, placement or adjustment 
of children should also be worked 
out. 

(5) The Social welfare agencies engaged 
in child welfare work as well as the 
Juvenile Courts should apply their 
mind to these important avenues of 
child rehabilitation which is one of 
the foremost social problems in the 
countiy. 
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There has been a great expansion of 
the social services in Latin America hi 
recent years. At the same time an increasing 
recognition has developed of the complexity 
and interrelatedness of all aspects of social 
and economic life and of the necessity that 
social welfare agencies take those factors 
into account. Both, the size of the social 
programs which are developing and the 
seriousness of the problems which they must 
meet, make it important that adequate 
professional training be provided to those 
who are to be responsible for social better- 
ment and care. Since schools of social work 
are among the institutions which have assu- 
med responsibility for the preparation of such 
personnel, adequate attention should be 
given to their development and efforts made 
to help them improve their standards. 

The first school of social work in Latin 
America was established in Santiago, Chile, 
at the end of 1924 and was opened early 
in 1925. By the end of 1940 a total of 
twenty-one institutions were devoted to the 
training of professional social workers. 
Approximately thirty new schools have 
been founded since that time with at least 
one in every country, except five— Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Gautemala, Haiti and the Domi- 
nican Republic. Of the fifty-one schools 
in operation at the beginning of 1948, more 
than half were in the three southernmost 


republics eleven in Argentina, fifteen in 
Brazil and seven in Chile. Three were in 
Colombia, two each in Ecuador and 
Venezuela and one in each of the other 
South American countries — Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Bolivia and Peru. There are 
two in Central America with one each in 
Panama and Costa Rica. Mexico had four 
schools and Cuba one. The number of 
schools which have been abandoned after 
being opened has been extremely limited, 
not numbering more than four or five and 
all of these except one or two have been 
reorganised and continued under different 
auspices. 

. In attempting to formulate some generalir 
zations regarding social work education in 
Latin America, the individuality of each 
school should not be forgotten. Considerable 
diversity exists and requirements for admis- 
sion and graduation vary widely. More 
detailed study of these institutions would 
more clearly reveal the factors which 
differentiate them. It appears certain that 
as their work becomes better known their 
importance will be seen to be much greater 
than is usually recognised. These centres 
of learning are coming to possess an 
increasing amount of influence and their 
graduates are making an important con- 
tribution to the improvement of the social 
services, 
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As early as 1924^ the First International 
Conference on Social Economy held in 
Buenos Aires gave recognition to the need 
for trained practitioners in the social field 
by recommending that social work or 
“applied sociology” be given a professional 
status equal to that of medicine, law and 
engineering and suggesting that universities 
establish schools to train personnel in that 
field. The Third Pan-American Scientific 
Congress which met in Lima, Peru, later 
that same year adopted a similar resolution. 
The Fifth and Sixth Pan-American Child 
Congresses held in Habana and in Lima in 
1927 and 1930 respectively, recommended 
the establishment of professional schools of 
social work, particularly as an integral part 
of existing universities. The Seventh 
American Scientific Congress held in Mexico 
in 1935 urged the founding of institutions 
which would train social workers. 

During the close of the twenty-five years, 
which have passed since the first school of 
social work was established in Latin 
America, continuous efforts have been made 
to raise the standards up to at least those 
of the older professional schools. Although 
no centralized agency has been created 
which could evaluate and accredit their 
programs, the First Pan-American Congress 
of Social Services held in Santiago de 
Chile in September, 1945, agreed on the 
necessity of drawing up minimum bases for 
the operation of the schools in order to 
maintain the necessary standards. 

Over half of the schools have been 
founded as independent institutions, quite 
frequently under the auspices of some reli- 
gious society or philanthropic organisation, 
but most of them have received govern- 
mental subsidy in one form or another. 
An increasing number are becoming affilia- 
ted with larger educational institutions or 
are being founded as an integral part of 


established universities but as far as it is 
known, no school of social work has as yet 
been established in Latin America which 
has full university status, although there 
is a definite trend in that direction. A 
number form part of law faculty, a school 
of medicine or law or a department of 
social science. This usually means that the 
older, larger and better established curri- 
culum strongly influences what is taught 
in the social work courses. This situation, 
in general, reflects the lack of recognition 
of social work as a fully developed pro- 
fession. The type of courses offered arc 
developing greater uniformity, following 
certain major patterns, but much more 
detailed information is needed about their 
content for useful comparisons to be made. 

Schools of social work, as is the case 
with other professional schools in Latin 
America, usually admit students directly 
from preparatory or secondary schools. 
Sometimes their requirements arc even 
lower. The course of study, however, is in 
all cases at least in part technical and 
professional in character. 

Although the various special fields which 
have developed in social work such as adml- 
nistratioi:!, case work, community organisa- 
tion, group work and research are quite 
generally known, efforts have usually been 
directed in Latin America toward develop- 
ing a broad synthesis of these specializations 
rather than towards giving differentiated 
instruction in each area. Inter-professional 
co-operation and the creation of more vital 
relationship between social scientists and 
social practitioners have been encouraged 
in part by the pressing nature of social 
needs and the general scarcity of technically 
trained personnel. Studies conducted by 
social scientists have usually been closely 
related to action programs. Social work 
training has also been found to be of value 
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to nutritionists, public health officers, labour 
inspectors, librarians and visiting teachers, 
and efforts have been made to make such 
instruction available to them, either in the 
schools of social work or in their own 
training centers through extension courses 
or special lectures. 

Upto the present time the formal part of 
the education programs developed in the 
schools of social work in Latin America 
has to a large extent followed traditional 
patterns of social work training developed 
in the United States and in Europe. The 
character of the training given has been, 
however, also influenced by the interests 
and views of those founding, sponsoring or 
directing the schools and by the kind of 
skills thought to be demanded by the servi- 
ces which social workers are ■ called upon 
to perform. In a few cases a genuine 
effort has been made to plan rationally 
a curriculum which will prepare workers to 
understand and help solve the most serious 
social problems. Studies of communities 
and analytical observation of agencies at 
work within them have been encouraged 
for the purpose of improving the adminis- 
tration of services and to adapt them more 
adequately to actual needs. Statistical 
research has also been given some importance 
and in a few cases effective co-operative 
relationships have been established between 
the schools and such agencies as the national 
statistical or census bureaus. 

In most cases the presentation of a thesis 
is required as one of the requisites for 
graduation. These surveys or investigations 
although, in general, rather elementary in 
character, represent an important source 
of information and constitute a valuable 
contribution to social work literature. A 
number of the schools sponsor reviews which 
publish such studies and help meet the 
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great need for social work literature which 
is adapted to local requirements. 

The development of student social work 
practice has been recognized as imperative, 
but although some experimentation has 
been carried out in this field, it is generally 
recognized that this aspect of training Is 
still underdeveloped and comparatively 
little has been done as yet to perfect or 
standardize it. 

In practically all the Latin American 
countries there has been a great demand for 
the graduates of the sehools of social work 
in a wide variety of fields. A considerable 
number of the alumni have, for example, 
been employed in the social insurance 
systems and in connection with health and 
nutrition programs. Lack of additional 
opportunities for the masses in certain areas 
increases the importance of the social worker 
as a source of a great variety of important 
practical information such as the basic 
principles of nutrition, hygiene and co- 
operative living. The practical arts arc 
consequently given considerable importance 
in some of the schools. A detailed study 
of the placement and employment expe- 
rience of trained social workers is needed 
so that more exact information could be 
made available in this respect. 

In addition to the attentioiv which has 
been given in the schools to improve the 
technical aspects of social work, considerable 
thought has been given to what the 
objectives of social, work should be and 
how social work training might meet those 
ends. The imperative necessity of improving 
the economic and social situation of the 
masses and the importance of eliminating 
undesirable living conditions rather than 
merely ameliorating them has been recog- 
nized and the possible function of social 
work in the process of improving standards 
of hvmg has been seriously examined. 
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Study of the principles of social justice has 
been given prominence in some of the 
schools so that the students might interest 
themselves in social reform. It has been 
considered that the schools of social work 
have a responsibility to help prepare leaders 
who are capable of bringing about social 
improvements and of planning and initiating 
new programs in a wide range of fields. 

In 1924 Dr. Rene Sand, the Belgian 
pioneer -in the development of international 
co-operation in the social service field, in 
a talk ^ on “International Co-operation 
for Social Welfare” mentioned the Pan 
American Union’s past contributions in the 
field of social work and predicted that it 
would expand its activities in the future. 
Such developments have been slow in 
taking place but at the Eighth International 
Conference of American States held in 
Lima, Peru, in 1938, it was recommended 
that a central informational and co-ordi- 
nating agency be established for the purpose 
of promoting co-operation between the 
schools of social service of the various coun- 
tries and assisting in the organization of 
Pan American conferences and congresses 
and it was suggested that the Pan American 
Union study the possibility of establishing 
such a progi'am. 

After the creation of the Division of 
Labour and Social Information in 1940, 
definite steps were taken to carry out this 
suggestion. A study of the programs of 
the schools of social work in Latin America 
was initiated and a preliminary report was 
published in 1943.^ Additional informa- 
tion has continued to be collected since 
then. A questionnaire was sent to all of the 
schools and further systematic study is 


planned. It was.. further suggested at the 
First Pan American Congress of Social 
Service held in ; Santiago, Chile, in 1945, 
that the schools regularly send information 
regarding their activities to the Pan 
American Union and they have been co- 
operating in this respect. It is expected 
that a greatly enlarged and up-to-date 
account of social work training in Latin 
America can be issued before the Second 
Pan American Congress of Social Service 
scheduled to be held in Rio de Janeiro 
in-,1949. 

The Division has stimulated and encou- 
raged co-operation between local, regional, 
national and international organizations 
operating in the field of social work edu- 
cation, co-ordinating their activities and 
promoting the pooling of resources. The 
existence of certain problems which can 
be faced in common to good advantage 
has also been indicated. It has aided in 
the distribution and interchange of litera- 
ture and personnel and has carried on an 
extensive correspondence with those , in 
charge of the schools. The bulletin Noticias 
has been carrying an increasing amount 
of social service news from the various 
countries and has been distributed to all 
of the schools. It is hoped that it will 
eventually be possible to issue a technical 
social work bulletin in both English and 
Spanish. 

It is desirable that this consultative and 
co-ordinating work be enlarged and ex- 
panded. Frequent visit to the. various 
countries would greatly increase the value 
of the service rendered, as had been demons- 
trated in the cases where field trips have 
been possible. The distribution, exchange 


^ Fifty-first Annual Session of the National Conference of Social Work, Toronto, 
Canada. , ' ■ 

2 Jones, Robert G., “Schools of Social Work in F<atin America,” Washington^ Pan - 
American Union, 1943, 
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and development of “ totAmerktn''°ctmSttT'’of Schools of 

the present Ume has organized social work has been in existence but it has 

informal basis could also be better g ^ Representation in the 

and expanded to advantage. International Association of Schools of 

In many circles social work has been Social Work has been somewhat erratic, 

thought of L being largely a woman’s pro- jhe alumni and foimcr students of a num- 

fessil Since it has been traditional for ber of schools have organized active groups 
professional schools in Latin America to ^hich, in addition to giving 
!dmit only one sex, a laige number of the to their alma mater, .have 
schools of social work have only been open cational programs or a post-graduate 
to women This has had a limiting effect character which serve to keep practitioners 
upon the development of the field. Although informed about the latest developments in 
an increasing member of men are now the field and give them opportunity to 
entering this vocation, salaries are not yet jointly discuss certain professional problems, 
such as to attract very many. The large 
number of part time students and of per- 
sons who do not complete the whole course 
of training has also limited development. 


As is the case with other professional 
schools, the schools of social work in Latin 
America are for the most part located in the 
larger urban centers. A majority of the 
students also come from cities although 
a greater number are being encouraged to 
come from outlying regions and it 
is being increasingly recognized that 
greater attention should be given 
to the social needs of rural and 
other isolated communities. Special scholar- 
ship funds are being established for the 
benefit of students from- such areas. 

Associations of schools of social work have 
been organised in several countries. Up to 
the present time they have been rather in- 
formal in character, possessing little or no 
evaluative or accredited functions. They 
do, however, facilitate the exchange and 
comparison of experience and ideas in the 


Since the Latin American countries tra^ 
ditionally looked to Europe for educational 
leadership, it was natural that the experts 
called to help establish the first scliools of 
social work should be from there and that 
the first Latin American students to go 
abroad to study social work should also go 
to Europe. Contacts with the United States 
were about as early® but they were more 
sporadic until about the beginning , of World 
War II. A comparison of the two currents 
of influence, however, will be left for an- 
other occasion. As the value of inter- 
national cooperation in this field is increas- 
ingly recognized, both social work students 
and faculty are being exchanged between 
various American countries. Many pro- 
blems relating to social work education are 
common to all countries and it has been 
found that each has something to contribute 
from its experience to the others, the least 
advanced having something to contribute 
as well as the more developed when genuine 
exchange takes places. 


® The writer spent the major part of the year 1925-1926 in Habana, Cuba, bringing 
the social work literature being produced in various countries to the attention of interested 
leaders but., lack of adequate support for this program made it impossible to continue 
it except on an intermittent basis during the subsequent years. 




HUTS AND HOUSES IN THE TROPICS 
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This article is a paper prepared for discussions of tropical housine and contnJnc 
SarTof“he™peSe governments interested in improving the housing 

200.000,000 families who live in tropical huts is 
indeed a formidable task, but the solution lies in having an “aided-self-help” program. 

Agancy^f-uJuS^'AfStogfo” Housing and Home Finanoe 


In the tropical and semi-tropical regions 
of the world about 1.000.000.000 people 
make their homes. These 1.000.000,000. 
men. women and children make up some- 
"thing in the order of 200,000,000 families. 
A very small proportion of these families 
live in good houses. All the others live in 
huts of one type or another. 

The literature of the temperate zones is 
full of romantic ideas about the thatched 
hut of the tropics. Although the war in 
Asia, the Middle East and Africa dispelled 
part of the illusion for Europeans and 
Americans, the legend of languorous living 
in palm shaded shelters persists in Northern 
minds. For. judged by more humane, if 
more prosaic standards, the tropical hut 
is not very good to live in. 

To be sure, it has good points. It has 
evolved in various forms out of thousands 
of years of tradition and trial-and-error. The 
earthen wall, in many variations, is rela- 
tively cool. The thatched roof constitutes 
in effect a porous awning which cuts off 
the sun and rain but permits the air to 
move through. Most important, the tropi- 
cal hut can be and is built mainly by the 
family itself, with local materials which cost 
nothing but the work of gathering them. 
These are great virtues; and they suggest 
principles for any sensible program of 
improvement in the housing of tropical 
people. 


But a closer look reveals some reasons why 
those who can afford houses do not live in 
huts as they find them in the tropics. Most 
tropical huts and settlements lack even 
elementary sanitation. Often the huts are 
crowded much too closely on the 
land. The earth floor is dirty at best. The 
walls and roofs are verminous. Smoke fills 
the space inside. And that space is too 
small, — ^much too small for health or com- 
fort. The homes of most tropical families 
are substandard. I mean substandard by 
any reasonable appraisal. 

As with other elements of human pro- 
gress, skeptics will say that these families 
are content to live the way they do and 
that they should continue to live that way. 
This is not true. Once convinced that better 
homes are available without damage to 
them in other respects, nearly all families 
who live in huts (or slums) anywhere will 
jump at the chance. 

I have seen some families in semi-tropi- 
cal South China who felt that their self- 
built huts were better for their family living 
than the very narrow new municipal houses. 

I have seen families in Ceylon who did not 
want to move from their own little shelters 
into the “company” housing because they 
feared eviction in bad times. I have seen 
families in South America who preferred 
their squatters huts to the new houses 
which involved an obligation to pay rent 
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in cash. I remember one old couple who 
did not want to move anyway, and who 
said the important things were their tea, 
their mutton, and good conversation; and 
they could bathe outdoors when it rained. 

But all of this is not relevant to the 
real problem. As part of the wide popular 
demand for better living conditions, a great 
movement to improve tropical housing is 
beginning to take shape. Accordingly, many 
governments and many individuals and 
organizations all over the tropical world arc 
trying to discover formulae by which the 
mass of their people can lift themselves 
from this stage of primitive, unhealthy living. 

Here I must apologize to the 200,000,000 
families who live in tropical huts. Of course, 
their points of view have greater validity 
than mine, since I am only an outsider and 
a student of these problems. However, I 
have a proposition to make. It is addressed 
particularly to the governments and the 
popular leaders who are Concerned about 
tropical housing. The proposition derives 
from many years of intermittent observation 
and work in the field of tropical housing. 
I have no choice but to report on these 
things as I see them; in terms which I 
understand; and as specifically as I am able. 

Further, since all of the economic rela- 
tionships vary widely in different tropical 
regions, I shall have to simplify by using 
figures which illustrate the case, rather 
than to present comprehensive statistics. For 
convenience, if I may be permitted, I shall 
outline some computations in terms of dol- 
lars. Otherwise, I would not know whether 
to use rupees, or pesos, or gourds, or any 
one of fifty other monetary units. (Inci- 
dentally, what has become of the proposals 
for a single, world-wide monetary system? 
Such a system would help us all to under- 
stand and to deal with many problems of 
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the world community, including housing.) 

The Cost of Building Houses. — ^When 
officials undertake to estimate the cost of 
building decent housing, — the cost, say, of 
substituting even minimum sanitary houses 
for insanitary tropical huts, they are likely 
to base their estimates on the use of com- 
mercial materials and the employment of 
“contractors” for construction. In other 
words, they may assume, and many do, that 
the new houses will be provided by the 
labor and skill of others than the people who 
will live in the houses. This is the modem 
method of construction, widely used in all 
highly organized societies. , 

A design is prepared. A site is selected. 
An arrangement is made with a construc- 
tion organization. That organization, the 
Contractor, secures the materials and equip- 
ment and brings in the construction workers. 
Then, after construction, the family moves 
in, and undertakes to pay for having the 
house built for them by others than 
themselves. 

Of course, there are many, variations and 
modifications of this process. But it con- 
stitutes one end of the spectrum, and, for 
most tropical housing, it costs too much. 
Let us take a look at this cost from several 
points of view. 

First, the family point of view: The cash 
incomes of families in tropical areas may 
be represented by the figure of one hundred 
dollars per year, with no visible resources 
by means of which this income can be 
measurably increased any time. Many tropi- 
cal families earn the local equivalent of 
more than this; many earn less. We have 
no reliable average or median figure; but 
the one-hundred-dollar figure may be taken 
as typical of at least some tropical situations. 

In that kind of situation it is likely that 
the minimum house and utilities built by a 
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“contractor” would cost at least one 
thousand dollars. I shall not argue the 
matter of standards here. The reader can 
be assured that^ in such a region, a new 
tropical house for a family of five, designed 
to meet even the most minimum responsible 
standards, and built by contract, will cost 
nowadays at least one thousond dollars. But 
the families rarely possess the local equi- 
valent of one thousand dollars to pay out 
in cash for a house. Further, under present 
circumstances the prospect of accumulating 
that much for the purpose is usually very 
slim, even over a long period of years. 

If the family were permitted to pay off 
the thousand dollars in say, twenty years, 
this would have serious disadvantages for 
them. Even at low rates of interest, the 
payments would demand too large a portion 
of the family income; and the debt would 
burden them with an obligation which, in 
most tropical societies as now organized, 
they would feel to be a millstone around 
their necks. 

Second, from the point of view of the 
government: Let us take the hypothetical 
case of a small, sovereign tropical nation, 
which is trying to formulate a practicable 
housing program for its people. Three- 
fourths of the population, perhaps 600,000 
families, now live in totally insanitary huts. 
New sanitary houses of absolutely minimum 
standard, if built by contractors, would cost 
at least a thousand dollars each, everything 
in. A construction program for such houses, 
spread over twenty years, and allowing for 
an increase in population meanwhile, would 
involve a cash, outlay of something like 
$40,000,000 a year. Out of its actual re- 
venues (assuming maximum taxation) the 
Government can devote only perhaps 
$300,000 per year for popular housing over 
a sustained period. The Government cannot 
carry out anything like a $40,000,000 pro- 


gram each year, by any possible financial 
formula. They, like the families, feel the 
poverty of money. That is, the resources 
of the country at present cannot handle 
national housing improvement by the 
method of having new houses built entirely 
by others than the families themselves. 

Third, the world problem taken as a 
whole is even more overwhelming. To 
provide new minimum tropical houses at 
the rate of 10,000,000 per year (in the 
hope of catching up with the need in 
twenty-five or thirty years) would 
cost at least $10,000,000,000 per 
year, if the contractor method were 
used. Now, the world community 
could probably afford such an out- 
lay, if the relatively rich subsidized the re- 
latively poor, as is done for low-income 
housing to some degree in most of the more 
advanced countries. But this does not seem 
in early prospect, even though it may be 
considered an eventual international 
objective. 

Some will point out at this juncture, that 
economic progress, industrialization, and 
greater productivity will make it possible 
ultimately for families and nations to pro- 
vide for every tropical family at least the 
thousand-dollar-house built by the contrac- 
tor method. This is a basic goal, to be 
achieved as rapidly as all circumstances 
permit. But meanwhile the families, the 
popular leaders, the governments, and the 
international organizations face the ques- 
tion of what to do now, during the inter- 
vening relatively long period. For, at this 
time, in general, they cannot find any way 
to get such minimum houses in very large 
numbers for the millions who live in huts. 

It is not my intention to belittle the con- 
struction of houses by contractors of one 
type or another. Where families or com- 
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munities can afford this method^ it is pro- 
bably the best that has been devised. In 
fact, in nearly all situations the use of the 
contractor to some degree is most economic. 
I have made a somewhat black-and-white 
case here only to bring out the principles and 
the proposition which I have in mind. 

Wealth of Manpower and Materials . — 
Against the discouraging picture which I 
have outlined, let us make a sort of ap- 
praisal of the resources which are readily 
available now and which may be mobilized 
for dealing with the problem of popular 
housing in the tropics. 

First, I believe that by all odds the 
greatest resource is the manpower of the 
families themselves. Most tropical families 
have always built their own huts. In doing 
so they have developed certain knowledge, 
certain traditions and certain skills. Unaid- 
ed, and bound to some degree by tradition, 
they cannot build better than the poor huts 
in which they live. But, with some training 
and some financial and technical assistance, 
this resource in manpower is potentially 
enormous. 

For the small tropical country cited above, 
if two members of each family devoted one 
day per week to- home improvement work 
for a year, and if we place a monetary value 
of only a half-dollar per man-day for this 
work, we find, for 600,000 families, an annual 
value in self-nelp totalling $ 30,000,000. If 
during any one year, only one family in 
ten took part in a program on this basis, 
the value would total $3,000,000. Contrast 
this with the meagre $300,000 which repre- 
sents the amount which it is feasible for the 
Government to lay out each year in cash for 
popular housing. 

Self-help I propose as the greatest single 
immediate resource for. dealing with the 
wide improvement of shelter in the tropics. 


Not that the self-help principle is limited 
to use in tropical regions. It is the prevail- 
ing principle for rural housing in most of 
the world; and it is a great factor for urban 
housing in Sweden and other countries. 
But it is probably best adapted to use in the 
tropics, as we shall see. 

The monetary value of self-help is great, 
but this is not its greatest value. When the 
family and its neighbours play a major role 
in making better homes, their satisfaction 
and pride in creation and accomplishment 
can be one of the most important things 
in their lives. Real homes must be built 
with love; and only the family which helps 
to make its own home can in fact build 
with love. Further, the self-help principle 
makes it much easier for the family to be 
the permanent “owner” of the house than 
is possible by other formulae. I believe 
this has great , merit in fostering a sense 
of security, since it reduces the fear and 
danger of eviction. Further, and very 
important, occupant ownership permits self- 
help also on maintenance and further 
improvement, without the need for any 
relatively large cash expenditures. 

Likewise, in evaluating resources for tro- 
pical housing, all history demonstrates that 
abundant materials for building lie close 
at hand in nearly every locality. Most 
families in the tropics rarely purchase basic 
materials. They cannot afford to do so, 
and they do not have to do so. In tradi- 
tional self-help building, earth is taken for 
walls, saplings and branches for wattle, 
thatch for roofs, and so on, in wide 
variation. 

The presence of local native materials 
constitutes an enormous resource for building*- 
and for improving homes. But its potem 
tialities are by no means realized yet. 
Industrial processes can make these mate- 
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rials far better for use, and also less costly 
in man-hours devoted to their extraction 
and preparation. Simple machines can 
make good bricks instead of crumbling earth 
blocks; roofing can be made from the 
materials now used for verminous thatch; 
cement is produced from ordinary lime- 
stone; from asbestos or clay, pipes are made 
to use in lieu of ditches; and so on at 
great length. 

Of course, even the minimum home in 
• the tropics may require some equipment 
which is not feasible to produce locally, 
metal articles for sanitation, perhaps hard- 
ware for doors and shutters, and electric 
wiring and fixtures, to name a few possible 
examples. The basic resources in materials, 
however, are almost always available in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Aided-S elf -Help Formula. — It is not 
my intent to propose any single formula 
for all tropical situations. That would be 
folly. Rather, I do propose that, with 
infinite modification and variation, certain 
principles can be widely adapted to tropical 
housing problems. 

That is, I believe these principles to be 
useful for countries or regions where the 
community decides not to wait for a gene- 
ration or two until it has achieved relatively 
great overall economic advance; and where 
it is decided to mobilize and utilize the 
available resources, not to build a few 
hundred or a few thousand excellent houses, 
but to improve the shelter of the whole 
population as best possible within the limits 
of -those resources. 

For on these two points great mistakes 
have been made over and over again. 
Virtually paralyzed by the enormous size 
and complexity of the task, many govern- 
ments have in effect called it hopeless for 
the time being, and have decided to do 
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almost nothing about popular housing. They 
do not like to take this negative and 
defeatist position, but they feel helpless 
when they are unable to find a practicable 
formula. 

Or, conversely, under the necessity of 
making a start, they devote the resources 
which the government itself can muster to 
the construction of new houses for only 
one percent of the families who need them, 
or perhaps one-tenth of one per cent. For 
example, if the Government of the small 
tropical country used earlier for illustration 
were to devote its $ 300,000 per 
year to providing 300 one-thousand- 
dollar houses, these would be far 
better than the huts, but they would make 
almost no impression on the problem. They 
now have perhaps 600,000 insanitary huts, 
and new families and new insanitary huts 
are being created at the rate of perhaps 
10,000 per year. A program of 300 houses 
each year would eliminate the 600,000 huts 
in 2000 years; and meanwhile, — well, it 
becomes preposterous. 

So the Aided-Self-Help Formula is pro- 
posed for purposes of doing the best 
possible through the coming ten or twenty 
or thirty years, toward the transition from 
huts to houses for the 200,000,000 tropical 
families who now live in conditions which 
are deplored by all who know them at 
first hand. And those conditions are in fact 
pretty tough; mud, filth, vermin, serious 
overcrowding, darkness. 

The Elements of an Aided-Self-Help 
Program. — Of course, aided-self-help on the 
scale proposed cannot at once accomplish 
everything that may be desirable. It can only 
make shelter better in the most crucial 
respects, — an improvement, but not the 
final outcome. Hence, in applying the 
principle of aided-self-help, we may inquire: 
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What elements of shelter in the tropics are 
most important? What phases should^ be 
given priority in utilizing the limited 
resources? 

Clearly, priority should be given to solving 
the problems of land and of sanitation. For 
tropical living, the nature of the shelter 
itself is perhaps not most critical. To achieve 
any marked improvement in the living en- 
vironment, there must be made available 
enough land, with secure tenure, in a 
reasonable location. Very often this is not 
now the case. The matter of land comes 
first. 

Then, health and cleanliness and conve- 
nience require above all else potable water 
safe for drinking and cooking, and con- 
venient for washing. Ordinarily, self-help 
alone cannot meet this need. There is 
also necessary a sanitary method for dis- 
posal of wastes, but this can be provided 
by modem sewerage or by sanitary privies 
of some type. 

For the shelter itself, improvement is 
most needed in providing hard, clean floors, 
in better types of roofing, and in the enlarge- 
ment and division of inside space. 

The elements which have to be aided 
now emerge. The community, through the 
government or otherwise, can assist the 
families with the problems of land, sanh 
tation, materials, machines, organization, 
techniques and training. It is in this way 
that the formula becomes self-help-plus, or 
aided-self-help. 

Let us illustrate oy a specific example. 
This is the same hypothetical example, but 
it comes close to the essential facts in some 
fairly typical situations. Assume 600,000 
families living in primitive huts. Assume 
an increase of 10,000 each year in the 
number of poor families and poor huts. 


Assume a program aimed at 20,000 some- 
what better homes each year to substitute 
for huts. Assume cash incomes in the 
range of $ 100 per family per year; and 
assume that these families can and will 
pay out one dollar cash per month for 
improving their homes. 

The main outlines of, such a program 
might be organised to include: 

Land and Utilities . — In this example, the 
Government will provide the land for the 
houses, install such utilities as can be 
afforded, and furnish the community 
services. For this application of the formula 
it is proposed that a monthly rental of .a 
half-dollar be paid by the family to reim- 
burse the government for its costs in the 
land-and-utility phase of the operation. 

The land element involves selection of 
sites, and hence involves problems of town 
and country planning, and also site planning. 
These are very complex problems and they 
require the greatest skill and ingenuity, 
particularly in view of the tiny cash amounts 
available per family to cover the costs of 
land, utilities and services. Economy in 
site development, as also the application of 
the self-help principle in construction, 
ideally require that the house be clustered 
and not widely scattered, nor piled up in 
flats, — villages in the country and fringe 
settlements for the towns and cities. 

The utilities include such water supply, 
sanitary drainage, and electricity as it is 
possible to provide within the fifty cents 
per month. Here is a field for technical 
research of the utmost imnortance, both 
by national and by international agencies. 
The utility arrangements now so common 
in the temperate zones must be entirely 
recast for minimum conditions in the 
tropics. . ' 
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Community services include the best that 
can be devised at very small cost in the 
way of recreation facilities; fire protection; 
waste removal; road maintenance (if any); 
and such institutions as nurseries and clinics. 
Some part or all of the cash cost of such 
services are usually covered from funds other 
than the home improvement funds. Neigh- 
bourhood co-operation can and must 
reduce the strictly local cash cost to very 
low figures. ' 

Materials . — Great progress is being made 
all over the world both in the development 
of new types of materials and in the indus- 
trial processes for producing materials. 
Again, research in this field offers great 
opportunities for international co-operation.. 
In the example which we are reviewing 
here, the National Government will make 
an exhaustive study of the problem of 
materials. And they will proceed, as seems 
most sensible from year to year, to encourage 
the' use of materials which the families can 
gather themselves; to encourage or directly 
develop the materials industries; and, where 
it is economic, to continue or facilitate the 
import of certain materials and equipment. 
The Government may also initiate a plan 
for the storage and distribution of materials. 
Development of the materials industry may 
be part of a generally beneficial program 
of industrialization; and it may involve 
international credit and technical assistance. 

At the end of two years this particular 
Government may be encouraging the use 
of local earth plus cement for floors and 
walls; and for this purpose it may have 
established a new, small-scale domestic 
cement industry. It may have devised a 
home-made method of making doors and 
shutters from native lumber. It may have 
introduced a design and a vermin-proof 
fiber-board roofing which offers complete 
insulation and ventilation^ and although 


relatively short-lived, very inexpensive. 
From the experience of some other country, 
it may have found a method for drilling 
wells and pumping, storing and distributing 
domestic water supply which costs only a 
fraction as much as traditional temperate- 
zone methods. 

The Government has made compromises, 
and it still faces many problems; but, for 
the time being it has rationalized the 
materials supply for self-help housing; and 
it has been made possible far better mini- 
mum houses than were possible before. 

Construction . — The families do most of 
the construction themselves. The neigh- 
bours help; and skilled labour is drawn 
in only as necessary. The Government 
provides simple plans and technical assist- 
ance. Equally important, they inaugurate 
a training program on construction methods 
and on maintenance. If the other phases 
of the undertaking are operating well, the 
actual contruction is easy. 

For the types of small houses advocateu 
at this time, it is necessary for the family 
to purchase seventy dollars worth of mate- 
rials and equipments, — cement, fiber board, 
a little pipe, elementary electric wiring, and 
a chemical toilet box. The family also 
has to hire for two weeks, from the Govern- 
ment or elsewhere, a manual machine for 
making earth-cement blocks, at a cost of 
ten dollars. And twenty dollars worth of 
skilled labour has to be utilized. In order 
to pay for these items during the relatively 
short period of construction, the Government 
has arranged for the family to borrow one 
hundred dollars and, in twenty years, to 
repay it \vith the other fifty cents per 
month which the family can afford to lay 
in cash towards the improvement of its home. 

The Choice for Governments . — It is clear 
now that the formula consists of Self-help 
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Plus; and that the plus is in the form of 
governmental assistance within the avail- 
able resources and ingenuity. It is clear 
that, where this formula can be applied, 
it can produce very large numbers of houses 
which are far superior to the traditional 
huts. The Government has choice to make 
between doing nothing now or building a 
very few excellent houses which will actually 
accomplish almost nothing as measured 
against the problem or undertaking an 
aided-self-help program. 

True, the families have to become inte- 
rested. A propaganda campaign and the 
offer of the formula will prove whether it 
will be taken up and become popular, or 
whether it can be reshaped for the purposes. 
Perhaps only a hundred families join up 
the first year. If it goes well, (as 
originally organized, or as readapted) a 
thousand will subscribe the second year, 
and ten thousand the third year. 

Even for so elementary a program, there 
is much for the Government to do. A 
Ministry or Department or Agency has to 
be designated or established. Competent 
people have to be assigned or engaged. The 
problems have to be catalogued, evaluated 
and analyzed. A program has to be 
fonnulated. The fundamental matter of 
laiid utilities has to be dealt with. Research 


has to be undertaken. International assist- 
ance and experience have to be canvassed. 
The supply of materials has to be rationa- 
lized. The small loans have to be arranged 
and effected. Education and training have 
to be instituted. 

Formidable! Particularly for small 
governments with little experience in this 
kind of thing, or for governments with 
many millions of families who need little 
houses in place of huts. 

True, formidable. But what are govern- 
ments for unless to tackle the great problems 
which their people cannot cope with 
unaided? What is the use in developing 
agriculture and industry and trade, educa- 
tion and public health and welfare, unless 
concurrently the homes of the people, the 
culmination of national and family life, 
are advanced as rapidly as the available 
resources and skill make possible? 

The aided-self-help formula is not new, 
and it is not the last word. It is “tropical 
housing in transition”. The present writer 
believes that, by analyzing, planning and 
organizing an aided-self-help program, 
many local, national and international 
communities can help greatly towards a 
solution of the basic shelter problems of 
200,000,000 tropical families. 
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In this article the author makes a fervent plea for “Legal Aid and Legal Advice” 
by the State to indigent persons. “The sense of frustration and bitterness which overpowers 
a litigant who reasonably believes has a true and just claim, but is unable to obtain redress 
on account of the insuperable barrier of expense beyond his means, is a fruitful source ot 
a feeling of hostility towards the present order of things in general, and the State in 
particular.” Therefore, the writer gives us the general principles underlying the scheme 
for rendering Legal Aid to the poor, in order to remove this canker of frustration and 
bitterness. 

Justice J. C. Shah was appointed Permanent Judge of the Bombay High Court, 
March 1949. 


Legal assistance to persons not having 
sufficient means to obtain advice is of vital 
importance. In the expression ‘legal 
assistance’ I include both Legal Aid and 
Legal Advice. By Legal Aid, I mean 
assistance in the conduct of proceedings in 
a court of law, such as remission of court 
fees, and other incidental expenses and the 
provision of free representation by latvyers. 
By Legal Advice, I mean advice on legal 
matters, including the drafting of agree- 
ments and conveyances, and negotiations. 
There was a time when litigation, — the 
assertion of legal rights both in and out 
of court — ^was believed to be a necessary' 
evil, arising out of the quarrelsome instincts 
of the citizens, and which had to be 
tolerated. The State assumed an attitude 
of benevolent neutrality in the matter of 
litigation and only provided a pyramid of 
courts in which the litigants were expected 
to litigate their disputes, and granted licences 
to a band of experts in law who would 
act for the litigants and assist them in 
obtaining redress. 

The conception of a duty of the State 
to provide a social welfare service for the 
benefit of indigent persons is of very modern 
growth. Till lately the State never recog- 
nised that the citizens had any claim upon 
it to obtain assistance in the matter of 


litigation before the courts of the realm. 
This policy of neutrality resulted in a sense 
of frustration in the mind of a substantial 
section of the community, that justice 
could be had only by those who could 
afford to defray often not inconsiderable 
amount required to be spent for securing 
the assistance of expert lawyers and meeting 
incidental expenses. If a person got iiijured 
on the road, he would be removed to a 
hospital maintained by the State, and would 
be treated there, if he so chose, practically 
free of charge. The public conscience 
recognised the existence of a duty to look 
after the health and well-being of the 
community at large, but when the life, 
liberty or property of an individual was 
threatened, by reason of conflicting claims, 
the aggrieved person was left to obtain re- 
dress for himself and the State rendered, 
him no assistance. This state of affairs' 
attracted the attention of thoughtful persons 
all over the world by the end of the 19th 
century and the beginning of the present 
century, and societies sprang up of which 
the aim was service of the indigent poor 
to obtain legal advice and assistance. 

The principle of an effective system of 
providing legal aid to indigent persons and 
even the middle classes is a necessary 
incident of the rising public conscience. 


■^Presidential Address by the Honourable Mr. Justice J. C. Shah, The Bombay 
Provincial Legal Aid Conference, 1949. 
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which envisages a wider function for the 
Government than mere preservation of 
security- — internal and external.' Modern 
political .'thought expects every State which 
lays claim to be a civilized State to provide 
not merely security of life and limb for its 
citizens, but also to provide for that assist- 
ance which conduces to the welfare of the 
individual in all ivalks of life. Even in 
the most advanced State considerable Icc- 
wav is still required to be made up so as 
to enable each individual to attain the 
utmost self-expression with equality of 
opportunity and equality of means. 

Unfortunately in our country that aspect 
of social service of the nature of legal aid 
has for various reasons been thoroughly 
neglected by the State. During the period 
of the British Rule nothing more than 
the most rudimentary form of legal aid 
was available to the citizens. There was 
no opportunity for the citizens to obtain 
anything like free legal advice, even for 
the most desei'ving and the most indigcnl 
cases. The State maintained an attitude 
of neutrality in the matter of litigation 
as in several other spheres of life. It 
accepted no obligations to render any 
assistance to litigants except by providing 
Courts. It is refreshing to find that the 
Government of Bombay have in spite of 
numerous pressing problems, directed their 
attention to this matter of vital social 
service, and appointed a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Bhagwati, 
to suggest ways and means to provide for 
a broad-based legal aid, to indigent litigants 
in the Province. 

The provisions made in O. 33, Civil Pro- 
cedure Code (1908) and the corresponding 
provisions in the earlier Codes, were not 
and are not of great assistance to the 
litigants, and sometimes serve as a handi- 
cap to the indigent litigant. The litigant 
6 ' 


who" desires to obtain this rudimentary 
assistance is known by the uncomplimentary 
designation of ‘Pauper’, A Pauper is 
defined under the G. P. Code as a person 
who is not possessed of sufficient means 
to enable him to pay the fee prescribed 
by law for the plaint, or where no such fee 
is prescribed, when he is not entitled to 
property vvoith one hundred rupees other 
than his wearing apparel and the subject- 
matter of the suit. I have always failed to 
imagine any suit to which the second part 
of the definition would apply at least in 
those cases -which arc sought to be litigated 
in the Courts in the mofussil. So far as I 
am aware there is no “plaint” which can be 
lodged in a Court in respect of which “no 
fee is prescribed”, I believe the provision 
has remained on the Statute Book as a 
matter of abundant caution, and is not ap- 
plicable to any class of cases which comes 
before the courts of the realm on , the Court 
Fees Act framed at present. To any one 
having the slightest acquaintance with the 
expenses of litigation, it must be obvious 
that the court fee payable on the plaint is 
comparatively a small fraction of the total 
expense which the litigant is called upon to 
bear in any fairly contested litigation. To 
confine legal aid to only that class of per- 
sons whose total means do not exceed the 
amount of court fee payable on a plaint, 
and that in respect of court fee only, is in 
effect denying any assistance. Even for 
securing this modicum of assistance the 
litigant has got to go through a searching 
enquiry as to his claim to “pauperism”. 
For all the expenses required to be incurred 
for prosecuting the suit the Pauper Plaintiff 
is put on the same footing as an ordinary 
litigant. One notable lacuna which obvi- 
ously handicaps the pauper plaintiff is that 
neither the Code, nor the Rules made or 
Circulars issued by . the Courts provide for 
assigning a lawyer who would be bound to 
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act and work for him. Even the payment of 
the Court Fee is in a sense deferred. If the 
Pauper Plaintiff loses the suit partially or 
wholly he will be rendered liable for pay- 
ment of the court fee as ordered by the 
court. The right of appeal by a pauper 
appellant is limited by several restrictions 
such as the prima facie satisfaction of the 
Appeal Court that he has a good case on a 
substantial question of law or that the deci- 
sion of the trial court is unjust. In view of 
the nature of the assistance given and its 
extent, an indigent defendant has no op- 
portunity of obtaining any assistance in the 
litigation, so far as the trial court is con- 
cerned. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
poor and indigent litigants who are re- 
quired to litigate their claims before courts 
in the Districts, do not obtain any legal aid 
in any real sense of the term. There is no 
provision for legal advice before litigation 
is actually embarked upon. During the 
course of the litigation, a VC17 small class of 
poor persons who satisfy the strict defini- 
tion of the word “pauper” get the doubtful 
benefit of deferring payment of the court fee 
payable on the plaint; the pauper has got 
to bear all the incidental expenses and to 
pay the usual fee to the lawyers engaged by 
him; and if the pauper litigant happens to 
be an appellant he is put under an addi- 
tional handicap to which the other litigants 
are not subject, i. e. that he must approach 
the appeal court within thirty days from 
the date of the decree of the court from 
whose decision the appeal is preferred and 
he must satisfy, besides his status as a pauper 
that his appeal raises a substantial ques- 
tion of law, or that the decision is other- 
wise erroneous or unjust meaning thereby 
prima facie erroneous or unjust. 

In the case of pauper litigants before the 
High Court of Bombay, the position is 
slightly better inasmuch as under the Rules 


obtaining on the Original Side, for the 
actual conduct of the case, the Prothonotary 
assigns counsel and attorney who must 
attend to the case without any expectation 
of remuneration from the pauper litigant. 

The position of the litigant in a Criminal 
Court if not worse is certainly not better 
than that of a litigant in a Civil Court. 
Under the rules at present obtaining except 
in cases where an accused person is charged 
with the commission of an offence for which 
capital sentence may be inflicted there is no 
provision for giving any legal assistance in 
the courts of trial, and only in cases where 
the accused is charged with the commission 
of capital offences in an appeal court or 
where the Government prefers an appeal 
against an order of acquittal by the trial 
court that lawyers are assigned to an ac- 
cused person in the appeal. Beyond ex- 
empting a person in custody from payment 
of court fee in criminal cases and assigning 
lawyers in a small class of cases, there is no 
other assistance rendered by the State to 
any litigant in a criminal court. It is obvi- 
ous that the high incidence of court fee on 
the plaints and other incidental proceedings, 
and the remuneration required to be paid 
to lawyers, renders litigation even in asser- 
tion of genuine claims a luxury not within 
the reach of the poor or even the middle- 
class citizens. 

It is beyond question that this state of 
affairs is entirely unsatisfactory. It is nothing 
but a truism to say that justice which is 
beyond the means of a citizen is not real 
justice; it might tend to be an instrument for 
enforcing the will of a rich and compara- 
tively well-to-do person through the agency 
of the State, his will on his less fortunate 
opponent. 

There is always in every State (and espe- 
cially in our country where the average 
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income is so miserably low and a large sec- 
tion is so poor that it is unable to afford 
anything but the barest means of subsis- 
tence), a large class of persons who arc un- 
able to obtain redress of their wrongs with 
their unaided resources. This section when 
called upon to undertake litigation for the 
protection of its rights always has to resort 
to the moneylender, who advances moneys 
on extortionate terms or to enter into 
champertous agreements with the trafficker 
in litigation. It often happens that irres- 
pective of the ultimate result of the litiga- 
tion (even if it terminates entirely in his 
favour) the poor litigant who has had to 
borrow money for financing his litiga- 
tion or has entered into an agreement to 
share the fruits of his victory is more often 
than not a loser in the final result. It is 
therefore easy to imagine the dissatisfaction 
which this section of the public must feel 
towards the system of administration of 
justice. The doors of the courts of justice 
are supposed to be open to all and sundry, 
but so are supposed to be the doors of all 
the institutions which cater for the benefit 
of the public; but are they really so? The 
advantage is only obtained by the compara- 
tively well-to-do who can afford to obtain 
the benefit of the amenity provided by de- 
fraying the heavy expenses involved. The 
sense of frustration and bitterness which 
overpowers a litigant who reasonably be- 
lieves has a true and just claim, but is un- 
able to obtain redress on account of the in- 
superable barrier of expense beyond his 
means, is a fruitful source of a feeling of 
hostility towards the present order of things 
in general, and the State in particular. 

Time is ripe when ways and means must 
be devised and adopted by the State for 
removing this canker of frustration and 
bitterness: and we must welcome the step 
taken by the Government to ascertain the 


extent of legal aid to which the citizens are 
entitled, and the appointment of the Com- 
mittee docs not come a day too soon. 

Individual effort' is not wanting to 
remedy, so far as it is within the power of 
the individual to remedy this state of affairs; 
almost every lawyer has had occasion to 
work for litigants who had just claims but 
who were so poor that they could not pay 
his remuneration; societies like the Bombay 
Legal Aid Society arc functioning which 
attempt at alleviating the suffering caused, 
but the problem is so large that it can be 
tackled only by the State with its ample 
resources, with the assistance of the public- 
spirited citizens both within and without the 
ranks of the legal profession. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that if it is the duty of 
the State to look after the health and well- 
being of its citizens and to devise ways and 
means to maintain the health and well-being 
of the citizens, it is as much the duty of the 
State to render the analogous form of social 
service, viz. providing for an institution 
through which legal advice and assistance 
should be given to persons who have a 
grievance. 

In advocating this view, I am not un- 
mindful of the danger that the agency of 
the State which provides legal assistance 
would be swamped by a mass of complaints 
and grievances of an imaginary character 
which cither cannot be redressed or do not 
require any redress. However, it should 
not be more difficult to weed out the liti- 
gant with an imaginary grievance than to 
weed out a hypochondriac from the public 
hospital. 

However, the more important question 
that presents itself is: how is this assistance 
to be rendered so as to make social service 
or legal aid reasonably ^efficient? The State 
cannot afford to forego the payment of the 
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court fee and. it would not be in the interest 
of the- State to do so in favour of all the 
litigants generally. Nor for obvious reasons 
the payment of the court fee be deferred till 
the conclusion of the trial in every case. 
You cannot abolish the lawyers as a class 
though that expedient is often suggested 
in the uninformed though influential quar- 
ters. In these days of ever-changing laws 
and a mass of legislatioiij courts cannot 
function without the expert aid rendered 
by the lawyers. ' The layman has neither 
the aptitude nor the training nor the facili- 
ties to acquaint himself with the maze 
of law, legislative, common and Judge- 
made; he cannot familiarise himself 
with the procedure of the Courts; he can- 
not sift the evidence, which is necessary to 
support his case, nor is he in a position to 
sift the relevant from irrelevant. All this 
assistance must be provided by the lawyers 
and if you seek to eiiclude lawyers from the 
courts there can be nothing but chaos. 

The remedy therefore must be sought in 
a different direction. This is not the place, 
nor is the time at my disposal sufficient to 
enable me to go in detail into the varied 
aspects of the suggestions which I propose 
hereafter to make. I propose to state to you 
in the form of certain broad headings, cer- 
tain principles which should govern the 
rendering of legal aid. I am conscious of 
the fact that each of these heads involves 
the enunciation of important matters of 
policy •'.vhich may be disputed. I am also 
conscious of the fact that working of these 
principles may not be within the capacity 
of the agency rvhich seeks, to render legal 
aid, and would postulate the existence of a 
very much advanced state of economic 
development of our country, than what has 
been attained, so far. Bearing, however, in 
mind the difficulties, I proceed to state, what 
I cpnceive should be the general principles 


underlying the scheme for rendering Legal 
Aid: — 

(1) The State must accept the obliga- 
tion to provide legal assistance. The 

, Sta.te must undertake this obligation 
not as a matter of doing charity to 
the indigent, but the rendering of a 
social service. 

(2) That the legal assistance must be 
given to a veiy much larger section 
of the public than the one which 
is peimitted to obtain at present. 
This aid must be given at the cost 
of the State. 

(3) That the right to obtain legal assist- 
ance must be judged with refe- 
rence not to the amount of court 
fee payable in a civil case, nor the 
nature of the charge made in' a 
criminal case, but upon the capa- 
city of the litigant to bear the 
burden of litigation expenses. In- 
come of the litigant taken in 
conjunction with his other assets 
should be a test of capacity. 

(4) That legal assistance should -not 
merely stop at rendering assistance 
when the dispute reaches the courts, 
but should include advice and the 
preliminaries to litigation. 

(5) That the agency through which the 
legal assistance seirdce is rendered 
should be a State-sponsored agency, 
though not a department of the 
State. Such agency may be similar 
to the Law Society in England. 

(6) Legal assistance should be given to 
all persons who satisfy certain re- 
quirements as to the nature of the 
dispute regarding which they seek 
to obtain advice, or litigate in Court, 
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(7) A lawyer should be assigned to a 
litigant for the conduet of his ease, 
on the production of a certificate 
that he satisfies the requirements of 
law which justify the grant of assist- 
ance. 

(8) Reasonable remuneration should be 
paid to lawyers rendering legal 

. assistance. The cost of the schemx 
of legal aid should be met from 
the (a) contributions made by 
persons to whom assistance is ren- 
dered, {b) costs recovered from the 
opposite parties, and {c) grant by 
the State. 

(9) Payment of court fees and other 
incidental fees should be deferred 
\vholiy or partially in respect of 
indigent litigants, taking into con- 
sideration the capacity of the liti- 
gant. A scale c:' contributions for, 
those ’.vho can partially meet the 
costs should be devised. 

(10) That a branch of the legal agency 
must be a necessary adjunct to 
every court, Ci'iminal and Civil, 
and should as far as possible be 
managed through the agency of the 
lawyers attached or practising in 
that court. 

(11) That the expressions “pauper” and 
“pauperism” should be deleted from 
all legislation intended to amelio- 
rate the eondition of persons who 
need assistance and should be sub- 
stituted by expressions such as “as- 
sisted persons.” 

It may not be out of place to direct our 
attention to other States, notably the United 
Kingdom. In the year 194,4 a Committee 
under the chairmanship of Lord RushclifFe 
was appointed “to enquire what facilities at 


present exist in England arid Wales for 
giving legal advice and - assistance to Poor 
Persons, and to make recommendations as 
appear to be desirable for the purpose of 
securing that Poor Persons in need of . legal 
advice may have such facilities at their dis- 
posal, and for modifying and improving, so 
far as seems expedient, the existing system 
whereby legal aid is available to Poor Per- 
sons in the conduct of litigation in 
which they arc concerned, whether in civil 
or criminal courts.” 

The Committee made a detailed report 
which was submitted to the Parliament and 
the principal recommendations of what is 
known as the Rushcliffe Committee Report 
have been accepted by the Government and 
are incorporated in a Bill which aims at 
providing free legal aid and advice. Before 
I place before you the details of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, it may be pertinent to 
note that even in the United Kingdom 
before 1914, practically the same conditions 
prevailed regarding “Legal Assistance” in 
the matter of civil litigation as are prevalent 
in our country at present. In that year O. 
XVI was added to the Supreme Court 
Rules, under which, after making certain 
enquiries, the Court had the power to ad- 
mit a litigant as a “Poor Person”, and 
assign to him a solicitor and counsel; the 
effect of the admission being that the Poor 
Person was not required to pay any court 
fee, the counsel and solicitor assigned to 
him were forbidden to charge him anything 
for acting for him, and that the Poor Per- 
son was not to pay the costs of the other 
party, except where he had acted unreason- 
ably in prosecuting or defending the action. 
These rules were • applicable, however, to 
the Supreme Court. Various amendments 
were made in the Rules from time to time 
as defects vvere discovered in the ^vorkino• 

O 

thereof, and the provisions were extended 
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to certain selected Assize Towns. It is a 
curious commentary' that the advantage of 
these provisions was taken by a large num- 
ber of persons in matrimonial causes. The 
Rules of the Supreme Court did not apply 
to the County Courts and there was no 
system of assistance to Poor Persons engaged 
in litigation in that Court. 

In the Criminal Courts, apart from what 
were known as the “dock briefs” and re- 
questing the amicus ctiriae, in cases of un- 
usual difficulty or importance, the first step 
in Legal Assistance was taken in 1903, by 
the enactment of the Poor Persons’ Defence 
Act. Under that Act on a certificate being 
given that legal aid should be provided to 
an accused person, the expenses of the 
defence were to be met by the Public Ex- 
chequer. This Act was substituted by the 
Poor Persons’ Defence Act, 1930, under 
which more extensive legal aid was provid- 
ed for Poor Persons, both in cases tried 
before the Courts of Summaiy Jurisdiction, 
as well as the Quarter Sessions or Assizes. 
There were certain provisions also made 
relating to legal aid in the matter of pre- 
sentation of appeals. 

Apart from the statutory provisions re- 
lating to Legal Aid and Advice, there were 
and are several voluntary organisations 
which rendered legal assistance to Poor 
Persons. 

In paragraph 127 of their Report the 
Rushcliffe Committee made the following 
recommendations in the matter of civil liti- 
gation; 

(1) Legal aid should be available in all 
Courts and in such manner as will 
enable persons in need to have 
access to the professional help they 
require; 


(2) This provision should not be limited 

to those who are normally classed 
as poor but should include a rvider 
income group; 

(3) Those who cannot afford to pay any- 

thing for legal aid should receive 
this free of cost. There should be 
a scale of contributions for those 
who can pay something towards 
costs ; 

(4) The cost of the scheme should be 

borne by the State, but the scheme 
should not be administered either 
as a department of State or by local 
authorities; 

(5) The legal profession should be res- 

ponsible for the administration of 
the scheme, except that part of it 
dealt with under the Poor Prisoners 
Defence Act; 

(6) Barristers and solicitors should re- 

ceive adequate remuneration for 
their services; 

(7) The Law Society should be request- 

ed to frame a scheme on the lines 
outlined in our detailed recom- , 
mendations providing for the 
establishment of Legal Aid Centres 
in appropriate towns and cities 
throughout the country; ■ 

(8) The Law Society should be answer- 

able to the Lord Chancellor for the 
administration of the scheme, and 
a Central Advisory Committee 
should be appointed to advise him 
on matters of general policy; 

(9) The term “poor person” should be 

discarded and the term “assisted 
person” adopted. 
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In paragraph 140, the same Committee 
made tlie following six recommendations in 
the matter of criminal litigation; 

(1) Legal aid. shall be granted in all 
cases heard m criminal couits where 
it appears desirable in the interests 
of justice, and that any doubt as to 
whether or not a certifica:te shall be 
granted, shall be resolved in favour 
of the applicant. In the term “all 
cases” we include the parties on 
both sides in civil cases coming 
before the criminal courts; 

(2) A certificate entitling the pei-son to 
whom it is granted to legal aid shall 
be granted in cases in Magistrates’ 
Courts by two magistrates, one sti- 
pendiary or alderman of the City 
of London, as the case may be; 
in Quarter Sessions by the Recorder 
or Chairman; in other courts by 
the Judge. Provision shall be made 
for application to the Clerk of the 
Court by letter or in person; 

(3) On appeal, a certificate may be 
granted either by the Court from 
whose decision or by the Court to 
which the appeal is made; 

(4) It shall be the duty of the authority 
granting a certificate to ensure that 
adequate time is allowed for the 
preparation of the case. In normal 
circumstances this should not be 
less than four days; 

(5) Solicitors and barristers shall be 
fairly remunerated, having regard 
to the amount of work involved in 
each case. The amount to be paid 
shall be assessed by the Clerk to the 
Justices, Clerk of the Peace or the 
Cilerk of Assize, as the case may be. 


and that official may call for and 
tax a bill. In this matter there shall 
be an appeal from the Clerk to the 
Justices to the Clerk of the Peace- 
and in the case of a Quarter Ses- 
sion bill from the Clerk of the 
Peace to the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions. Proper allowances for 
travelling (including travel by car, 
which shall be allowed at the same 
rates as the County Council for the 
country concerned allows its 
Officers) and reasonable allowances 
for witnesses, including expert wit- 
ness shall be made; 

(6) The cost of working this system shall 
be borne by the tax-payer and not 
by the rate-payer as at present. 

And they made several detailed sugges- 
tions as to the class of persons to be aided, 
method of calculating the means of and 
contributions by assisted persons in civil 
cases and criminal cases. 

Acting upon this Report, the Bill intro- 
duced in Parliament, provides for Legal Aid 
to all persons whose disposable income does 
not exceed £420 a year — nearly Rs. 5,000 
a year. 

I can do no better than tell you what 
the relevant portions of the Bill are: 

Financial Conditions of Legal Aid . — 

2. — (1) Subject to this Part of this Act, 
legal aid shall be available for any person 
whose disposable income does not exceed 
four hundred and twenty pounds a year: 

Provided that a person may be refused 
legal aid if he has a disposable capital of 
more than five hundred pounds and it ap- 
pears that he can afford to proceed without 
legal aid. 
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(2) Where a person I'cceives legal aid in 
connection with any proceedings — 

(a) the expenses incurred in connection 
^vith the proceedings, so far as they 
would ordinarily be paid in the first 
instance by or on behalf of the 
solicitor acting for him, shall be so 
paid except in the case of those paid 
direct from the legal aid fund as 
provided by this Part of this Act; 

{b) his' solicitor and counsel shall not 
take any payment in respect of the 
legal aid except from the legal aid 
fund as provided by this Part of 
this Act; 

■ (c) he may be required to make a con- 
tribution to the legal aid fund in 
respect of the sums payable thereout 
on his account; 

(d) any sums recovered by virtue of an 
order for costs made in his favour 
with respect to the proceedings shall 
be paid to the legal aid fund; 

(e) his liability by virtue of an order for 
costs made against him with respect 
to the proceedings shall not exceed 
the amount (if any) which is a 
reasonable one for him to pay. 

(3) Regulations shall make provision as 
to the court, tribunal or person by whom 
the amount referred to in paragraph (e) of 
the last foregoing sub-section is to be deter- 
mined and the extent to which any deter- 
mination thereof is to be final. 

(4) For the purpose of any inquiry under 
this section as to the means of a person 
against whom an order for costs has 
been made, his dwelling house and house- 
hold furniture and the tools and implements 
of his trade shall be left out of account, and 


except in such cases and to such .extent as 
may be prescribed they shall, in all parts 
of the United Kingdom, be protected from 
seizure in execution to enforce the order. 

Contributions from ' Assisted Person and 
Charge on Property Recovered . — 

(3) — (1) A person’s contribution to the 
legal aid fund in respect of any proceedings 
may include — 

{a) a contribution in respect of income 
not greater than half the amount 
(if any) by \vhich his disposable 
income exceeds one hundred and 
fifty-six pounds a year; and 

{b) a contribution in respect of capital 
not greater than the amount (if 
any) by which his disposable capital 
exceeds seventy-five pounds. 

(2) A person may be required to make 
any contribution to the legal aid fund in 
one sum or by instalments. 

(3) If the total contribution to the legal 
aid fund made by a person in respect of 
any proceedings is more than the net liabi- 
lity of this fund on his account the excess 
shall be repaid to him. 

(4) Except so far as regulations other- 
wise provide, any sums remaining unpaid 
on aecount pf a person’s contribution to the 
legal aid fund in respect of any proceedings 
and, if the total contribution is less than 
the net liability of that fund on his account, 
a sum equal to the deficiency shall be a 
first charge for the benefit of the legal aid 
fund on any properly (wherever situate) 
which is recovered or preserved for him in 
the proceedings. 

(5) The reference in the last foregoing 
sub-section to property recovered or pre- 
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served for any person shall include his rights 
under any compromise arrived at to avoid 
or bring to an end the proceedings and any 
sums recovered by virtue of an order for 
costs made in his favour in the proceedings 
(not being sums payable into the legal aid 
fund under the last foregoing section) . 

, (6) The charge created by sub-section 

(4) of this section on any damages or costs 
shall not prevent a court allowing them to 
be set off against other damages or costs in 
any case where a solicitor’s lien for costs 
would not prevent it. 

(7) References in this section to the net 
liability of the legal aid fund on any per- 
son’s account in relation to any proceedings 
refer to the aggregate amount of the sums 
paid for or payable out of that fund on his 
account in respect of those proceedings to 
any solicitor or counsel and not recouped 
to that fund by sums which are recovered 
by virtue of an order for costs made in his 
favour with respect to those proceedings. 

Solicitors and Counsel . — 

5. — (1) Panels of solicitors and barristers 
willing to act for persons receiving legal aid 
shall be prepared and maintained, and there 
may be separate panels for different pur- 
poses, for different courts and for different 
districts. 

(2) Any practising solicitor or barrister 
shall be entitled to have his name on the 
appropriate panels or any of them, unless 
there is good reason for excluding him 
arising out of his conduct when acting or 
selected to act for persons receiving legal aid 
or his professional conduct generally, or, in 
the case of a member of a firm of solicitors, 
out of that of any person who is for time 
being a member of the firm. 

(3) Where a person is entitled to receive 
legal .Tiid, the solicitor to act for him and, 

7 


if the case requires counsel, his counsel 
shall be selected from the appropriate panel, 
and he shall be entitled to make the selec- 
tion himself: 

Provided that — 

(а) this sub-section shall not prejudice 
the rights of solicitor or counsel 
where he has good reason to refuse 
or give up a case or entrust it to 
another; and 

{b) the solicitor selected, if shown on 
the panel as a member of a firm, 
shall act in the name of the firm. 

(4) Subject to this part of this Act, 
a solicitor who has acted for a person 
receiving legal aid shall be paid for so 
acting out of the legal aid fund, and any 
fees paid to the counsel for so acting shall 
also be paid out of that fund. 

(5) The sums payable under the last 
foregoing sub-section to a solicitor or counsel 
shall not exceed those allowed under the 
Third Schedule to this Act. 

(б) Notwithstanding anything in sub- 
section (3) of this section, where the 
maximum contribution payable to the legal 
aid fund by a person receiving legal aid 
in connection with a matrimonial cause is 
not more than ten pounds, then unless 
regulations otherwise provide the solicitor 
to act for him shall not be a solicitor selected 
from the panel but a solicitor employed 
whole-time for a salary to deal with cases 
to which this sub-section applies; and where 
the solicitor who acts for a person receiving 
legal aid is one employed — 

(c) he shall not be entitled to any fur- 
ther payment under sub-section (4) 
of this section except for his disburse- 
ments; and 
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(6) no sura paid or payable to him 
otherwise than under the said sub- 
section (4) shall be treated for the 
purposes of sub-section (7) of section 
three of this Act as paid or payable 
on account of the person for whom 
he acts. 

(7) In the foregoing provisions of this 
section, references to acting for a person 
receiving legal aid shall, in relation to a 
solicitor, include acting indirectly for such 
person, as agent for his solicitor, so, however, 
that any selection from the panel of a soli- 
citor to act as agent shall be made by the 
solicitor for whom he is to act. 

(8) Nothing in this section shall prejudice 
paragraph (b) of sub-section (7) of section 
one of this Act, and in particular — 

(a) sub-section (5) and (6) of this sec- 
tion shall not affect the suras 
recoverable by virtue of an order for 
costs made in favour of a person 
who has received legal aid; and 

(b) for the puipose of any such order, 
the solicitor who acted for the person 
in whose favour it is made shall be 
treated as having paid any counsel’s 
fees. 

Right to and Nature of Legal Advice . — 

6. — (1) Subject to this part of this Act, 
legal advice shall be available in England 
and Wales for any person, and outside 
Great Britain for any member of the forces. 


(2) Legal advice shall consist of oral 
advice on legal questions given by a solicitor 
employed //hole-time or part-time for the 
purpose and shall include help in preparing 
an application for legal aid and in supplying 
information required in connection there- 
with for determining disposable income and 
capital, but (subject to the following provi- 
sions of this section) shall not include 
advice on any law other than English law. 

(7) A person seeking legal advice may 
be required — 

(а) to satisfy the person employed to 
give it that he cannot afford to 
obtain it in the ordinary way; 

(б) to pay a fee of half a crown or such 
other fee as may be prescribed for 
each interview. 

(8) Any fees paid under tliis section 
shall be paid into the legal aid fund. 

(9) A person seeking legal advice shall 
have the same privilege for communications 
made for that purpose to the person giving 
it, and the same remedies against that person 
for any negligence, as if he had been con- 
sulting him as his solicitor in the ordinary 
way. 

If a rich and comparatively more ad- 
vanced State like the United Kingdom 
thinks it necessary to provide extensive legal 
assistance of the nature stated above, is 
it not proper that in our country where 
legal assistance is a matter of urgent neces- 
sity, it should be provided by the State? 
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In the present situation what India needs 
is a very well-thought-out plan working 
along which we may progressively move 
toward a goal, which will be the fulfill- 
ment of a speeific purpose in life for both 
the people and the Government. 

It is of no avail to imitate what has 
been done in America, Japan, Germany, 
Prance, England, or any other country. 
Each nation has to solve its problems on 
its own lines, given the circumstances under 
which that nation labours, or is placed 
under. This being so, what is the peculiar 
position of India that calls for our conside- 
ration? 

The following three factors, namely, 
the human side, the natural resources and 
the power which may be utilised, might be 
taken into account before we can examine 
and formulate an economic organisation to 
suit our purpose. 

Morals in Economics . — In addition to 
these there must be set up before the 
Nation a cultural and philosophical ideo- 
logy. Our approach has to be modified 
in the light of .that ideology. If a person 
sets out to make money it does not neces- 
sarily mean that as long as he gets money 
he achieves his purpose in life. If it is 
only a question of making money, the 
easiest way to get rich is to put one’s hands 
into ' somebody’s pocket! One need not 
labour, one just steals someone’s purse and 


thus gets rich quick. But some who have 
moral compunctions would hold that this 
method of making money is not proper. 
So both our ideals and actions are governed 
by considerations which bring us to a 
position where we cannot pursue our only 
objective as the final thing. And, that 
as far as man is concerned, moral values 
should hold a very high place in all his 
activities. Therefore, we have to consider 
the various implications of our actions 
before we can say what form our economic 
organisation should take and how we should 
go about it. 

Our Approach . — In India, what are our 
hindrances and how are we to overcome 
them? We may approach our problems from 
a purely material point of view or from the 
metaphysical point of view. Apart from our 
own actions we must calculate also the 
reaction of the people, and then see how 
far we achieve our objectives in relation 
to the people themselves. This is where 
Gandhiji has given us an approach and a 
programme which differs so widely from 
any programme that has been set out in 
other lands. 

In America, England, and other places 
the main approach has been from the mate- 
rial side, and hence they have not bothered 
very much about the means, while we are 
restricted by considerations of. the means, 
our goal and the philosophy of life behind 
it. So, we have to co-ordinate all these 
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and take a course which will lead us to- 
wards our goal. If we take only the 
material point of view that will not satisfy 
our moral standard of values, which are 
to be applied at every stage if we lay claim 
to being a cultured nation, or a nation with 
a spiritual background. Our values will 
have to indicate what we are in the long 
run. If we want lasting results, we shall 
ultimately have to meet on religious and 
spiritual grounds. 

An examination of the various schools 
of thought that are operating in our land 
will show that though apparently they lead 
much in the same direction, yet on closer 
study we shall find that their paths diverge. 
We have the Communist, the Socialist and 
the Gandhian School. Apparently, the 
Gandhian school would seem to be some- 
times Communist and sometimes Socialist, 
but there is a fundamental difference in the 
approach, or, shall we say, in the priority 
given. The Communist gives a priority to 
equalising society of a type within certain 
limits; the Socialist probably gives a priority 
to material production. There will be 
other considerations also, but the priority 
is mainly material well-being. Those who 
belong to the Gandhian school will probably 
give a priority to moral and other conside- 
rations on that level, even at the cost of less 
material production. They may emphasise 
the moral reactions of one man’s action on 
other men. Hence our programme will 
reflect these special features. We shall 
restrict ourselves here to the Gandhian 
approach emphasising the moral values even 
if it be at the cost of material values. 

What are the moral and spiritual consi- 
derations that we have to impart to our 
everyday transactions? This is an important 
question for we are not merely concerned 
with satisfying our animal needs, we are 
also concerned with how our methods of 


approach to obtain those animal needs re- 
flect or affect our fellowmen. If a certain 
thing is taken from somebody leaving that 
person adversely affected we may conclude 
that that method of approach is not correct. 
Our actions should be of mutual benefit. 
That should be our test. 

Priorities . — ^What are the things that are 
required most? To state that India is a 
poor country and we must produce more 
is hackneyed. We hear from various plat- 
forms the same cry. Wherein lies our 
poverty? That should indicate the point 
of attack. Some may want to produce 
atom bombs, others motor cars and a third 
more tables and chairs. These are no 
doubt, production of ‘more’. But whether 
that ‘more’ fits in with our analysis of the 
human needs is a matter that will decide 
the correctness of our approach. If we 
feel that the poverty in our country is 
largely one which the villager suffers from, 
then we should analyse his needs and pro- 
duce more on the lines which will satisfy 
them. If the villager is short of food, 
clothes and shelter then these are the things 
on the production of which we must con- 
centrate. Only such production will have 
a meaning. 

Produce more food, not in terms of 
America or Australia, but produce the stuff 
that our own villagers need. Jam is no 
doubt a food product, but it does not figure 
in the daily menu of the masses. Let us 
have a picture of the needs of India at 
the present time. Unless we are aware of 
these needs our economic organisation 
cannot be turned towards them. 

Our Needs . — Once in the course of a 
survey in G. P. about a dozen of us were 
going from one village to another on a 
moon-lit night. Whilst passing through a 
jungle which was lying between two villages, 
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we noticed a shade hopping about. Some 
said it was a wild animal and some that it 
looked like a human figure. At last we 
plucked up courage and made towards it! 
As we drew near, it turned out to be the 
figure of an old woman. She was crawling 
along, collecting grass seeds. We asked 
her why she was out to collect grass seeds 
in the dead of night? She replied that 
the owner of the pastureland would drive 
her out if she came to collect grass seeds 
by day. She would boil the grass seeds 
and prepare a gruel to keep her empty 
stomach from sticking together. Such is 
the dire poverty in our land. Instead of 
grass seeds she could be given bajra or 
iauiar. This means raising her standard 
of living. So, we have to keep that human 
figure in mind when we go about planning 
to raise our standard of living. We need 
not plan for refrigerators and other comforts 
of life in cities while such shortage in prime 
needs lasts. We keep talking of growing 
more food. Now, what does the jam of 
Australia mean to this old woman who 
lives on grass seeds? This condition we 
have to bear in mind while we plan for 
our country. 

Therefore planning economically for our 
country will have to start with a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions of the people 
for whom we are planning and their needs. 
A priority has to be worked out. For 
instance, a piece of land which is being 
cultivated for food may be taken over for 
various types of raw materials for mills. 
Here the emphasis placed on the production 
of raw materials is misplaced as long as 
there is shortage of food. Mills produce a 
pressure on lands as much as the growth 
of population. The pressure of mills on 
land is comparable to the pressure of popu- 
lation on land. When a child is bom he 
requires about an acre of land for his 


existence, but a mill requires two to three 
thousand acres. Instead of trying to lessen 
the pressure of population on land by 
birth-control, we may as well face the 
question of mill-control. 

What is Produciion ? — ^Take the case of 
the sugar industry. Producing more of white 
sugar is not production if we look at it 
from the point of the needs of that old 
woman who was collecting grass seeds. She 
probably requires only sufficient starch for 
her body to convert it into sugar and energy. 
She does not really need white sugar or 
polished rice. 

In the case of rice the nutritious element 
is removed in the mill and only the starch 
remains. Polishing becomes necessary when 
rice has to be transported on a large scale 
over long distances. So, when Brazil rice 
is brought to India it has to be polished. 
This polished rice is devoid of nutrition. 
And therefore we are destroying what 
Nature has given us and which is very 
vital to this old woman. The rice mill is 
not a productive but a destmetive agent 
in the present context of conditions in India. 
The more the mills the greater is the destruc- 
tion in the country in terms of nutritional 
values. 

Similarly, in Bihar, for instance, we have 
sugar mills. Wherever sugarcane is culti- 
vated the land becomes deficient in nitrogen 
and phosphates. We remove the nutritive 
element from the sugarcane juice and con- 
vert it into white sugar. White sugar is 
only an energy producing article, as good 
as white charcoal. It provides heat to the 
body but no nutrition while from gur we 
get all the nutritive as well as the energy- 
producing elements. The minerals are taken 
out by the mills as molasses. Even to 
assimilate that we require calcium. Gur 
contains the necessary amount of calcium. 
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but, sugar does not. So if one takes sugar 
one has to have calcium from 
somewhere else to digest it. If 
one takes milk, calcium comes from 
it. If one does not take milk or such 
other things which contain sufficient cal- 
cium, the requisite amount of calcium 
will come from the blood. The blood 
will reimburse its calcium requirements from 
other sources, namely teeth. If we take 
white sugar without taking calcium con- 
taining elements we get caries in a large 
measure. So, a sugar mill must be asked 
to establish dental hospitals nearby to 
compensate in a measure for the evil it 
is creating. Like the rice mill the sugar 
mill too, we noticfe, is not productive but 
a destructive agent! 

With that type of old woman in our 
picture, we can see, what purposes the 
sugar mill or rice mill can and does 
play in the economic organisation! Should 
we not call it a criminal waste in a land 
where the people are under-nourished? 
Such rice mills or sugar mills can have 
no place whatsoever in an economic orga- 
nisation based on the needs of our people. 

What is Science ? — We must remember 
that America is very different in all its 
environment and we cannot imitate its 
methods. Therefore, the circumstances 
under which we work should lead us to solve 
our problems in our own way. We cannot 
just follow either America, England or 
Germany. With all their “Scientific” 
methods where have they got to? Notice 
to what extremeties these countries have 
been reduced during the last few years by 
merely emphasising the material side of 
production. People ask that in the scien- 
tific age can we go on with the simple way 
suggested? “Is it Science?” Science is our 
understanding - of nature and getting into 
an alignment with it. Increase produc- 


tion in co-operation with Nature. A rice 
mill or a sugar mill does not produce in 
that sense. They are merely agents of 
destruction. In this context, are sugar mills 
and rice mills scientific? Gan we talk in 
terms of our being in a scientific age when 
we are deliberately destroying everything 
that Nature gives us? Science must teach 
us how to satisfy our requirements correctly 
without bringing about a waste. From this 
view point we conclude that the method 
that has been adopted in Germany, America, 
France or any other country is neither 
scientific nor productive. After 150 years 
of their experience, today they are needing 
every little consumer goods that can be 
obtained from outside. In Germany they have 
come down to the beggar’s bowl for food! 
France, after 100 years experience has come 
to a stage where she has not enough to eat. 
Is this the result of being scientific? Any- 
thing that claims to be scientific has to be 
studied in the setting in which it is placed 
and the result obtained. 

Even in America the conditions are not 
such as we can commend. She flourished 
because of some deficiencies elsewhere. There 
the wealth is going up whereas in Europe, its 
counterpart, it is going down. That is no 
creation of wealth. 

Wealth Producer . — ^The real wealth 
producer is the farmer. He sows one grain 
and gets a hundred. Unfortunately these 
farmers are starving . today, they are also 
in a very weak position financially. There 
are several reasons conducive to that and 
we shall presently analyse the situation with 
special reference to the conditions that 
prevail in India. 

After 150 years of large-scale production 
the European countries have been reduced to 
beggary, specially Germany and France. 
So, without going into the depressing details 
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of their fate it is enough for us to draw our 
conclusions on the basis of the experience 
of those countries which claim to have been 
working through scientific organisations, 
both social and economic. When we find 
that they are not even meeting their pri- 
mary needs we should leave them aside 
and study our own conditions and rely on 
our own resourcefulness to solve our 
problems. 

Effect of Agricultural Prices . — There is an 
impression today that due to tlie rise of 
prices, a good many of our villagers are 
getting rich. This may be true of surplus 
producers but it cannot be true of the 
bulk of our agriculturists who are not sur- 
plus producers — they are in deficit. Where 
they have no surplus they cannot benefit 
by a rise in prices, as they have nothing 
to sell. 

The method of fixation of prices also 
needs correction. Prices of agricultural 
products are fixed with reference to the 
price levels of other countries — the entire 
attempt being based on monetary standards 
of value. Prices of a number of articles 
are taken and from them the economists 
work out some index figures. Then they 
calculate the agricultural price on that basis. 
Indices are worked with special reference 
to some industrial products and the latter 
are based on the price of raw materials. 
Raw materials being part of the final indus- 
trial product the prices of these materials 
are kept low to make the resulting indus- 
trial product cheap. Therefore, when we 
depend on such indices we are again 
calculating the agricultural price on these 
indices which will naturally give us a low 
figure for the agricultural products. This 
IS not the proper way of fixing prices. There 
must be some independent unit on the basis 
of which the price of agricultural products 
can be calculated. Fixing prices must not 


be left to the consumer or his representatives, 
as is the case now. 

Take for example a bicycle factory. The 
shopkeeper marks the prices of a bicycle 
at Rs. 150/-, which is the producer’s price. 
As consumers, suppose we have the backing 
of the Government who fix the price of 
bicycles at Rs. 50/-, then bicycles must be 
sold at Rs. 50/- each. The factory owner 
could well argue that cycle manufacture 
is not a paying proposition because the 
consumers fix the price vrithout reference 
to the cost of production. In the same 
way agriculture is being proclaimed as not 
being a paying proposition today. So 
long as procurement plan goes along these 
lines, it is a legalised loot from the country- 
side. When somebody fixes the prices and 
takes away the product Vv^ithout paying any 
heed to the cost of production we can 
only call it loot. So, these present-day 
methods of government procurement are 
really victimising the poor people of the 
villages. And, this is the present economic 
organisation in the current financial make- 
up. This method by which we are going 
on increasing payments in a vicious cycle 
will lead us to inflation inevitably. 

Change in Measure of Values . — Our 
scale of values changes because of these 
price levels being altered. There are cer- 
tain checks that operate on our personal 
budgets because of the standards of values 
we employ. Suppose one lives on Rs. 300 /- 
a month. A certain scale of priorities ope- 
rates. Multiply the income by 100, and 
all of a sudden one gets a large amount of 
money which one does not know how to 
spend. So one spends without thinking. 
A newspaper report some time back stated 
that our Governor-General went to Bombay 
and gave Rs. 1,300/- for a race cup for 
fillies and colts. This is for gambling. The 
present Governor-General can never be 
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accused of gambling and yet circumstances 
have led him to support that institution. 
Due to this inflation we lose our standards 
of value and we are carried off our feet. 
This is what is taking place in India 
to-day. Black-marketing is the order of 
the day and it is up-rooting our social 
order. Many things are coming over the 
people in this manner because of this in- 
flation. Today financing means the use 
of the printing press! When such courses 
were resorted to under the British regime 
we were criticising it. But today our 
Ministers are intolerant of any criticism. 
When we call ourselves democrats we have 
a right to criticise^ and as a matter of fact 
the Ministers ought to welcome criticism. 
The Ministers have to have their fingers 
on the pulse of the Nation. When a thief 
enters a house he desires to put off the lights 
but the householder welcomes light. So long 
as the people have a democratic govern- 
ment they have the right and also an obli- 
gation to criticise and point out the errors 
of the Ministers, and it is only by such criti- 
cism that the Minister can feel the pulse of 
the people. If the Government have de- 
finite intentions of serving the people they 
would want more light and still more light. 
We have to see how our money that is given 
to the Government for certain purposes, is 
spent for those ends in the development of 
the country. 

At the present time, as far as we can 
see, there is not very much difference 
between the way the Britishers were carry- 
ing on and the way our National Govern- 
ment is working. We need not blame the 
Ministers for that. Probably the same 
machinery is there. The same quislings are 
still there, and, what is more pathetic, our 
Ministers, not having a philosophy to guide 
them, follow the permanent officials un- 
questioningly. The latter have got a plan 


of a sort, but no philosophy. Whatever the 
I. G. S. man says the Ministers agree. And, 
therefore, ultimately the same old plan of 
work as under the British is being carried 
out. The picture of that old woman 
gathering grass seeds is not before them. 

Once I was touring in a car with a Gom- 
rnissioner, his wife and some other friends, 
all Indians. I was anxious to discuss some 
problems, but the whole time was taken up 
by the Commissioner’s wife and his other 
friends discussing about the qualities of 
Ford V 8 and Chevrolet cars — ^what are 
their prices, how they function, and all that 
— and naturally the Commissioner joined 
them. One hour was spent in the car and 
I could not discuss anything else! And, this 
is what they are thinking and talking about 
in the clubs also, and these are the men 
who are ruling the country today. Thus 
we are dragging on without our problems 
being solved. 

Industrialisation and Shortage of Food . — 
Our food problem is the crying need of the 
time. We have seen enough of books and 
placards and heard speeches about the 
Grow-More-Food campaign, but actual 
growing of more food is neglected. Even the 
land that we have under cultivation is being 
used for the following products — ^Virginia 
tobacco, sugarcane, groundnuts, cotton, etc. 
So, on the one side our extensive cultiva- 
tion is narrowing down, while on the other, 
intensive cultivation is also being harmed by 
commercial crops taking its place. And 
hence there is a food shortage. 

At the same time we call for industriali- 
sation. This takes place in a peculiar way. 
It drives out food from the hungry mouth 
of our fellow-men in the villages, to such 
an extent that India has to import 150 
crores or thereabouts of food from Brazil and 
other places because money today from 
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bting merely the medium of exchange has 
become an end in itself. The result is that 
people are anxious to make money. Money 
should be relegated to the place of a iheans 
of exchange. But when it becomes symbolic, 
and is almost synonymous with wealth, then 
there is great danger. 

Why do not the industrialists produce 
food when food is scarce in the country? 
It is all because there is a certain quality in 
money itself which prevents them from 
doing so. In the very beginning we em- 
phasised the need of considering the value 
of material things in relation to human 
beings. When we take money in that re- 
lationship it represents different values at 
different moments in a man’s life. Suppose 
a hungiy man gets a four anna bit from me. 
That four-anna bit has a significance; for 
with it the man may have his dal-bhat which 
he stands in need of at the time. That is 
the value of the four-anna bit at that mo- 
ment. Suppose, after satisfying his hunger the 
man again comes back to me and asks for 
another four-anna bit. He now buys some 
soft drink. The third four-anna bit he spends 
on pan and betel nut, and the fourth on a 
cinema show. So all these four-anna hits had 
different values in relation to the man ac- 
cording to his needs. Such is the nature 
of money. But this is not Orthodox Econo- 
mics; it is easily understood by the simplest 
of human beings. For example, a gentle- 
man travelling in a first-class compartment 
gets down at a station and calls for a cooly, 
and another man travelling in a third-class 
compartment also calls for a cooly. To 
whom will the cooly run? Certainly to the 
gentleman who travels first-class. Why? 
Because he has sufficient superfluous or 
cinema show” type of money to spare, 
which can be easily parted with. Even the 
cooly understands this aspect of econo- 
mics. The, object of starting any industry 
8 


is to make money. The industrialist will 
choose such an , undertaking which will 
garner in as much money as possible 
with the least resistance. , He will not aim 
at production of food because at that level 
the resistance to part with money is greatei. 
If he enters business it will be to cater for 
people who have accumulated wealth, 
and not for the poor. Such an eco- 
nomic organisation is not calculated to 
satisfy the needs of the poor people 
because of these qualities inherent in money 
economy. 

Some time back, when I was travelling 
in Malabar I found two little huts under a 
grove of cocoanut trees. In front of one of 
the huts I saw an old woman and a potter 
making pots out of clay. I ques- 
tioned the woman regarding hei' diet 
and discovered that she lived on 
polished Brazil rice. , Gradually, I 
learnt that a large tract of land round about 
the hut on which rice used to be grown, 
belonged to this old woman’s parents and it 
was sold by them to someone for a good offer. 
The land is now used for growing cocoanuts, 
which are sold to a factoiy where they are 
crushed and their oil is used for the manu- 
facture of toilet soap. Later on I verified 
the statement of this old woman and I was 
convinced that these lands had belonged 
to her parents who had sold them because 
of good prices offered. Thus the one time 
rice lands have been turned into toilet-soap 
lands. Hence we see that the factory does 
not care to produce the dal-bhat of the old 
woman, but articles of luxury for those peo- 
ple in Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, and other 
big cities, who have the money of the 

cinema value”. The more and more we 
industrialise on this basis the more and more 
people will starve. It is no wonder that we 
have to import food to the value of Rs. 150 
crores, instead of growing more food in our 
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own country. When economists are asked, 
“why is it that this is being done?” they 
will tell you that it is due to the operation 
of the “Law of Comparative Advantage.” 

Such is the economic machinery under 
which we are working at present and such 
are the comfortable economic theories fitted 
into the scheme of things. 

We must decrease the use of money and 
keep it in its proper place, its legitimate 
place, as our means of exchange. It ceases 
to be so when people treat it as an end in 
itself. • The money holder has a certain posi- 
tion and power which the fact of his having 
money gives him. 

Then again money equates t\vo wi'ong 
things. Hence it ceases to be a truthful means 
of exchange. Suppose an old woman is sel- 
ling plantains, and a boy comes to her 
in the morning and she offers two plantains 
for one anna. The boy refuses and goes 
away. The same boy comes in the evening 
and demands four plantains for one anna. 
During ,^the heat of the day the plantains 
have gone soft, and the woman yields. Why? 
Because the boy, the holder of the com- 
paratively imperishable money has the 
bargaining power over the holder of perish- 
able commodity — the plantains. So, the 
moneyholder has got the bargaining power 
though he is not producing the article, and 
the people want to get money even at a cer- 
tain amount of loss, because it places tliem in 
that favoured position. Now that Swaraj 
has come to us we have to assess the right 
thing in the right place and have our 
standard of values so adjusted as to enable 
us to appreciate what is necessary for the 
people. In a starving nation like ours food, 
clothes and shelter are necessary and our 
exchange mechanism should guide us to 
such supplies. 


Electrification . — Our present plans ai'e 
unrelated to facts. For instance, in the 
Deccan where a great deal of propaganda 
is going on to promote the use of Hydro- 
Electric Power in villages, water is being 
pumped out by electric pumps. What 
is the result after three or four 
years? The once fertile lands arc 
now all barren and the former agriculturists 
have taken to charcoal making! The rich 
people who can afford electric motors get 
water by electric pumps while the poor 
people do not get it for their fields as their 
wells and tanks have dried up with the 
water level going down due to large quan- 
tities of water being drawn out by electric 
pumps. So, with the water level going 
down the trees which could not draw water 
beyond their roots have now diied up and 
are cut down and used for the preparation 
of charcoal. Cultivation has become im- 
possible as the surface soil has been eroded 
with the disappearance of trees and bushes. 

These schemes cost crores of rupees but 
none benefit the poor. The present day 
economic organisation is all for the haves 
and not for 'the have-nots. The planning 
has been done without any relationship to 
the common people and without any fore- 
thought. 

Chemical Fertilisers . — ^The fertiliser fac- 
tories are another wild goose chase. Ferti- 
lisers must be applied like drugs. They are 
stimulants to the soil and a stimulant should 
not be applied regularly. When one is weak 
the doctor prescribes a few drops of brandy, 
but it cannot be a regular drink. A drunken 
man is nervously excited and not more 
energetic. We do not say that fertilisers 
should not be applied at all. The soil 
doctors should examine a particular soil 
which is deficient in certain elements and 
then prescribe what fertiliser should be 
applied and in what quantities. Soil ana- 
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lysis is a prerequisite before fertilisers can be 
brought in. Soil differs in fertility from 
yard to yard and each and every square 
yard has to be examined before applying 
a particular fertiliserj which is indeed a 
gigantic task. In our country we have not 
enough doctors for human beings. It is a 
folly to introduce fertilisers -without main- 
taining an army of soil doctors. If we ap- 
ply fertilisers without examining the land 
it may one day turn into a desert. We have 
got to remember the conditions prevailing 
in India when we formulate our economic 
organisation. 

Conclusion . — Economic organisation in a 
starving country like ours should take the 
form of production of food and should bear 
a close relationship to the poor people’s 
needs and the means that are available. In 
our economic organisation we ought to give 
the primary place to the starving ones of 
India, the naked ones of India and people 
who have no shelter. On that basis we 
shall have to plan with a standard of human 
values, not merely with a quantitative sense 
of material articles we have to produce. An 
abundance of material wealth is not synony- 


mous with human welfare. Welfare has to 
be construed in terms of the needs of the 
people. 

We should so plan as to meet the needs 
of the poor people,giving priority of con- 
sideration to their food, ' clothing and hous- 
ing. After that, if we have surplus energy 
left, then we can prepare luxury goods. 
When schemes are being submitted we 
should follow this approach to evaluate 
them. At present the economic machinery 
takes no cognisance of moral values. It is 
purely material-centred. It is not calcu- 
lated to ameliorate the sufferings of the 
masses whose needs do not figure promi- 
nently enough in the plan. Such produc- 
tion if encouraged is neither scientific nor 
well planned. The agriculturists are victims 
of a wrongly set price-fixing machinery and 
are facing the evil consequences of malalign- 
ments between the development of industries 
and agriculture, leading to a shortage of 
food supplies and prime necessaries. Until 
these defects are faced squarely and are set 
right there is no hope of any advantage 
being reaped by the villagers from the mere 
fact of Britishers quitting India. 



NEWS AND NOTES 

SOCIAL ATTACHES 


We are glad to hear of the appointment 
of Miss Evelyn W. Hersey as social welfare 
attache to the American Embassy in New 
Delhi. In this position the attache will 
be responsible for assisting public and 
private welfare agencies in the United States 
in their work overseas and for keeping the 
State Department informed of social welfare 


development in the area she serves. She 
will also serve as a consultant on any social 
welfare problems of American citizens or 
their dependants coming to the Embassy. 

It is definitely known that two other 
countries have made appointments of social 
attaches to their embassies abroad — the 
Swiss and the Norwegian Governments. 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMME OF THE UNITED 

NATIONS 


The fellowship programme administered 
by the Division of Social Activities in the 
Department of Social Affairs of the United 
Nations, originated with the General Assem- 
bly resolution 58 (1) of 14 December 1946. 
This resolution authorised the Secretary- 
General to include in the 1947 budget the 
funds necessary for continuing the “urgent 
and important advisory functions in the 
fields of social welfare carried by UNRRA”, 
inter alia the welfare fellowship programme. 
Funds were authorized in the first instance 
only for 1947, so that the United Nations 
programme was initially a one-year project; 
but following endorsement of the programme 
by the Social Commission and the Economic 
and Social Council, the General Assembly, 
at its Second Session in 1947 and its Third 
Session in 1948, respectively, authorised 
funds for both 1948 and 1949. The records 
of the Assembly, as well as those of the 
Social Commission and the Economic and 
Social Council, indicate general recogni- 
tion of the value of the relevant services 
to the recipient countries. 

1. Purpose . — ^The United Nations social 
welfare fellowship programme offers assis- 


tance to countries which, in connection 
with their plans for initiating or further 
developing social welfare services, would 
presumably profit from international aid in 
sending their qualified personnel to other 
countries for a brief period of concentrated 
training in the field of social welfare. The 
governments applying for such assistance 
are therefore called upon to furnish reason- 
able assurance that their countries need and 
will in fact benefit from the opportunities 
being offered, and that the candidates they 
propose for training abroad will, upon 
return to their own countries, assume 
positions in which any newly acquired 
knowledge and skills will be used to good 
purpose. 

2. Scope . — ^Under the 1947 programme, 
against a total of 124 fellowships available, 
109 candidates were selected and approved 
(of whom however, five took up their fellow- 
ships so late in 1947 as to make it necessary 
to include them in the quota for 1948). 
In 1948, the United Nations received 
requests for 172 fellowships; 122 were 
granted. The fellows under the 1947 and 
1948 programmes were distributed as follows 
among the countries concerned; 
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Recipient country 
Albania. .. .. *. •• 
Austria. 

Chile 

China 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

Ecuador. 

Finland 

Greece 

Haiti • . . 

Hungary 

India 

Italy 

Lebanon. ....... 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Philippines 

Poland 

Yugoslavia 

Total. . 


1947 

2 * 

8 

12 

14 

6 

18 

. 8 

3 

2 


12 

11 

8 

104 


1948 

2 * 

8 

3 

12 

9 

3 

7 

8 
2 

4 
12 

7 

5 
4 
1 

12 

15 

8 

122 


3. Standards of Selection . — ^The following 
criteria were established to guide the various 
governments in selecting candidates for the 
1948 programme: 

(а) Age Qaulification: 25 through 55 
years. 

(б) Education and for Experience 

(Qualification : 

1. evidence of sound academic 
training and/or sound practical ex- 
perience in the proposed field of 
study, or in some field closely related 
thereto; and 

2. evidence that the candidate is 
either actively engaged full-time in 
the social welfare services in his 
country or, upon completion of the 
fellowship, will be actively engaged 
full-time in those services. 

(c) Language (Qualification: evidence of 
ability to read, write and speak a 
language necessary for carrying out 
an observation programme in the 
proposed country of study. 


(d) Personal (Qualification: evidence 

that (1) the candidate is in good 
physical health, and (2) he will 
adapt readily to a brief and concen- 
trated period of study in a foreign 
country. 

4. Method of Selection.— Standard United 
Nations Application forms have been made 
available to the requesting government, for 
distribution to interested applicants. The 
initial selection is made by the governments 
concerned which subsequently submit a list 
of candidates, through official channels, to 
United Nations Headquarters at Lake 
Success, where the final decision is made 
with regard to the disposition of each 
application. Each of the government Was 
urged, in 1948, to establish a committee 
for the recruitment and selection of quali- 
fied applicants, to confine that committee, 
where possible, to experts within the welfare 
field, and to make sure that all applications 
would be reviewed and all applicants inter- 
viewed by at least one of the committee’s 
members. Each government was also 
invited to make use of United Nations 
representatives, where available, not only to 
serve as advisers to the committee, but 
also to interview all applicants. 

5. Administrative Arrangements. — Admi- 
nistration of the United Nations fellowship 
programme vests in the Division of Social 
Activities in the Department of Social 
Affairs, which acts in this matter through 
a fellowship office at Headquarters and a 
regional fellowship office in Geneva. The 
Headquarters office conducts any necessary 
negotiations with governments, and evaluates 
individual applications in the light of the 
following questions: 

(a) Does the proposed area of study fall 
within the welfare field? 
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(fo) Are the required study facilities 
available? 

(c) Gan placement in fact be made in 
the proposed country of study? 

{d) Does the candidate possess the 
training, the experience, and the 
language skills necessary for carrying 
out the observation programme? 

(e) Is there reasonable assurance that the 
candidate will have an opportunity 
to use newly acquired knowledge and 
skills in the development of his 
country’s social welfare programme? 

Responsibility for preliminary orientation, 
for over-all planning of study programmes, 
for assignment to a particular host country, 
and for general supervision of each fellow’s 
training is divided between the fellowship 
staff at Headquarters (for fellows observing 
in the Western Hemisphere for Australasia) 
and the fellowship staff in the regional office 
(for fellows observing in Europe). 

.6 Fields of Study . — Since the term “social 
welfare”, as employed in a number of coun- 
tries, embraces education, health, housing, 
labour, social insurance, social assistance, 
child welfare, etc.j the United Nations has 
found it necessary to proceed upon a broad 
definition of the welfare field and, at the 
same time, to impose certain limits in order 
to keep the programme viable. For example, 
“welfare” clearly does not include medical 
training, but may well include the study of 
the social aspects of health services; it clearly 
does not include nutrition as such, but may 
well include community organization for 
mass feeding; it clearly does not include all 
aspects of labour-management relations, 
but may well include the activities of social 
workers in industry. The fields of study 
most in demand in 1947 and 1948 were as 


follows: child welfare, public welfare, social 
insurance, and services for the handicapped, 
including the manufacture of prosthetics. 

7. Placement . — ^The United . Nations, 
acting in accordance with established inter- 
national procedures, handles placement of 
fellows by means of negotiations with the 
governments of the host countries. At the 
request of the Division of Social Activities, 
each government concerned has, in this 
connection, authorized a particular agency 
or appointed a special committee to assume 
responsibility for receiving United Nations 
fellows and for providing them with study 
facilities and supervision through the period 
of training. The practice up to the present 
time (save in the Benelux States and in 
the Scandinavian countries, which have for 
this purpose been regarded a5 single units) ■ 
has been to limit fellows to observation in 
a single country. The Division of Social 
Activities (directly from Lake Success for 
fellows observing in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, from Geneva for fellows observing 
in Europe) has thus utilized the welfare 
facilities of eight countries in 1947 and those 
of fourteen countries in 1948, as follows: 

Host Country Number Number 

of of 
fellows fellov/3 
placed placed 
in IW in 1943 

Benelux Group (including Belgium, 

Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands) 3 

Canada 2 

Czechoslovakia 2 

France 5 

Mexico — 

Scandinavian Group (including 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden) 9 

Switzerland. 9 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics — 

United Kingdom 24 

United States 50 

Total 104 


9 

3 

7 

12 

2 

18 

10 

1 

25 

35 

122 
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The 1947 placements, with few exceptions, 
were determined primarily by the express 
wishes of the requesting governments or of 
the fellows themselves. Departures were 
made only in cases where {a) the fellow 
clearly possessed an inadequate command 
of the language required for observation in 
the particular country, or {b) the requested 
observation facilities were not adequate for 
the purpose in the country named. In 1948, 
while the expi'ess wishes of the recipient 
countries and the fellows continued to be 
given full consideration, final action on 
placements was withheld pending receipt 
of assurances from the proposed host coun- 
try (a) that its quota for the category of 
training in question had not yet been filled, 
and {b) that the credentials of the fellow 
in question were regarded as acceptable 
from the standpoint of the training reques- 
ted. In view of the limitations on United 
Nations funds available for payment of 
transportation, each fellow was placed, 
where comparable facilities existed in more 
than one countiy, in that country which 
was closer to his country of origin. 

8. Duration of Fellowship. — The duration 
of a United Nations fellowship is not less 
than three, and not more than six months. 
Where possible, a study period of six months 
has been favoured, on the ground that a 
stay of this length would strike a fair 
balance between (a) the disadvantages 
attendant upon the absence of the fellows 
from their regular positions, and {b) the 
advantages likely to accrue from a longei', 
rather than a shorter period of foreign 
obsei-vation. Experience to date appears 
to indicate that, given efficient planning 
and wisely selected candidates, six months 
is not too brief a period for this type of 
training, although it should be noticed that 
some leports, both from the host countries 


and from the individual fellows themselves, 
argue in favour of a longer duration. On 
the other hand, there is sonie evidence of 
a preference for a period distinctly shorter 
than six months, since some countries 
x'equesting fellowships for 1948 have in- 
dicated that they cannot release the officials 
concerned for a period longer than three 
months, 

9. Financial Arrangements. — Under the 
1947 programme, the United Nations pro- 
vided for the following: transportation to 
and from the host countiy; travel within 
the host country up to a maximum of $ 50 
a month; and a monthly maintenance 
allowance of $ 250 to fellows in the United 
Kingdom and $ 300 to fellows observing in 
all other countries. 

As a result of a Social Commission recom- 
mendation that the recipient countries 
bear a part of the relevant costs, the 
financial arrangements for 1949 are quite 
different. They include: 

(«) Transportation . — 

1. Payment by recipient countries, as 
follows: 

(0 All or part of travel expenses to 
and from the host country that are 
payable in local currencies; 

(it) Cost of passports and visas. 

2. Payment made by the United Nations, 
as follows: 

(t) Such travel costs from a designated 
point of departure as are not met 
by the recipient countries: 

(n) Travel costs within the host country 
up to the following specified maxi- 
mum amounts: 
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Host Country Maximum amount for 

travel per month. 

$ 


Benelux Group (including Belgium, 

Luxembourg and the Netherlands) 35 

Canada 75 

Czechoslovakia 25 

France 25 

Mexico 25 

Scandinavian Group (including 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden) .... 35 

Switzerland 25 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 50 

United Kingdom. 35 

United States 50 


(&) Maintenance'. 

1. Payments by the recipient countries to 
fellows’ dependents at home. 

2. Payments by the United Nations, as 
follows: 


Host Country Monthly Stipend 

$ 

Benelux Group 225 

Canada 250 

Czechoslovakia 225 

France 225 

Mexico 200 

Scandinavian Group 250 

(Denmark 200) 

Switzerland 250 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. . 300 

United Kingdom 250 

United States >. • 300 


(c) Tuition'. 

1. Payment by recipient countries and/or 
individual fellows (from United Nations 
stipends or other sources), as follows: 

(t) Cost of language training prior to 
departure from home country; 

{ii) Cost of courses, seminars, or special 
instruction in relation to study pro- 
gramme in host country. 

2. Payment by United Nations', none 


(d) Books and Equipment: 

1. Payment by recipient- countries: none. 

2. Payment by United Nations: $ 40 
maximum for technical social welfare 
publications. 

{e) Medical Care: 

1. Payment by recipient countries and/or 
individual fellows (from United Nations 
stipends or other sources) as follows: 

(£) Cost of medical examination at 
point of selection; 

(ii) Cost of sickness and accident insu- 
rance or any other medical expense 
incurred in host country. 

2. Payment by United Nations: none. 

(/) Miscellaneous: 

1. One recipient country provides funds 
for incidental expenses to supplement United 
Nations stipends. 

2. One recipient country grants the equi- 
valent of the United Nations stipend for one 
month prior to the fellows’ departure, to 
enable them to concentrate on language 
study and other preparation for the obser- 
vation experience. 

3. One recipient country grants a clothing 
allowance to United Nations fellows prior 
to their departure for the host country. 

4. One recipient country grants the equi- 
valent of the United Nations stipends for 
one month after the fellows’ return to 
enable them to prepare reports, write 
articles, and give lectures on their foreign 
experience. 

10. Reports. — Each fellow is required to 
prepare regular monthly reports and, upon 
termination of the fellowship, a comprehen- 
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sive final report. Fellows on programmes 
of more than four months duration are 
also required to prepare mid-term reports. 
These reports are presented to the fellow’s 
supervisors in the host countrj^ and copies are 
forwarded to the appropriate United Nations 
fellowship office. Experience indicates that 
the necessity of preparing monthly reports 
causes the -fellow to rethink what he is 
doing, and thus makes for clarity of purpose. 
They are also of great use to the super- 
visor in continuous planning of the study 
programme. The mid-term and final 
reports integrate the entire observation 
experience, analyze critically the training 
programme in relation to the purpose it 
was intended to serve, and set forth specific 
suggestions as to how the new knowledge and 
techniques can be put to use in the fellow’s 


country. The mid-term and final reports 
are transmitted to the fellows’ own govern- 
ments, together with an evaluation of their 
work by the supervisors in the host countries 
and by the appropriate United Nations 
fellowship officer. In order to determine 
the long-term value of an international 
welfare fellowship programme, the United 
Nations {a) has requested all fellows to 
submit reports over a two-year period 
following their return to their own coun- 
tries, and {b) has invited thie recipient 
governments to keep the Secretary-General 
informed as to the contributions made by 
returned fellows to national social welfare 
programmes. 

{Extract taken from the Report on the 
United Nations InternatioJial Fellowships). 


NEW DEAL FOR UNTOUCHABLES 


Article 11 penalising untouchability will 
be a more precious Bill of rights than all 
other rights of equality guaranteed under 
the Constitution. For all these other rights 
would have remained worthless if untouch- 
ability, and all the vile practices associated 
with it, had remained. Adult franchise 
alone would not have given the untouch- 
ables their citizenship rights if the infamy 
of enforced segregation for them in public 
places— in streets, at wells, in schools and 
in places of worship had continued, if a 
cordon sanitaire had continued to be drawn 
round every village with a ghetto for the 
untouchables, and if the label of ‘pariah” 
had continued to suggest defilement. 
Article 11 guarantees that no such enforced 
segregation ^vill be possible in future and 
that no class of people ^vill be treated, as 
an entity beyond human intercourse , whose 
mere touch causes pollution. 


It will be a mistake, however, to think 
that with the adoption of this Article the 
fight against untouchability can be called 
off. On the contrary, the war on untouch- 
ability has to be carried on with more 
determination than before if the Article 
is to reflect national policy. Untouchability 
will not disappear merely by throwing open 
all the roads, schools, wells and temples 
to Harijans. There are many more insi- 
dious forms of untouchability than are seen 
in public places, which must be eliminated. 
The very idea that the mere shadow or 
touch of a human being can cause pollution 
must be destroyed. The Article will 
become meaningless if the law to enforce 
it lays down a complicated and expensive 
procedure before the guilty can .be tried 
and punished, or if the responsibility for . 
initiating proceedings is left to the victims, 
who in almost every case will have neither 


9 
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the time nor the resources to go to court. 
Not only must an expeditious procedure be 
devised, but deterrent sentences must also be 
awarded and the Government themselves 
must take the whole responsibility for 
launching proceedings against those guilty 
of the offence. But even legislation by 
itself cannot wipe the abomination of 
untouchability. The evil also has economic 
roots. It is not just coincidence that the 
“pariahs” are not only social outcasts but 
also the poorest section of the community. 


Whatever the origin of untouchability — 
whether it has anything to do with the 
so-called unclean occupations or not — 
none can deny that the wretched economic 
state of the untouchables makes- the perpe- 
tuation of the evil ways. The State must, 
therefore, assume the responsibility not only 
for their civic rehabilitation but for their 
economic rehabilitation as well. . 

— digest from The Indian News Chronicle, 
By Indian Ink, January, 1949. 


U. S. SCIENTISTS DEVISE DEFORMITY CORRECTOR 


Children whose legs have been deformed 
by infantile paralysis or other causes mav 
be helped to walk more normally by stain- 
less steel staples driven into leg bones to 
control their growth, two United States 
scientists report. One use of the staples is 
to equalize the length of the legs. The 
staples also are said to have helped correct 
cases of knock-knee and bowleg. 

The procedure has been used at the 
Children’s Hospital in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, where it was devised. Drs. Walter P. 
Blount and George R. Clarke of Milwaukee 
demonstrated the method before 2,000 sur- 
geons during the recent annual meeting of 
the American Academy of Orthopedic Sur- 
geons, a professional organization. 

“The child must be treated while he still 
has two years to grow,” Blount points out. 
“The method can be used in children as 
young as eight years.” 


Made of stainlfcss steel, which has great 
strength and resists corrosion, the staples are 
less than an inch long. Through a small 
incision, they are driven into the bone, 
bridging the growth zone. Blount explains 
that this “mechanically stops the leg from 
lengthening at one or several levels of 
growth.” 

The child may return to school after a 
few days, but he is closely watched and 
X-rays are taken at intervals to measure the 
length of the bones. 

“When the desired correction is obtain- 
ed,” he says, “the staples are withdrawn 
and normal growth is resumed.” 

For a knock-kneed child, the staples are 
placed on the inner side of the knee; for a 
bowlegged one, on the outer side. The 
back-knee deformity caused by infantile 
paralysis and the bent-knee following 
arthritis or injury are corrected in a corres- 
ponding manner. 


“READER” FOR THE BLIND 

An electronic device that trans- developed in the United States. The 
lates printed letters into sound, per- machine, developed by the Radio Corpora- 
mitting blind persons to “read” tion of America Laboratories in Princeton, 
newspapers and books by ear, is being New Jersey, was demonstrated for the first 
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time during a recent meeting of the New 
York Electrical Society, an organization of 
electrical engineers. 

L. E. Flory and W. S. Pike, RCA engi- 
neers who developed the complicated ap- 
paratus, explain that it consists of a scanning 
unit, a selector (or “electronic brain”), and 
a loudspeaker. 

As the scanning device is moved along a 
line of type, a miniature cathode-ray tube 
explores each letter with eight spots of 
light arranged in a vertical line. When the 
spot of light passes over any black portion 
of a letter, an impulse is sent to the selector 


unit. There the impulses are counted 
electronically, and after the letter has been 
completely scanned, the total number of 
impulses is noted by the selector unit. This 
number, which is different for each letter, 
actuates a magnetic tape on which the letter 
has been recorded in a man’s voice. The 
voice, pronouncing the letter, is then heard 
through the loudspeaker. 

The present apparatus is large, compli- 
cated and costly. The inventors emphasize 
that much more research is necessary before 
the machine can be adopted for general 
use. 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT, WELFARE DEPARTMENT, 

CENTURY MILLS, BOMBAY. 


The Welfare Department of the Century 
Mills, Bombay, has brought out its report 
for the year ending 31st December, 1948. 
It discusses the various activities organised 
for the benefit of the workers both men 
and women and their children. Such acti- 
vities fall under the following heads: 

The Employee Cooperative Credit 
Society. — ^This society proved its utility by 
shaking off the debt burdens of its members 
and encouraging savings. 

Education. — ^Night classes in Marathi, 
Telugu and Hindi and day classes in Telugu 
are conducted and the workers are examined 
by the Adult Literary Committee. 

Eniertainment and Recreation. — There is 
a Library and Reading Room, a Women’s 
Club and Nursing Class. Other activities 


include akhadas, scouting and Safety First 
instruction. 

The Grain Shops and the Canteen are 
made use of by nearly all . the employees. 
The Medical Department functions credit- 
ably and the creche is becoming more and 
more popular. Mothers are given instruc- 
tions in pre-natal and post-natal care. 

Spiritual Activities. — Marathi, Telugu and 
Hindi Scripture night classes continue, to 
make good progress. Religious festivals are 
celebrated in the chawls. 

Sanitation. — ^The chawls are regularly 
visited by the Health Visitor, Lady Instruc- 
tor and the Medical Officer. 

The Welfare Officer supervises all these 
activities, which are manifold and of great 
benefit to the employees. 


U. N. TEACHING PROJECT. 


A group of 90 public school teachers 
has been selected to study and devise ways 
of teaching the structure and objectives of 
the llBited Nations to school children in 


New York City. The project is sponsored 
by the city’s board of education and the 
United Nations. Similar groups, under 
similarly co-operative auspices^ are being 
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formed in PariS;, London and Mexico City, by the U. N, Educational^ Scientific and 
Eventually, the teaching programs worked Cultural Organisation for distribution to 
out by the groups will be gathered, together teachers all over the world. ' 


RECREATION FOR OLD PEOPLE 


At present, society’s relationship, or lack 
of it, with the older pesson seems to be 
geared towards his final disintegration and 
inevitable institutionalization. The Hodson 
Centre was organized in an attempt to 
reduce the need .for institutionalization and 
the adjustment of. the older person in his 
normal environment. It was hoped to 
lessen the period of dependency, to make 
possible the continued usefulness, dignity 
and self-respect of the unwanted, com- 
plaining, ill at ease and continually larger 
group of older persons in our society — a 
society that did not recognize the tremen- 
dous wealth of human resources in the 
community. 

It was difficult to conceive their neglect. 
Here were people with skills, community 
knowledge and understanding, and wisdom 
that only ' years could give, and society 
desperately in need of these assets and of 
their leisure time to help with community 
programmes and planning, instead of uti- 
lizing this tremendous human resource was 
actually turning it into a liability. 

The Hodson Centre was introduced as 
a social club where the older persons could 
come and talk, play cards, read newspapers, 
or listen to the radio, have tea, coffee, and 
cake each day. These activities, and quiet 
games, such as chess, checkers and dominoes 
are always available. For the older person 
with marked physical limitations, they are 
suitable, relaxing activities. For the person 
new to the Centre, they are an opportunity 
to meet one or two other persons and to 
begin some social contacts, 


160 people now come to the Centre daily. 
The forms of expression are as varied as 
the people who come. An editorial board 
of 12 members writes and mimeographs a 
magazine once a month. Contributions 
come from 75 other members. An intresting 
group meet in bi-weekly poetry reading 
sessions, to which members . also contri- 
bute original verse. Some participate 
in an English and Citizenship class, 
some sketch and paint in an art 
class, some build household furniture 
in a carpentry class. They refurbish toys for 
hospitals and nurseries, make utility bags 
and recreational puzzles for a Veteran’s 
Hospital, speak their minds at lectures about 
national and international problems, and 
hold discussions on the physical and psy- 
chological difficulties of older people, on 
the cultural contributions of their varying 
national backgrounds, and on the meaning 
of the traditions of religious holidays, 
whether they be Jewish, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, which they respectively celebrate 
together. They are forgetting in activity 
the aches and pains for which they wanted 
the doctor’s sympathy and attention so badly 
that they clogged the city clinics with them. 
They are forgetting even to find fault with 
their landladies. In short, they are re- 
gaining their strength as human beings. 

They have found acceptance and friend- 
ship at the Centre. Once a month they 
hold birthday parties for all members whose 
birthdays fall within that month. For some 
of the members it is a first party, and for 
more of them the cards they receive from 
their fellow members are the first birthday 
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greetings they have received since they were 
children. They sing for each other at the 
parties and those members, who are musi- 
cally trained play on the Centre’s piano 
or violin. They go out together on all 
day boat rides or excursions to places, of 
interest in New York City. And when they 
are sick they visit and help each other. 
One of the most delightful poems written 
in the Hodson Centre is an appreciation of 
the people who visited the writer when he 
was not well. There were three marriages 
in the last year and I’m certain they will 
not increase the divorce rate. 

Jews, Catholic and Protestant, native and 
foreign born, Negro and white, live in a 
community of their own making. Here they 
really get a feeling of acceptance, of be- 
longing, and of the dignity of man, furthered 
by their development of self-governing 
machinery. They elect their own officers, 
delegate responsibility to their committee, 
and look less and less to the profes- 
sional workers to meet their needs 
or to give them ideas. They 
have become independent spirits, with 
a respect for their own personality and 
a desire to be adequate functioning citizens. 
We have wrought no minor miracles. We 
have worked with people who have a les- 
sening of physical energy, a separation, 
physical or emotional, from family and 
friends, and a loss of occupation. These 
are changes which need not be confusing 
or destmetive. Areas of adequacy and 
superiority do not arbitrarily cease to exist 
after the 65th birthday. We have used our 
understanding to give security in these areas. 
We have employed our skills to enable the 
older person to make a more positive use 
of himself. We have worked in the di- 
rection of making it possible for the older 
person to relate himself to people and to 
events. 

Wc have developed some simple under- 
standings in our work with older people. 


Activity is the most important part of our 
programme. We find that activity docs 
not need to be manual. Mental activity, 
interest in music, even cards and checkers, 
have meaning and importance in developing 
a sense of security and belonging. We 
start with simple things that can be finished 
easily, that cost little and* that usually free 
the person from resistance against partici- 
pation. At no time should activity become 
a task for him. Activity should give plea- 
sure and a feeling of accomplishment and 
of superiority wherever possible. 

We have five such Centres in various 
parts of the City. We hope to open at least 
four more in the next six months. A sixth 
Centre, associated with us in the programme, 
is sponsored and supported by the National 
Council of Jewish Women on a completely 
non-sectarian basis. The National Council 
is encouraging its chapters throughout the 
country to develop a day-care programme 
for the older person. Settlements throughout 
New York City are opening their doors to 
older people either through clubs or centres 
on a one or two day basis, planning even- 
tually to develop these into full time 
programmes. 

Interest in New York City’s Centre 
programme has been evinced all over the 
country and even outside of the country. 
Letters of inquiry have come to us from 
Canada, England, Australia and France. 
The Deputy Mayor of Prague visited one 
of our Centres recently and expressed the 
hope that similar Centres would be deve- 
loped in her city. Each Centre programme 
that is developed represents so much saving 
in taxes for the citizens of a community. 
The increasing number of inadequate older 
people means a proportionate increase in 
the number of custodial institutions needed 
for their care. And every older person 
who breaks down in mental health serves 
to crowd our hospitals, making less service 
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available to the person who needs it. Every 
Centre that we open provides a psycholo- 
gically healthy outlet for the rejected, un- 
wanted older citizen, so many of whom 
we see being influenced by questionable 
groups and “crackpot” organizations. 
For this reason alone we should become 
interested in developing a Centre program- 
me for the older person. 

An older person who feels again that he 
has hrnnan worth can make a tremendous 
contribution to the life of the community — 
to the work of the churches, settlement 
houses, social and charitable organizations. 


He has skills and he has the very precious 
asset of leisure time. On a cultural level 
he can contribute to the fields of art, of 
literature, of music. On a social level he 
has a lifetime of wisdom and experience 
to offer those around him. The essential 
function of a Centre for older people is 
to reorientate the older person in our 
society, to restore to him his human dignity, 
enabling him to relate himself to people 
and events and to a positive use of himself 
as an integral part of his time. 

— Paper by Harry Levine of the Hodson 
Centre, New York City. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE REHABILITATION OF DISABLED AND 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The Society has brought out its Report 
of the work done by the Physiotherapy and 
Rehabilitation Centre during the period 
July 1947 to July 1948. The Clinic is run 
on scientific lines and is staffed by ex-Army 
Physiotherapists who work under the super- 
vision of a panel of eminent physicians and 
surgeons who have offered their services 
in an honorary capacity. Moreover, a team 
of honorary workers helps to supervise and 
conduct the day-to-day work of the Centre. 

The Clinic admits children of all commu- 
nities and classes and the fees range from 
As. 4/r to Rs. 5/- per treatment, whilst 
transportation is provided at a small cost. 
Their chief source of income has been 
public subscriptions and donations, but now 
the Government of India have sanctioned 
a building grant of Rs. 33,333/-. The 
grant is conditioned upon their obtaining 
a similar amount from the Government of 
Bombay and a similar sum from the public 
of Bombay during the year 1948, 


The Society has formed a two-year plan, 
as follows: — 

(a) The establishing of a children's or- 
thopaedic hospital on the most 
modern and progressive lines. 

{b) The organising of a teaching insti- 
tution for the supply of trained 
technicians for all orthopaedic 
treatments. 

(c) The establishing of an orthopaedic 
workshop. 

{d) The setting up of a research insti- 
tution for the combating and 
prevention of the spread of Poliomye- 
litis. 

(e) The maintaining of a school for 
crippled childrePt 
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WORLD-WIDE FOOD AND HEALTH CAMPAIGN PLANNED 


The United Nations and eight of its spe- 


cialized agencies are developing a campaign 
to improve food supplies and health through- 
out the world this year. Officials say that 
“hunger makes millions an easy prey to 
disease, and disease in turn prevents them 
from producing food enough to meet their 
needs.” 

The United Nations agencies, co-operating 
with the governments of member states, 
intend to fight illnesses that weaken farm 
workers and farm animals, to improve the 
distribution of food and farm labour, to 
seek -ways to pay for agricultural develop- 
ment programs, and to direct public 
attention to the whole problem through an 
educational campaign. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO), the World Health Organization 
(WHO), and the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF) are planning an attack on 
malaria. A WHO report declares that 
malaria strikes 300,000,000 persons each 
year and kills 3,000,000. The average 
attack, even though it is not fatal, reduces 
the victim’s efficiency to 15 percent of nor- 
mal for 30 days. In fanning areas, malaria 
thus cuts food production. 

But, WHO officials point out, mankind 
now has a cheap, effective weapon against 
malaria — DDT. During a 3 -year program 
in Greece, DDT spraying cut out the annual 
rate of new malaria cases from 1,000,000 to 
fewer than 50,000 and saved an estimated 
30,000,000 man-days a year. The cost was 
about 30 cents per capita. 

Together, the three agencies are studying 
areas where malaria control would increase 
food production. • They will train local 
personnel in the use of DDT, spraying 
machines and jeeps. The agencies also will 
urge inci-eased facilities for the production 


of DDT in malaria areas. Measures to 
control other diseases that curtail food 
production also are being studid. 

Co-ordinated attacks on the farm man- 
power problem — which is complicated by 
the fact that some areas have a shortage 
of workers while others have a surplus — 
are being made by the International Labour 
Organization (ILO) and the FAO. They 
hope to speed up the training of farm 
workers, to develop incentives for men and 
women to enter agricultural employment 
and to bring about “an orderly migration 
of workers and their families to the area 
where they are needed.” 

Ways are being sought to help hard- 
pressed nations pay for desired farm 
improvements. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development has raised 
potential food production in Mexico 
through loans for electric power and irri- 
gating projects. A loan to Chile included 
funds for modern agricultural machinery. 
Bank missions sent recently to India, 
Turkey, Peru and Colombia are studying 
economic ■ development programs that 
include proposed irrigation projects and 
increased use of farm machinery. 

To improve food distribution, the FAO 
is studying intergovernmental commodity 
agreements and their role in stabilizing 
supplies, market conditions and prices. The 
International Trade Organization, the 
International Monetary Fund and other or- 
ganizations are also working on this. 

To arouse public interest throughout the 
world, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) will, in co-operation with FAO, 
sponsor a major information campaign 
entitled “Food and People.” Pam])hlets 
and other materials will be prepared for 
use by newspapers, films and radio programs. 
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THE NURSERY SCHOOL IN AMERICAN EDUCATION TODAY 


Nursery schools in the United States tiad 
their beginnings mainly between 1918 and 
1930. Some of the first schools concerned 
with important aspects of growth of child- 
ren under five were organized at Boston, 
Massachusetts, Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University and the Bank Street School 
in New York City, and the University of 
Iowa. The Merrill-Palmer School v.hich 
opened in 1921 in Detroit, Michigan, 
included a nursery school in its program. 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller funds for 
child development centers gave impetus to 
the establishment of additional nursery 
schools, especially in American colleges and 
universities. By 1930 the number of nur- 
sery schools reported to the United States 
Office of Education was 262, whereas the 
number reported in 1920 was three. 

In the years 1930 to 1946 there was an 
increase of public and private nursery 
schools. Futhermore, very rapid increases 
took place when Federal subsidy was pro- 
vided. In July 1945, approximately 60,000 
children, whose mothers were employed 
were enrolled in nursery schools receiving 
Federal funds. With the end of the war, 
many of these were closed. That nursery' 
school education had met with public 
approval, Iiowever, was shown in 1946 by 
the fact tliat there were more parents 
interested in enrolling their children in 
good nursery schools than there were faci- 
lities available. 

Any American educational group must 
help American children learn to live in a 
democratic culture. The nursery school 
has a particularly important role to play 
in achieving this purpose, since it offers 
children their earliest opportunity outside 
of the home to live with a group of con- 
temporaries and thus to develop attitudes 


towards themselves and, others that may 
be basic to their learning to live. The 
nursery school works with parents to 
supplement and enrich the child’s deve- 
lopment. 

The very keynote of democracy, respect 
for individuality, is also the keystone pf a 
good nursery program. At very few educa- 
tional levels are the needs of individuals 
and the ways of meeting them as well 
synchronized as they are in the good nursery 
school. 

In the physical equipment of the nursery, 
everything is scaled to the child’s size and 
abilities so that he may carry out his activi- 
ties in his own way without fear of failure. 
He is in a situation where other children 
perform at about his level and where 
teachers know him as an individual. 
Sympathetic teachers provide ways and 
means for him to express himself. In all 
these ways and many others, his individuality 
is respected. 

Since a democratic culture must of neces 
sity be made up of thinking individuals, 
a second responsibility of our education is 
to stimulate independent, fearless, creative 
thinking. That the nursery school may be 
effective in stimulating thinking in young 
children is indicated by the results of re- 
search. While the findings of various 
studies are not in harmony regarding the 
amount of influence the nursery school 
exerts on intellectual growth, in general 
they do indicate that attendance in a good 
nursery school results in some gain in the 
ability measured by intelligence tests. 

Another characteristic of the democratic 
group is its emphasis on co-operative effort 
in making decisions and solving problems. 
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Here again nursery education lays the 
groundwork of social attitudes which make 
this effort possible. 

In a pre-school group the child spends 
his time with others who have needs and 
desires strikingly similar to his own. Futher- 
more, they express these needs and desires 
at^ the same time and in the same way 
that he does. Here^ then, is a rare oppor- 
tunity for him to learn the importance of 
the other fellows; to learn to share with 
him; to leam to Jive in a group 
that is different in structure from 
the family group. Here, too, the 
child learns to accept other forms 
of authority, perhaps different from those 
he finds in his family. The teacher is 
not his mother, yet she does represent au- 
thority; the group exerts its authority too. 
An only child may never have had to 
share materials with anyone at home, Tn 
the nursery school where there are many 
children and a limited amount of equip- 
ment, he soon discovers that the group 
expects him to share these materials. Thus 
his concept of authority broadens ; he 
becomes less dependent on his home. He 
learns to think and to work with others. 

Consistently, research workers concerned 
with determining the influence of nursery 
school attendance on social behaviour have 
found that children who have “lived’' in 
a group of their contemporaries under the 
guidance of trained teachers for at least 
several months have increased their social 
contacts and have steadily become less 
solitary and hesitant to enter the group. At 
the same time that they have learned to 
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become a part of the group, they have 
learned to be independent individuals. 
Several studies show that with attendance 
in a good nursery school comes an increase 
in self-assertiveness, independence and self- 
control. Thus the child seems to benefit in 
two important ways — ^in maintaining his 
individuality within a group and becoming 
part of that group. 

In the world today, co-operative efforts 
need to extend far beyond the confines of 
one’s own culture. It is essential that 
children learn to respect and understand 
not only individuals within their own 
cultural group, but those in others as well. 

To the extent that the nursery school 
group is composed of children who differ 
in nationality, race, religion, and home 
background and to the extent that teacher 
guidance helps children to understand these 
differences, the nursery may become a 
potent influence in developing attitudes and 
behaviour that will make for sound relation- 
ships among all peoples. Peoples who, 
although they come from different cultural 
groups, have learnt to live and work and 
play together as children are less likely to 
be susceptible to propaganda which empha- 
sizes group differences in an attempt to 
pit members of these groups against each 
other. It remains for future research 
workers to tell us how effective the nursery 
school may be as an intercultural agency 
in our society. 

By Gertrude E. Chittenden^ Margaret 
Nesbitt, and Betsey Williams, from 
“Understanding the Child”. 


PROGRESS IN SOCIAL SERVICE 

The world’s only international social- in re-building or developing their social- 
^i-y^e program, administered by the Umted welfare functions. This non-political social- 
a ions Division of Social Activities, is service program of the U. N. is now in 
expected to assist some 30 countries this year its third year of operation. Eighteen toun- 
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tries received assistance in 1948, while 17 
nations were helped during 1947, 

The types of service provided include: 
aid from highly qualified consultants; fel- 
lowships for study abroad awarded to 
qualified welfare experts; equipment and 
Supplies for demonstration of devices for the 
disabled; technical assistance through films 
and publications, and regional seminars for 
the exchange of information and ideas. 

Fourteen countries already have request- 
ed consultant service in 1949. Under this 
program, the U. N. sends an expert to the 
country asking aid. There he studies local 
welfare problems, makes recommendations 
to the government, and shares his specia- 
lized knowledge by working through advi- 
sory committees, giving demonstrations and 
teaching classes. 

Social-Welfare Fellowships . — At least 155 
advanced students from 30 countries will 
receive U. N. social-welfare fellowships in 
1949. These people, who already hold posts 
in social-welfare agencies in their own coun- 
tries and are well qualified for further study, 
are provided travel, living and other ex- 
penses for three-to-six months’ observation 
and training abroad. In the last two years, 
226 such experts from 18 countries have 
studied in 14 different nations. 


Models of books and tools for use of the 
blind, simple weaving machinery for occu- 
pational therapy programs, and artificial 
limbs are among the demonstration materials 
U. N. sends to requesting countries to help 
restore handicapped persons to a produc- 
tive life. Eight countries received such 
equipment in 1948, seven countries already 
have asked for this service in 1949. 

Another U. N. service is sending tech- 
nical literature to aid countries in training 
social-welfare experts. U. N. social-welfare 
fellows and consultants help set up social- 
welfare libraries in government ministries. 
The U. N. also is making in eight languages 
its film “First Steps”, which deals with the 
rehabilitation of handicapped children. 
India, which suggested this film, has 
received United Nations help in producing 
three films of its own on social-welfare 
programs. 

Four regional seminars are planned by 
the U. N. in 1949, They will be held in 
Europe, the Far East, Latin America and 
the Middle East. Directed by U. N. experts, 
these seminars bring together leading social- 
welfare representatives of participating 
countries to discuss regional problems and 
to learn new techniques. 


HEALTH ON WHEELS 


Life among the chickens may seem funny 
when experienced in an armchair through 
the eyes of the author of “The Egg and I” 
but a little re-reading reveals the sheer 
hard work and loneliness of country life 
behind the humorous facade. Loneliness in 
the country can become so oppressive that, 
as Mrs. MacDonald says, you would swoon 


with anticipation at the prospect of any 
visitor. 

How welcome to the women of inland 
Australia living in conditions similar to those 
of Mrs. MacDonald must be the visit of the 
travelling infant welfare sisters. These 
women employed in some cases by the 
State Governments and in some cases by 
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voluntary social agencies travel about the 
inland areas bringing not only help and 
advice to country women with young child- 
ren but also company and encouragement 
to many women in the areas visited. 

Over seven hundred baby health centres 
provide help and advice to city mothers 
and the travelling infant welfare sisters 
attempt to make a similar service available 
to country women. While the country 
mother cannot call around and ask the 
infant welfare sisters for advice, she can at 
least save up her problems until the sister’s 
next visit in a week or so. 

There are really three distinct types of 
travelling baby health services: those pro- 
vided by means of baby health railway 
cars or caravans; those in which a sister 
travels round a circuit by whatever trans- 
port is available; and those advisory services 
which are conveyed by the postman — 
correspondence advice. 

Baby health railway cars and caravans 
are compact units containing everything 
needed to set up a baby health clinic to 
advice mothers on their own babies’ health. 
They provide every possible comfort and 
-convenience not only for the visiting mothers 
and babies but for the infant welfare 
sisters who use them as an office by day 
and a bed-sitting room at night. 

These railway cars and caravans are gene- 
rally stationed at inland country towns from 
which they travel about the neighbouring 
countryside. Baby-health caravans have a 
certain advantage over railway cars as they 
enable the sister to visit not only the main 
centres in the district, but also isolated 
homesteads en route. Baby health rail cars 
being attached to ordinary trains are 
obviously only able to stop at recognised 
stations and sidings and must depend on 
.mothers needing advice being able to reach 
them at these points. 


One trained sister working alone or in 
conjunction with a local citizens committee 
is generally all that is necessary to staff 
these cars and caravans. At first sight, the 
life of these sisters appears , to be a lonely 
one, but the warm greeting which they 
receive wherever they pull up is compensa- 
tion enough for the loneliness of travelling. 
In the remoter parts, where the sisters act 
as mailmen as well as infant nurses, their 
welcome is doubly warm. Baby health 
railway cars or caravans operate in four 
states, New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia and Queensland. The benefit 
which they bring to mothers and children 
in outback areas of these States can be 
judged by the fact that over. 2000 babies 
and children were helped during 1945-6 
by the Victorian baby health caravans alone 
and over 15,000 individual visits were made 
to the caravans. 

Baby health trains and caravans moving 
about the country vary in the regularity 
with which they visit centres and homes on 
their route. When their circuits are not 
very large they may make visits as often as 
once every fortnight, but in other cases 
the visits of the infant welfare sister may 
be as much as six weeks apart. ' 

Many country areas are unsuitable for 
the operation of baby health railway cars 
and caravans because of lack of suitable 
sidings, bad roads, and the small number 
of residents or because of the expense in- 
volved. In many such areas, however, a 
travelling welfare infant sister operates a 
baby health centre circuit. Like the railway 
cars and caravans the travelling infant wel- 
fare sister has her headquarters at a central 
outback town and visits surrounding districts. 
Her transport may be a car, if the circuit is 
prosperous enough to run such a vehicle, 
it may be by local trains, or in some areas 
it may be a case of taking almost any 
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vehicle which moves in a forward direction. 
The travelling sister sets up a baby health 
clinic in some central building in the districts 
she visits; often it is the bush' nursing 
centre, the Country Women’s Association 
or Mechanics’ Hall. 

A local committee is generally formed 
at" each place which the sister visits and 
this committee sees not only to the main- 
tenance of the centre’s equipment but also 
provides the voluntary helpers and part 
of the money needed to finance the circuh. 
The sisters visit all kinds of places as they 
move about their circuits — mining settle- 
ments, the bark-strip humpies of sleeper 
cutters and one sister visits a station which 
prides itself on having run cattle for a 
hundred and two years — something of a 
record in Australia. 

By means of these mobile infant welfare 
services very many mothers living in inland 
areas are helped and advised but there 
are still many families living in very isolated 
parts who cannot be reached by such 
services. For the mothers of such families, 
Australia has developed correspondence 
infant welfare services. These attempt as 
far as. possible to give country mothers by 
means of letters the help and advice that 
would ordinarily be given by the tra- 
velling sister. 

They provide two series of letters — one 
for expectant mothers and one for mothers 
with young babies. The first series provides 
letters advising expectant mothers how 
best to ensure their own and their babies’ 
health and guide the mother in preparation 


for her confinement. The second series of 
letters is very full and helps the mother to 
understand normal child development and 
gives her information which will enable her 
to train and manage her child so that 
he will grow up strong and well. In both 
series, letters are generally sent to the mother 
at monthly intervals. 

There are, of course, many problems on 
which mothers want individual advice and 
all the correspondence services encourage 
mothers to make enquiries concerning 
individual problems confronting them. 

The mobile and correspondence infant wel- 
fare services like the ordinary infant welfare 
services are not equipped to help sick babies 
or toddlers and do not usurp the function 
of the doctor in treating illness. The 
function of the baby health services, whether 
on fixed foundations or on wheels is to 
give advice concerning the health of mothers 
and babies, the management and feeding 
of babies and toddlers and their regular 
weighing. 

Perhaps one of the most amazing things 
about the infant welfare services is that 
no charge whatever is made for the advice 
and help given. These free services ensure 
that expert advice and help are available 
to every mother in Australia whatever the 
income of her husband and are in no small 
measure responsible for the reduction by 
over twenty per thousand in the infant 
mortality rate in Australia in the past 
twenty-five years. 

— Social Services Journal, Vol. 2, No.l, 

February, 1949. 


A MILE-STONE REACHED IN THE MARCH OF LABOUR LEGISLATION 
IN MYSORE. PROVISIONS OF THE MINIMUM WAGES BILL EXPLAINED 

In the march of labour legislation, the Legislative Council. The Bill, though 
Mysore has reached a mile-stone by the generally modelled on the lines of the Indian 
passing of the Minimurri Wages Bill by Act, has a few more progressive features. 
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Under the provisions of the Bill, the 
Government fixes . the minimum wages 
payable to employees in all the schedule 
employments. There are two schedules 
attached to the Bill comprising various 
industries such as, textile, sugar, paper and 
rice mill, plantations wherein cinchona, 
rubber, tea or coffee are grown, road cons- 
truction or building operations and mining 
or metallurgical operations and agriculture, 
etc. Power is taken by the Government 
to add to the schedule other employments. 
The Bill provides for fixing the minimum 
rates of wages by the Government at inter- 
vals not exceeding five years. 

Work of Advisory Committees. — It also 
provides for the constitution of advisory 
committees for the purposes of revising the 
minimum rates of wages and work loads and 
an advisory board for the purposes of co-or- 
dinating the work of the Committees. 
Consultation with these bodies is obligatory 
on all occasions of revision. These advisory 
bodies would be composed of representatives 
of employers and employees in equal 
numbers and also independent members not 
exceeding one-third of the total number 
of members, one of whom would be 
apppointed as Chairman. 

Double Advantage. — There is every rea- 
son to expect that this piece of legislation 
will confer a double advantage; the employer 
could be sure of adequate work for wages 
paid whereas the employee would be certain 
of getting his due wages for work done. 
The provision with regard to the minimum 
wages will be enforced by a staff of Inspec- 


tors. Certain penalties are provided for 
infringements. An employer, who pays less 
than the minimum wage fixed will have 
not only to pay the balance with compen- 
sation which will be covered under a 
summary procedure laid down for the pur- 
pose but will also become liable to be 
prosecuted. 

A Distinct Improvement. — Select 
Committee having been appointed to scru- 
tinise the Bill at the last Session of - the 
Legislative Council and its report having 
been received, further stages of the Bill were 
proceeded with at the present Session. 
There are certain respects in which Mysore 
has gone a step further than the Central 
Government. Whereas under the Indian 
Act the benefit under the Act accrues to 
such of the industries only as have on their 
rolls not less than 1000 workers, this 
minimum is fixed at 300 in Mysore. Again, 
the Mysore Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, provides that, where' a Com- 
mittee recommends minimum wages, such 
recommendations may also be published in 
the official Gazette and public opinion 
invited before final orders are passed. This 
is manifestly a distinct improvement on the 
original bill. Government hope that this 
salutary measure in the light of which 
needful action will be taken early will bring 
about a happy relationship between capital 
and labour and result in increased and 
improved production. 

—Mysore Information Bulletin, Vol. XII. 
No.l, January 31, 1949. 


POVERTY AND POPULATION 


Rapid growths in population have out- 
stripped limited gains towards a better 
economy. Improved health and sanitation, 
by lengthening the fife-span, directly con- 


tribute towards a further depression in 
living standards. This does not mean a 
perpetuation of insanitary conditions and 
ill health; better health and sanitation arc 
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absolutely essential to control the wastage 
of human resources and to relieve human 
suffering. Contemplating the rate at which 
population has been growing in India — 
was 10 per cent in the decennial period of 
1921 to 1931 and 15 in the period 1931 
to 1941— and the difficulty in stepping up 
of production of fpod-stuffs and other 
necessaries of life to the increase of popu- 
lation, one is apt to give way to pessimism 
about our ever being able to give our 
people a reasonable standard of living. One 
has to remember that in a vast country 
like India, problems which in smaller 
countries are capable of being dealt with 
easily appear formidable because of the 
immensity of the numbers involved. There 
can be no doubt that it will be very 
difficult for us to think of raising the 
standard of living of our people merely by 
increasing production yields of industry and 
agriculture. Side by side with comprehen- 
sive schemes of planning for agricultural and 
industrial development, we must adopt 
means for restricting the increase in 
population. 

The fact that the growth of population 
is in inverse ratio to the improvement in 
living standards is a factor which will work 
in our favour by restoring balance between 
means of production and the number of 
people which these are to sustain, provided 
we forge ahead with our plans. Where a 
people, living on the border-line of star- 
vation as we are, is concerned, our develop- 
ment plans must be drawn up in such a 
way that priority is given to schemes for 
increased production of food, cloth and 
housing. The establishment of luxury 
industries, and even industries which may 
be considered essential in advanced countries 
must be postponed till such time as we 
can ensure for our people some of their 
barest wants. Food production should be 


increased both by extending the area of 
cultivation and by following intensive 
methods of cultivation. By increasing the 
production of protective food like milk and 
milk products, we can do a great deal 
to improve the nutritional standard of the 
people’s diet. There can be increase in 
the per capita consumption of cloth by 
extension of large-scale production in textile 
mills and by systematic development of the 
handloom industry. The housing problem 
in this country, especially in the rural areas, 
is not one of erecting huge structures in 
steel and concrete but the reconstruction 
of our villages in such a way that the 
rural population can live in commodious 
and well-ventilated houses providing, for 
the minimum needs of sanitation. If Indian 
engineers concentrate on the erection of 
cheap durable houses with materials locally 
available and local authorities exploit local 
man-power during the agricultura,! off 
season, the problem will cease to be the 
immense one which a study of all-India 
figures would make it appear. 

As regards family limitation, the methods 
followed in the West are not easily adopt- 
able in this country both because of the 
cost involved and the conditions, in which 
the masses of our people live. By legis- 
lation and the process of education it is, 
however, possible to raise the marriageable 
age still further, abolish polygamy, space 
the birth of children and limit the number 
of children. Even as regards the adoption 
of contraceptive methods, the Population 
Sub-committee of the National Planning 
Committee has recommended the inclusion 
in all medical colleges in India of courses on 
contraception, the training of sonie women 
doctors and nurses all over India in this 
regard, the establishment of birth control 
clinics where supplies should be free, 
■especially in connection with maternity. 
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«dfare centres health units and hospitals, of contraceptive goods in order to bring 
and the encouragement of local manufacture the cost within the reach of the masses,. 

—A digest from The Hindustan Times By Indian Ink. January, 1949. 


CARE OF MOTHER AND CHILD IN POLAND 


Under the above heading welfare pro- 
giains will be discussed which centre around 
die mother and her children below the age 
of three. As was explained in the intro- 
duction, the Ministry of Labour and Social 
■U'elfare is responsible for these programs. 
Forms of public assistance given to working 
women under the social legislation and 
insurance system have already been 
described in a previous release.^ 

Partial Aid . — The so-called “mother and 
child” stations, organized in the main by 
local government and voluntary agencies, 
belong in this category. 

Their functions are; 

1. to give advice to pregnant and 
nursing women; 

2. to give advice on child care below 
the age of three; 

3. to educate women in healthy methods 
of child care; and 

4. to grant medical help — ^money 
allowances, clothing, vitamins, etc. 

There are now 1200 stations of this type 
in Poland and they service 220,000 mothers 
and children yearly. 

Partial aid also embraces several types 
of nurseries throughout Poland. Factory 
nurseries exist in Poland as part of the 
social legislation system. The law requires 


that factories employing 100 or more women 
maintain nurseries. Trade unions and 
other organizations encourage the forma- 
tion of nurseries also in enterprises 
employing 10-100 women workers. The 
latter nurseries also accept children of 
mothers not employed in the given enter- 
prise in accordance with the number of 
empty places available. 

In addition, there are municipal nurseries 
and nurseries operated by various social 
and religious oiganizations. The municipal 
nurseries, which usually maintain good 
facilities, serve three daily meals to the 
children, and this alone is a source of 
great relief for parents. In spite of these 
advantages, it must however be emphasized 
that there is still a great shortage of 
nurseries, and this is why children of working 
mothers receive preferred admittance. 

It is important to note here that an 
altogether new type of nursery has recently 
been introduced in Poland. This is the 
“weekly nursery” where a' child may remain 
under supervision during the week and 
return to its parents only on week-ends. 
Preference is given in these nurseries to 
children who either have one parent missing 
or whose families have extremely poor 
housing facilities. 

Seasonal nurseries in rural areas have 
now been introduced as part of the Polish 
government’s plan to raise rural welfare 


^ Social- Legislation in Poland”, Polish Research and Information Service. 
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facilities on a par with urban. However, 
there is a severe need for a far greater 
number of this particular type of service. 
The full realization of the goal — th^t every 
village have a nursery — ^is expected to go 
hand in hand with the mechanization and 
cultural progress of the village. 

One of the new and rewarding features 
of the partial care program in Poland is 
the setting apart of special rooms in rail- 
road stations for the convenience of preg- 
nant women and women with small children. 
As a mother waits for her train she is 
able to care for her child and to prepare 
his food. She may also leave the child 
with the attendant while she takes care of 
shopping or other matters. Up to the 
present, sixty-three railroad stations have 
installed such rooms which serve an average 
of 12,600 mothers and 25,500 children per 
month. The railroads have also provided 
reserved compartments on trains for preg- 
nant women and women with small 
children. 

Full Aid. — Orphans, neglected children, 
abandoned children from unhealthy, 
immoral homes are provided for under the 
full care provision programs, and this care 
is made available through foster families 
and special homes. Care of children up to 
three years of age and older children is 
almost similar in the foster homes. A child 
is placed with the most suitable family 
which has been chosen from among several 
applicants. After the agency entrusts the 
child to full care by the selected family 
it still maintains a supervisory status. 

Special homes for children up to the 
age of three are known as “Homes for Small 
Children.” The pre-war designation, 
“orphanage,” has been discontinued. Or- 
phans and abandoned children form most 
of the population in this type of homes 


although there are some children among 
them from very poor homes. In 1947, 
ninety-two “Homes for Small Children” 
housed over 4000 children. 

However, there is a growing tendency to 
aid poor children through their own 
families and help of this type has been made 
available through tire “Mother and Child” 
stations and community welfare authorities. 

Also, under the same plan, residence for 
abandoned mothers or mothers with no 
source of support have been introduced in 
Poland after the war. These are known 
as “Homes for Mothers arid Childre;n”. 
Great emphasis is placed here on voca- 
tional and professional training which will 
eventually make the mothers self-supporting 
and to this end, work shops and courses 
are established within the. residences. The 
home also co-operates with the Government 
Employment Office to secure work for the 
mothers. 

A new form of assistance to mothers 
and children has been recently introduced. 
This plan provides rest homes for mothers 
who are worn out with household chores. 
It has been observed that overworked 
housewives, given a month or more in a 
different atmosphere, often gain new 
strength, and are able to return to their 
homes with not only increased vitality, but 
further knowledge of how to run their 
homes more efficiently. 

Today in Poland there are 128 Homes 
for Mothers and Children. Twenty-two of 
these are run by state authorities, fifty-two 
by local government, twenty-two by social 
service organizations, nine by religious asso- 
ciations and three by foundations. 

Before a needy mother and her children 
can be placed in an appropnate home they 
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first spend some time in a Shelter. Here psychologists and social workers so that 
they are interviewed, observed and tested they may be _ transferred to the home , best 
by a trained staff of qualified doctors, suited to their needs. 


Alumni Chronicle 

Mr. AKHTAR, A. U. (’47) has been appointed Welfare Officer, State Bank of 
Pakistan, Karachi. 


Miss Banerji, Dr. G. R. (’44) who took 
her Master’s degree from the University of 
Chicago, is now appointed Lecturer in 
Social Case Work at the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. 

Mr. Barnabas, John (’38) has been 
elected President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion for the year 1948-49. 

Miss Batliwala, B. M. (’47) has been ap- 
pointed Psychiatric Social Workerj J. J. 
Group of Hospitals, Bombay. She is also the 
recipient of a Foreign Sholarship and will 
be proceeding to the United States shortly. 

Mr. Bhagawat, S. N. (’48) has joined the 
Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, as Pro- 
bation Officer. 

Mr. Bhaskaran, P. A. (’45) has been 
appointed Labour Officer, Port of 
Cochin, Wellingdon Islands, under the 
Ministry of Labour, Government of India. 

Mr.- Bhave, J. V. (’42) has returned to 
India after a study tour in the United 
Kingdom as a United Nations Fellow. 

Mr. Ghatterji, B. (’45) who was till re- 
cently Honorary Joint Secretary of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work, has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of the orga- 
nization. 

Mr. Dave, S. S. (’38) , has been promoted 
11 


to the post of Welfare Organizer, Bombay 
Municipality, 

Mr. Deodhar, L. D. (’46) has married 
Miss P, G. Tilve (’47) who is now working 
as Probation Officer in the Female Beggars 
Home, Chembur. Both were Sir Dorabji 
Tata Research Scholars. Mr. Deodhar is 
still carrying on his research project in 
sugar industries in the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Desai, N. A. (’42) has joined the 
Tata Chemicals Ltd., Mithapur as Labour 
Officer. 

Mr, Dixit, S. K, (’48), has joined the 
staff of the Provincial Prohibition Board, 
Bombay. He was married recently. 

Miss Dordi, P. A, (’45) has returned after 
taking the Master’s degree from the New 
York School of Social work. She has 
specialized in Medical Social Work. 

Mr. Goel, O. P. (’40) has returned to his 
post of Superintendent, B. J. Home for 
Children, after a study tour in U. K. ’ 

Mr. Gore, M. S. (’45) after topping the 
list of successful candidates for the M. A. 
(Sociology) Examination of the Bombay 
University last year, has joined the staff 
of the National Y. W. C. A. School Work, 
Delhi. He is engaged to be married to 
Miss Phyllis Marr (’46) who is also on the 
staff of the same school. 

Mr. Harshe, G. N, (’40) is now Inspector 
of Certified Schools, Bombay Province, 
Poona. 
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Mrs. Irani, Freny A. (’38) has now been 
appointed Labour Officer with the Muni- 
cipality of Bombay. 

Mr. Kaikobad, N. F. (’44) has returned 
after taking the Master’s degree in Social 
Work from the University of Pittsburgh. 
He has specialized in Social Group Work, 
with special reference to tension areas. 

Mr. Kamath, P. V. (’46) has resigned 
from the Tata Oil Mills, Bombay, and 
joined the Ford Motor Company of India, 
Limited, Bombay, as Assistant Labour 
Officer. 

Mr. Kochavara, T. L. (’48) who also 
went to the United States as a United 
Nations Fellow has returned to the 
Children’s Aid Society, Bombay. 

Mr. Krishnaswamy, G. S. (’48) has been 
appointed Labour Officer, with the Govern- 
ment of Madras and is posted at Coonoor. 

Mr. Kulkarni, D. V. (’38) has been 

promoted to the post of Chief Inspector, 
Certified Schools, Government of Bombay. 

Mr. Kulkarni, P. D. (’46) has been 

appointed Lecturer, Institute of Social 
Sciences, Kashi Vidyapeeth, Banaras. 

Miss Kutar, M. J. (’47) is now in the 
United Kingdom undergoing specialized 
training in the care and education of the 
mentally deficient. 

Mr. Mane, N. R. (’48) has been ap- 
pointed as Labour Officer, Post and Tele- 
graphs, Bombay, under the Ministry of 

Labour, Government of India. 

Mr. Mathew, G. T. (’46) is working as 
Labour Officer, Sitaram Spinning and 

Weaving Mills, Trichur, Cochin State. 

Mr. Misra, H. M. (’48) has been ap- 
pointed Regional Conciliation Officer, 
Meerut. 


Miss Mistri, P. P. (’48) has been 
appointed Field Work Assistant, Tata Ins- 
titute. She worked as a voluntaiy research 
worker for the Prohibition Research project 
now in progress under Dr. A. M. Lorenzo 
of the Tata Institute. 

Mr. Nagraj, A. G. (’42) has been pro- 
moted to the post of Research Officer, 
Prohibition Board, Government of Bombay. 

Mr. Nanavatty, M. G. (’45) has joined 
the School of Social Administration, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio for 
advance training. Mrs. Daulat Nanavatty 
has also joined the same school for higher 
education in social work. His address is 
G/o Mr. Charles Hickox, 2674, Berkshire, 
Cleveland 18 (Ohio). 

Mr. Paul, K. (’46) is now working on 
the staff of the National Y. W. C. A. 
School of Social Work, Delhi. 

Mr. Pillay, K. S. (’47) has been ap- 
pointed Labour Inspector (Central) and 
is posted to Hubli. 

Mrs. Rajadhyaksha, Kesar, (’42) has 
been awarded U. N. fellowship for 
specialized studies in Medical Social Work 
and has proceeded to U. S. A., early in June. 

Mr. Rajbunshi, G. L. (’42) is now 
working as Assistant Secretary, Women’s 
Section, Ministry of Relief and Rehabili- 
tation, Government of India. 

Mrs. Renu, I. (’38) who went abroad 
on U. N. Fellowship, continues in her old 
position as Social Case Worker in the Child 
Guidance Clinic, Tata Institute. 

Mr. Shikhare, V. P. (’40) has been pro- 
moted to the post of Assistant Inspector of 
Certified Schools, Government of Bombay. 

Mr. Shroff, B. D. (’47) has married Miss 
R. Anklesaria (’47). Mr. Shroff represented 
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India in the Davis Cup Badminton Tour- 
nament. 

Miss Sinha, U. (’48) has been appointed 
Lecturer, College for Home Sciences, 
Allahabad. 

Mr. Singh, Wilfred, (’40) has returned 
to his post at Delhi after completing his 
study tour in the United States as U. N. 
Fellow. 

Miss Sobhani, H. Y. Z. (’48) has left 
for the United States for specialized training 
in physiotherapy. 

Mrs. Sukhnandan, L. J. (’42) is now 
receiving advanced training in Medical 
Social Work at the Tata Institute. 

Miss Talpallikar, M. B. (’48) has joined 
the Children’s Aid Society as a Probation 
. Officer. 

Miss Taraporevala, D. M. (’44) who 
was recipient of a U. N. Fellowship has 
returned to the Field Work Department of 
the Tata Institute after a study tour in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Talukdar, Karamat Ali (’48) is- now 
working with the Friend’s Service Unit, 
Bengal. 

The following Alumni participated in the 
Madras Session of the Indian ' Conference 
of Social Work: 


Mr John Barnabas (Secretary,- State and 
Social Service Section) ; Miss Kokila 
Doraiswamy (Recorder, State and Social 
Service Section) ; Mr. O. Mohanasundcram 
(Secretary, Rural Social Work and Recons- 
truction) ; Mr. S. Nageshwaran, (Secretary, 
Welfare in Industry Section); Mr. P. L. 
Chirayath (Recorder, Welfare in Industry 
Section); Mr. S. N. Ranade (Secretary, 
Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation Section) ; 
Mr. P. T. Thomas (Recorder, Refugee 
Relief and Rehabilitation Section) ; Mr. P. 
D. Kulkarni (Assistant Public Relations 
Officer) . 

Among others who attended were: Mr. 
B. K. Roy, Mr. S. Krishnamachary, Mr. 
Krishnaswamy, Mr. George Katticaran, Miss 
G. K. Appalswamy, Miss N. B. Sidhwa, 
Miss S. F. Mehta, Mr. K. N. Randeria, 
Miss P. Mistiy, and Miss C. D’Silva. 

Mr. M. S. Gore and Miss S, F. Dastur — 
(student 1949) have been elected as Hono- 
rary Association Secretaries. 

Miss G. D’Silva (’48) has resigned her 
post as Field Work Assistant, Tata Insti- 
tute and is engaged to be married to Major 
S. J. D’Souza of 5th Royal Gurkha’s. 
Miss D’Silva is the Honorary Treasurer of 
the Alumni Association for the current year. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


S'tudy Circle On Labour Problems, 

At the beginning of this year the Alumni 
Association decided to organize a study cir- 
cle on Labour Problems where persons in 
the field in particular, and others in general, 
^vould exchange vie\vs and undertake deeper 
study of labour problems. In this connec- 
tion, the initiative displayed by Messrs. S. P. 
Joshi, J. A. Panakal and Mr. K, A, Zachariah, 


the convenor, has made the study circle a 
great success and its membership and 
usefulness is continuously increasing. 

The membership of the Study Circle on 
Labour Problems is not confined to the 
Alumni. Anyone who has genuine profes- 
sional or academic interest in problems 
relating to labour is eligible for membership. 
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The chosen leader introduces the selected 
subject briefly and then the members 
participate in the discussion that follows. 
We have found these discussions to be very 
interesting and instructive. Experience and 
knowledge, theory and practice are all 
shared by the members during the 
discussion, and the study circle is thus 
providing a great stimulant for deeper study 
of labour problems by the members. 

The following topics have been discussed 
till now: 


(1) Industrial Welfare Leader: Mr. 

E. J. S. Ram. 

(2) Labour Officer in Industry 

Leader: Mr. S. T. Edwards. 

(3) Fair Wages Leader: Dr. M. V. 

Moorthy. 

(4) Industrial Relations Law 

Leader: B. Narayanswamy. 

(5) Profit Sharing in Theory 
and pratice 

Leader: Prof. D. R. Samant and 
Dr. B. V. Narayanswamy Naidu. 


TATA ENTERPRISES dedicated to 



THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
THE COMMON GOOD 

★ 

The Tata Memorial Hotpital, 
built and maintained by 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, is an 
example. 


TATA INDUSTRIES LIMITED 




BOOK REVIEWS 


Clubs jor Girls. By Pearl Jephcott. Faber 
and Faber Limited, London 194-3. Pp. 68 
3 s. 6 d. 

This is Miss Jephcott’s second book under 
review, and is as thought-provoking as the 
first, namely, “Girls Growing Up”, in which 
she had given us an insight into the iriinds 
of young girls and stressed their need for 
recreational centres, like clubs. In “Clubs 
for Girls”, Miss Jephcott has expanded the 
same subject. “The aim of this book”, she 
says “. . .is to suggest briefly and simply the 
underlying purposes of young people’s clubs. 
The book is not addressed to experienced 
readers; for them it can contain little that 
is new. It is written in the hope that it 
may be of some assistance to those who 
would like to help in the running of a club.” 

What is a “Good Club”? Who are 
“Good Club Leaders”? These are two 
important questions which the writer ans- 
wers for us. Since the club is a society 
formed primarily for recreation, and for 
people who are at work, its shell ought not 
to look like a school nor indeed like any aca- 
demic building. It must be modern in feeling, 
and imply a place of action, not book 
learning nor mere lounging. The buildings 
and equipment should be simple and should 
suggest youth, but not childhood. Facilities 
for swimming and out-door games, a 
gymnasium, a hall with a stage, a piano, 
a radiogram, a cinema screen and projector 
are all desirable. 

There should be rooms for study-classes 
and indoor-games; a studio and a work- 
room for arousing interest in handicrafts 
and creative work; a small library stacked 
with books for every taste; a canteen, gay 
and attractive, with plenty of good 
nourishing food. In short, there should 
not be a hard and fast rule about the 


layout, but the boys and girls should be 
encouraged to make their own impression 
on their own building, by doing the work 
of making curtains and furniture, painting 
the halls, helping in the garden and so on. 

Therefore, a “Good Club” should have 
a good appearance, its members should 
belong to all walks of life, so that the 
false barriers of social standing are broken 
down. “There are four things which most’ 
girls value in a good club” says Miss 
Jephcott. “Girls like to feel that they 
belong to a group which is a ‘good show’; 
and a good show implies plenty of action. 
They appreciate a chance to ‘learn things’. 
They enjoy an opportunity to ‘be useful’. 
Finally. . .they want a group that is actively 
‘friendly’.” 

It is not enough to have good clubs, 
we should also have good club leaders to 
run these clubs. A club leader need not 
have academic qualifications as a teacher. 
She must be one who is genuinely interested 
in boys and girls and in whom the latter 
are also interested. She must first find out 
what things in life have permanent value, 
should demonstrate in her own behaviour 
that she really does value such things. A 
club leader should have quite intimate know- 
ledge of these young girls’ homes, their 
friends, their work, their school. She should 
inculcate in the youth of today a desire 
to take a friendly interest in people and 
things, to look outside themselves and to 
become aware of the fact that they are 
a part of the mighty stream of life. 

Such is the real function of a club and 
Miss Jephcott’s book should act as a guide 
to all interested in the shaping of modem 
youth. 


M. N. D. 
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Journal of Public Administration. Volume 
Ij Number 1. V. K. N. Menon (Managing 
Editor), Allahabad. Pp. 89. Rs. 2/-. 

The long felt need for a Journal dealing 
with Public Administration has at last been 
satisfied and we wish it all the success it 
truly desei'ves. The “Journal of Public 
Administration” is a Quarterly brought out 
by the Bureau of Research in Public Ad- 
ministration attached to the Public Service 
Commission, United Provinces. 

This Bureau is the first one of its kind 
in India, and as Shri Gopinath' Srivastava 
said “ ... If administration is the heart of 
the modern state, a Bureau of Adminis- 
tration can act, in great ways as well as 
in small, as its mind.” It will carry on 
research in Public Administration, organise 
lectures and discussions and publish mono- 
graphs. The Journal will report such 
lectures and discussions and publish 
summaries or reviews of such monographs 
as well as articles and book reviews. 

The first number under review contains 
articles from distinguished contributors, 
each one an authority on the subject dis- 
cussed. The task of an administrator 
outlined by the Hon’ble Govind Ballabh 
Pant, is well worth reflecting upon. An 
administrator should educate the masses, 
he should be free from corruption, he should 
hold the balance between conflicting 
interests and above all, he should devote 
every ounce, of his energy, of his intellect, 
of his muscles and everything that he 
possesses to the service of his country and 
its people. From the task of an adminis- 
trator let us pass on to the subject of the 
selection of such administrators. 

India has achieved its freedom, and a 
new India needs a new administrative 


machineiy, and neiv ways of selection of 
personnel to man this machinery. T. P. 
Bhalla asks “Are the standards of examina- 
tion, test and interview all that are possible? 
Should there not be field or psychic tests?” 
Bhagwan Sahay retorts “ . . . the method of 
written examinations and viva voce, either 
together or separately, do not necessarily 
result in the selection of the right man. 
Then what is the right method? asks the 
reader. Sohan Lai supplies the answer in 
his “Selection for Services by the Psycho- 
logical Method”. The author says that the 
word psychologist is associated with some- 
thing magical in the public mind. He 
assures us that there is nothing magical 
about it and that the “Psychological 
Method” is the best known so far. Each 
candidate is made to answer an exhaustive 
questionnaire, to undergo an intellectual test, 
personality test and a situation test, and 
finally to appear for an interview. 

Whilst Sampurnanand wants “a philoso- 
phic basis for public administration”, R. 
P. Tripathi thinks that “Future India can 
prosper only when she is rejuvenated by 
her own inherent vitality ' and progress 
is made on the lines of her own 
genius and culture. Both P. N. 
Sapru and D. P. Mukerji have 
contributed illuminating articles on the 
“Judiciary in the New Order and the 
establishment of ‘An Economic and Social 
Service’ both Provincial and Central, as well 
as M. Ghelapathi Rao on “The Press and 
Public Administration”. 

Therefore, this Journal with its distin- 
guished contributions is indeed a welcome 
addition to the list of Journals in existence. 

M. N. D. 



THE PROBLEM OF ABORIGINES 

B. H. Mehta 


The problem of the aborigines has been discussed in a lucid way by the auAor 
wlin has soent several years amongst the aborigines of Western India. . _He sa^: Ihc 
future approach to this seemingly simple but really difficult problem should be in the Gandhian 
wav The primitives should be approached on the basis of non-violence, accepting the 
principles of a democratic society and the fundamental equality and unity of man, in 
a spirit of love, service and humility.” So far they had been approached with arrogance 
or fear but with little understanding of the simple nature of their living. The author 
believes’ not in isolation, but assimilation, with this difference that they should retain the 
naturalness, health and physical beauty of primitive life and should take to civilization 
without its neurosis, intolerance and bigotry. 

Dr. Mehta is Professor of Social Welfare Administration in the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay. 


Approach to the Problem . — ^The problem 
of primitive races has been approached with 
different ideals, outlooks and motives in 
the course of world history. When the 
peoples of overcrowded Europe, in search 
of market and shelter, crossed the ocean 
to find new lands, they came across strange 
people who appeared to be different from 
them. Political philosophers like Rousseau 
idealised the primitive ways of living and 
deplored the Golden Age that was lost 
to the so-called civilized world. Charles 
Darwin, when he laid the foundations of 
biology, opened a new interest for the 
human mind. The theory of evolution 
permeated all scientific interest, and a search 
for the trend of human evolution created 
a new scientific interest in the primitive 
races of the world, for they were the 
pioneers and originators of the social 
structure. Taylor, Westermarck, Durkheim, 
Boaz, Malinowski and many others started 
investigating all the aspects of primitive life; 
and ethnology, anthropology and anthro- 
pometry collected volumes of information 
about the mind, religion, mamage, feimily, 
society, art and economic and social life 
of the primitive races. Imperialism 
followed the scientist, and anthropological 
researches came to be explored for seeking 
so-called proofs for the existence of superior 
races and minds. As imperialism and all 
forms of exploitation came to be exposed 


in the nineteenth centuiy and the present 
century, and colonial rule and capitalism 
were found to be ruthlessly exterminating the 
primitive races, humanitarians the world 
over found a sincere interest in the well- 
being and welfare of these unfortunate and 
neglected peoples. 

India is an ancient land and its history 
dates back four to six thousands years. India 
has been the home of the primitive races 
from pre-historic times. The Vedas contain 
useful information about the “dark, thick- 
lipped, noseless, godless” primitives who 
came into conflict with the ancestors of 
the Aryan race. Kingdoms of these so- 
called aborigines, however, continued to 
co-exist with Rajput and even Muslim 
kingdoms. The British rulers of India 
found it difficult to handle and tame the 
turbulent hunters and forest-dwellers of the 
hills and the rugged countryside. The 
fighters for India’s freedom, since the days 
of the Indian mutiny, when the aborigines 
played a heroic part in freedom’s battle, 
have found a sincere interest in the well- 
being of those who might be termed the 
descendants of India’s real and original 
dwellers. 

The problem of the aboriginal races in 
India demands a wealth of sympathy, 
knowledge and understanding, if emanci- 
pated India is to evolve a new and rich 
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pattern of national culture. The threads 
of the lives of the twenty-five million 
aborigines have to be carefully woven into 
the larger picture of national life by a 
master hand, keeping in mind the ancient 
heritage and some\vhat different pattern of 
life and living that has come down to 
them after thousands of years. 

The destiny of India has come into the 
hands of the city-dwellers, intellectuals and 
middle-classes who fought the battle of 
freedom, aided by the strength and co- 
operation of the Indian masses. The battle 
for freedom was ostensibly waged on behalf 
of the masses and that pledge has to be 
redeemed not only to the fanner and the 
city proletariat and the Harijans, but also 
to the twenty-five million people who have 
come to be known as Adivasis. 

It is but natural that the urban and 
educated sections of India who have in- 
variably lived physically away from the 
interior of the country with its many millions, 
feel that the so-called aborigines are different 
from them in many ways of life. 

The Physical Environment . — The physical 
environment plays a vital role in the life 
of any human group, and the socio-eco- 
nomic pattern follows closely the life 
possibility of any given region. As against 
the dwellers of the plains, the culture 
breeders of the liver banks, and the traders 
and industrialists of the coast-line and the 
cities,' the aborigines live in the hills, forests 
and rugged countiyside of India. Broadly 
speaking,',, they live on a long and broad 
belt of lai^d starting from the Aravalli Hills 
in the "West, proceeding into the Vindhya 
and Se.tpura Hills and portions of "Western 
Ghats, the Central Provinces and what has 
been known .as 'the forest of the Dangs, 
portion of the Eastern Ghats and then into 
Bihas Orissa, Bengal and Assam, meeting 


the large primitive- groups of aborigines in 
the hills of Burma. Traditionally they have 
lived as hunters, gatherers, fishermen and 
crude cultivators, tilling the soil by a method 
known as “shifting cultivation”. 

Feudalisni . — Conquest and circumstances 
brought many of these people as serfs on 
land, fisher-folk on the coast-line, and as 
industrial workers of Jamshedpur, Ahmed- 
abad and coal and iron mines. 

Race . — The Aiyans and Dravidians are 
the predominant races of India and abori- 
gines have invariably been considered, 
sometimes without proof, to belong .to 
earlier, probably Mongoloid and Kaularian 
races. 

Religion. — India, with its spiritual life and 
philosophers dating back to Vedic times, 
has given great importance to the religious 
beliefs and worship of the Dravidians and 
the Ar>'ans and the later conquerors' of 
Islam and Christian faiths. The primitive 
races in India are animist, but through 
the centuries they have been assimilated 
mto what is broadly and generally known 
as Hinduism. The "Vedic Aryans, after 
battling for a long time with the primitive 
animists, collected and introduced all the 
religious beliefs and forms of ivorship of 
the animists into what is known as Atharva 
Veda. The aborigines with their animistic 
beliefs in spirits of the supernatural who 
could mould the destiny of man, their hill 
gods, ‘Mata Worship’' (Mother Cult), witchi 
doctors and ritualistic dances have gradually 
absorbed the beliefs in. the greater Hindu 
Pantheon, the ‘samskaras’ or ceremonies 
and even the holy ' scriptures and ■ the 
teachings' and philosophies of the Hindu 
prophets. 

Language . — The ' aboriginal tribes ',have 
their hundreds of rich primitive dialects like 
Bhilori, Gondwani, Santali, etc., without 
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their scripts, but . contact with the plain 
dwellers has brought into their tongues 
elements of the vocabulary and grammar 
of the various , Provincial tongues which aie 
mainly daughters of the Hindi language 
descending from classical Sanskrit roots. 

• Social Life,— The social life of • the ab- 
origines has retained most of the ancient and 
healthy elements. In many cases, marriages 
amongst the tribal people are “free and 
transient” unions; in some cases, they are 
polygamous and polyandrous. They do not 
marry ' their children early ; they still pre- 
ser\'e many of the ancient forms of court- 
ship; and the marriage ceremony in many 
cases is ■ neither a religious sacrament nor 
a legal contract. Tribal assemblies yet 
continue to perform their old and traditional 
functions regulating marriage and control- 
ling and regulating the life of the people. 

' Arts and Crafts . — ^The aborigines are an 
artistic people with high development and 
expression of aesthetics. Their dances are 
unique, their dra\yings and paintings express 
the wealth of colour and grace of line and 
curve which they see around them in nature. 
The simple life of the humble dwellers is 
not without song and music, and their ears 
are trained to the soft music of rustling 
leaves, flowing streams and winds that blow 
over their hot, rugged lands. The archi- 
tecture of their simple dwellings is not 
\vithout design and consideration for the 
functions and comforts of life. 

Their Daily Life . — The food of the people 
is simple, and -vvell cooked. The clothing 
and ornaments of the aborigines are unique, 
colourful and aesthetic. In fact they have 
contributed a good deal to the dresses of 
the many castes and communities of India. 
If they arc underprivileged today, it is not 
because they lack the ^vill, vitality and 
initiative to work, but successive years of 
feudal domination have deprived tltem of 
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the rich wealth of their once bountiful 
forests, hillsides- and, grasslands. 

Recreation and Education . — Though 
depi’ived of much of the joys of initiative 
and freedom so common to primitive peoples 
all over the world, the recreational life of 
the aborigines is rich with the normal 
pleasures of living found not only in the 
unique celebrations of festivals like Holi, 
but the day-to-day dances, songs and games 
and artistic pastimes of the people reveal a 
cultural heritage that is all their own. 
That they are children of Nature and ap- 
preciate beauty, few can deny. The 
aborigines arc an intensely social, friendly, 
tolerant people, except when their fear is 
arour.ed and their sense of security is 
endangered. On the whole, the pattern of 
their life is full of important details, and 
they sho^v a remarkable interest in all the 
activities of life. Hambly in his ‘Origin of 
Education amongst Primitive Peoples’ has 
shown what is also very true 'in India, 
that though they may be illiterate and 
their environments void of complexities, 
they have unique and practical methods of 
education and training. That enables their 
children to grow up with keenly developed 
senses, ability for hard work and a natural 
intelligence that is able to solve the many 
and complex problems of life with a clarity 
of mind and a sense of humour that will be 
a puzzle to the so-called educated citizens 
of urban India. 

Ecorjomic Life . — The aborigines are 
chilaren of Nature, and their economic life 
is peculiar to the physical environment in 
which they live. Originally, they were 
hunters and fishermen and lived on the 
natural \vcalth of the forests. With the 
encroachment of the agricultural populations 
on their lands, they became serfs of the 
landlords. Wherever they became tillers of 
the soil, they took to a shifting cultivation 
of land, utilising primitive and crude 
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metliods. They could hardly afford cattle 
and their rugged lands did not produce 
enough food, and so they kept mainly goats 
and poultry to supplement their living. 
They utilised the few raw materials of the 
forests to further supplement their income 
by ingenious crafts in which they used the 
most simple tools. 

Their Isolation. — Such is the socio-eco- 
nomic backgi’ound of the many racial types 
of aborigines that inhabit this vast continent. 
The ways of their living, absence of com- 
munications and lack of opportunity for 
economic development left these people 
segregated in their habitat. They were 
approached with arrogance or fear, but with 
little understanding of the simple nature 
of their living. They lacked contact with 
leaders of the land, nor could they reap 
the benefits of the nation’s intellects. The 
petty administrative officers who came their 
way lacked the training and culture of 
efficient administrators. The higher officials 
who sometimes visited them, were patro- 
nising and paternal. 

It is but natural that the aborigines lived 
in' isolated islands, away from the influences 
that were modernising life in the cities and 
towns and important centres of rural deve- 
lopment. With changes in the political life 
of tire country, India has a new national 
consciousness. The fruits of freedom have 
to be shared by all, and the responsibility 
of national regeneration falls on the shoulders 
of all communities in the nation. The 
feelings of freedom naturally penetrate the 
most isolated areas and the -wish of the 
national government is to open all areas 
to the convenience of modern communi- 
cations- and the process of social intercourse 
through the educative, mental and cultural 
developments. 

NeeJ of Cautious Approach. — It is but 
naturhsl lhat initial contact will lead to 


bewilderment and perhaps conflicts. The 
approach to the people and their problems 
must be careful, cautious and scientific. The 
proper approach will be to recognise the 
fundamental differences that exist and the 
lack of physical contact which has left much 
to be understood between the rulers and 
the masses of the country. It is desirable 
that the problems should be understood, 
facts should be studied, the psychological 
barriers that exist be realised, and an 
attempt be made to understand before 
hasty and unplanned actions and legal 
directives lead to conflicts, misunderstandings 
and troubles. The aborigines must primarily 
be approached in a spirit of service and 
not domination. They should be first 
approached so that we can know them 
and assist them to help themselves. Action 
must be slow, planned and firm, making the 
people understand the need and meaning 
of changes in the light of world evolution 
and development. 

National Isolation Impossible — Assimila- 
tion Imperative. — The idealistic approach 
of leaders like Malinowski can be appre- 
ciated and understood, but India has to 
realise that it is no longer possible to create 
cultural islands and to isolate natural human 
groups to their own way of development. 
The writer of the article had an opportunity 
to visit Red Indian Settlements and primitive 
settlements in U. S. A. and Canada. It 
is futile to state or suggest that the human 
groups are isolated and free and are 
developing in their own way. On the 
contrary, they seem to be living an artificial 
life which is a soulless imitation of the 
original forest dwellers, and the characters 
of the dominant culture around them force 
themselves in their lives or inhibit them. 

It is possible for primitive groups to have 
their own free evolution on vast areas of 
uninhabited continents. India has few 
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such areas left in the country. The undeve- 
loped physical regions in which the 
primitives live have already been economi- 
cally exploited by the feudal, industrial and 
commercial communities. Schools and 
languages have made their inroads on 
primitive dialects. Primitive anhnism has 
faded into the mass of beliefs and worships 
of heterogeneous Hindus. The caste system 
has cast its enslaving snare on the free 
social institutions of the primitives. Modern 
communications have reached their homes 
and aeroplanes fly over their skies. The 
products of their arts and crafts have found 
market in Indian towns and cities. Adult 
franchise brings them into a whirlpool of 
modem politics, and political parties have 
already pitched their camps in the regions 
in \vhich they live. It is futile now to 
plead for isolation, segregation and reserva- 
tion. They can no longer be left alone, 
and left to tliemsclves they will not desire 
to be alone. 

Method of Approach .' — Under the above 
circumstances it is not at all suggested that 
the aborigines should be approached by the 
administration, the police and the army 
followed by a preacher and a teacher. On 
the contrary they should be approached 
by a wise leadership that will not make 
plans without the understanding of the 
problems and facts that govern their diffe- 
rent, difficult and peculiar situations. 

The fundamental aim must be their wel- 
fare and happiness. The best that is in 
their life — religious, economic, social, 
cultural — must be preserved and enriched. 
The simplicity and sincerity of their worship, 
the wealth of their language in songs, the 
beauty of their paintings, dances and crafts, 
their ability for hard work in natural envi- 
ronments, the equality of woman with man, 
the happy gro^vth of children, and many 
such qualities of their life should not be 
. permitted to die. 


The exploitation of their lands and their 
people should cease forthwith in a new 
and free India, and they should be guided, 
trained and equipped to reap the fruit of 
their labour in the physical environment 
in which they find themselves. 

What appears to be wrong amongst them 
must be understood with patience and 
deliberation, associating their own leader- 
ship with our own patient, thoughtful and 
constructive workers so that they may be 
assisted to remove the weeds in their own 
gardens with their own efforts, taking the 
necessary time. It has to be painfully 
realised and accepted that our minds, 
hands and hearts are not clean, and our 
own social and ethical backgrounds need 
to be adjusted to the needs of a free and 
prosperous nation. 

It has to be seen that the changes that 
are to be introduced, tlie language they 
will speak, the laws they will obey, the 
social pattern they will evolve, the economic 
life they will develop and the cultural 
trends and patterns they will evolve in the 
future are their very own, and are not 
a result of thoughtless or ruthless domination. 
The manner of change must be happy, 
speedy and contributive to their happiness 
and welfare. Keeping the above in mind 
it is possible to suggest some measures that 
are useful for a proper approach to the 
problem. 

A New Leadership . — ^The first need is 
adequate and proper leadership with a spirit 
of high and sincere ideals, clear objectives, 
a mind trained in methods of approach, 
with organising ability and capacity to live 
and work with goodwill, sympathy and 
understanding in remote ai'eas amongst a 
virile, active and useful population that is 
an asset to the nation. 

This nucleus of trained leadership should 
possess adequate knowledge of India’s ancient 
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history and subsequent conquests, migration, 
and social, political, and economic upheavals. 
The . simple and yet difficult nature of their 
lives cannot be understood unless there is 
a study in perspective of the growth of 
feudalism, commerce and industry in India. 
The leaders will have to learn some of the 
major dialects of the aboriginal tribes 
amongst whom they will work, practising 
the art of social assimilation, and learning 
to appreciate without criticism and con- 
demnation the different ways of living and 
different patterns of morality, religion and 
culture of other people. A knowledge 
of anthropology, ethnology, psychology and 
sociology with special reference to primitive 
religion, social development and culture will 
have to be acquired. 

Any effort at assimilation of these millions 
without conflict will fail unless this leader- 
ship quickly and systematically creates a 
leadership amongst primitives themselves, 
capable of organising their lives on demo- 
cratic lines. 

Remedying the Past. — Before the found- 
ations of a new economy are laid for them, 
the handicaps they have suffered so long 
and patiently should be removed. The 
entire lower grade staff of the forest depart- 
ment should be overhauled, any vestige of 
“waith” or forced labour should disappear, 
absentee landlordism should be liquidated, 
money lending in the present form should 
be a thing of the past, and the aborigines 
should be quickly made the inheritors and 
guardians of the nation’s forest wealth and 
pasture lands, exploiting them for their own 
and national benefit under the leadership 
of well organised schools of forestry and 
their own producer, consumer and credit 
co-opt;.ratives. The use and exploitation of 
the entire forest wealth for fuel, timber, 
dye-stuffs, glues, oils, etc., as well as the 
caretui and productive exploitation of the 


flora, fauna, and bird life should be taught 
to them. Thus the economic readjustment 
of the aborigines should be accompanied by 
a thorough .overhaul and planned exploita- 
tion and development of India’s forest 
\\'ealth. 

Public Welfare Department. — ^After deal- 
ing with the difficult economic pro- 
blem, the first duty of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare should be 
to organise health, primary education 
and technical education of the aboriginal 
youths under the guidance of Directors of 
Education and Physical Welfare. 

Reconstruc.tion Centres. — It is not possible 
to deal \vith the reconstmetion of vast 
areas comprising a population of millions, 
and, therefore, there is the need to organise 
provincial and district centres of influence 
and training in selected aboriginal villages 
in the heart of the forest and agricultural 
areas. These villages should become the 
seat of tribal assemblies, village panchayats 
and should develop as community centres 
with administrative offices, primary education 
centres, forestry schools and handicraft 
schools, health centres, playgrounds and 
youth organisations. The successful 'working 
of these centres will gradually change the 
outlook and ways of living of the primitives. 

As stated before, it is worth repeating 
that important problems in the life of pri- 
mitives, especially those dealing with" religion, 
language, social organisations and traditions 
governing marriage, e.tc., should be approa- 
ched with wisdom, caution and forbearance. 

Handling Social Proble7ns. — The reli- 
gious beliefs and practices of the aborigines 
are the direct results of the simple working 
of their minds and psychological reaction 
to the physical environment. It is not 
necessary that human beings should always 
evolve a philosophical outlook, a, moral 
background of life, a pattern of spiritual 
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life, and ,a rational understanding and inter- 
pretation of human conduct by going 
through all the experiences and experiments 
of organised religion. The spiritual life of 
man can and should be allowed to unfold 
itself and grow as a result of his own efforts 
and his struggles for' suivival and self 
expression. Religious missionaries, temples 
and highly organised priesthoods belonging 
.to, any faith do not create understanding of 
life but only impose patterns of behaviour 
and sometimes bring about conflicts 
between old traditions and new trends that 
arc introduced irrespective of the needs and 
requirements of a social situation. 

The Religious Problem . — Hinduism is not 
a single religious faith. It is a way of living 
that has evolved out of the traditional 
experiences of people who came to be known 
as Hindus, and who lived on this historic 
land for centuries. Hinduism contains the 
seed, the trunk and branches, the leaves 
and the flowers and fruits of religion. It 
is on the one hand the product of the 
primitive mind struggling to know a complex 
existence; on the other, hand, it is the 
product of the spiritual efforts of some of 
the greatest prophets and philosophers to 
guide man along the path of morality and 
righteous conduct. It contains not one but 
several patterns of religious beliefs and wor- 
ships, temples, priesthoods and Holy Books. 
Without difficulty or conflict, the primitives 
had adjusted themselves in the past to 
changing historical, religious, social and 
political situations. They should continue 
to do the same in future. The patterns of 
their life should be their own; they should 
assimilate with the rest of India volitionally 
and intelligently as a result of their own 
efforts, directed by their own tribal assem- 
blies and guided by the administrative 
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officers, the social workers, and the 
educationists. 

The Gandhian Approach.— India, has to 
find and show a way of dealing with a major 
social problem. The relations’ between the 
primitive tribes in . Africa, America and 
Australia with the so-called civilised people 
are not the same as the relations between 
the primitive people of India and the rest 
of the Indian population. Here populations 
of perhaps different races,- with different 
types and degrees of culture have lived for 
centuries, have braved the storms and 
struggles of life, and have intermingled to 
a greater or lesser extent in normal so.ciai 
intercourse. Assimilation of races, traditions, 
languages, beliefs and patterns of life has 
taken place sometimes violently but mostly 
in a peaceful marmer, to such an extent, that 
the changes have been hardly noticeable. 

The future approach to this seemingly 
simple but really difficult problem should 
be in the Gandhian way. The primitives 
should be approached On the basis of non- 
violence, accepting the principles of a 
democratic society and the fundamental 
equality and unity of man, in a spirit of 
love, service and humility. It must not be 
a process of social domination and political 
imposition, but a process of common effort 
and understanding, letting life evolve peace- 
fully into new channels as a result of the 
common efforts of the so-called primitives, 
and the so-called civilised. 

The so-called primitives should retain the 
naturalness, health and physical beauty ef 
primitive life and ehviixjnment, and they 
should take to civilisation without its neu- 
rosis and its unhappiness, its intolerance and 
Us bigotry, its violence and its mthlessness, 
its selfishness and its cruelty and its tendency 
to seek prosperity and success of the few 
through the exploitation of the many. ' 
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Kasturba Gandhi died on Februaiy the 
22nd, 1944, while in detention at the Aga 
Khan Palace in Poona, and her death 
plunged the whole country into sorrow and 
grief. She was the devoted wife of the 
Mahatma — loyal, humble and self-sacrifi- 
cing. Gandhiji ' said: “Kasturba was a 
simple woman devoted to village life, actual- 
ly living and serving among villages”, and, 
tlrerefore, when people collected a fund to 
perpetuate her memory, Gandhiji requested 
that it should be utilised for the betterment 
of the women and children in the villages 
of India. 

What is the position of Indian women in 
societ)'? It is well known that all human 
beings are • born equal and that social 
inequalities are man-made. Inequality bet- 
ween Si^*and woman is one of them. 
“In all patriarchal societies at all ages of 
history, the birth of a son has always been 
preferred to the birth of a daughter”.^ This 
is very true of Hindu society. The birth 
of a son is a matter for rejoicing, for it is 
the son who performs the Sraddha ceremony 
whereby his father’s salvation is secured, 
and also because he is the earning member 
of the family. The birth of a daughter is 
a cause for sorrow, for she has to be 
married and the marriage expenses arc to 
be borne by the parents. 

From birth to death, a Hindu woman is 
burdened witlr numerous disabilities. As a 
child she is unwanted; as a wife she is 


constantly put to the strain of bearing 
childi'en and giving birth under unhygienic, 
primitive methods employed by the local 
dai or midwife. 

Social Status . — As an individual, a Hindu 
woman has no independent social status. 
She has no right to the property of her^ 
husband or father, but is entitled to main- 
tenance, residence and marriage expenses. 
A widow’s right over her husband’s property 
are limited too. 

In the matter of education, only two 
per cent of our women are literate, whilst 
the literacy amongst men is twenty per 
cent. This neglect of female education is 
due in a large measure to social customs 
and also to the inadequate system of primary 
education. The amount spent on the 
Primary Education for girls is Rs. 1.5 crores 
whilst Rs. 7 crores are spent on the education 
of boys at the primary stage. As regards 
Secondai'y Education, it is mostly under the 
control of private agencies, and, therefore, 
lacks unity of conception and uniformity 
of control. Very little is done to promote 
adult literacy classes where women could 
be given instruction in reading and writing. 

.A.S regards the problem of working women, 
25' per cent of the total number employed 
in agriculture and industry' are women. In 
the villages, the women usually help the 
men-folk in the fields. But in the liberal 
professions and services, women form only 
13 per cent of the total number, and are 


^ Blunt, Edward, (Editor), Social Service in India, p. 70. 
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sometimes paid less than men. Up till 
noWj a prejudice existed against women 
taking an active part in public life. ^ It 
was Gandhiji who, by launching his civil 
disobedience movement encouraged women 
to leave the shelter of their hearth and homes 
and evince interest in the political life of 
their country. 

After the death of Kasturba in 1944, an Ail 
India Women’s Movement was started for 
the reorientation of villages through the 
welfare of villagers — ^both women and 
' children. 

Evolution of ihe Trust . — The organisation 
for the management and administration of 
the Fund was gradually formed. At first, 
fifteen members were selected from a hund- 
red well-known persons, to make appeals for 
the collection of the Kasturba Memorial 
Fund, but later on these m.embers became 
the Trustees of the Fund and a regular 
Trust was made. Eleven more Trustees were 
co-opted by the previous Trustees and a 
Board of Trustees came into existence which 
declared the objectives of the Trust tO' be 
as follows; — 

(1) The conducting and promotion of 
such activities as would conduce to the 
general welfare of poor and needy women 
and children in rural areas in India. 

(2) Establishment and maintenance of 
Hospitals and Charitable Dispensaries for 
women and children. Maternity Homes, 
Child Welfare Centres and Institutions such 
as Ante-natal and Post-natal Clinics, Con- 
valescent Homes, Sanatoria, Leper Colonies, 
Homes for Women and Children in rural 
India. 

(3) The provision of sanitary facilities 
for ivu nen and children and the promotion 
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of preventive measures affecting the health 
of women and children in rural areas. 

(4) The training of women for carrying 
out any of the aforesaid activities. 

(5) Rendering help by grant and con- 
tributions to existing institutions which have 
been carrying out or undertaking to carry 
on in the rural areas of India mentioned in 
the above sub-clauses (1) to (3) for the 
purpose of carrying out any of the afore- 
said objects. 

(6) Any other activity incidental or Lre- 
lated to the aforesaid objectives. 

In addition to the basic objectives, the 
Tiust has suggested the outline of the various 
fields of activities to promote the entire 
reoi-ientation of village life. The various 
fields of activities in general outline, as 
accepted by the Trust are as follows: — 

(1) Nai Talim (Pre-basic, Basic, Post- 
basic). It is the belief of The Trust that 
mere literacy is not useful to the women 
and children of the villages. * The^ knowledge 
of agriculture, Khadi and Go-Palan is 
equally useful to them. Training should be 
given through practice. 

(2) Improvement of 'Health Services 
(Sanitation, prevention of diseases. Home 
Nursing, Child Welfare, Maternity Centres 
and other rural medical activities). 

In most of the villages of India, medical 
aid is not available. People in the villages 
are ignorant. They are suffering from many 
diseases which are due to uncleanliness and 
can be prevented. The mortality rate for 
women and children is very alarming. Out 
of five children born, one dies in childhood. 
Dais are using age-old practices for delivery 
which are not clean and scientific. Enough 
importance is given to ante-natal, post-natal 
care of the mother and child by the Trust 
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(3) Village Industries (Weaving, Sewing, 
etc.). It is the aim of the Trust to develop 
and revive village industries, so that villages 
may become better off economically and the 
standard of living of the people may be 
raised. 

It has been the ideal of Gandhiji to make 
the villages self-sufficient and, therefore, 
the Trust activities are concentrated on 
developing and reviving Home Industries. 

(4) Gram Seva (Village Welfare) i.e. 
it deals with many problems of day-to-day 
life in the villages. This type of activity is 
quite useful for the uplift of the whole 
village life. 

(5) Miscellaneous (Go-Palan, Gardening 
etc.). 

Thus, Gandhiji and the Trust, through 
the welfare of women and children wanted 
to reconstruct the entire life of the villages 
which are full of dirt, diseases and ignorance. 
Hardly anything is done for these seven 
lacs neglected and backward villages. It 
was the desire of Gandliiji, which was 
accepted by the Tmst to use the Kasturba 
Fund for poor and needy villages, away 
from the cities and having a population of 
more than 2000. It was also the desire of 
Gandhiji and the Policy of the Trust that 
all the activities of the Trust should be 
carried out by women workers. Therefore, 
the Trust has given much importance to 
the training of women workers and leaders, 
who can help in tlie reconstruction of the 
villages on a new basis. 

The organisation of the Trust may be 
divided into Central, Provincial and Local. 

I. Central Organisation 

(a) Board of Trustees . — As already stated, 
the Board consists of 26 members, who are 
armed with multifarious powers. They 
appoint the Holding Trustees and the Exe- 
cutive members as well as the Secretary 


of the Trust. They make rules and regula- 
tions and bye-laws for the administration 
and management of the Trust and for 
conducting the meetings of the Board of 
Trustees, the Executive Committee and the 
Holding Trustees and sub-committees. As 
regards their financial powers, a sum ap- 
proximating 25 per cent of the total amount 
is allotted to the Central Fund. 

A sum approximating 75 per cent of the 
total amount is allotted to various provinces 
in proportion to the total donation of each 
of the provinces. The allotted sum of the 
Provinces is used for purposes specified in 
the Trust. Also, in the administration of 
the sum allotted to the provinces due care 
should be taken for the needs of the districts. 
But as regards the collection made in the 
big cities, the Trustees may at their discretion 
reserve an amount larger than 25 per cent 
to remain as part of the central fund and 
to be utilised anywhere in any scheme of 
the Trust. 

When 75 per cent of provincially allotted 
sum cannot be used partly or wholly by 
any province ^vithin certain time as fixed 
by the Trustees then the Trustees are at 
liberty to transfer that sum to the Central 
Fund. 

The Trustees have power to accept 
donations or contributions at their discretion. 
When a contribution is not exceeding 
Rs. 500/- and if no conditions are attached 
to it, such a sum of contribution is consi- 
dered as part of the Central Fund. 

The Trustees have power to purchase or 
hire property for the purpose of carrying 
out the objects of the Trust. The Trustees, 
at their discretion, may borrow money from 
time to time for the furthei'ance of the 
objects of the Trust. But the total liabilities 
should not exceed five lacs at any time. 
The Trustees may direct Holding Trustees 
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to dispose off properties of the Trust. The 
Trustees are at liberty to allow any other 
Trust Institution, in any local area whose 
objects are similar to those of the Kasturba 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust to be 
amalgamated with the Trust. 

Trustees have power to settle disputes or 
difficulties incidental to the administration, 
management and execution of the Trust. 
The settlement of the Trustees is final and 
it should not be objected to. Thus the 
Trustees have a power to settle accounts 
or disputes by court, compromise, or they 
can refer the issue to arbitration. 

The Trustees have power to make rules 
and regulations and bye-laws for the admi- 
nistration and management of the Trust 
and for conducting the meeting of tlie 
Board of Trustees, the Executive Committee 
and the Holding Trustees and sub- 
comnaittees. 

(6) Holding Trustees. — The Trustees 
appoint from the Board of Trustees not 
more than six Holding Trustees. They 
manage, under the guidance of the Trustees, 
the properties of the Trust Fund with full 
po\vers to make alterations or improvements 
or sell any immovable property forming 
part of the Trust. 

(c) Executive Committee. — This consists 
of. — 

1. Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

2. Vice-Chaiiman of the Board of 
Trustees. 

3. Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 

4. Nine members to be elected from the 
Board of Trustees every year in the Annual 
Ordinaiy Meeting of Trustees. Members 
are eligible for re-election. The Chairman, 
Vice-chairman and the Secretary are ex- 
officio iii embers of the Executive Committee. 


The Executive Committee employs persons 
and agents anywhere in India, and appoints 
local committees at any place in India as 
it thinks necessary for carrying out the 
objects of the Trust. The Executive Com- 
mittee gives necessary powers to these agents, 
persons and local committees and tliey work 
under its guidance. 

The Executive Committee has power to 
frame or revise its own rules and regulations 
for the purpose of regulating its proceedings 
provided , that they are not inconsistent with 
the rules, regulations and bye-laws of the 
Board of Trustees. 

The Executive Committee has to keep 
proper books of accounts with respect to 
all sums of money received and expended 
on account of the Trust. 

Every year the Executive Committee has 
to prepare proper account of receipts and 
expenditure of the Trust, and such accounts 
should be audited by duly qualified auditors. 
Also the Executive Committee has to keep 
minute books properly. 

In the structure of the Trust, the 
Executive Committee holds an important 
place as it is the active body executing 
all the plans and policies of the Trust. 

{d) Organising Secretary. — ^The Organi- 
sing Secretary is appointed by the Trustees 
and is an active woman worker having 
knowledge of psychology and organising 
capacity. The Oi^anising Secretary helps 
the provincial agents in their work and 
guides them. She also supervises the work 
of the Trust in the provinces. Moreover 
she works as a link between the Central 
organisational leadership at the top and 
Executive leadership on the spot. Thus 
she does good counselling work. 

(e) Advisory Medical Board. —This 

Board gives expert advice and guidance to 
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the various medical schemes and budgets 
that come before the Trust for consideration. 
It also determines the line of work with 
regard to the training of medical workers 
in most areas. It prepares the syllabi for: 
(a) village Midwifery; {b) Village Nurses; 

(c) First Aids and Home Nursing; 

(d) Village Sanitary Inspectors; (e) Village 
Health Visitors;(/) Rural Medical Workers. 

II. Provincial Organisation 

19 provincial agents have been appointed 
by the Executive Committee for different 
provinces. The work of the Trust in the 
provinces is divided into two main heads. — 

(1) Training of Gram Sevikas and (2) 
Starting of Work Centres. 

The Training Institutions for Gram Sevi- 
kas should be located in rural areas and 
should be established on a permanent basis. 
The courses suggested by the Committee 
for General Gram Sevika training is as 
follows; — 

Basic Crafts; Vegetable gardening and 
dairying; Domestic Science; Elementary 
Physiology, Sanitation and Dietetics; Rural 
problems; Principles of Constructive Work; 
History and Geography of India; Civics; 
Cultural activities; World Problems; Hindus- 
tani; Physical Education; Study of Principal 
World Religions. 

The duration of the course is one year 
and is compulsory for all Gram Sevilcas. 
The qualifications of the trainees are that; — 

(1) Trainees should not be less than 18 
or more than 30 yeai's of age. 

(2) Women with children under 3 years 
should not be selected. 

(3) A trainee should have passed at 
least vernacular IV or its equivalent. 

(4) A trainee should be one who is not 
fully responsible to the family. 

(5) A trainee should be one who is able 
to work for a fairly long period. 


Women who are found unsuitable within 
two months are discharged by the Trust. 
A trainee is given a scholarship of Rs. 20/- 
per month ' which includes boarding and 
lodging expenses. In some cases, Gram 
Sevika training' is given iii Ashrams and is 
for two years. If a person is well qualified 
or experienced, this one year’s general train- 
ing is dispensed with. 

In addition to the above suggestions, the 
Committee also gives its opinion on the 
question of the training of staff for the 
provincial training centres, on having short 
duration camps for part-time workers, and 
on arranging refresher courses for the Gram 
Sevikas. 

III. Local Organisation 

Trained Gram Sevikas who have finished 
compulsory training or who have further 
specialised in: — 

Gram Seva — ^Balwadi, Adult Education, 
Co-operative Movement, etc. Basic 
Teachers Training. 

Gram Udyog — ^Weaving, Paper making, 
and Local Crafts, etc. Midwifery and 
Nursing, are sent to villages of 2000 or 
less population preferably and start either 
type of work with the help of part-time 
workers (if available) and villagers. 

In the beginning the Trust gives financial 
help to the work-centre according to the 
5 years’ plan of working of the Executive 
Committee in which the Trust decreases the 
financial grant of the work centres gradually 
so that in the beginning of the sixth year 
the Trust stops to give financial help to the 
work centres which are then mn by local 
finance. This principle was adopted 
because Gandhiji who was the soul of the 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust, 
did not like the idea of making villages 
dependent on charity but he wanted them 
to be self-sufficient and independent. 
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The present villages need certain chanps 
andj therefore, the little support, i. e. starting 
various types of work centres as medical, edur 
cation and general Gram Seva is given. Ii 
once such centres of work are started, then 
they will be rooted in village life and all 
the responsibility of the work will be on 
the villagers. 

Thus in poor and needy villages where 
trained personnel are available, tlie work 
centres are started by the Trust. 


It is suggested by the Committee that 
the salary of Gram Sevikas should not be 
less than Rs. 30/- and not more than 
Rs. 75/- per month plus dearness allowance 
25 % of salary but not less than Rs. 10/- 
according to the needs and abilities of 
Gram Sevikas. Such is the organisation of 
the Trust, Central, Provincial and Local. 

Training Centres . — The following table 
will give us some idea of the development 
of the training centres under the Kasturba 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust: — 


HISTORY ■ AND DEVELOPMENT OF TRAINING OF WORKERS UNDER 

THE K. G. N. M. TRUST 



Workers under 
training 

No. of Trainees 
left 

No. of Trainees com- 
pleting training 

Total Nos. of 
Admissions 

Kinds of Training ... 

1 

1 H5 

’46 

’47 

’45 

’46 

’47 

’45 

’46 

’47 

’45 

’46 

’47 

Oram Sev. Training... 

136 

243 

174 

47 

75 

120 

— 

106 

210 

183 

424 

504 

Balwadi Teachers Trg. 

80 

18 

15 

B 

B 

2 

80 

1 

6 

17 

80 

24 

34 

Basic Teachers Trg... 

26 

32 ! 

58 

H 

B 

8 

B 

27 

22 

26 

63 

88 

Midwifery Training... 

18 

44 

57 

B 

B 

10 

B 


8 

18 

47 

75 


260 

337 

304 

1 

1 82 

140 

80 

139 

257 

307 

558 

701 


The general Gram Sevika Training course 
for I to V/z years is compulsory for all 
workers who intend to go to villages for 
service, as this course introduces workers 
to the ideology of the Trust and acquaints 
them with rural problems and conditions. 
After this preparatory compulsory training 
for one year. Trainees are sent for specia- 
lised training as follows: — 

Balwadi — duration of training 1 year. 

Basic teachers training — duration of 

training is 1 to 2 years. 

Mid^vifery— duration of training is 18 
months. 

Balwadi Teachers Training . — ^This is divi- 
ded ill two parts: Three months course 
for Bx( Kndangan; Six months course for 


Balghar. The Trust lays great stress on . 
the training of Balwadi teachers as they 
carry out the main objectives of the Trust, 
namely, the welfare of children. 

Basic Teachers’ Training . — This is 
specially encouraged by the Trust due to 
dearth of trained teachers. In 1947, 22 
candidates completed their teachers’ training 
and 58 were under training at the end of the 
year. 

Training of Medical Workers . — ^The fol- 
lowing qualifications were necessary for the 
training of midwifeiy and nursing: 

1. Trainees should come from rural areas. 

2. Educational qualifications — Trainees 
who have completed the basic school course 
are given preference or candidates who have 
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passed vernacular final or Anglo-Vernacular 
may be admitted but they should have; 

(«) Good knowledge of mother-tongue. 

{b) Arithmetic. 

(c) History and Geography of India. 

{d) Elementary knowledge of Domestic 
Science, sewing, washing, cooking, 
etc. 

(e) If possible elementaiy knowledge of 
Hindustani. 

Tlic training period was revised and 
extended as follows in 1947; 

1. Compulsory Preliminary training raised 
from 3 to 12 months. 

2. Midwifery and Domiciliary training 
period raised from 15 to 18 months. 

3. Nurses training period raised from 18 
to 24 months. 

Such training is given in recognised insti- 
tutiorrs and the trainees have to undergo a 
very difficult period of training in medical 
work. 

Leprosy Relief Work . — In 1945, the Exe- 
cutive Committee sanctioned the srrm of 
Rs. 21,000 for building and an annual 
recurring expenditure of Rs. 8,340 for 
beginning relief work in Addukara village of 
South Arcot District. It also sanctioned 
a grant for the Mahagauri Seva Mandal, 
Dattapur, Wardha, which is one of the 
pioneer institutions in the field of leprosy 
relief work. In 1947, at the instance of the 
Advisory Medical Board the All India 
Leprosy Workers Conference was convened 
and was attended by a hundred delegates. 

Work Cenires . — The training of the 
workers is not an end in itself. It is the 


means that leads ultimately to the starting 
of work centres. Such centres are located 
m villages having a population of 2000 or 
less. In some cases the Executive Committee 
of the Tmst or the Chaimian can relax this 
rule. All work centres have to work accor- 
ding to the five years’ plan, in pursuance of 
the resolution of the Executive Committee 
dated July the 1st, 1948. According to this 
resolution, each centre is to become finan- 
cially independent at the beginning of the 
6th year. The proportion of help from the 
original Trust Fund should be progressively 
reduced from year to year on the following 
scale ; 

1. First year upto 85% from the original 
Tnist Fund. 

2. Second year upto 75% from the origi- 
nal Trust Fund. 

3. Third year upto 75% from the original 
Trust Fund. 

4. Fourth year upto 50% from the original 
Trust Fund. 

5. Fifth year upto 25% from the original 
Trust Fund. 

6. From the beginning of the sixth year 
NIL. 

The first two years i. e., 1944 and 1945 
were spent in collecting funds, in organising 
provincial and local committees, deciding 
the scope of work and starting the training 
of workers. In 1945 there were only 5 Gram 
Seva centres, 3 Maternity and Child Wel- 
fare Centres and one Leprosy Centre. By 
1947 there were 157 work centres. The 
following table will give us a clear idea of 
the rapid development of various activities 
in different villages; 
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Gram Seva Centres 

Basic Schools and 
Kanya Ashrams 

Balwadi 

Centres 

Medical 

Centres 

Toi 

Numl 

tal 

jers 

Provinces 

No. of 
Centres 

No. of 
Sevikas 

No. of 
Centres 

No. of 
Sevikas 

No. of ! 
Centres | 


No. of 
Sevikas 

No. of 
Centres 

No. of 
Sevikas 

Centres 

Sevikas 

Andhra 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Delhi 

Gujarat 
Karnatak .. 
Kerala 

Mahakoshal. 

Maharashtra 

Mysore 

Mahavidarbh 

Orissa 

Rajasthan . . 
Tamilnad .. 

U. P. 

3 

10 

1 16 

22 

1 

3 

4 

8 

2 

8 

15 

2 

2 

7 

7 

6 

12 

22 

31 

1 

3 

7 

16 

4 

10 

28 

2 

2 

8 
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2 

4 

4 

^ j 
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3 

4 

7 

6 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n 

2 

2 

2 

t8 

1 

2 

2 

1 

r 

3 

3 

6. 

17 

2 

6 

14 

16 

27 

3 

12 

6 

10 

4 

11 

15 

5 

1 

2 

19 

9 

12 

19 

22 

38 

5 

17 

10 

18 

7 

14 

28 

9 

1 

2 

33 

12 

Total ... 

110 

161 

15 

26 

16 

23 

19 

37$ 

160 

247 


♦Centre was closed during the year 1947. 
f A Leprosy relief centre is included. 
JIncludes 7 lady doctors. 


In conclusion, we may state that the work 
undertaken by the Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust is Herculean, for there are 
a number of difficulties to be sunnounted. 
India consists of 700,000 villages which have 
been badly neglected, and poverty and igno- 
rance are rampant. Gandhiji knew that 
the progress of a country depended on its 
masses and raising their standard of living 
by educating them in various ways. 

The ideals of the Trust could not be reali- 
sed all at once. A sufficient number of 
women did not respond to the call of work- 
ing in the villages. The spirit of self-sacrifice 
is still to be aroused which will make them 
willing to devote their lives for the welfare 
of women and children in rural India. In 
some provinces, the activities of the Trust 
have not been appreciated and the villagers 


take up a hostile attitude. To remedy this, 
it is necessary to convince the villagers by 
means of propaganda, both oral and visual. 
Such a nation-w'ide movement should receive 
recognition from the National Gkivemment 
for it is important for many reasons. To 
quote: “Firstly, it is a rural movement which 
will permeate and strengthen the feminist 
movement in eveiy nook and corner of the 
country. Secondly, the movement will 
touch the fundamental chords of Indian 
Society and work for bringing health, 
happiness and education to the women and 
children, the mothers and parents of India 
today and tomorrow. Finally, the move- 
ment will create a new army of women 
leaders, unlike the present movements in the 
city whose leadership is confined to a small 
number.” ^ 


- Mehta, B. H., “Training of Women for Rural Work,” Indian Journal of Social Work , No I 
Vol. VII. 



PLACE OF RECREATION IN LABOUR COMMUNITY . 

DEVELOPMENT 

A. K. Singh 

“Modern civilisation with its complex life is in need of recreation more than at 
any other time in the history of man” says the author, and therefore industrialists in 
Western Countries have provided ample facilities for recreation for their employees. 
Recreation holds _ an important place in Labour Community Development as it promotes 
inter-group relationship and co-operative understanding. “Civilisation may depend for 
its roots upon the way work is done, but it depends for its finest flower upon the use 
of leisure”. Hence trained recreation leaders are needed to inculcate in the people the 
right iise of leisure. 

Mr. A. K. Singh is Vice-Principal, Y. M. C. A. College of Physical Education, Madras. 


Social Welfare . — Social Welfare Work has 
so far been sponsored by religious organi- 
sations, charitable institutions, philanthro- 
pic people and political parties. Many 
people consider Social Welfare Work as 
the pastime of the rich, who patronise it 
to get recognition and to come in the 
limelight. Whoever may take up this noble 
tvork should possess full knowledge of human 
beings and should have a correct approach. 

. The most important concern of social 
welfare work is the human being, 
but somehow it appears that the 
emphasis is only given to his environ- 
ment. Social work should be a pro- 
cess of education to fit the individual to 
his environment and to enable him to make 
best use of his resources, and to help Irim 
develop an attitude and ability to avoid 
poverty, delinquency and illness. Social 
Welfare problems are problems of the 
people and are sometimes known as the 
three D’s — ^Disease, Dependency and Delin- 
quency. People face hazards of sickness, 
injuiy and physical handicaps. Some 
people lack mere necessities of life because 
they may be physically or mentally handi- 
capped or unemployed or aged or homeless 
or they may have had some other breakdown 
in their normal means of support. People 
also present problems because of their lack 
of ability for social adjustment. They may 
break the law, they may shirk their family 


responsibility or commit any other unsocial 
act. 

Responsibility to meet the above problems, 
primarily rests with the individuals. Some 
problems such as providing proper sani- 
tation, protection against communicable 
diseases, organising leisure time activities, 
etc., cannot be solved by individual action. 
The source of many human difficulties may 
be traced to the general community envi- 
ronments or to existing economic conditions 
Avhich are beyond the individual’s control. 
To solve such problems for the individuals 
and their families, society has to organise 
the means to supplement the efforts of the 
individual. This process is known as the 
Social Welfare Work which has been deve- 
loped in the following three areas:— ^ 

Social Case Work . — It deals with indivi- 
duals w'ho have problems, usually of those 
facing breakdown. It helps them to cope, 
unaided, with their own affairs. 

Social Group Work . — It aims at enabling 
people to work in groups for a variety of 
purposes, and to get experience in co-ope- 
rative activity. 

Community Planning and Organisation . — 
It seeks to get different people and diffcreAt 
groups to work together to provide better 
services in quantity and quality for all 
people. 
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Community Development . — Community 
Development is an outcome of Community 
Planning and Organisation, 

Community Planning. — It is a recent 
trend in Welfare Work >vhich means orderly 
thinking in relation to community needs. 
This trend has been brought about by 
certain existing forces, such as housing 
shortage, vocational training and placement, 
shifting of population, and awareness and 
recognition of the people’s needs. It is a 
conscious effort to guide the economic and 
social life of the people, with due consider- 
ation for the characteristics and resources of 
the community. It involves choices and esta- 
blishes priority. Planning should finally end 
in action. 

Community Organisation. — It is a process 
of organising the community for the social 
welfare needs. It brings about and main- 
tains an effective adjustment between social 
welfare needs and social welfare services. 
Community organisation is a “mass attack” 
in co-ordination with various agencies to 
solve the problems of the community. 
Composite needs of the individual are so 
general and universal that they become 
community needs, and call for group action. 
Whenever individuals and groups seek ways 
and means to pool their resources and efforts 
to acl'y";ve an improvement in group life, the 
community organisation process is at work, 
which encourages co-operative effort and 
leads it towards objectives related to common 
welfare. The primary object of the comm- 
unity organisation process is to help people 
to find ways to express themselves and to 
improve their environment in which they 
and their fellowmen carry on their lives. 
This is possible by the functions of com- 
munity organisation which are to promote 
the folkiwing Social Services: — 

1. Child Welfare Services 

2. Family Welfare Services 

s 
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3. Health Services 

4. Protective Services 

5. Care of the Aged 

6. Leisure-time Services 

Recreation a Leisure-time Service . — 
Leisure-time services are an important phase 
of Community Development Programme, 
since they directly deal with the human 
being. Recreation is the leisure-time activity 
which results in the growth of the man 
himself, while the other services improve his 
environment. 

What is Recreation. — Recreation is 
generally defined as any interest or activity 
in which a person enjoys participating and 
which is not a part of his daily work. Re- 
creation is any form of activity in which one 
feels a sense of freedom and self-forgetful- 
ness and participates in it whole-heartedly. 
It is an expression of the inherent nature of 
man, which helps him to be the man his 
inner nature demands. It is a form of 
leisure-time experience which provides an 
individual physical, mental or spiritual satis- 
faction, through certain forms of activities 
which provide an opportunity for self- 
expression and people get fun, pleasure, 
relaxation and satisfaction from it. Such 
activities not only provide participation and 
satisfaction but rcinvigorate his body, mind 
and spirit, and enable him to live an abun- 
dant life. 

Recreation and Labour.— M.odQrn civilisa- 
tion with its complex life is in need of 
recreation more than at any other time in 
the history of man. The present machine- 
age has broken up the old simple life of 
the people and modern cities with popu- 
lation of millions have come into, existence. 
Family ties have been broken and urban 
life has brought loneliness to the people. 
Industries and machines have produced 
“goods and leisure”. The tempo of life is 
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at its highest and the balance and equili- 
brium of life has vanished. The increase 
of leisure for the industrial worker calls 
for his educationj in the use of leisure, 
which may enable him to live happily and 
efiBciently. The factory worker has a mono- 
tonous and dull routine job, which tires 
out the one set of small muscles. He needs 
recreation activities during his leisure which 
will result in restoring the balance and in 
providing exercise for the unused set of 
muscles. The routine jobs do not provide 
any opportunity for self-expression, hence, 
his leisure should make up for it. Most of 
the strifes and crimes occur in the labour 
communities because the workers have no- 
thing to do in their leisure periods. Labour 
class people generally lack home resources, 
and without oppurtunities for wholesome 
recreation, tend to seek questionable amuse- 
ment which lead to delinquency. Workers 
need recreation during their off-duty hours, 
in order to keep their morale and producti- 
vity high. 

Industrialists in other parts of the world 
have realised that the efficiency of their 
workers is affected by the way they spend 
their leisure. Consequently, many industrial 
concerns in the West have provided for 
them ample facilities for recreation. Labour 
Unions in Western Countries have conduc- 
ted extensive recreation programmes for 
their members, and have developed recrea- 
tion facilities including Vacation Centres. 

Purpose of Industrial Recreation . — ^The 
worker is the central figure of the community 
development programme. He or she should 
be first taken care of, and then the rest 
will be easy. It will be useless to improve 
the environments of the people and leave 
him untouched, because neither will they 
be able to appreciate it nor will they be 
able to adjust themselves to , things which 
they are not used to. Recreation can serve 


the purpose of educating the workers to 
understand the need and importance of 
community development. Recreation is the 
main tool of the Social Group Work as it 
provides the best opportunity to work in 
groups and to take up co-operative enter- 
prise which is so essential for community 
development. The interest and co-operation 
of the worker is absolutely necessary in 
this enterprise. The purpose of recreation 
for industrial workers is to develop him 
and to enable him to fit in the community. 

Recreation in industry should take into 
consideration the interests of three groups — 
the Employee, the Management, and the 
Community. All the three should be 
benefited if the recreation programme is 
properly designed to satisfy the employee, 
his family and the management. Employees 
should be provided with a varied programme 
to meet their recreational needs at minimum 
or no eost to themselves. The families of 
the employees .should also be catered for. 
Workers should have an opportunity for 
social contacts with the management and 
their fellow-workers. They expect whole- 
hearted support and co-operation from the 
management. 

The management should consider recrea- 
tion as an obligation and a . tool to better 
management. Management may expect 
certain definite results, by providing satis- 
faction to the employee and his family. 
Recreation should provide the management 
an opportunity to promote the welfare of 
all concerned and that it should develop 
loyal and efficient workers. It should create 
better understanding between the employer 
and the employee, so that the community 
may be benefited and the prestige of the 
management may be enhanced in the 
community. 

Industries can afford to pay and should 
pay for the recreation facilities and leader- 
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ship for their workers. Recreation will pay ^ 
off unprecedented dividends hy reducing 
illness and absenteeism, by developing morale 
and loyalty and by having better production 
through the efficiency of the worker. 

Need and Importance of Recreation. 
Recreation develops the whole man by 
serving the three aspects of human life — 
sociological, psychological and physiological. 

Sociological Aspect of Recreation. — Man 
is a social animal and cannot have a normal 
existence without group living and group 
action. Such social needs of the individual 
are met by recreation. For recreation 
certain groupings are formed which 
represent the interest of all the members 
of the group. The family which is a 
Primary Group used to provide opportunity 
for recreation, but. due to change in the 
living conditions, this function is on the 
decline. Hence, the Secondary Groups have 
become more important in the present day 
society. Such groups are more congenial 
because they are the result of conscious 
association based on common interests and 
habits. Group Process is important in re- 
creation, as it prepares people for a life 
in a group and in an inter-dependent 
society. Recreation groups have to abide 
with the modes and customs of the com- 
munity which enable them to learn social 
customs and to get rid of anti-social 
tendencies. Recreation helps to bridge the 
gap between persons and groups of persons. 
It provides an opportunity to excel as an 
individual and also as a group. The very 
concept of recreation suggests association 
which produces a sense of belonging and 
security. Man craves for contacts with 
others and recreation brings people together 
and helps them to be sociable and acceptable, 
which expands and satisfies his social 
cravings. 


Psychological Aspect of Recreation. — The 
common psychological needs of the people 
are described as Security, Affection, Recog- 
nition, and New Experience. Recreation 
provides opportunity to meet these basic 
drives of human beings through socially 
acceptable channels. Recreation is seldom 
enjoyed in isolation. Besides the human 
desire of being in company of others, they 
also like to be associated with some orga- 
nisation or movement, such as clubs, lodges, 
fraternities, etc. Play group of children, 
“mystery gang” of the youth, teams or clubs 
of the adults, are the examples of this urge. 
The loyalty of such groups is marvellous, 
and the motto “one for all and all for one” 
is the proof that their security gets esta- 
blished. In a group like this the individuals 
develop affection for each other. They do 
not feel that they are just members of the 
group but feel that “we are wanted”. Love 
and affection are the driving forces in the 
accomplishments of the people and this 
guides them in their interests, aspirations 
and considerations for each other. 

Eveiy one cannot achieve high social 
status, yet it is desired by all. The young 
child feels important whenever he succeeds 
in a n^w accomplishment and demands 
attention or recognition. Same is true of 
grown-ups and others. Some people get 
recognition through awards, others are 
motivated through the activity itself. Com- 
petition holds an important place in re- 
creation, as it encourages accomplishment 
which results in recognition. It is easy 
to get recognition in a recreation group, 
either by some kind of contribution or actual 
achievement. 

Adventure or new experience is another 
uuge which is satisfied through recreation. 
Camping, excursion, travelling to new places, 
initiation into new activities, efc., provide 
thrilling experiences which ordinarily are 
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not available in the course of daily life. 
Such experiences are enjoyed by young and ' 
old, and are important for human satis- 
faction, through the field of recreation. 

Physiological Aspect of Recreation . — The 
sedentary living created by the industrial 
age is directly responsible for man’s physical, 
mental and moral breakdown. The con- 
gestion of city life exposes people to frequent 
infection of disease, and they lack the 
vitality and strength to fight it. Long hours 
of indoor work and lack of fresh air and 
sunshine affect the health of the people. 

Recreation can assist in the organisation 
of a Health Education Programme, through 
which participants can learn the importance 
of health and how to maintain it. Recrea- 
tion provides plenty of exercise and outdoor 
games which build health, vitality and 
endurance. The fact that participation in 
wholesome recreation activities contributes 
to the physical health of people is fully 
recognised. Big muscle activities stimulate 
growth of the child and games and sports 
develop the vital organ. Certain forms of 
recreation activities produce better circula- 
tion, more respiration, better elimination and 
improved digestion. Rest and relaxation 
through recreation contribute to emotional 
stability. Modem developments in hospital 
treatment provide recreation as a remedy 
for mental disorders. Recreation holds an 
important place both in preventive and 
curative medicine. Recreation has played 
an important part in the rehabilitation of 
mental and physical cases of the war. The 
feverish nervous strain of industry and the 
machine age can be relieved by play and 
activities like music, hobbies, etc. 

Recreation can help to avoid the following 
five conditions which prevail in a labour 
community; — 


1. ' Lack of social life among the workers 

creates self-centred and dissatisfied indi- 
viduals. 

2. Lack of varied interests causes mental 
stagnation. 

3. Lack of provision for leisure and 
unsatisfactory environments breeds 
trouble. 

4. Lack of facilities for recreation and 
social contracts acquires irritable dis- 
positions. 

5. Lack of activities of one’s choice 
results in mental and physical ennui, 
which affects productivity. 

Recreation Programme and Facilities . — 
Some Industrial Concerns have provided 
certain facilities for the workers which have 
resulted in producing a few representative 
teams. These teams consist of a few out- 
standing players in certain games, on whom 
large sums of money are spent, while the 
majority of workers have nothing to do, 
except to be the silent spectators. The 
spectators and supporters enjoy them- 
selves by watching the games and betting 
which usually results in quarrels and loss of 
hard-earned money. Most of the workers have 
neither the skill nor the inclination to parti- 
cipate in such strenuous games because when 
they were young they might not have had 
the opportunity to learn to enjoy themselves 
through healthy recreation. Choice of acti- 
vities for recreation depends on inner tensions 
and on character structures. A person with 
speculative temperament may choose games 
of chance, while another with aggressive 
tendencies may participate in competitive 
sports. Every individual has his ov/n reasons 
for selecting and participating in various 
types of recreation. Slavson, an authority 
on recreation says, “Recreation to the indi- 
vidual may be classified as those that serve 
as complementary experiences, as having 
compensatory values, as serving to discharge 
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aggression, as pattern for regression, as es- 
cape from reality, as satisfying social hunger, 
and as resources for solitude.” 

Recreation programme should be so orga- 
nised that it wll meet the needs of all the 
workers and their families, with respect to 
their interest and ability. A well-organised 
programme should include : 

Physical Activities, such as. Games and 
Sports, Acquatics, Exercises, Boxing and 
Wrestling, etc. 

Social Activities, such as, Social Recreation 
— Parties, Group Games, Club Programme, 
Picnics, Celebration of Festival and Impor- 
tant Events, etc. 

Cultural Activities, such as, Arts, and 
Grafts, Music, Drama, Hobbies, Dancing, 
Study Groups, Forums, Lectures, Debates, 
etc. 

Educational or Welfare Activities, such as. 
Adult Education, Night Schools, Visual Edu- 
cation, Health and Baby Weeks and Projects, 
Cookery, and Sewing Glasses for Women, 
etc. 

Facilities for all the above activities should 
be provided, such as, Play-grounds 
Children’s Apparatus, Recreation Centres, 
Gymnasia, Swimming Pools, Reading 
Rooms, Gamp sites, etc. 

Leadership. — Leadership is an absolute 
necessity for the success of any scheme. 
People arc a complex commodity and to 
deal ^vith them, one must have thorough 
knowledge of human beings, their interests 
and characteristics. Trial and error method 
cannot be employed while dealing with 
people. There should be three types of 
leaders for recreation — Professional — ^Volun- 
teers and Specialists. They must have 
personal, educational and technical qualifi- 
cations. Professional leaders are those who 
are fully trained in the technique of re- 


creation and its allied fields. They are the 
people who should be employed to head 
the departments of recreation, and should 
have administrative and supervisory respon- 
sibilities. Volunteer leaders are usually 
selected from those who are interested in 
doing a piece of service, and have certain 
amount of inherent leadership quality. They 
may also be initiated into the sphere of 
work and provided with some kind of 
recognition, as an incentive. Specialists are 
those who have qualified in a particular 
type of activity, such as music, craft, etc. 
and may be employed part time or full 
time according to the nature of the pro- 
gramme and the response of the participants. 

The Recreation leaders must have per- 
sonal, educational and technical qualifica- 
tions. They should be interested in people 
and should have a philosophy of developing 
human welfare. They must possess good 
health to be able to stand the strain of 
strenuous work. They must have practical 
knowledge and insight into recreation 
activities, so that they may be able to 
sponsor suitable activities in consideration 
of people’s age, .sex, need, and interest. 
They must have an understanding of the 
people and should be able to work with 
them in a democratic manner. The re- 
creation leader should have personal, 
academic, and professional preparation, 
mental capacity, emotional stability, maturity, 
social adjustment, and ability to work with 
people effectively. 

Unfortunately, there are no training 
facilities available at present in India, to 
train recreation leaders. However, 
there are Colleges for training leaders for 
Health, Physical Education and Social Work. 
Some of the Universities are providing 
courses in Social Science. Recreation being 
an important phase of Social Welfare Work, 
should be included in the curriculum of 
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such institutions. The Industries, Local and 
Provincial Governments, and the Public, 
should demand trained recreation leaders 
intead of being satisfied with any kind of 
personnel, and should give necessary support 
to such institutions which are in a position 
to introduce such training. 

Recreation can fill a large gap in the 
lives of human beings and can help the 
growth of their personality, so it should be 
made available to all. Burns says, “Civili- 
sation may depend for its roots upon the 
way work is done, but it depends for its 
finest flower upon the use of leisure.” 
Leisure should be used for the enrichment 
of life. Culture and civilisation are built 
on the proper use of the leisure of the 
people. The ancient civilisation of the 
Greeks, which is a source of inspiration even 
today, was a result of the pursuit of leisure. 

Conamunity Development will never be 
of much value if the worker himself is 
not educated and developed. Recreation 
can play an important part in achieving 


this. Community solidarity depends to a 
large extent on recreation, as it provides 
inter-group relationship and co-operative 
undertakings. The Indian worker is ex- 
ploited due to his ignorance and lack of 
education, and is being tom apart by pre- 
judiees, political intrigues and communal 
differences. Recreation can go a long way 
towards bringing people together on a 
common platform, where there is plenty of 
opportunity of understanding people, and 
realising that caste or creed has no barriers 
in building unity, friendship, and social 
understanding. Recreation is as important 
to the employee as the provision for proper 
working conditions and facilities for eating 
and sleeping. They need something more 
than salary to balance their hours of tedious 
and monotonous work. Industries can no 
longer ignore recreation more than safety 
programmes, rates of pay, working condi- 
tions, hospitalisation, and other necessary 
functions so vital to the employer, the 
employee, and the community. 



HOW AN INDIAN LOOKS AT THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

Norman Kiell 

This Article by. an American student is interesting because of its objective and 
analytical approach and also because it incidentally reveals hw an American looks at 
how^an Indfan looks at the American educational system. The author has collected 
Sable data after interviewing fifty Indian students studying in U. S. He finds out 
Sr disappointments and dissatisfactions and suggests two measures for amoving Aem. 

Mr. Norman Kiell is a doctoral candidate at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


During the war years of 1944-1946, I 
was stationed at Calcutta, India. Through 
the good representation of some friends in 
the United States who had associations in 
India, I was able to come into close contact 
with some the faculty and students of the 
University of Calcutta. 

I was naturally attracted to the Univer- 
sity because I had spent the previous five 
years doing group work at several mid- 
western campuses in the U, S. I was 
curious to know what the Indian student 
was like, what his interests were, his course 
of studies, his “extra-class” activities and 
the like. Some of my questions were 
answered, others were not. But any rate, 
I began to see a few of their problems. 

Upon my return to the United States, 
I helped to organize the American Friends 
of India. The primary function of the 
Friends was educational: to interpret India 
to Americans. We found, too, that there 
was fertile field to interpret America to 
Indians as well, and particularly Indian 
students attending universities in the United 
States. Through the offices of the Friends, 
wc were able to bring many of them into 
the orbit of American life through many 
group work techniques. This experience 
furthered my interest in Indian students. 

Subsequently, I travelled for nearly a 
year through the United States, visiting 
college campuses and speaking with many 
Indian students. I discovered a goodly 
number were dissatisfied with the education 


they were getting and many were sorely 
disappointed with American democracy as 
they saw it. 

Events moved rather fast for me and I 


decided to 

continue 

my studies 

for 

my doctorate. My 

experiences 

\yith 

the Indian 

students 

led me 

to 

believe that 

if their 

disappointments 


and dissatisfaction were typical, there were 
a great number of foreign students in this 
country who needed guidance and coun- 
selling, and so my studies were directed in 
this channel. 

How can I best serve the foreign students 
studying in the United States? Perhaps it 
is best first to find out what he thinks, how 
he feels, what his interests are. To obtain 
this information, I spoke with fifty Indian 
and Pakistani students at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Teachers College, using the 
controlled interview technique, except for the 
first section as noted below. 

I divided my questionnaire into two 
sections, the first devoted to questions of 
a personal nature so that I would have 
a fair representation and cross-section of 
India’s population ; the second section 
devoted to broader aspeets of the problem. 

Here ai'e listed the twelve questions of 
the first section: 

1 . Age last birthday 

2. Are you married or single? 

3. Sex 

4. Resident of .... City .... Province 
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5. Religion (and castCj if Hindu) 

6. Highest Indian degree. .. .from. .. . 
year. . . . 

7. Field of study in India 

8. Field of study in the U. S.... Degree 
working for. . . . 

9. Your profession 

10. Time spent in the U. S. to date 

11. Are you a government scholar? 

12. What university are you attending? 

The mean age of the group is twenty-six. 
A breakdown reveals the following 
distribution : 


Table I. Age Frequency 


Age Bracket Number 


20-23 

7 

24-28 

27 

29-33 

9 

35-37 

5 

No Answer . . 

2 

Total 

50 


It may be concluded that the Indian 
student in the U. S. A. is a fairly mature 
person, with an age range of 20 to 37 
inclusive and with a mean of 26. 


Table 2. Sex Distribution 

Male 

42 

Female 

8 

Total 

50 


Table 3. Marital Status 

Single 

34 

Married 

15 

Widower . . 

1 

Total 

50 


Thus, two-thirds of the group are single 
and onc-third married. The latter have an 


aggregate of twelve children, all, of tvhom 
are still in India or Pakistan with the 
remaining parent. Of the fifteen married 
students here, 14 are male, 1 female. 


Table 4. Geographical Representation 

Assam 

1 

Bombay 

20 

Calcutta * 

5 

Hyderabad 

4 

Jubbulpore 

1 

Lahore 

3 

Lucknow 

4 

Madras 

7 

Nagpur City 

1 

Patna (Bihar) 

1 

Travancore 

3 

Total 

50 


We find here an adequate geographical re- 
presentation and not necessarily an absolute 
one. From Lahore in the north to Madras 
in the south, from Bombay on the west 
coast to Calcutta on the east, with scattered 
distribution in between these four points 
is as good a sample as could be desired, 
particularly in view of the limited number 
of students available for the interview. 


Table 5. Religious Preference 

Hindu 

27 

Protestant 

7 

No preference 

7 

Muslim 

3 

Parsee 

3 

Jain 

1 

Jewish 

1 

Catholic 

1 

Total 

50 


More than 50 per cent of the group is 
Hindu. The next largest bloc is the 
Protestant, with the Methodist sect predo- 
minating. Moslems and Parsees are repre- 
sented with three each. It is significant to 
note the small number of Muslim students 
in the country this year. This number 
does not accurately reflect the religious 
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distribution in India, where there are three 
Hindus for every Muslim. This phenomenon 
may be due to two factors! first, the Pakistan 
Government, which is a theocratic Muslim 
state, has sent very few of its students in 
this, its second year of existence as a state, 
to the Uiuted States for study. Second, 
the Government of India may not be sending 
as many government scholars of the Islamic 
faith as it proportionately could. This 
observation is not necessarily accurate, 
because of the very limited scope of this 
study. 

Of the remaining of the fifty students in- 
terviewed, one is a Jain, one a Catholic and 
one a Jew. Thus, every great religious faith 
of India is represented except for the Sikh. 


Perhaps the greatest significant' fact to 
come out of this question is that 7 of the 
50 professed no religious belief. One 
claimed he had no religion; three said 
they were Hindus by birth but no longer 
believed in the faith of their fathers; and 
the remaining three have a “philosophy of 
life” by which they stand. It might be 
safe to deduce from this that these students 
are the forerunners of emancipation from 
the strict caste system of India. 


Table 6. Caste Distribution 

Brahmins 

6 

Kshatriyas 

2 

Vaisyas 

9 

Sudras 


No caste 

7~ 

Non-Brahmins 

2 

Total 

27 


When the 27 Hindus were asked, “I 
what caste do you belong?” 7 refused 1 
answer, saying that tliey were trying i 
eliminate caste in India and did not wis 


to perpetuate the system by answering such 
a question. This may reinforce the argu- 
ment above. 


Table 7. Indian University 

Degrees 

None in India 

1 

Diploma 

4 

Bachelor of Arts 

8 

Bachelor of Science 

6 

Bachelor, cf Engineering 

5 

Bachelor of Commerce 

1 

Bach, of Law & Letters 

3 

Master of Arts 

14 

Master of Science 

5 

Doctor of Philosophy 

2 

Post-Doctoral Work 

1 

Total 

50 


One of tlie students has received her 
B. A. degree at Cornell University in Ithaca, 
N. Y. 20 have their Bachelor’s degree; 3 
their L. L. B.; 19 their Master’s degree; 
and 3 the Ph. D. 


Table 8. Indian Universities Attended 

U. of Bombay 

19 

U. of Calcutta 

8 

U. of Madras 

7 

U. of Lucknow 

3 

Osmania University 

3 

U. of Nagpur 

2 

U. of Patna 

2 

U. of Travancore 

2 

U. of Delhi 

1 

Benares University 

1 

Victoria Jubilee Institute . . 

1 

None (Cornell Univ.) . . 

1 

Total 

I 50 


The first three named universitie*^ in the 
table above were the first to be established 
in India by the British, and it is perhaps 
only natural, therefore, that the largest 
representation should come from them. 


Table 9. Year Degree Taken 


1931 .. 

1 

1942 . . 

5 

1935 . . 

1 

1943 . . 

4 

1936 . . 

2 

1944 . . 

4 

1937 . . 

1 

1945 . . 

5 

1938 . . 

2 

1946 .. 

11 

1940 . . 

I 

1947 . . 

7 

1941 . . 

4 

1948 . . 

2# 

*1 

at Cornell 

Total 

50 


There is a 17 year span between the 
first graduate and the last who are now in 


t 
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the United States. Half of the group of 
fifty were graduated within the last four 
years, i. e., since 1945. 


Table 10. Field of 

Study in India 

business Administration 


1 

Chemi.stry 

• • 

5 

1 . Chemical Engineering 

1 

, Civil Engineering 


2 

Commerce 


1 

Education 


2 

English Literature 


3 

Electrical Engineering 


4 

Law 


1 

Mathematics 


2 

Metallurgical Engineering 


1 

Philosophy 


3 

Physical Education 


1 

Physics 


3 

Psychology 

5 

. Social Sciences 

13 

(History, Economics, Political Science) 


1 Textiles ' 


1 

Total* . . 1 

49 

*1 took no work in 
B. S. in Home 
Cornell. 

India. Got 
Economics 

her 

at 


From this Table we see that three students 
took their degrees in business; 13 in the 
sciences — chemistry, physics and psychology; 
8 in engineering — chemical, civil, electrical 
and metallurgical; 18 in the social sciences — 
history," economics, political science, and 
philosophy; 3 in English literature; 1 in 
law; 3 in education. 


Table 11. Field of Study in 

the U. S. 

Broadcasting 


1 

Business Administration 


4 

Chemistry 


2 

Education 


11 

Engineering 


15 

Forestry 


1 

International Relations 


6 

Mathematical Statistics 


1 

Physics 


2 

Psychology 


3 

Social Sciences 


4 ■ 

(Econ., Geog., Social., Home 

Econ.) 


Total 


50 


It is enlightening to see how the fields 
of study have changed, sometimes radically. 


with what was previously pursued in India. 
The subjects studied in tlie United Slates by 
the Indian and Pakistani students' are an 
index of their two countries’ needs today. 
Only 4 are taking work in what may be 
properly termed the social sciences^ and even 

these are vital for the emerging new status 

home economics, sociology, economics and 
geography. Nearly a third are in the 
engineering field; a fifth are in education; 
and the balance in the pure and applied 
sciences. The students are sincere in their 
desire to apply the formal education they 
are getting to the practical goals for revi' 
talizing Pakistan and India. 


[Table 12. Under Whose Auspices Studying Here] 

Government Scholars 

13 . 

Private Means 

37 

Total 

50 


The Governments of India and Pakistan 
have sent about one-half of the students 
to this country for study, paying their passage 
to and from home, tuition, books and living 
expenses, with the understanding that upon 
their return to their home country, they 
will serve their government in some public 
work. The remaining half of the students 
are here through their own efforts. Many 
are well-to-do, several have won private 
scholarships, others have borrowed and 
mortgaged their future earnings in order 
to study here. 


Table 13. Professions 


Students 

22 

Teachers 

16 

Inspectors of Schools 

3 

Social Worker 

1 

Journalist 

1 

Engineers 

7 

Electrical . . 2 

Radio . . 1 

Civil . . 1 

Textile' . , 1 

Mechanical . . 1 

Industrial . . 1 



Total 

Mil 
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Who are these students? What did they 
do while in India? 22 were students; 19 
were in the teaching field, primarily oh the 
college level; 7 were engineers and 2 were 
in the social field. 


Table 14. Degree Working For in 

the U.S. 

No de.gree 

4 

Bachelor of Science 

3 

Master of Arts or Science . . 

22 

Doctor of Education 

9 

Doctor of Philosophy 

10 

Post-Doctoral 

2 

Total 

50 


Only three are doing under-graduate work, 
wlfile two are on the post-Doctoral level. 
Nearly half are aiming for the Master’s 
degree, while two-fifth are working for the 
doctorate. 


Table 15. Universities Attending in 

the U.S. 

Columbia 

23 

Teachers College 

15 

New York University 

3 

Brooklyn Polytechnic 

2 

R.C.A. Institute 

2 

Syracuse 

1 

llenselaer Polytechnic 

1 

Cornell 

1 

University of Maine 

1 

University of Michigan 

1 

Total 

50 


45 of the students are in residence at New 
York City institutions of higher learning. 
The remaining five were interviewed during 
a visit to New York. 


Table 16. Time Spent 

in the U. S. 

Months 

Number 

3-6 

17 

7-12 

9 

13-18 

12 

19-24 

4 

25-30 3 1 

31-36 

4 

37-41 

1 

Total 

. 50 


A breakdown shows that 20 of the students 
arc here less than one year; 22 have been 
here between one and two years; and 8 


have been here between two and three 
and one-half years. Thus, the average time 
spent in the United States for the fifty 
students is one year and three months. 

A general conclusion of . the above statis- 
tics show that the average Indian inter- 
viewed was '26 years old, a single, caste- 
Hindu male, who has received either a 
Bachelor’s or Master’s degree within the 
last five years. His field of study in India 
was in the arts; in this country, he pursues 
scientific subjects. He spent an average of 
15 months in the United States. 

With this background in mind, how, I 
asked myself, can I counsel these foreign 
students? What problems face them upon 
their arrival in this strange land? How 
can they most readily make their adjust- 
ment to the American college system of 
education? 

In order to discover where their educa- 
tional diflSculties, if any,, lay, I asked a set of 
three questions. The first was, “What are 
some of the difficulties you are experiencing 
in your school work?” The second was a 
corollary. “How can these difficulties be 
removed?” and the third, “What features 
of American education do you appreciate 
to the extent that you would want to intro- 
duce them to India or Pakistan?” 

The intensive survey technique was used 
in order to secure this information. The 
questions were designed with the purpose 
of stimulating an informal conversation, in 
the course of which the person being inter- 
viewed would not only state his opinions 
but explain them in his own way. The 
questions are open— that is, instead of 
being asked to choose from a number of 
stated alternatives, the respondent Is asked 
to give his own free answer, based on what 
he himself sees to be the alternatives. The 
interviewer’s task was to encourage the 
respondent to enlarge on his answers, parti- 
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cularly by asking him, “Why do you think 
so?” The respondent’s answers and com- 
ments are written down by the interviewer 
as nearly verbatim as possible; there are no 
checklists or predetermined categories of 
answers for the interviewee to check. The 
veibation records so gathered were then 
assembled for detailed analysis. The find- 
ings are presented below. 


Table 17. Difficulties Encountered 

At American Universities 


Examination and Quiz System 

16 

None 

12 

Large classes 

10 

Need for Orientation 

8 

No practical application of theory . 

6 

Required readings too extensive . . 

4 

Fees too high 

3 

Curriculum 

3 

“Catalogue Courses” 

3 

Grading system 

3 

Language 

3 

Classes not homogeneous 

2 

Courses too rigid 

1 

Long Class sessions 

1 

Too much school work 

1 . 

Semester too short 

1 

Inadequate teachers 

1 


Nearly one-third of the Indian students 
had the greatest difficulty in adjusting to 
the American examination system, which 
is considerably different from what he ex' 
periences “back home.” There, he meets 
up with no examinations until he is ready 
to sit for his baccalaureate. This occurs 
after the student completes his first two 
years of study and again after his third or 
last year. If he fails any part of the exam, 
he washes out, wasting many year; of his 
life. Thus, every effort is made to pass; 
despite this, a tragic number fail each year. 

Naturally, when the Indian takes 
American examinations he meets up with 
two shocks; first, their frequency; secondly, 
the kind of examination given, i.e., the 
objective, True-False type, rather than the 
subjective, essay variety, which is customary 


with them. Here some of the typical com- 
ments made on this subject: “The quizzes 
are hard to grasp. We do not do v.'ell because 
we are not used to objective examinations; 
our forte is the essay type. In a sense, the 
examinations are easy and at the same time, 
difficult.” “I can’t get a good grade,” said 
another, “because the technique of the 
examinations is so different. The objective 
tests are a shock to me. I am in the lower 
10% here whereas in India I was in the 
upper 10%. It is frustrating and disheart- 
ening and humiliating. We are used to the 
essay type of examination.” A third replied, 
“True-False tests are not a fair indication of 
a student’s knowledge or capacity. Such a 
quiz does not give the student the oppor- 
tunity to grasp the subject in wholes. It is 
too compartmentalized and piecemeal.” 
Even more critical was the student who 
said that “the object of the American quizzes 
is simply to get the student by a particular 
quiz and nothing else. It is a crude memory 
test.” These answers are typical of the 
feelings of resentment and frustration the 
True-False tests arouse in the Indian and 
Pakistani students, unused to the objective 
type examinations and the frequency with 
which they are given, 

•One-fifth of the students objected to the 
large size of the classes. It is “mass educa- 
tion. Our biggest class in India is only 
fifty. There is little or no contact between 
the professor and student here— not that we 
have it in India, but the system ol educa- 
tion in the United States requires the stu- 
dent to know his instructor.” “In a post- 
graduate school there should be more per- 
sonal attention given to the student than is 
given here, due to over-size classes.” 

Six, or nearly one-eighth, of the students 
objected to the fact that they received no 
practical application to the theory they 
learned in the classroom, “I am here to 
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study plastics; yet I cannot get inside a 
plastic factor)'” The lectures refer to 
America and cannot be appUed to India, 
which is another facet of this problem. “The 
courses are unrelated to my needs or to 
India’s .needs.” 

Three students were strenuous in voic- 
ing their feelings about the catalogues and 
bulletins published by the universities. “The 
courses arc described very well in these 
catalogues -but the students are deceived. 
We are compelled to choose a course rely- 
ing almost solely on these descriptions and 
then we find the course differs from its des- 
cription.” “It is intellectually dishonest as 
well as financially embarrassing for many 
of us who are not rich.” 

The high tuition was censured by three 
of the Indians. “Fees are outrageously 
high. It is fleecing and furthermore, not 
democratic. Few Americans even can 
afford to pay such amounts.” “The U.S. 
spends billions on war preparations; how 
about some for education?” one indignant 
student inquired. 

These, then, are some of the highlights 
of the difEculties Indian students meet at 
American educational institutions. What 
is of considerable interest to note is that 
eight of these students perspicaciously re- 
cognized the need for an orientation period. 
Their comments are revealing insights into 
the Eastern mind. “I do not like ihe idea 
that the teacher is considered by the 
(American) students as their equal. This 
is pseudo-equality. Even in a democracy, 
the leader must have a higher stature. 1 
am unused to this feeling of equaVty. It is 
accentuated too much.” “I had difficulty,” 
said another, “in adjusting to the new 
educational system — choosing for yourself 
what courses to take, learmng what the con- 
fusing point system is all about and the 
seemingly haphazard schedule of classes.” 


Still a third stated that “we are accustom- 
ed only to lectures. The class discussions 
throw us off. I lost out at the beginning 
because I was so quiet.” 

Two others expressed their need for 
orientation on a different but equally im- 
portant level. “We have to adjust,” said 
one, “not only to a new system of educa- 
tion, but also to new foods and a new way 
of life. We have no feunily life; we must 
make a new social adjustment and a new 
sexual adjustment.” The other expressed 
the necessity for meeting new arrivals at 
the train, boat or plane to help them with 
the initial orientation to this “half-mad and- 
fantastic United States,” 


Table 18. Methods for Removinj 

act 

.. 10 

Education Difficulties 

Smaller Clasess to provide more cont 
between professors and students 

Change examinations system 

.. 4 

Lower fees 

.. 3 

Practical application to studies 

.. 3 

Better teachers 

.. 2 

Longer semester 

.. 2 

Better courses 

0 

• • 

Honesty in the catalogues 

.. 2 

Daytime classes only 

. . 1 

Classes should be only 50 minutes 

.; 1 

Sequence between courses 

.. 1 

Drop "required” courses 

! 

Drop electives 

.. 1 

Help in language difficulties 

.. 1 

Teacher more considerate 

. . 1 

Other miscellaneous 

.. 1 

None 

.. 15 


Twelve students claimed they had no 
difficulties studying at American educa- 
tional institutions and thus had no sugges- 
tions for removing their non-existent 
troubles. Three others joined with them 
to form a bloc of nearly one-third, the 
largest group within the sample. 

One-fifth, or 10, of the students laid their 
difficulties to the large size of the classes 
wliich whittled down the opportunity for 
contact with the instructor. “There should 
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be a different kind of grouping, developea 
either through smaller classes or on the 
tutorial system.” One student went further 
and recommended that there be established 
a series of “smaller, more intimate univer- 
sities, where the professor and student can 
really know one another.” A third exclaim- 
ed, “One class I’m in has 300 students. I 
have never talked with the professor. He 
‘knows’ me — and grades me — ^merely from 
two True-False tests given during the 
semester.” “I’m disillusioned,” one said, 
“because there is no intimate relationship 
between professor and student. Glasses are 
so big; they should be restricted to a de- 
finite limited number.” And going into it 
just a bit deeper, another respondent said, 
“Education is not just imparting informa- 
tion ; it has a deeper connection with the 
students’ lives. The professor should invite 
the student to his home.” Only one student 
asked for special privileges for the foreign 
student in his first semester’s residence at a 
university: “The instructor should be more 
(onsiderate during this period.” 

The quality of instruction ^vas criticized 
by two students. “Once a professor gives 
a course, he does not change, he merely 
gives the same rnaterial year after year. It 
is too mechanistic and mercenary. There 
is no human quality to the teaching.” 

The reverse side of the coin was posed in 
the answers to this question as compared 
with the previous one asked. Students 
should not be forced to rely on descriptions 
in college catalogues for selecting the 
courses they want. “There should be op- 
portunity to discuss courses with the pro- 
fessors before taking them.” “The descrip- 
tions should be accurate and honest, rather 
than the vague, hopeful things they are.” 
On the matter of fees, “they should be re- 
duced so i:hat the average person can afford 
tliem. There may very well be a socializa- 


tion of education to give everyone the op- 
portunity to attend college.” And, “It 
would help considerably if foreign students 
were allowed to work part-time to help 
defray expenses.” 

It is interesting to' observe that whereas 
examinations were mentioned with greatest 
frequency — 16 times — by the students as 
giving them the greatest difficulty, only 
three felt they should be changed. One 
preferred writing term papers rather than 
taking the quizzes, “if grades are needed.” 
The second preferred the essay type exami- 
nation for all courses. And the third sug- 
gested this plan: “Half of the examinations 
should be set up by the instructor con- 
cerned ; the other half by some outside 
person; and just a number should be given 
on the “blue book” so that the professor does 
not know whose paper he is reading.” 

Table 19. Aspects of American Education Indian 

Students Would Like to Introduce -to Tndia 
and Pakistan 


1. Examination system . . 21 

2. System of free electives . . 7 

3. Class discussions . . ^ 

4. Variety of courses . . 9 

5. Homework assignments . . 6 

6. Night schools • • 5 

7. Practical application of theory . . 5 

8. Decentralized administration . . 4 

9. Experience curriculum . . 4 

10. The point system • • 4 

11. Contact between instructor and student .. 4 

12. Cooperative- spirit among students .. 3 

13. University spirit _ . . 3 

14. Respect for the individual student . . 3 


1 15. “Everything” 

16. Earning while learning 
1 17. Democratic classroom procedure 

18. Universal, free, compulsory education . 

19. Term papers 

20. Guidance and counseling program 

21. Democratic school administration 

22. Well paid teachers 

23. Adult education programs 

24. Technical post-graduate institutions 

25. Disciplinary system 

26. Systematic promotion of professors 

27. Professors keeping up-to-date 

28. Vocational training schools^ 

29. Planning education according to needs 
and interests 

30. Nothing • 
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Although, as indicated above, 16 students 
found the American examination and quiz 
system most difficult to adjust to in the 
U.S. university system, 24 stated that they 
liked it well enough to want to introduce it 
into the educational system of India and 
Pakistan. This is readily understood when 
we know that the Indian student stands or 
falls by the results of one final examination 
he takes. “The Indian system is too burden- 
ed, too heavily weighed by the examina- 
tion criterion. Emphasis should be on 
personal growth rather than examinations.” 
“The objective type of examination gives a 
more objective picture of the student. 
Within a limited time, you can cover a 
wide range of topics.” “In India, in order 
to get your degree, you have to answer ques- 
tions covering two to four year’s work. If 
you flunk it, you are through. Here, even 
if you flunk the final, you still have a chance 
of passing. The examinations in India 
are a traumatic experience. They are not 
good for the mental health of the students.” 

These answers are the composite opinion 
of the 24 who reacted in this fashion. Still 
others feel that “the weekly quizzes keep 
the good students on their toes throughout 
the year. Frequent quizzes extract the 
maximum amount of work from the 
student.” 

The next largest return of the sample — 
9 — want to bring to India the wide variety 
of courses offered in American universities. 
“Every student has a chance to fit himself 
into the academic life in the U.S.,” they 
said. We in Jndia too should have ample 
facilities and means for teaching every con- 
ceivable subject. The great range of courses 
enables students to obtain a real liberal 
education.” 

This ties up wdth the Indian students’ 
appreciation of the system of free electives 
practised in the U. S. In their own country, 


they arc compelled to take a rigid set of 
courses which suppress and deaden the na- 
tural interests and nefeds of the individual 
student. “The whole atmosphere that en- 
velops the Indian university is official, 
oppressive and authoritarian.” The wide 
choice of courses in the U. S. gives the 
student a feeling of responsibility as weil 
as the oportunity to take courses according 
to his liking. The regimentated aura dis- 
appears and in its place a responsible free- 
dom is at work. As a result, “the student 
has a wider knowledge of related fields in 
the United States instead of an over-specia- 
lization in one or two fields as in India.” 

Another aspect of the democratic process 
in education appeals to the Indian and 
Pakistani, viz., class discussions. The Indian 
university system holds fast to the lecture 
system, with no opportunity for the student 
to participate. In the United States, to 
the students’ amazement, “class discussions 
go so far that when a student asks a ques- 
tion and the instructor cannot answer it, 
the latter .will say honestly that he does 
not know.” 

The thirty points listed in Table 19 are 
self-explanatory. There is just one point 
of particular interest for this paper that 
should be mentioned : one Indian student 
feels the need for a guidance and counseling 
program in India patterned after the United 
States model. 

What can be inferred from the data 
obtained form these interviews ? Two 
generalizations can be arrived at. 

1. There is a deep-seated need for orient- 
ation for the Indian student while he 
is still in India. Too frequently, he 
picks an American educational instit- 
ution which does not satisfy his needs 
and he finds it difficult, if not imposs- 
ible, to change once he arrives here. 
He should be prepared, further, for 
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the American educational system: the 
class discussion method, type of exanu- 
nations, democratic procedures, tlie 
point system, grades, instructor- 
student relationship, etc. This is no 
idle recommendation, for this goal can 
be readily attained; students leaving 
India are easily controlled and can 
be informed and prepared for what 
to expect upon arrival in the U. S. 

2. There is a deep-seated need for better 
and continued guidance, once tlie 
student reaches American shores in 
order to provide him with more sub- 
tantial experiences. Frequently, 
many of the Indians and Pakistanis 
pass judgements on American demo- 
cratic processes and way of life with- 
out foundation in fact. The oppor- 
tunity is not open for them, in many 
instances, to visit homes, to travel 
through the country, to inspect 
settlement houses, industrial plants. 


art galleries and museums; schools and 
libraries, etc. 

Were these factors properly handled, the 
foreign student would be abie to make 
the adjustment to American life more 
quickly, readily and thoroughly, absorb ' 
the unique aspects of American de- 
mocracy more advantageously, and 
thus benefit his stay in the U. S., and 
be' able to return to his home with a truer 
picture than he might now obtain. When 
it is considered that there are about 1300 
Indian and Pakistani students now at 150 
university centers in the United States, with 
many destined to play a vital role in the 
new India and Pakistan, proper guidance 
and counseling for them becomes a matter 
of paramount importance and urgency, not 
only for the students but for the United 
States as well, for these are India’s and 
Pcikistan’s destined leaders of tomorrow and 
it is well that they regard the U .S . highly 
in the crucial years to come. 
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re-organisation of charitable trusts 
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Considering the innumerable Charitable Trusts in our country and the vast 6uin 
of money involved, the author believes that it is of the utmost importance to have a 
wmpSr reorganisation of these Trusts. To do away with maladimmstration and mis- 
aODronriation of funds, the Tendolkar Committee recommended the constitution of a 
Sr£e department entrusted with the supervision, regulation and control of public 
charities. Mr. Pandia examines the pros and cons of the scheme laid down by the above- 
mentioned Committee and calls upon public co-opcration in this matter. 

Mr. N. H. Pandia is practising as a solicitor in Bombay, 


Under the general law, a person is en- 
titled to deal with and dispose of his own 
property as he likes either during his life 
time or by will to operate after his death 
provided that the dealing or disposal is not 
forbidden by any specific provision of the 
law or is not against public policy. 

It is one of the natural instincts of a 
civilised rational human being to give. The 
giving may be to the members of one’s 
family, caste, community, country, or to the 
world. And the giving may be motivated 
by a belief that a gift ought to be made, 
in a fit place, at a fit time and to worthy 
persons and without desire for the fruit 
thereof; or, it may be made by a person 
grudgingly, or with the object of earning 
the fruit thereof by way of respect, honour, 
reverence, or for ostentation. 

Whatever the motive, the giving to 
persons other than (or in .some cases, in 
addition to) the members of one’s family, 
is designated charity. 

The tiue meaning of charity is love. 

Lcam to look with an equal eye upon 
all beings, seeing the one Self in all.”i 
In coui-sc of time, however, the word lost 
much of its true meaning. It became de- 
graded to mean "alms giving”, ^Vhereas 
charity should be an act of the vdll, founded 
on r^on and piety, it became an act of 
emotion. 


render their properties to God for the 
good of their soul and for their own 
spiritual benefit, the gift “to endure so long 
as the Sun and Moon shine,” Krishnarpan 
is defined by Wilson as a grant to a Brahman 
or a temple to propitiate Krishna, In a 
Waqf, the ownership is transferred to the 
Almighty. A similar conception is found 
in the “God’s acre” of the English Country 
Church. 

In all these grants, the human agency to 
carry on the admiriistration “so long as the 
Sun and the Moon shine”, is implicit and 
so there came into existence a large clast 
of persons known as Mahants, Acharyas, 
Shebaits, Pujaris, Gurus, Sevaks, etc., who 
took upon themselves the administration of 
charities. The volume of tliese charities 
was so large and the chances of malad- 
ministration so great, that from the early 
times, kings in India felt called upon to 
excercise a certain amount of control 
(ranging from sanctioning the appointment 
of the Chief Officers to regulating the small- 
est item of expenditure) over the admin- 
istration. There is historical evidence that 
at least since the time of King Ashoka 
(257 B.C.), Hindu kings exercised super- 
vision and control over charitable insti- 
tutions, In 256 B. C., Ashoka appointed 
censors of the law of piety (Dharma-Malaa- 
matra); and in 242 B, C. he published a 


_ . complete senes ot seven pillar edicts. These 

a ed by emotion and frightened by traditions of royal control continued among 
^roaclnng death, men hastened to sur- the Rajputs and the Maratha dynasties, 
t The Gceta. ~ ~ ' ~ ~ — — 
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Indeed, public charities in India have 
traditionally enjoyed princely association. 
The association, besides acting as a check 
on maladministration, helped to fulfil 
another purpose: it conferred a status on 
public charities and directed the attention 
of charitable-minded citizens to the social 
needs of the times. And so we find the 
stream of charity under the wise guidanc'' 
of Dharmadhikaris appointed by the Stafe, 
slowly flowing into mundane channels like 
feeding the poor, tending the sick, provi- 
ding caravansaries and dharmashalas, 
imparting knowledge, in short, contributing 
towards satisfying the basic human needs 
of food, shelter, clothing and education. 
From these it would not have been a far 
cry to the springing up throughout the 
land of Public Residential Universities, 
Hospitals,' Sanitoria and the like, with 
finances provided from the pockets of 
charitably disposed citizens. But that was 
not to be. Princely interest gradually waned. 
The British Government was reluctant to 
unduly interfere with what was considered 
to be a mixed religlo-social matter. And to 
the great loss of the nation, public charities 
practically ceased to fulfil any useful public 
function. 

The ruins of deserted temples, Dharma- 
shalas and Pathshalas, bear eloquent 
testimony to this lamentable state of affairs. 
In many cases, Dharmashalas meant to give 
rest to pilgrims, came to be used as cattle 
sheds; Annakshetras and Sadavrats meant 
to give food to Sadhus and Sants, fed only 
vagrants and vagabonds. ^ Sanitoria housed 
only the trustees, their kith and kin and 
friends; hospitals for the poor came to be 
devoid of medical attention and care; and 
Panjrapoles meant to relieve the distress of 
suffering animals, became torture chambers. 
In a few instances, the trustees misappro.- 
priated trust funds, failed to keep • proper 
accounts of the administration, mortgaged 


and sold away trust properties at their sweet 
will, appointed their dependents as co- 
trustees, made loans to themselves and to 
friends, quarrelled among themselves and 
speculated with trust funds. In some 
instances they claimed the trust properties 
as their own, whilst in others, the objects of 
the trust ceased to exist or became obsolete 
and funds accumulated in the ' hands of 
the trustees, without fulfilling any useful 
purpose. The trust funds were wasted, 
for whilst poor women and children had 
not the means to cover their bodies, valuable 
clothes donated to the deity were used as 
wicks; whilst thousands were starving, rich 
foods offered to the deity by pious devotees, 
were being afterwards sold in the market. 

Some public charities were so run as to 
swallow up even their capital investments. 
Individuals sought the office of trustees for 
the sake of social prestige, without possessing 
the slightest knowledge of their duties as 
trustees. Co-ordination of any kind among 
the public charities was woefully lacking. 
The very existence of many sarvajanic 
institutions disappeared from public memory. 

When it is remembered that in the 
Province of Bombay alone, prior to its recent 
enlargement, and that too among Hindus 
(including Jains) only, there were 127 public 
trusts at least for Sadavrats and Annakshe- 
tras, 92 trusts for giving caste dinners, 133 
for Dharmashalas, 317 for education and 
hostels, 23 for libraries, 94 for giving medical 
relief, 33 for orphanages, 52 for maintaining 
Sanataria, 48 for feeding mendicants, 63 for 
relief to birds and beasts and 133 for the 
relief of poverty; and when it • is 
further remembered that the funds 
of these charities amount to ■ over 
eight and a half crores of rupees (part of 
which consists of ornaments, bullion, shares 
of joint stock companies, loans, mortgages 
and cash, all easily disposable in the market) 
with an annual income of over one crorc 
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and twenty eight lakhs of rupeeSj the reader 
will have some idea of the magnitude of 
the problem, and the urgent need of taking 
effective steps to see that the public trust 
is not abused and . that public interes^t 
is well and truly served. 

During the British regime, several enact- 
ments were passed with a view to having 
some sort of control over the administration 
of public charities. It is here necessary to 
refer only to the Religious Endowments Act 
1863, the Charitable Endowments Act 1890, 
Sections 92 and 93 of the Civil Procedure 
Code and tire Charitable and Religious 
Trusts Act 1920. None of these however, 
were found to be adequate to meet the 
needs of the situation. In 1935, the Bombay 
Public Trusts Registration Act was passed. 
This Act, for the first time, by compelling 
registration, helped to bring to the notice 
of the public, in*.er alia the existence, objects 
and funds of public charitable trusts and 
tlie names ’ of the trustees of such trusts. 
But in practice, tlfis Act failed to cure 
the evil. The authorities who were placed 
in charge of the administration of the Act, 
had otlier important work to do, and more- 
over no adequate machinery was provided 
in the Act for holding proper enquiries 
into the administration of the trusts and 
bringing the dishonest trustees to book. 

The first practical step in the Province 
of Bombay in this direction was taken by 
the Government of Bombay by appointing a 
Committee under the Chairmanship of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice S. R. Tendolkar to 
investigate into the question of the ad- 
ministration and management of trusts and 
endowments in the Province, for public 
purposes (i) of a religious nature intended 
solely for the benefit of the Hindu Com- 
munity (including Jains) and (ii) of a 
charitable nature excluding those intended 
solely for the benefit of communities other 
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than Hindus and Jains. The Report of 
the Committee has been published and those 
interested can obtain a copy of the Report 
from tlie Government Central Press, Bombay, 
for four annas. 

The Committee has the good fortune to 
have placed before it intelligent public 
opinion on the whole subject. That opinion 
was an indication of the depth of public- 
feeling and of the extent of the support 
that Government may count upon the public 
in the measure that it may be advised to 
adopt in the matter. Inasmuch as legis- 
lative enactments however beneficially 
intended, lose much of their utility if they 
are opposed to the public sentiment, the 
evidence led before the Committee has its 
own importance in predeteiTnining success 
or failure of the legislative measures that may 
be adopted by the State for the reorgani- 
sation of public charities generally and 
Hindu charities in particular. 

Dissatisfaction with the management of 
public charities and with the existing provi- 
sions for checking maladministration was 
expressed before the Committee. It was 
generally felt that there was need of directing 
public clrarities so as to contribute towards 
fulfilling human social needs. Facilities for 
education and improvement of the 
health of the poorer sections of the public 
were deemed to be deserving of a high 
priority among charitable objects. Co- 
ordination of charities having similar objects 
was considered desirable in theory, although 
doubt was expressed as to its practicability 
under existing circumstances. There was 
a general consensus of opinion as to the 
need of Government control over public 
charities, although there was a difference 
of opinion as to the extent of the control. 
It was feared that undue interference by 
the State may diy up the source of public 
charities. In the matter of re-orgam*sation 
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of public charities, therefore, it was consi- 
dered that a policy of persuasion would yield 
better results than one of coercion. 

The Committee took careful note of these 
views in framing its recommendations. It can 
be claimed that whilst yielding nothing 
where principles are involved, the Committee 
has evolved a scheme for the re-organisation 
of public charitable trust falling within the 
scope of the reference that may well prove 
acceptable to the public and evoke their 
entliusiastic acceptance and intelligent co- 
operation. In any event, this scheme is 
the only constructive proposal that holds 
the field, and as such deserves the careful 
attention and cordial support of the more 
intelligent sections of the people, as well as 
the long suffering multitude of deserving 
beneficiaries of public charities. If the 
scheme remains still-bom, there may not 
be another one for many years to come 
and tlie administration of public funds 
would in the meanwhile be doomed to go 
from bad to worse. 

The broad features of the scheme are 
that it eliminates wasteful and time-con- 
suming litigation regarding public charities; 
it provides for advice and guidance to the 
trustees in all matters relating to the tmsts, 
it discourages undue accumulations of tmst 
funds and encourages their use for public 
charitable purposes. It widens the definition 
of public charities so as to meet present 
day social ^nd economic needs of the 
nation in consonance with the ancient text 
WTS:: ^ I ^ W: II 

and it descends with a heavy hand on mal- 
administration. Last but not the least, it 
makes available to the public, without cost 
or at nominal cost, all reasonable informa- 
tion about the existence, objects, funds and 
administration of public charitable trusts. 
Any person will be at liberty under the 
scheme to inspect without charge, the com- 
plete rtgister of trusts, the classified list of 


trusts arranged according to objects, and 
all documents required to be filed, and may 
obtain copies on payment of reasonable 
charges for the same. Publicity and inviting 
and facilitating public interest in the admi- 
nistration of public trusts, is indeed, the 
keynote of the Scheme. 

The Machinery to Achieve these Objects.-' 
The scheme recommends the constituuon of 
a separate department entrusted with the 
supervision, regulation and control of public 
charities. 

There will be three classes of officers 
responsible for the administration of the 
scheme, viz., the Charity Commissioner, the 
Deputy Charity Commissioners and the Ins- 
pectors. The Charity Commissioner and the 
Deputy Charity Commissioners would be 
persons qualified to hold the office of a 
District Judge and should be recommended 
by the High Court for appointment, and 
the Inspectors would be persons qualified 
to hold office as Civil Judges, 

(c) Charity Commissioner . — The Charily 
Commissioner would have general super- 
vision over all trusts; power to settle schemes 
for the administration of charities, to remove 
trustees who are unfit or pensonally inea- 
pable of discharging or who persistently 
make a default in discharging their duties 
as trustees or are insolvent or who fail to 
attend meetings of the trustees continuously 
for six months, or are guilty of a breach of 
trust, or are convicted of an offence invol- 
ving moral turpitude. The Commissioner 
would have authority to take charge of 
trust property in danger of being lost or 
misappropriated and vest it in new trustees 
to be appointed, he would be entitled to 
call for iiiformation from trustees regarding 
the trust properties; he would be entitled to 
enter trust premises for the purpose of 
enquiry, to decide disputes as to precedence 
between religious functionaries and their 
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ilght to offerings; and to decide any alleged 
right of entry in any part of a religious 
institution, he would have the power to 
declare a trust fund to have ceased to be 
of public utility or benefit or otherwise 
adequately provided for, and where the 
object of the trust has become impracticable 
of achievement or where a trust has un- 
used surplus property available, he may 
direct its applications to other charitable 
objects. If the charity happens to be a 
sectional charity, he may apply the fund for 
another object for the benefit of such section 
(unless the majority of the trustees agree 
to their application to a wider section of 
the Community or to the general public) 
and he may use his good offices to bring 
about co-ordination between trusts having 
similar objects. A person aggrieved by an 
order of the Charity Commissioner in any 
of the more important of the above mention- 
ed matters, would have the right of appeal 
to a Court of Law. 

(b) Deputy Charity Commissioners . — 
There would be such number of Deputy 
Charity Commissioners for regional 
areas as the Local Government may decide. 
They would have powers relating to regis- 
tration, audit and other administrative 
powers. In addition, tliey would have 
such judicial powers as the Charity Commis- 
sioner may consider it necessary or proper 
to delegate to them. The Deputy Charity 
Commissioners would have power to suspend 
a trustee pending enquiry as to alleged 
breach of trust by him, to appoint a trustee 
to fill up a vacancy among the trustees in 
cases ^vhere the document of trust failed to 
provide for such a contingency; where the 
trust deed was silent as to allocation of the 
income of the trust property to different 
objects mentioned therein, the Deputy 
Commissioner would have the power to 
allocate tire income to the different objects. 


The Deputy Charity Commissioner would 
have the power to fix the standard scale 
of expenditure relating to the institution; 
if a trust accumulates the income, he may 
direct its use for charitable purposes. 

(c) Inspectors. — The Inspectors would 
be required to know book-keeping and ac- 
counts and at least two provincial languages. 
It would be their duty, acting under inst- 
ructions from the Charity Commissioner, 
or the Deputy Charity Commissioner 
to procure information about the trusts and 
their administration, and for that purpose, 
they would be authorised to require atten- 
dance before them, of trustees, their agents, 
depositories of any properties or funds of 
the trust, beneficiaries of any trust and 
persons having the possession or control of 
any documents concerning the trust or any 
of its properties. The Inspectors shall be 
entitled to examine and search the registers 
and records of every court of law and 
every public registry and office of records. 
In brief, the function of the Inspectors 
would be to collect the requisite information 
for the purpose of enabling the Charity 
Commissioner and the Deputy Charit) 
Commissioners to discharge their functions. 

Registration of Charities.^The. Charity 
Commissioner shall maintain a register of 
all trusts. Separate registers shall be main- 
tained by each Deputy Charity Commissioner 
for each regional area, also a classified list 
of trusts arranged according to the objects of 
trust — open for inspection without charge. 
All trust deeds shall be compulsorily regis- 
trable. 

Trustees, Their Duties and Powers. — It 
shall be the duty of every trustee to see 
that the document of trust is duly registered, 
to furnish particulars of the properties of the 
trust and to promptly report any changes 
that may take place therein, to the Commi- 
ssioner. It shall be his duty to keep regular 
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accounts of the trust, to have the accounts 
made up annually, to get them duly audited, 
and to send the audited Balance Sheet and 
Income and Expenditure Account , together 
with the Auditor’s Report, to the Commissio- 
ner. If the auditor reports illegal or im- 
proper expenditure or failure to recover 
dues, or loss or waste caused by the neglect 
or default of the trustee, the trustee should 
report to the Commissioner what action 
he has taken on the report, and 
the Deputy Charity Commissioner 
may require the trustee to make good the 
default. Before a trustee can sell, mortgage, 
or let out for a period exceeding three 
years any trust property, he should have 
to obtain the previous sanction of the 
Commissioner. He should maintain a 
depreciation fund and a separate fund from 
which to carry out ordinary repairs to trust 
properties. The trustee should recover the 
income of trust properties as it falls due, 
and not wipe off or compromise any claims 
of the trust without the previous permission 
of the Deputy Charity Commissioner. If 
any portion of the income of the trust 
properties remains unused, the trustee 
should submit to the Deputy Charijv 
Commissioner proposals for utilising the 
surplus or any portions thereof for the 
benefit, improvement or amelioration of the 
trust. , For safeguarding trust property, he 
should invest trust funds in authorised 
securities, the script being stamped “Trust 
securities” and being non-negotiable except 
with the leave of the Charity Commissioner. 

Remuneration of Trustees . — This point 
was not examined by the Tendolkar Com- 
mittee. There is a difference of opinion 
as to whether there should be provided 
some sort of monetaiy appreciation of the 
services rendered by persons accepting the 
office of trast and administering public 
charitiesi On the one hand, it is urged 


that it is contrary to public policy that a 
trustee should have financial interest in the 
trust under his charge or tlrat he should 
make any financial gain out of it, that the 
acceptance of the office of a trustee should 
be purely by way of a token of regard for 
the donor or acceptance of a public duty; 
that there is and will arise no dearth of 
persons wishing to act as trustees of public 
charities, entirely in an honorary capacity; 
that many pei'sons deserving owing to their 
status or means or desirous owing to their 
intimate relationship with the donor, to be 
appointed trustees of public charities, would 
refuse to accept any trust coupled with 
monetary remuneration for rendering the 
services; that the receipt of remuneration 
would reduce the status of trustees and 
that therefore a provision for remuneration 
would act as a deterrent rather than an 
inducement to accept the office of a trustee. 
It is contended that any necessity for re- 
munerating trustees has not been proved. 

On the other hand, it is urged that 
whereas a trustee is by law entitled to 
be reimbursed every pie that he pro- 
perly spends for carrying on the adminis- 
tration of the trust, there is no reason 
why he should not be reimbursed for 
something much more valuable — viz. his 
time, attention, energies and abilities that 
he expends on the administration of the 
trust. The obligation on a trustee not 
to derive the slightest monetai7 benefit from 
the trust, prevents deserving persons (par- 
ticularly, social workei^) of moderate means 
from accepting or being entrusted with the 
office of a tmsteej inasmuch as . except with 
such small monetary return they may 
receive from holding the. office\ of a trustee, 
they would be unable to spare the necessary 
time and energies for the proper manage- 
ment of the trust; that consequently, only 
wealthy persons are deemed fit to be 
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appointed trustees; that such persons having 
no pecuniary interest in the trust, are apt 
to become negligent or leave the manage- 
ment to their staff; that there is at present 
a dearth of willing and proper trustees, 
that, there is nothing inherently improper 
in a trustee being paid for his services; 
that a system of remunerating trustees of 
public charities, already exists in some of 
the States in the U. S. A.; that the 
management of public charities should be 
placed on the same realistic footing as 
carrying on any business organisation; that 
in fact in India, the Official Trustee and 
Banlcs acting as executors and trustees do 
charge commision for administering public 
charities, and are authorised or allowed by 
the law to do so ; that monetary recompense 
for time and trouble spent should not be 
considered as being against public policy; 
and that the making of some slight return, 
c. g., by way of percentage on the income 
of the trust, would not really amount to 
remuneration. In any case, an enabling 
provision should be made in the law, 
sanctioning and authorising recoupment of 
this kind from the trust funds, according 
to a scale to be laid down. The point as 
to remuneration is open for being dealt 
with by the legislature. 

The evidence led before the Tendolkai 
Committee showed that incalculable loss 
has been caused in the past to countless 
generations of deserving beneficiaries, at the 
hands of the incompetent, iregligent, ig- 
norant or dishonest custodians of trust 
properties. The wishes, the aspirations, even 
the injunctions of large-hearted and gene- 
rous donors have, in many instances, been 
disregarded after their death. The present 
social discontent amongst the deserving 
poor can partly be laid to misuse or non-use 
of public charitable trust funds and trust 
income. The Charity Commissioner if 
appointed, will find overwhelming proof in 


this regard in the evidence led before the 
Tendolkar Committee. 

Apprehension has been expressed in some 
quarters that the appointment of a single 
Charity Commissioner, and the vesting of 
considerable powers in him, may prove ini- 
mical to the growth of public charities, a 
damper on persons who would otherwise 
be willing to act as trustees, and a beginning 
of regimentation of public charities, leading 
to complete control by the State over them. 
The removal of public charities and the 
administration thereof from the jurisdiction 
of the Court, is deprecated and it is said 
that the existing law is quite adequate for 
the protection of public charities. 

The reply is that experience has demons- 
trated the inadequacy of the present law 
to effectively protect public charities from 
abuse, maladministration and waste, that as 
a study of the recommendations made by 
the Tendolkar Committee \vill amply show, 
the jurisdiction of the Courts is proposed 
only to be restricted, not removed; and 
that if the office of the Charity Com- 
missioner and his departmens is conducted 
properly, there is no reason to anticipate 
autocracy. 

It is indeed correct that if the recom- 
mendations of tire Committee are acted 
upon, much will depend on the choice of 
the person to hold the office of Charity 
Commissioner. The machineiy that may 
be set up will be on its test for some years 
to come. The departments of the Charity 
Commissioner and his deputies will have 
to function with considerable tact and with 
a due sense of priorities and proportion. 
Red tapism will have to be shed. The 
departments will have to go out to win 
the confidence and co-operation, not only 
of the trustees, but also of intending donors 
and of the public so that the stream of 
charity may not cease to flow. Given these 
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conditions, one may confidently look for- 
ward to the almost complete re-organisation 
of public charities in the Province, within 
ten years from the recommendations being 
put into operation. 

There are seven good reasons for enter- ' 
taining such hope; 

(1) The true objects of public charity 
according to modern needs are being 
increasingly understood by the public; 

(2) Already there are substantial funds 
devoted to public charities; 

(3) The number of persons who make 
public trusts through purely spiritual 
love, is steadily decreasing both in 
quantity and in the collective value 
of the gifts; 

(4) The number of persons who make 
public trusts to come to the help of 
less fortunately placed fellowmen, is 
increasing, if not in quantity, yet 
certainly in the collective value of 
their gifts; 

(5) The chief worry of prospective donors 
regarding the honest and efficient ad- 
ministration of the funds of the trust 
to be created by them, when the 
donors happen to be no more, will 
to a great extent be realised, and 
intending donors will have reason- 


able assurance that ever)' pie of the 
funds set apart for a public chari- 
table purpose, will be applied for 
the purpose selected by them, and 
if that becomes impossible of per- 
.formance or impracticable, then for 
some other public charitable purpose, 
(and in all cases, a well defined 
public charitable- purpose) instead of 
being frittered away by dishonest or 
negligent trustees to the detriment 
of the objects .vhich the trusts were 
intended to serve. 

(6) The State appears to be willing to 
lose no time in delegating the con- 
trol and regulation of public charities 
to an independent semi-judicial 
authority and appears to be alive 
to the necessity of great care in 
making the appointments. 

(7) Last and not the least, there is a 
growing volume of public opinion 
against public funds remaining dor- 
mant or being misapplied. In the 
last analysis, this is the opinion that 
will count. Indeed the growth and 
strengthening of public opmion 
and co-operation is the best hope 
for securing the effective working 
of public charitable institutions in 
India. 
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INDUSTRIES’ CONTRIBUTION TO POSITIVE HEALTH 

M. N. Gupta 

In this article the author carefully analyses the scope of industries’ contribution to 
the achievement of what he terms as positive health. The author who is a specialist in public 
Vicnlth riffhtlv observes that “our approach in the past has been towards the prevention of 

oi really good health,” He ^ort^h diRerent 

schemes which industry should undertake for the betterment of its workers Imalth. To-day 
there is immediate necessity for increased productivity and the means to effect this are to 
our hand: viz: the improvement to the health of the working population, which will give the 
needed impulse to the wheels of industry. ’ 

Dr. M. N. Gupta is Deputy Chief Adviser Factories (Medical), Ministry of Labour, 
Government of India. 


The year 1945 heralded a unique event 
in the Health Planning in India when the 
Report of the Health Survey and Develop- 
ment Committee was completed. 

The Committee in its report stressed that 
no health plan can . provide the desired 
advance in public health unless simul- 
taneous progress can be made in the pro- 
vision of healthy environment for the 
community. Recommendations of that kind 
are of great encouragement to administra- 
tors, politicians and the public alike. The 
forward-looking policy of the Report has 
received tributes from all concerned. 

In the Report one finds the changing 
outlook of the medical profession towards 
the object of Medical Service in the country, 
which has been defined as being the pro- 
vision of a system of medical service directed 
towards the achievement of a positive 
health, of the prevention of disease and of 
tlic relief of sickness. What do we mean 
by tliis new emphasis on “positive” health? 
The constitution of the World Health Orga- 
nisation (WHO) gives the following 
definition of health: “Healtli is a state of 
complete physical and social and mental 
well-being, not just the absence of disease 
or Infirmity”. The importance of tliinking 
in terms of health and not only in terms 
of disease is being increasingly realised by 
all. Our approach in the past has been 
towards the prevention of disease rather 


than the building up of really good health. 
The progress of preventive medicine in 
India although it has been slow, has achieved 
marvellous results in the fight against tro- 
pical diseases. 

In the organisation of medical relief for 
the people, the State has undertaken the 
major share in making such provisions. In 
any planned effort to raise the standard of 
the health of a people, the State has an 
important part, but not by any means the 
only part to play. For the building up 
of a healthy nation certain essentials are 
needed, e. g. decent standard of living and. 
housing and adequate food, decent working 
conditions, including reasonable hours of 
work, facilities for recreation and freedom 
from reasonable causes of anxiety. 

It is obvious that industry too can con- 
tribute to achieve this plan of positive health. 
The lives of vast masses of people are 
affected by the growth of industrialisation — 
not only in the economic field but in their 
physical field. Modem industry creates an 
environment in which are found lurking 
a host of hitherto uitknown diseases. It 
uses a large number of toxic agents and 
dusts to which the workers are exposed. 
It harbours, damp, poorly ventilated, inade- 
quately illuminated, and hot and humid 
factories.^ The processes carried out in them 
are fatiguing and often hazardous. It has 
created newer problems for work-people in 
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all forms of employment, problems of indus- 
trial relations, housing, transport, nutrition, 
job placement, all of which cause 
unnecessary expenditure of energy and bring 
more discomfort to the worker. The growth 
of industrialisation has lowered his standard 
of living. Food, clothing and housing 
facilities have not improved. There is a 
deterioration in the hygienic conditions and 
the medical care provided to him is still 
of doubtful adequacy. Measures of social 
security are only beginning to appear on 
the horizon. 

In view of what has been said above it 
is felt that industry should take more interest 
in its workers and give its powerful support 
to any well-considered scheme for raising 
the level of health of its workers. 

Medical Problems of Industry . — The first 
approach to this problem is an understanding 
of the nature and purpose of industry. The 
essential raison d’etre of industry remains 
unaltered — the rendering of service to the 
community. 

Industrialisation causes large-scale trans- 
formation in the working and living 
conditions with consequent prodigious effect 
upon the people’s health. Social and legal 
measures cannot keep pace with the unpre- 
cedented needs of large-scale urbanisation, 
haphazard planning and growth of indus- 
trialisation. 

Since the beginning of World War II 
and more so after the year 1946 there has 
been a spurt in legislation and activity 
relating to industrial problems and problems 
of Industrial Health. This activity has been 
due to two causes. In the first place this 
has been due to increasing recognition of 
the large number of deaths, injuries, deaths 
caused by occupational hazards and the 
increasing strength of organised labour, 
which are recognised as implications of 


national importance. In the second place, 
the rapidly developing technological changes 
in industrial processes, in materials, and 
advances in industrial medical service in 
the countries in the West have been found 
to show their repercussions on the public 
opinion in this country. 

• From the point of view of the indus- 
trialist the medical problems in industry 
present themselves in three forms: 

{a) Problems of the working environment, 

(&) Problems of the work, 

(c) Problems of the worker. 

Problems of the Working Environment . — 
The Factories Act 1948 places the onus 
for compliance, with the occupier of the 
factory, for the various provisions relating 
to the protection of the worker. It is this 
underlying basic principle which must be 
clearly grasped by the industrialist if he 
is desirous of making his contribution to 
the attainment of “positive” health in 
industry. To achieve the above end the 
following provisions of the Factories Act 
are required to be carried out by, the 
“occupier” : 

(a) Approval, Licensing and Registra- 
tion of Factories. 

[b) Notice of occupation of any pre- 
mises . — Tins is necessary for the design of 
most of the factory buildings and lay-out 
of machinery is unsatisfactory for the nature 
of the work done there. 

Cleanliness and Lighting . — Greater use of 
electrical appliances and equipment in the 
design of factories permits more efficient 
layouts. It also helps in good house-keeping 
in plants with more orderly and safer 
. storage and displaces grimy hazardous dis- 
array of stores. 

.i Disposal of ivaste and Efjluenis. In 
order to ensure that their disposal on land 
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or in any large body of water does not 
produce effects detrimental to the health 
and welfare of the community, the industry 
must obtain full co-operation and advice of 
the local health authorities regarding the 
manner and place of discharge of the trade 
effluents. Wastes from tanneries, cotton 
bleach works, paper, gas-works, dairies, 
china-clay works, etc. require special methods 
of disposal to render the effluent harmless. 

Minimum requirements of sanitation and 
health . — It would be unthinkable that a 
father who undertakes the care of a family 
should be expected to have de.alings with 
the children only after illness has occurred. 
It is clear that he must make arrangements 
to take over the many duties associated 
with parenthood. The same argument 
holds good for industry which seeks to 
employ workers under a single roof and 
working in a factory compound. 

Industry must have knowledge about the 
homes and working conditions of the men, 
women and children under its care. For 
the purpose of achieving this end, it must 
avoid overcrowding of factory departments 
pi'ovidc drinking water, latrines and urinals, 
spittoons, washing facilities, facilities for 
storing and drying of clothes, facilities for 
sitting, canteens, shelters, rest rooms and 
lunch rooms, creche, facilities which every 
home provides, or a worker has a right to 
bii provided in his place of work. 

Industry should be prepared to accept 
its shares of responsibility in this manner and 
lend its aid by both precept and example. 
Industry must become introspective, and 
take interest in health and physical fitness 
of its employees. 

Industry must not forget that it creates 
and contributes to many problems of com- 
munity services 'as follows: — 


The problem of transportation of workers, 
industrial fatigue consequent on above, 
housing, by attracting labour from the vil- 
lages in congested towns, water supply, milk 
and food control, sewage disposal, garbage 
and refuse disposal, control of insects and 
rodents, insect and germ-borne diseases, 
malaria, plague, typhoid, cholera, etc. 

Industry must give its powerful and un- 
conditional support to the 'ocal health 
authorities in their schemes for raising the 
standard of environmental hygiene services 
and community hygiene services. Without 
such voluntary support no local health 
authorities can ever hope to improve the 
hygiene and community preventive health 
services. 

Problems of the Work . — The present 
day. machine age has created new indus- 
trial environment problems, hitherto 
unknown diseases have been brought 
to light, toxic agents have multi- 
plied, hazardous processes have in 
creased, techniques and processes have 
exaggerated the problems of work. Indus- 
try must have a good conception of the 
nature of the job that the man does. Un- 
fortunately, industry in the past has con- 
centrated its attention more on the work 
that the machine does than on the man 
who works the machine. It is considered 
that industry in its schemes for the 
health will pay due consideration to the 
following points regarding the work of the 
employee. 

Nature of work carried out bv each indi- 
\’idual if it is shift work, night work, 
work of arduous or monotonous nature. 

The physical demands of the work, 
demands upon muscular and skeletal systems, 
in terms of gross or fine movements, weight 
lifting, standing in awkward positions, climb- 
ing, bending, kneeling, etc. 
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Strain on sight, hearing. 

Work above or below ground level. 

In order to safeguard the health of- the 
workers, industry must introduce mechanis- 
ation of production by installing automatic 
machines for loading and unloading, intro- 
ducing conveyer or belt system, using more 
hoists, lifts and cranes, mechanical and 
electrical safety devices to prevent accidents. 
Bodily movements involving muscular strain 
can be eliminated by motion studies and 
fatigue can be reduced by introducing ade- 
quate rest pauses. Pre-placement exami- 
nations can eliminate the potentially risky 
individual. 

The need for protective appliances or 
clothing as on work, on disintegrating ma- 
chines, welding, lead fumes, rolling mills 
and rivetting, work before furnaces, in tan- 
neries and chemicals etc., is an increasing 
need which industry must provide to safe- 
guard the health of workers. 

The element of sudden danger or insi- 
dious danger from explosions or slow abs- 
orption of lead dust, silica dust, etc. Indus- 
try must provide for the necessary preventive 
measures for these. 

Individual or team work — Industry is apt 
to underrate the value of having the whole 
man instead of only his hands engaged in 
the enterprise. Industry must provide for 
his mind and spirit and not 'inly for hi? 
physical capabilities. Industry has to adapt 
itself to the mental and moral make-up of 
the workman of to-day. 

The responsibility for the work or the 
safety of fellow workmen — Industry can con- 
tribute to the elimination of risks when it has 
been planned in terms of the physical and 
psychological potentialities of the workers. 

Problems of the Worker. — ^They are as 
follows i 


Nutrition of ihe Work-people.—lt is as yet 
too early to say with any precision what part 
the canteens in industry have played in 
the maintenance of the health of the workers. 
We have yet to collect data on tlie value 
of cariteen meals. The Factory Act 1948 
has now laid down a statutory obligation 
on industry to provide canteen or canteens 
where more than 250 workers are ordi- 
narily employed. The nutrition alist believes 
that nothing w'ould do more to bring us 
nearer, to our objective of positive healdi 
than a planned scheme for raising the level 
of nutrition of the woik-people undertaken 
by industry throughout the country. Indus- 
try must encourage establishment of more 
and more works canteens. 

Education of the Worker. — Industry 
needs much more carefully designed and 
much more extensive schemes m education 
of its workers in all matters that relate to 
industrial health. Factory cinema, factory 
press and factory broadcasting, can make 
health news and health education go to 
every worker. Industry must be prepared 
to accept its share of responsibility in this 
matter to raise the level of literacy in the 
country. 

Medical-aid for Work-people — ^The pur- 
pose of such a service is not to provide 
first-aid but to provide continuity of medical 
care of the people for . whom the factory 
is a crucial part of their environment where 
the conditions of work determine the extent 
to which health or disease prevails in the 
work people. 

Industry has in the past been interested 
in patching up the injured worker and its 
conception of industrial medicine has re- 
mained circumscribed. Industry must keep 
pace with the increasing scope of industrial 
medicine which now embraces broader 
aspects of health promotion and sickness 
prevention. Industry must give increasing 
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recognition to the industrial physician s 
merit as technical adviser and give him a 
proper status to work as a colleague with 
the management. 

Use of Scientific Discoveries— l^othmg 
pains the research worker so much as to 
see complete apathy of industry to colla- 
borate in putting into effect the discoveries, 
suggestions and recommendations of scien- 
tists in the field of preventive health services. 
Industry should in future show more colla- 
boration with discoveries as they are made. 

Women Workers, — In the organised in- 
dustries of India such as factories, mines 
and plantations, out of a possible total 
labour force of about 3,022,436 persons 
492,236 or 16.3 per cent of the total are 
women. These women combine the func- 
tions of home makers and wage earners. 
If industry gives recognition to this dual 
function of women, . it must provide for 
services to enable women to discharge their 
dual functions while maintaining a level 
of maximum health. 

Sickness Absenteeism. — ^Records of sick- 
ness absenteeism are useful to the 
community in the sense that an epi- 
demicological assay could be made 
of the disease in the community 
and methods of control devised. Industry 


m 

can help the health administration to a 
great extent if a system of recording sick- 
ness absenteeism is introduced for the 
employees. 

It is highly desirable that industry should 
volunteer to utilise the existing hygiene , ser- 
vices in the country and initiate studies 
of problems of industrial fatigue, industrial 
psychiatiy and occupational diseases. 

Industry in its search for maximum pro- 
duction has not attempted to bring down 
accidents and disease rates by instituting 
safety programmes. There is a conspicuous 
absence of safety supervision in hazardous 
occupations. The small industry has shown 
complete neglect of industrial health service 
as there is general lack of trained technical 
staff and it is busy in the problems of 
sales, finance, and production... Industry 
is afraid of the immediate cost of. 
establishment of any preventive . service. 
The concept of the conservation of human 
resources has not at all been incorporated 
into industrial management policy. 

To-day there is immediate ’lecessity for 
increased productivity and the means to 
effect this are to our hand: viz. the im- 
provement to the health of the working 
population, which will give the needed 
impulse to the wheels , of industry. 



SOME EXPERIENCES OF CHILD GUIDANCE WORK 

Indira Renu 

In this article the writer vividly describes her rich and varied first-hand experiences 
of handling and treating children with personality disorders referred to the Child Guidance 
Clinic conducted by the Tata Institute of Social Sciences at the Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital 
for Children, Parel, Bombay. The writer, who has experience and knowledge of the Clinic 
work, analyses different cases and diagnoses their real mental and emotional ailments for 
correct treatment. She pleads for adequate educational and recreational facilities as a 
basic need for the child’s full and proper development. 

Mrs. Indira Renu (T. I. S. S. 1938) is Psychiatric Social Worker at the Child 
Guidance Clinic of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. She had the privilege 
of visiting child guidance clinics in the United States as a U. N. O. Fellow in 1947-48. 


During the ten years of its existence the 
Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences has had a variety of 
eases referred to it from all classes of people 
and from various sources. Referrals have 
come mostly from social agencies and insti- 
tutions like the Hospitals, the Juvenile 
Court, the Children’s Homes and Schools. 
Referrals by parents are comparatively few. 
Some of the more well-to-do and educated 
parents hesitate to send their children to 
the Clinic, as a large number of children 
%vho come from the poorer class of people 
are referred. When, however, the problem 
is pressing and they find that this service is 
not available elsewhere, they decide to come. 

From the very beginning ol the Clinic there 
has been a tendency on the part of the refer- 
ring agencies to refer rather a large propor- 
tion of mentally retarded children. For some 
years the Clinic was used by the Juvenile 
Court for psychological service and certi- 
fying mentally defective children by the 
Clinic Psychiatrist before admission in the 
Home for mentally defective children. Now 
the Juvenile Court has psychological and 
psychiatric services attached to it. But still 
a large number of mentally retarded child- 
ren are being referred to the Clinic for 
consultation by other agencies. Although 
the Clinic staff have' been doing their best 
to educate referring agencies regarding the 
type of problems that can benefit by Child 


Guidance treatment, the general impression 
that the Clinic can treat mentally retarded 
children seems still to prevail. This is partly 
due to a confusion in the minds of people 
between mental deficiency and emotional 
disturbances, and largely due to the lack 
of psychological services and lack of ade- 
quate facilities for the education or institu- 
tionalisation of the mentally retarded child. 

Child Guidance service is a new type of 
service. The referring agency itself in most 
cases may not have a clear idea of the nature 
of service the Clinic has to offer, much less 
the parent who comes through them. Occa- 
sionally an agency may give a rough idea in 
terms of need for several attandances, paren- 
tal participation, etc. but that does not 
always help the parent to know what he 
is going in for. The nature of service ex- 
pected by the parent depends quite a lot 
on the agency from where he is referred. 
The parent sent by the Juvenile Court ex- 
pects in most cases the Clinic to play an 
authoritative role of keeping a check on 
the child. He may tell the child that the 
Clinic attendance is a part of the punish- 
ment. He may. expect the Clinic to threaten, 
control and put the child right without 
. the parent having a part in doing any- 
thing for the child. The parent coming 
from the hospital or sent by a medical 
practitioner, especially when the child has 
a psychosomatic disorder like pain in the 
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chest or stomach, difficulty in breathing etc. 
may expect expert medical advice and treat- 
ment and may not be prepared to just let 
the child come and play and talk in the 
playroom for an indefinite length of time. To 
interpret to the parent in terms that he can 
understand about the nature of the service 
is the task of the Social Worker. What is 
essential at the outset is the readiness ot the 
parent to undertake a treatment the length 
of time of which one can tell and which 
requires of the parent to send or bring the 
child to the Clinic regularly, once or twice 
a week, and also to come himself for inter- 
views with the Social Worker during that 
period of time. There are many questions 
that parents want to know to get a clearer 
idea of the service. Some of these are : 
What will be the child doing inside the 
Clinic? Will he just play? How will that help 
him? Why do I need to come so often? 
Is it not enough if the child comes by him- 
self? What do you want from me? How 
long will we have to come? It is only 
when all these questions have been answer- 
ed that the parent is m a position to decide 
for himself whether he wants to use the 
Clinic service. The most important deciding 
factor no doubt is the parents' eagerness for 
help. 

When parents themselves seek help and 
are directed to the Clinic, they are in most 
cases able to use the Clinic effectively. Even 
parents who are anxious for help for their 
child, may hesitate to Undertake Clinic 
treatment on account of some real difficul- 
ties in their way. Some of the difficulties 
expressed frequently are: the distance of 
the Clinic from the home which makes it 
impractical for them to send or bring the 
clnld to the Clinic; mother’s ill health, or a 
young baby at home whom the mother can 
neither bring wth her nor leave at home; 
difficulty of finding an cwrt for the child 


when the parents cannot come themselves; 
inability to afford the child’s conveyance 
expenses to and from the Clinic. When 
the parent is anxious for help and the diffi- 
culties are real, the Clinic does its best to 
do what it can in meeting with these diffi- 
culties. When the mother cannot come to 
the Clinic, the Social Worker may see her 
at home. In some cases the Clinic was able 
to arrange for escort for the child to be 
brought to the Clinic and the conveyance 
expenses for those who could not afford 
to pay were also arranged. Parents ad- 
vised by others to take help may not be 
themselves anxious for help. This happens 
where the parents are not clear why the 
referring agency has sent them because they 
do not see any problem in the child. A 
trained worker or teacher may be aware 
of some of the difficulty that handicaps the 
child, but the parent may not feel the need 
for treatment if the child’s problem does 
not inconvenience them. One such parent, 
who was advised by a school teacher to 
take her eight year old daughter, who was 
very absent-minded and day-dreaming and 
did not participate in any activities in school, 
to the Clinic, said that she did not know 
why the child had been referred. She felt 
there was nothing the matter with the girl, 
she was just very quiet and well-behaved. 
Another parent who was referred by the 
Principal of a school for her son aged five 
years, who was extremely restless and destr- 
uctive in the class explained that the class 
teacher disliked the boy and was, therefore, 
finding fault with him. She very much 
resented being told that her child needed 
ti'eatment at the Clinic and was very angry 
with the Principal. But she came to the 
Clinic to prove that nothing was really wrong 
with the child. The Clinic Worker listened 
quietly and gave her all the information she 
w'anted about the Clinic service, and was 
very warm and friendly towards her. She 
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came again, after having decided to bring 
the child for observation at the Clinic, but 
her anger towards the school continued, 
and she changed the child’s school at the 
same time. In some cases where the parents 
were unwilling to bring, the child for treat- 
ment, enthusiastic workers from the referring 
agency undertook the responsibilty to bring 
the child. This practice has not been en- 
couraged as the child cannot be helped 
much without the participation of the 
parents, more so when the child is young. 
It has, however, been possible to help 
adolescents to some extent even without 
the active participation of the parents. 

The parent who comes for interviews 
with the worker is generally the mother. 
This is because the mother is the one who 
has more time to spare. In most cases, 
however, the father makes the first contact 
with the Clinic. When he learns that just 
one or two attendances at the Clinic will 
not fulfil the requirements of the Clinic, he 
decides to send the mother. W.hen any other 
member of, the family has been taking 
care of the child, the worker interviews 
that member who is most concerned 
with the child. It has been on 
the whole difficult to get fathers to parti- 
cipate in the Clinic treatment, as they are 
generally busy and have no time to spare. 
Only in a few cases the fathers have active- 
ly participated. 

..On their first visit to the Clinic, most 
parents come without appointment. The 
parent who has himself no clear idea of the 
Clinic tells the child what he thinks fit. 
How and. what the parent tells the child 
depends very much upon the parent’s re- 
lationship to the child and his attitude to 
the child’s problem. One parent who was 
advised to consult the Clinic for his' 14- 
year-old , son for his stealing, told the boy 
that he was. taking him to the doctor for 


his pimples, because the father did not know 
how to tell the boy the real reason. Some 
parents feel that the child does not need to 
be told anything either because they don’t 
see why he need know about it, or because 
they think that the child will be able to 
find out for himself. It is true that the 
Clinic is able to give the child a clear idea 
of why he needs to come, but it is essential 
for the parent to be helped to talk about this 
with the child frankly. This is one of the 
things that the worker has to discuss with 
the parent at the outset when the parent 
makes up his mind to bring the child for 
treatment. Parents, who -seek help at the 
Clinic, range from the very sensitive parent 
who has a great deal of reserve in talking 
about his child’s problem outside the family 
circle to the parent who has talked about 
it to everyone he has come across. A large 
proportion of parents come to the Child 
Guidance Clinic at a stage when they have 
failed with all measures of their own and 
also tried outside help. This often happens 
because they have not known about the 
Clinic earlier. One father brought his 14- 
year-old son for stealing, telling very clever 
lies, and refusing to take any interest in- 
studies. The boy’s stealing had come to the 
notice of the father when the boy was six 
years old. The father had punished him 
very severely to put a stop to it at the very 
beginning. But the boy continued to steal 
and no amount of severe punishments had 
any effect. Then the father reasoned with 
the boy and told him how bad it was to 
steal. Even reasoning had no effect, so the 
father sent the boy to a boarding school 
where he believed the strict discipline would 
do him good. Here the boy broke a lock, 
forged receipts and collected money in the 
name of the school, and came into trouble. 
The school authorities asked the father to 
take the boy away. • So the boy was again 
on the father’s hands, and one of his friends 
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said he would keep the boy and reform him. 
But he could not succeed. At last a doctor 
friend of the father’s advised the father to 
consult the Child Guidance Clinic. Xhis 
father was disgusted with the boy, and had 
no interest in him. In bringing him to the 
Clinic the father believed that he was doing 
his duty as father to give him one more 
chance to improve, but he was quite firm 
in his belief that the boy would come to 
no good. Many cases of a similar nature 
were referred to the Clinic through the Juve- 
nile Court. At such a stage, relations 
between the parent and the child are very 
much strained and the parent is in no mood 
to help the child, and the child is also in 
a very disturbed state of mind. 

The Social Worker in the Child Guidance 
Clinic aims to help the parent to function 
more effectively in the parental role through 
building up a healthy relationship with the 
cliild. The extent to which she can help 
the parent depends largely upon the emo- 
tional maturity of the individual parent. 
Factors like age, intelligence, level of edu- 
cation also matter. Some parents may be 
helped to see the child’s problem as arising 
from their relationship to the child and 
connected with their own problem. Some 
parents may be helped to work out their con- 
flicts which interfere in their relationship 
to the child, and directly affect their hand- 
ling of tlie child. Some others who have 
a very immature, dependant type of person- 
ality may need emotional support and even 
practical help from the Worker in the 
matter of handling the child, while the cliild 
is undergoing treatment. While some parents 
may not participate at all, yet they give 
tlicir help by not interfering in the child’s 
use of the Clinic, as it happened in the case 
quoted above. 

The following cases illustrate some of the 
work with parents. A young mother 


brought her three and a half year old son 
to the Clinic for bedwetting, soiling his 
clothes during day time, extreme stubbor- 
ness, and temper tantrums. The boy also 
showed extreme jealousy towards his sister 
one year younger to him. The mother 
was very much upset that her son who 
had acquired bowel and bladder control 
at quite an early age had again relapsed. 
She impressed on the Worker that he was an 
intelligent child but she did not under- 
stand what happened to him in a few 
months. She had sent him to a nursery 
sehool as he was restless and mischievous 
at home when he was three years old and 
she was quite distressed to find that he 
soiled his elothes in school by having a 
bowel movement. The mother was extre- 
mely sensitive about what the teacher 
would think of her training, as the mother 
herself is a very neat and tidy person. The 
child’s father was also upset by the child’s 
behaviour, but he had very little contact 
with the child as he was away at work 
for long hours. The mother was criticised 
by her relatives as being indulgent, and 
not giving the child beating to correct him. 
She was a loving mother and was keenly 
interested in the children. She was helped 
to see what the coming of the next baby 
and compulsoiy attendance at school meant 
to the child. She was able to sec the child’s 
behaviour in the light of his emotional need 
rather than as a fault in her training. She 
was able to accept certain amount of un- 
tidiness and messing up by the boy without 
being disturbed by it, with the Worker’s 
acceptance of her. This mother is one of 
the very few who come to the Clinic for help 
when the problem is simple and uncompli- 
cated. Later she discussed uath the 
Worker about behaviour which is normal 
to that age. 

Kanta aged nine years is referred to the 
Clinic by the family physician as the parents 
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are worried about tlic girl’s extreme slow- 
ness in all the things she does, a tendency 
to daydream, inability to mix with child- 
ren of her o-wn age and take interest in 
play and school work. Parents fear 
that Kanta’s behaviour may be due to 
mental retardation and are eager for a 
mental test. The mental test, however, 
indicates an intelligence slightly above 
average. Parents feel relieved to hear that 
the girl is not mentally retarded but are 
puzzled by her behaviour. They are keen 
on taking Clinic help. The mother agrees 
to come for interviews with the Social 
Worker. She is an intelligent woman and 
is eager to give all details about the girl’s 
early history to help the Clinic understand 
the girl’s problem but does so in a very 
objective manner without letting her feelings 
enter into it. This mother with her 
decided preference for the elder child, a 
boy five years older than Kanta, who is 
brilliant in studies and good all round, finds 
it easier to attribute the girl’s problems to 
mental retardation. With the Worker’s 
understanding and accepting attitude this 
mother is able to know her own difficulties, 
and see how her own attitude towards the 
girl has played a part in the girl’s problem. 
She feels the need to encourage the girl 
in activities she is interested, and is glad 
to notice the girl’s response. Kanta in the 
meantime gets help from her interviews 
with the Psychiatrist in the playroom. 
This mother is one of those few who after 
getting insight into the problem was able 
to help herself. 

Ahmed aged 12 years was referred from 
hospital for inability to retain food. He 
is the only son in the family and members 
of the family are greatly disturbed by his 
illness. Ahmed lost his mother when he 
was six years old and was 'since then looked 
after, by his elder sister, who has separated 


from her husband and lives in the parent’s 
home. This sister has no children of her 
own arid has been responsible for the care 
of Ahmed since his birth as the mother was 
always ailing. The father is too busy with 
his work and although keenly interested in 
the son, can give very litttle of his time. 
So the Worker interviews the sister. This 
sister who is very much frustrated in her 
own life has been keeping the boy tied to 
her and making illness a satisfying experience 
to him, and not letting him develop nor- 
mal interest in life. In her interviews 
with the Worker she spoke a great deal 
about her own ill health, her feeling of 
being alone, and how much the boy’s love 
meant to her. She felt disturbed when the 
boy, who was receiving treatment at the 
Clinic, showed a tendency to become less 
dependent on her. With the Worker’s 
understanding and support, she was able to 
accept the situation. The Worker also 
helped her to develop outside interests 
which took her away from the narrow circle 
of her home. This woman did not gain 
any insight into her relationship to the 
boy, but was helped by giving relief to 
herself to give the boy freedom, Ahmed 
has to be helped in his adjustments at 
school and in his recreational activities, side 
by side with the treatment interviews at 
the Clinic. 

Krishna aged eight years, referred by the 
Children’s Aid Society for stealing and 
truancy from home, was brought to the 
Clinic by his mother, a small-made sickly 
looking woman who looked much older 
than her real age. Krishna is the youngest 
of six children. His father died when 
Krishna was six years old and the two 
elder brothers support the family. The 
mother is a very mild person who was 
entirely dependent on the husband and is 
now unable to manage her affairs without 
guidance. The eldest brother is also a mild 
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unassertive person. He is very fond of 
Krishna and is anxious to help him, but he 
is not able to give much time to him and 
believes in showing his love by letting 
Krishna have his own way. Krishna steals 
money, sells books and vessels from home 
and uses the money for buying sweets, and 
going to pictures. He has no friends and 
spends all the money on himself. He does 
not go to school regularly and the mother 
is not aware of any of his interests. In 
the Clinic playroom he is extremely des- 
tructive and restless. The mother says that 
she is unable to control the boy and the 
eldest brother is not able to give her mueh 
help. So she wants the Clinic to help. 
She is ready to do anything that the Clinic 
will tell her to in the matter of handling 
the case. She loves the boy, but is willing 
to keep him at home or send him to an 
institution according to the Clinic advice. 
This mother asked for advice in everything 
she did for the boy, and had to be given 
a great deal of encouragement to act on 
her own and also practical help. 
The eldest brother’s help was also taken. 
He was encouraged to give more time to 
Krishna, and to take interest in the boy’s 
activities. The brother felt awkward and 
unable to do this and had to be given a 
great deal of support and help by the 
^Vorker and gradually he was able to get 
closer to the boy. But the mother came 
continually for help and advice from the 
Clinic in the matter of handling the boy. 
The Worker helped to arrange for Krishna’s 
schooling and recreation. 

Freddie, a boy of 14 years, is brought 
by his mother to the Clinic because he has 
stopped going to school, and is extremely 
disobedient at home, spends his tirrie reading 
trash and refuses to do any work. Freddie 
is the youngest of four children, and the 
only son. His fatlicr is working in Burma, 


and comes home only once in two years. 
The mother lives here for the education 
of her children. She is greatly disturbed 
by Freddie’s behaviour as she is unable to 
understand it. The mother has difficulty 
in bringing Freddie to the Clinic, which 
was recommended to her by Freddie s 
tutor. She tells him to accompany her to 
her cousin’s house and then brings him to 
the Clinic. Freddie resents being told a 
lie and refuses to attend the Clinic. Here 
the mother asks the Worker for help. The 
mother is helped by the Worker to talk 
about the Clinic to the boy and encourages 
him to take over the responsibility of 
attending the Clinic. The Worker also sees 
him at his house and makes a friendly 
contact, and is able to find out about his 
interest in mechanical inventions and to 
encourage him in this by getting him books 
to read on the subject and taking interest 
in whatever he has been doing. Freddie 
then visits the Worker at the Clinic and later 
asks to see the Psychiatrist, as the Worker 
talks to him about how he can get help 
in some of his difficulties. 

This mother is under great strain as she 
has to shoulder the responsibility of the 
home, and now she worries how the hus- 
band will take the news of this change in 
Freddie. Freddie had been a quiet, well- 
behaved boy and the father had a lot of 
hopes in him. She is also confused by the 
conflicting advice given Her by her relatives 
and friends in the matter of dealing with 
the boy. After the first few contacts with 
the Worker the mother expresses a great 
sense of relief .in being able to talk freely 
to someone who could understand her. But 
this motlicr is very inconsistent in her 
behaviour towards the boy, by demanding 
implicit obedience sometimes, and some- 
times 'iveakly giving in completely to his 
unreasonable demands. She blames the boy 
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for being so inconsiderate and not under- 
standing his responsibility. She feels that 
she has to bear all this incovenience alone 
and holds the husband responsible for 
spoiling the boy in his childhood. She, 
however, fears to face her own feeling of 
inadequacy. In spite of continued support 
given by the Worker this mother finds it 
hard to face her diflSculties. She falls ill 
frequently and asks for the Worker’s sym- 
pathy. This mother, however, reports 
improvement in the boy, as she finds that 
he joins a boy’s, club on his own and talks 
about learning to type and going to work, 
a thing which he completely evaded. 

Govind aged 12 is referred to the Clinic 
through the Juvenile Court, for stealing, 
telling lies and not taking interest in studies. 
He is the eldest of four children and the 
family feels very much upset by his 
behaviour which is a bad example to the 
younger sibblings. The parents are anxious 
for help. The mother has very little to 
say in the home and the boy takes the 
advantage of her by demanding certain 
privileges which if she refuses he becomes 
violent and throws things out of the house. 
He is afraid of tlie father who is very 
dominating and insists on implicit obedience. 
The Clinic feels the need to work with the 
father, but this father does not find time 
TO come to the Clinic. Finally, the Worker 
is able to fix up a time to which he agrees. 
The father took great pains to impress on 
the Worker of the things he had done for 
his son, and pointed out his son’s ingra- 
titude. He expressed his resentment at 
having to put himself to so much trouble 
on account of the son, and accused the 
Juvenile Court for asking the Clinic to 
spy on him. Later he apologised to the 
Worker, and gave her friendly advice not 
to bother too much about the boy because 
he would come to no good. He informed 


the Worker that the boy’s horoscope pre- 
dicted that he would behave in this way 
until he was 18 years of age and so no 
amount of effort would help him. 

Although the parents are the key persons 
with whom the Clinic has to work in helping 
the child, it is often necessary when the 
child’s problem is connected with the 
school to get the help and co-operation of 
the teacher who is in touch with the child. 
The child may have some difficulty in ad- 
justment at the school or as it 
happens in many of the cases treated 
at the Clinic, the children may be 
retarded in their school progress owing 
either to interruptions in their school 
attendance, or to the child’s being emo- 
tionally disturbed. In such cases individual 
attention from the teacher may help a 
great deal. It is good if the parent can 
be helped to approach the teacher, but 
many parents seek the Social Worker’s help. 
This often happens in the case of the parents 
who have not had much education and 
feel awkward and scared to approach the 
teacher. 

In tlie matter of helping the child to find 
proper recreational outlets the Clinic Worker 
has to spend quite a great deal of time 
and energy. Most schools do not provide 
any recreational facilities owing to either 
lack of space and open play-grounds, or 
if they have the space, they may not have 
the staff to supervise these activities. Many 
parents do not think it important to pro- 
vide recreational outlets, and will not take 
as much trouble about it as they would 
about the school. Even if they are inte- 
rested, they find it extremely difficult to 
arrange for it. And this is one aspect which 
has been. badly neglected, and yet forms an 
important factor in the proper development 
of the child. 

In working with the cases referred to 
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the Child Guidance Clinic one becomes 
aware not only of the lack of adequate 
educational and recreational facilities which 
should be considered as a basic need for 
the child’s proper development, but also 
of the need for services like the family and 
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child welfare services. A wider and more 
discriminate use of child guidance service 
can only be possible with the education of 
the public in the matter of mental health 
and with the building up of the more basic 
requirements and services. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


Ladies and gentlemen, the previous 
speaker has covered a very wide field. 
Properly speaking, Human Relations in In- 
dustry are- an application of human relations’ 
principles in any industrial set-up or pattern. 
The subject of industrial relations being 
wider, is not synonymous with human 
relations in industry which is concerned with 
relations within a specific organisation. It 
is true that industrial relations happen with- 
in, and extend beyond the bolder of the 
factory. In that regard, human relations 
in industry also can be looked into as 
industrial relations in their wider applica- 
tions and practices; but so far as the 
problem of human relations within industry 
is concerned, I believe, it is only a problem 
of personnel management. How to manage 
men properly and humanly? How to co- 
ordinate their relations and activities so 
that a satisfactory functioning of tlie indus- 
trial institution can be achieved alongside 
with the personality development of 
workers? — ^This is the specific issue and field 
of human relations in industry. 

Once upon a time, industries were orga- 
nised into small units. Mr. Mehta has 
well pointed out how in cottage industries 
of earlier times, there were personal relations 
established between the management and 
the workers. But with the emergence of 
industrialization, such relations disappeared. 
We may say that today human relations 
in industry are impersonalized and dehu- 
manized. Industrialization has gone on 
alongside with impcrsonalization and dehu- 


manization. Man is now generally con- 
sidered as a “worker”. The worker is 
seldom considered a man. The emphasis 
is on how much we can get out of him 
not on what he needs physically, psycho- 
logically, morally, socially and .so on. This 
has led to a very unsatisfactory and most 
unfortunate situation in the industrial world. 
But thanks to development in Sociology, 
Psychology, Politics and other social sciences, 
our view of man and his needs are 
changing. The status of the worker is 
undergoing a perceptible transfonnation 
for the better. But still, managerial groups 
in India are annoyingly slow in recognizing' 
this change and according this new status 
to their workers. The entire attitude of 
the management has to be changed. If 
industries have to thrive, human relations 
in industry have to be properly established. 

I know a very big manager who was 
very strict. I do not want to name him. 
He is a very influential businessman and 
known to everybody in the industrial field. 
This big and rich man made it a point 
to go round his factories every day and 
and visit every department, and w'homsoever 
he met he used to say: “Look here, you 
are not doing w’hat is assigned to you. If 
you continue doing this, you will be dis- 
missed." Evidently, somebody had told this 
manager that men had to be goaded on 
to do their work. The more you whip 



was ‘'Never compliment, ever criticise . I 
am sure, this gentleman had not Icamt 
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personnel relations or human relations in 
industry or what is the same thing, the 
Science of Personnel Management. This 
attitude created amongst the workers lack 
of interest in the factory. Everybody hated 
the management and worked under suffer- 
ance. Now, this is an extreme case, but 
illustrates, more or less, the general outlook 
and situation in our country as far as the 
managements are concerned. There are a 
few managerial groups full of understanding, 
sympathy and vision. But they are so few 
as to justify the axiom: “One swallow 
maketh not a summer”. 

Now, if the gentleman I have illustrated 
had known how to manage men and keep 
human relations in industry, he would have 
patted his worker on the back and said: 
“Hello! Good morning! How are you? 
Are your children fine? Do you find your 
work interesting? Have you any difficulties?” 
These are questions and enquiries which 
convey the goodwill of the management. 
Where such goodwill permeates the 
entire organisation, everyone feels adjusted 
and satisfied and behaves in a dignified 
manner. To tell you -frankly, in our indus- 
tries there is complete absence of human 
relations. Yet, we speak of wider issues, 
that is, industrial relations, strikes and so 
on. Bad industrial relations which plague 
our society are only the reflections of bad 
personnel management. How can we solve 
wder issues rvithout first settling smaller 
ones which are really at the root of the 
problem? Establish good human relations 
u-itliin your oum industrial organization, I 
guarantee, industrial relations will not be 
such an insoluable problem as it is. Industry 
is a social institution. We have to accept 
social responsibilities. This Is consistent 
"affi efficient management. That is my 


first point. And the second point I am 
going to urge is that industry as a social 
institution must further accept responsibi- 
lities to help workers overcome some of the 
disabilities and handicaps which affect them. 
There are several handicaps associated with 
industries in India — long hours of work, 
bad working conditions, unemployment, low 
wages, risks and hazards, congestion, slums 
and so on. There is also the problem of 
fatigue. It must be realized that the worker 
can no longer be worked under unendu- 
rable conditions for long hours. You have 
to create good and satisfactory conditions 
of work. Perhaps, all these handicaps, to 
a very large extent, can be removed by a 
scientifically planned and conducted wel- 
fare programme. 

If I go on extending the subject to 
industrial relations, I can argue points on 
strikes, arbitrations, arrests and so on. But 
I shall be content to speak on human rela- 
tion in industry. I believe that we have 
not properly paid attention to the human 
aspect of the management problem. Work 
is a man’s calling. A man should be called 
to it by inner affinities. Then only is 
his work his calling. And an industrial 
occupation means very much to tlie worker. 
It affects his family status. It determines 
his circle of friends and defines his social 
situation. It reacts on his physical health. 
It moulds his thinking and influences his 
mind in subtle ways. Therefore, we should 
take into consideration all these factors, 
and plan human relations in industiy in 
such a way that industrial occupations en- 
noble men instead of degrading them, 

A speech by Dr, M. V . Moorthy .at a 
SytTiposium on Human Relations in Industry 
organised by the All-India Manufacturers’ 
Orgardsation, Bombay. 
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PRISONS CAN BE A SOCIAL SERVICE 


What is Our Attitude? You know pro- 
bably that, by an amendment in the Social 
Services Consolidation Act, wives of men 
who have been imprisoned for more than 
six months are classed as widows if they are 
over fifty or if they have a child in their 
care and may receive a pension while their 
husbands remain in .gaol. Is there any 
general significance in this move? It’s hard 
to tell but at least it coincided roughly with 
a growing public consciousness of the ex- 
istence of prisons in our midst. Mostly we 
forget about them unless a gaol break, a 
strike or riot hits the headlines. When the 
disturbance is quelled we forget about it 
in the comfortable assumption that God’s 
in His Heaven; all’s well with the world. 
But is all well? 

Ideas about Punishment . — Let us look at 
some of the reasons why people go to prison 
or are punished for breaking ihe law. In 
earlier times, in the Middle Ages for ins- 
tance, there were practically n.o gaols but 
there was plenty of punishment. A wrong- 
doer was generally subjected to corporal 
punishment to exorcise the devil which had 
taken possession of him. Later the attitude 
to the punishment was one of public venge- 
ance and demand for retribution for the 
crime against society. At the same time 
there was an idea that an offender could 
expiate his crime by paying for it in pain 
and suffering. This belief pei'^ists strongly 
in countries which have a mystic conception 
of the State. Naz’ Germany is a good exam- 
ple. But I don’t think we have altogether 
given up the notion ourselves. \ man can- 
not be tried for the same offence twice and, 
besides, as far as the law is concerned, a 
sentence onee served eliminates, so to speak, 
the crime for which it was imposed. How- 
ever with the increasing efficiency of the 


G. I. B. methods a criminal record is taken 
into account when a sentence is imposed 
on a man found guilty. This is probably 
a break with the old philosophy and will 
come up . again later. 

You are probably wondering why no 
mention has been made so far, of the fact 
that a man may be sent to prison to be 
reformed. Logically this reason comes last 
because it is the most recent and we are 
still trying to evolve ways of effecting that 
reformation, rooting out at . the same time 
the old beliefs in and demands for 
retribution. 

The Buildinas . — ^The Quaker influence 
in England and America was largely res- 
ponsible for a change in the form of prison 
punishment. Large buildings were erected 
to house the criminals, who were solitarily 
confined, — and silently — in separate cells. 
There, it was thought, they \/ould have 
opportunity to think over their misdeeds and 
realise tlie error of their ways. It didn’t 
work. 

Large numbers, and it is still happening 
today, came back again and again to serve 
other sentences for similar or different 
offences. Now the interesting '■hing is that 
most of the prisons in Australia are built 
architecturally on the same lines as these old 
bastille type of institutions. What is more, 
prisoners spend on an average fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four alone in cells. 
One might easily be pardoned for saying 
solitary confinement is still the main form 
of punishment meted out. Why? Do we 
still believe in the wholesome effect of con- 
templation? It is unlikely. The reason 
seems to be that administratively it is easier 
to run a gaol if the prisoners are safely 
locked up. 
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Well, what is it like to be shut up for 
fourteen hours at a time for months on an 
end? Some cells have stretchers or iron 
bedsteads, some have palliasses, and blankets 
are provided buc seldom are they washed 
or cleaned between changes in occupants 
of the cell. Sometimes there is a stool in 
the cell or even a table, A feature in 
Australian prisons is the sanitary bucket 
which is emptied by the prisoner himself 
each morning. In fact there are few prisons 
in the English-speaking world where the 
sewer is connected to cells. It is here in the 
cell, in most Australian gaols, that the 
prisoner eats all his meals alone. Community 
dining has been introduced only in some 
prison farms. 

While he is out of his cell the prisoner, 
if he is lucky, has a job to do eitlier about 
the gaol or in one of the workshops. Those 
on farms are the busiest. However, only 
about one ninth of the gaol population in 
New South Wales and one fifth in Queens- 
land are on farms. For the rest the crv 
is one of deadening routine and soul-destroy- 
ing boredom. 

Reforms in Prison Methods . — Many 
people think that any suggestion of prison 
is based on sentimental eye-wash. It 
might be; but let us look at some facts. 
An offender is put into prison to protect 
the rest of the community. Does imprison- 
ment have this effect? Temporarily only. 
If a prison were a deterrent you wouldn’t 
c.\pcct that many would repeat the offence. 
You may be pleased tliat the man who 
burgled your house, hit you on the head or 
snatched your hand-bag got a stretch but 
when he comes out of an ordinary crowded 
city gaol the chances arc more than fifty-fifty 
that he’ll do it again. Reconviciion of men 
from bin gaols where no planned reformative 
treatment is attempted occurs in about 70 


per cent, of cases. Even in specialised insti- 
tutions like the English Borstals about 30 
per cent, to 40 per cent, of tlie young men 
are reconvicted within five years. Reform 
and rehabilitation are difficult problems. 
We’re not succeeding very well either in 
protecting ourselves or in our humane 
responsibility to pepple who are out of tune 
with normal society because of poverty, 
economic disturbance of the country, un- 
happy family life, mental ill-health or a 
deprived childhood. 

All this is not to say that no one has ever 
thought of treatment other than simple in- 
carceration. The Borstal has already been 
mentioned. It is for young men who arc 
persistent offenders. Only one of these 
institutions is “closed”. The others are much 
like large country estates built in the first 
place by the first offenders to be committed. ^ 
This fact is almost a keysepne — the places 
gather a typical English moss of tradition 
of good behaviour, industry, endeavour to 
learn to work and get on with 
others. The pressure is continually in 
this direction and it shows not perfect 
but better results. Big experiments are 
going on in England now with this kind 
of open institution and different kinds of 
offenders are having similar treatment to 
that described. It is too early to assess 
results on the basis of reconviction because 
a period of five years must pass before you 
can be reasonably sure that the offender is 
a better adjusted person than v hen he first 
went to gaol. As for own prison farms 
which are open institutions it seems fairly 
certain that the effect of treatnjent of this 
kind has better results than simple imprison- 
ment although no official figures are 
published in prison reports. 

Sing Sing. Experiments have been going 
on %rith a variety of different kinds of 
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treatment in closed institutions in America 
nearly all this century. In Sing Sing, of 
which, if we believe Hollywood, it is hard 
to believe any good, a trial was made in 
1915 with a self-governing organisation 
amongst the prisoners. In this body the 
lifers and long-termers were found to take 
the responsible roles! The Welfare League, 
as it was called^ was responsible for educa- 
tion, re-employment, relief of relatives, 
sport, internal discipline and some other 
aspects of the life by means of separate 
departments resoonsible to the parliament, 
democratically elected. Reconviction figures 
for the period so^^n after the League’s esta- 
blishment are not available but It is interest- 
ing to note that the emergency cases — 
results of brawls amongst prisoners — ^were 
reduced from 378 in the previous year to 
eighty-six in the first ten motjths of the 
League’s work. The success is attributed 
to the fact that the men were kept, active 
and out of their cells longer in order to 
cover the jobs. They developed some 
esprit de corps and gained a little experi- 
ence in responsibility. 

Diagnose the Trouble . — Later on differ- 
ent and more scientific experiments were 
started in other prisons. The most notable 
tendency is the attempt to diagnose the pri- 
soner’s trouble — ^it may be so-.ial, moral, 
mental or physical. This requires a fairly 
well equipped reception centre with staff 
qualified in medicine, psychiatiy, psycho- 
logy and social work. Of course the diag- 
nosis is not much use unless treatment 
according to recommendations can be carri- 
ed out by staff that understands them and 


has an optimistic attitude to the treatability 
of the disease — criminal behaviour. 
This is the stumbling block in 
most countries. To treat prisoners as indi- 
viduals, each with a separate rehabilitation 
plan, mean a big goal staff with varied 
equipment for trade or work, training, 
libraries and recreation facilities. 

You and I have to pay taxes for this and 
unless we know what’s behind it all we’ll 
squeal. There are not very many reforms 
that can be carried out in Australia with- 
out first of all an extensive building pro- 
gramme and that is not likely to come about 
while law-abiding citizens are without houses. 
However a hopeful sign appeared recently 
in New South Wales when the Cabinet 
approved the implementation of the Comp- 
trollei'’s report, which included many 
sweeping reforms, amongst them classifica- 
tion on personal grounds before treatment 
starts. So far as treatment itself is concerned 
the widening of recreational and educa- 
tional facilities will presumably modify the 
dull routine and long hours of confinement. 

What does it all mean? Are we cod- 
dling the offender? Many people used to 
think so but their numbers seem to be de- 
creasing under the now more or less con- 
stant pressure of rational groups who believe 
that we should not leave those who are 
obviously unable to keep going in their 
proper place in the world of their own in- 
adequate devices but should, on the con- 
trary, help them to get back on the road or 
find an easier track whatever the reason for 
their failure might be . — Social Services 
Journal, February, 1949. 


U. S. AIDS THE DEAF TO HELP THEMSELVES 
Men and women disabled by deafness or financed by the federal and state govem- 
impaired hearing find help in the United ments. 

States under a program of rehabilitation In the last five years, 17,587 of t ese 
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handicapped civilians have been especially 
trained and placed in jobs in virtually every 
type of trade and occupation, reports the 
U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(OVR). The OVR coordinates the pro- 
gram for civilians throughout the nation. 
Veterans, with, hearing disabilities acquired 
in service, are taken care of by the Veterans 
Administration. 

To develop and stimulate maximum 
rehabilitation opportunities, the OVR 
cooperates with a number of special orga- 
nizations such as the American Hearing 
Society, National Association of the Deaf, 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, and Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf. 

Eligibility for Aid . — Men and women of 
working age with substantial hearing handi- 
caps are eligible for aid under this program. 
To qualify for help they must have a rea- 
sonably good chance of becoming employ- 
able or of getting a more suitable job 
through such assistance. 

At 88 centers in 33 States, the handi- 
capped persons obtain complete services. 
These include ear examinations, hearing 
tests, try-out of electrical hearing aids and 
training in their use, lip-reading instruction, 
speech correction, and training in the use of 
residual hearing. 

Medical, surgical, and psychiatric treat- 
ment, hospital care, and artificial hearing 
devices to increase the ability to work also 
are provided. 

Training for clients is obtained on a 
contract basis from established educational 
institutions. These include universities, 
public and private vocational and trade 


schools, correspondence schools, and institu- 
tions with extension courses, Private tutors 
also may be obtained for special training. 

Additional services include maintenance 
and transportation during rehabilitation, 
and providing necessary occupational tools, 
equipment, and licences. 

Individuals who are not able to pay for 
these services are helped with public funds. 
Counsel and guidance to help the individual 
select and obtain a suitable job are given 
free. 

Special Course for the Unschooled . — 
This year, a new type of service is being 
added. A special intensive adjustment and 
training course will be given for illiterate 
or unschooled deaf men and women. 

Michael J. Shoftley, Director of OVR 
has announced that this training will be 
offered for a month this summer at the 
Michigan School for the Deaf. Rehabili- 
tation agencies of all other States are being 
invited to send their clients. 

This new training will stress several acti- 
vities tliat the illiterate deaf persons must 
master to lead a normal life, such as under- 
standing directions, using transportation 
facilities, handling money, telling time, and 
attending to personal hygiene. Community 
relationships and responsibilities, employer- 
employee relationships, basic materials, and 
tools and processes will also be emphasized. 

The aim of the course will be to release 
these people from the isolation and depen- 
dence of a non-communicative existence, 
Mr. Shortley notes. They may then con- 
tinue “development through paid employ- 
ment and association with educated deaf 
people.” 
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U. S. COOPERATES IN WORLD ATTACK ON CANCER 


Private and governmental agencies in the 
United States arc cooperating with those of 
other countries in a program of scientific 
research and public education against a 
rising tide of cancer.. Dr. Leonard Scheele, 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service (USPHS), says cancer “occupies a 
high place among the medical problems 
that can only be solved by coordinating the 
efforts of medical scientists everywhere.” 

In the United States alone, cancer is ex- 
pected to kill 200.000 pei'sons this year. 
During the last 25 years, it has advanced 
from seventh to second place — behind heart 
disease — as the leading cause of death in 
the United States. 

The U. S. Congress created the National 
Cancer Institute in 1937 to direct the Gov- 
ernment’s over-all cancer drive. It co- 
operates with agencies of the 48 States, 
usually the Boards of Health, and with 
private organizations in cancer research and 
education. It conducts a trainee program and 
extends aid to medical schools. One of its 
basic purposes is to coordinate cancer 
research in the United States with that of 
other countries. 

Research Objective. — ^The research 
objective of the Institute, as of other 
agencies, is to find the cause of cancer and 
better methods of prevention or cure. It 
also seeks to cut the death toll by stimu- 
lating early diagnosis and treatment through 
education of practising physicians and the 
public. 

Funds appropriated by Congress for the 
Institute’s work have increased from less 
than $1,000,000 in 1946 to $14,000,000 for 
the present fiscal year, ending June 30. Its 
program is planned by its National Advisory 
Cancer Council, composed of six experts 
and headed by the U. S. Surgeon General. 


The Institute, situated at Besthesda, 
Maryland, employs a staff of 250 experts 
in one of the World’s largest cancer research 
laboratories. The major part of the Insti- 
tute’s research expenditures, however, goes 
into grants to universities, hospitals and 
private laboratories both in the United 
States and abroad. 

Grants Made to Other Countries . — 
During the last year alone the Institute has 
made grants totalling $90,760 for research 
in other countries. They have gone to in- 
stitutions and individuals in Brazil, Canada, 
Denmark, England, France and Palestine. 
Making these grants. Dr. Scheele says, “con- 
stitutes a move by the National Cancer 
Institute and its National Advisory Council 
to assist in the mobilization of an inter- 
national attack on cancer.” 

The largest and best-known private orga- 
nization fighting cancer in the United 
States is the American Cancer Society, esta- 
blished in 1913. While supporting cancer 
research since 1945, its major contribution 
has been public education. The Society 
estimates that the lives of 65,000 of the 

200.000 Americans expected to die of can- 
cer this year could be saved through early 
diagnosis and treatment. 

To this end, the Society has helped set 
up 190 cancer detection centres, 400 cancer 
treatment clinics, and 35 diagnostic clinics 
throughout the United States. Many more 
must be established, experts agree, to niect 
the cancer threat. The goal for cancer 
treatment clinics alone is one for every 

50.000 persons. 

Nation-Wide Campaign conducted.- 
During April 1949, proclaimed Cancer 
Control Month by President Truman, the 
Society conducted a nation-wide campaign 
to raise $ 14,50,000 for its work. The na- 
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tional drive was directed by Charles F. 
Kettering, noted industrialist and scientist, 
assisted by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, news- 
paperwoman and wartime director of the 
U. S. Women’s Army Corps. The drive 
was supported by American labour, indus- 
try, agriculture, educational and publicity 
groups. 

Contributing to the research work against 
cancer is the Damon Runyon Cancer fund 
founded to honor the American writer who 
died of the disease in 1946. Many Ameri- 
cans have contributed to this fund. Milton 
Berle, well-known comedian, recently raised 
more than $1,000,000, in contribution to 
the fund during a 16-hour television broad- 
cast. 

Many Private Bodies Interested . — ^There 
are in the United States at least a score of 
privately financed orgaruzations interested 
in cancer research. Many belong to the 
American Association for Cancer Research 
which holds a scientific conference every 
year. Last year the Association and the 
international group, the Union Internation - 
ale Centre Le Cancer, jointly sponsored the 
Fourth International Cancer Research con- 
gress in St. Louis, Missouri. 

In addition to other literature on cancer. 


the NCI and the American Cancer Society 
publish journals reporting the latest find- 
ings. They are distributed both in the 
United States and abroad. Close cantact 
also is maintained with the United Nations 
World Health Organisation in the world- 
fight against cancer. 

Atomic Energy Utilized . — New forces are 
constantly being thrown into the fight 
against the disease. A newcomer is the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, which is pro- 
viding free radioactive isotopes for cancer 
research, giving research grants to schools 
and hospitals, and building laboratory facili- 
ties for atomic research in cancer. 

While much has been done, much more 
must be done before cancer can be con- 
quered, the National Cancer Institute 
emphasizes. It says : 

“The release of atomic energy came only 
after many individuals from many different 
parts of this country — as well as many 
countries of the world — made research con- 
tributions. Finding the cause and preven- 
tion or cure of cancer is a still vaster pro- 
blem. The wholehearted cooperation of all 
individuals and organizations working in 
the field will lessen the time before the 
answer is found.” 


MEASURES TO MAKE BEGGARS USEFUL AND SELF-RELIANT CITIZENS. 
BEGGAR RELIEF WORK. IN BANGALORE CITY. 


Having found it necessary and expedient 
to prohibit persons from resorting to 
begging as a means of livelihood, the Gov- 
ernment of Mysore have introduced Act 
No. XXXIII of 1944 for the prohibition of 
Beggary in the State. 

The Act and the Rules framed under it 
provide not only for the prohibition of 
l^cggary in- tire State but also for the opening 


of Receiving and Relief Centres for beggars. 

Government were pleased to direct in 
February 1946 that the provisions of the 
Act for the prohibition of beggary in the 
State be made applicable to the City of 
Bangalore. It Ls therefore an offence now 
to beg in the City of Bangalore. 

A Central Beggar Relief Committee helps 
in implementing the provisions of the Act. 
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The Hon’ble the Minister for Education, 
Sri D. H. Chandrasekhariah, is the ex- 
officio^ Chairman of the. Committee at 
present and the work of Beggar Relief is 
being carried on under his direction. 

Towards the Beggar Relief Scheme public 
donations amounting to nearly a lakh of 
rupees have been received. The Bangalore 
City Municipality is contributing an annual 
grant of Rs. 3,000 for meeting part of the 
expenses of the Beggar Colony. A number 
of other Municipalities in the State have 
also come forward to help the scheme with 
their grants. But the Government are 
shouldering the major portion of the cost 
of the relief work. 

The new colony for the use of beggars 
has been built on a high level on the bank 
of the river Vmshabhavati on the Bangalore- 
Magadi Road at a distance of six miles from 
the City. Four big domiitories equipped 
with light, water and sanitary fittings have 
been constructed for the occupation of 
beggars. Administrative sanction has been 
obtained for the construction of a dozen 
more dormitories, as and when necessary. 
A hospital with provision for beds has been 
constructed and it is found to be useful both 
to the Colony and to the surrounding 
villages. Quarters for the Superintendent, 
Doctor and other members of the Staff have 
been provided in the Colony. 

To begin with, the Beggars’ Colony was 
located in Sri Giddanna’s Choultry next to 
the Municipal Swimming Pool and a good 
deal of preliminary work connected with the 
Beggar Relief was done there. The arrest- 
ing of beggars commenced for ihe first time 
on 28th October, 1946. About 3,100 
beggars so far been rounded up in the 
City and brought to the Receiving Centre. 
After a detailed enquiry, the Receiving 
Officer has released 1,622 with admoni- 
tions, and 1,166 persons have been released 


by the Court. About 141 persons have been 
detained for permanent relief of whom sixty 
beggars have been repatriated outside the 
State. 

The procedure connected with the treat- 
ment of beggars is rimple. The beggars are 
arrested by the Police Officers when they 
are found to be begging and soon after 
they are produced before the Superinten- 
dent who is the Receiving Officer. A re- 
gular detailed enquiry is held by him. The 
name of the beggar, his parentage, place 
of birth, means of living, reasons for 
begging, and names of persons legally 
entitled to nxaintain the beggar will be 
ascertained at the enquiry. The Receiving 
Officer has discretion to release with or 
without sureties such of them as will under- 
take to give up begging. Those who are 
not released are produced before the City 
Magistrate, Bangalore, for enquiry. The 
Court has discretion to release the first 
offenders with or without surety. But if the 
same beggar comes up before the Court a 
second time, he will not be let off unless 
surety is furnished. Detention in the Relief 
Centre is ordered in the case of those who 
are not released if they are Mysoreans by 
birth or domicile, and orders of repatriation 
are passed in respect of non-Mysoreans who 
will then be sent out of the State. 

The Department of Beggar Relief owns a 
motor van for conveying beggars from the 
City to the Colony and for taking them to 
the Court for trial and also to the Railway 
Station for repatriating non-Mysoreans. 

Relief is given to those persons who are 
detained in the Relief Centre until tney are 
discharged by Court or reieasea on paroic 
by the Superintendent on the surety of a 
relative or friend who undertakes to take 
care of the beggar and promises not to 
allow him to resort to begging again. 
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Comprehensive rules have been framed 
for regulating the work in the Receiving 
and Relief Centres. As soon as a beggar 
is received in the Relief Centre, he is given 
a shave, a disinfectant bath and fresh 
clothes. Soap and soapnut powder are pro- 
vided to each beggar to keep his clothes and 
person neat and tidy. Each beggar gets a mat, 
a bed-sheet, a pillow and a blanket for his 
bedding. Besides, a Khaki baniyan, dhoti 
of 7 yards, Khadi cap and a towel are 
supplied for his wear. Young boys are 
allowed to wear chaddis (shorts) in place 
of dhotis. Women beggars are each given 
a saree of 8 yards, a petticoat and a towel. 
In addition, they get coconut oil and combs 
to dress their hair. The diet consists of 16 
ozs. of food for each beggar per day. It 
consists of 10 ozs. of ragi flour and 6 ozs. 
of rice. The principal meals are served 
at 11 A.M. and at 6 P.M. daily. 

Beggars are given medical help in the 
Colony itself. Each beggar is examined 
by the doctor daily and state of health is 
noted in a Health Register. His weight is 
taken once a fortnight and the variations 
are noted. Most of the beggars who come 
to the colony are found to be badly in need 
of medical aid. Those suffering from cont- 
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agious diseases are isolated and sent to the 
respective hospitals for treatment. 

The present Beggars’ Colony was opened 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
on 1st July, 1948. 

The able-bodied beggars are receiving 
training in mat-weaving, and envelope- 
making for the present. It is proposed to 
introduce spinning and other cottage indus- 
tries. There is also a pi'oposal to introduce 
agriculture and horticulture to engage the 
beggars. Arrangements are being made to 
impart primary education to all the beggars 
and a building is ready for the purpose. The 
Adult Literacy Council have opened a 
school in the Colony. Prayers are held 
both in the morning and evening before the 
inmates take their food. Every effort is 
being made to reform the beggar to become 
a useful and self-reliant citizen. 

Whatever may be the causes of beggary, 
it is undoubtedly a menace to society. In a 
civilised society there should be no place 
for begging. It is indeed a big problem 
and its ultimate success would depend on 
the willing and hearty cooperation of the 
public. 

— Mysore Information Bulletin, January 
31, 1949. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS IN AMERICAN FACTORIES 


Industrial engineers and administrators in 
the United States have, in recent years, 
become increasingly aware of the relation- 
ship between production problems and 
problems of human behaviour. Quite com- 
monly to-day, American businessmen call 
upon people trained in the understanding 
of human relations problems affecting em- 
ployees. Large business organisations, which 
have had progiossive personnel programs 
for some time, are extending them to a 


variety of new areas in the field of human 
relations. Many firms employ specialists 
\vith psychological and sociological training, 
who are as much a part of a company’s 
service to employees as the maintenance of 
dispensary. 

Like many another step in scientific pro- 
gress, one of the most significant early 
discoveries in industrial psychology grew out 
of an experiment that failed in its funda- 
mental purpose. This fruitful failure 
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occurred when engineers at Western Electric, 
America’s largest manufacturer of electrical 
and communications equipment, sought to 
measure the effect of factory illumination 
upon production. Science, they reasoned, 
could predict with satisfying accuracy how 
quickly machines could turn raw materials 
into finished products under varying con- 
ditions. Why not apply similar thinking 
to the effect of varying conditions upon 
human behaviour in running the machines, 
thus solving one of the troublesome un- 
knowns in the equation of industrial 
production? 

Initially, tliree different illumination ex- 
periments were conducted in three different 
departments at the company’s Hawthorne 
plant in Chicago, Illinois. The general 
test procedure in each department, how- 
ever, was the same. After conducting a 
preliminary production period to determine 
a base rate against which future production 
changes might be compared, the light inten- 
sity in the three departments was changed at 
given intervals and the production rates 
were carefully tabulated. The investigators 
felt that changes in light intensity would 
be reflected in the production rates of the 
workers. But it did not work that way; 
the workers’ output rose and fell apparently 
without any relation to the amount of 
illumination involved. 

Puzzled by this finding, the engineers 
performed the experiment twice again, 
taking utmost care to control all variables. 
Periodic physical examinations of workers 
were made. The amount of sleep pre- 
ceding each work day was corre- 
lated with quality and quantity of 
production. Lighting condiiions were 
changed radically. Rates continued to 
improve throughout these experiments with- 
out positive relationship to light intensity. 
Only when illumination was reduced to 


“moonlit” intensity did workers complain 
that they could not see their -work and 
production fell. 

During the later stages of the experiment, 
Elton Mayo, a professor of industrial research 
at Harvard University in Massachusetts, 
joined the investigation. The experiments 
were carefully screened and re-assessed. It 
was apparent that in spite of their scru- 
pulous attempts to eliminate variables, the 
engineers had missed a key influence on 
workers’ behaviour. As Mayo and a collea- 
gue named F. J. Rocthlisberger went back 
over the work, they discovered tliat this 
key influence ■was the attitude of the workers 
to'wards their participation in tlie expe 
riment. In summing up their feelings, 
Rocthlisberger described what the engineers 
had missed. “What all the experiments had 
dramatically and conclusively demonstrated,” 
he wrote, “was the importance of employee 
attitudes and sentiments. It was clear that 
the response of workers to what was hap- 
pening about them was dependent upon the 
significance these events had for them. In 
most work situations the meaning of a 
change is likely to be as important, if not 
more so, than the change itself. Whether 
or not a person is going to give his services 
wholeheartedly to a group effort depends, 
in good part, on the way he feels about 
his job, his fellow workers, and his super- 
visors — the meaning for him of what is 
happening about him.” 

What, in analytical terms, was the 
meamng the experiment had for these 
workers? To answer this question, the 
experimenters, led by Mayo, dropped the 
purely quantitative earlier methods of mea- 
surement and went at the task of inter- 
viewing the workers who took part in the 
experiments. Basically, they found that pre- 
vious to the experiment, the workers had 
the more or less standardized relation of 
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factory workers to their jobs; but later, 
as participants in an experiment, they , were 
involved in a novel and exciting project. 
They achieved a special status as individuals 
whose opinions were sought by leading 
scientists and for whom each day’s work had 
a special significance. 

For Elton Mayo, the ramifications of the 
Hawthorne experiments stretched from 
engineering to anthropology. For Western 
Electric, they suggested a new approach to 
personnel relations. Both have worked to- 
ward applying what was learned at Haw- 
thorne to concrete and industrial problems. 

One of the most interesting revelations 
of the Hawthorne findings for Mayo, who 
had previously considered social relations as 
fundamentally those of one individual to 
another, was their indieation that consider- 
able stress should be plaeed on group 
relations in industry. A worker was primarily 
a member of a department or production 
team from which he derived most of his 
work standards and through which he 
dealt with liis employers. The relation of 
the individual to the team and, in turn, 
the team to the job or the supervisor 
emerged in Mayo’s later work as the crucial 
factor in industrial relations. 

Changes in social attitudes and group 
standards, Mayo holds, have not kept pace 
with the radical changes in workers’ envi- 
ronments in the past half century. The 
status and prestige, for example, of a crafts- 
man of 50 years ago, both in the factory 
and in the community, often depended upon 
his excellence in practising a trade which 
might not change during his lifetime. His 
descendants, ho%vcvcr, while inheriting many 
of his social attitudes, are faced with a 
very different set of problems. Their 
success depends not so much upon mastering 
a static set of skills as upon their ability 
to charge and adapt When a worker 


is not able to adapt his inherited social 
attitudes to his modern environment, a 
.variety of emotional maladjusiments ma} 
'result. 

Armed with these concepts, the industrial 
relations specialists at Western Electric 
adapted what was learned during the Haw'- 
thorne experiments to the needs of employees 
in a new type of program known as per- 
sonnel counseling. Personnel counselors are 
specially trained people who are assigned 
to a specific department or a group of 
people. They are available to anyone in 
their group or department in the assigned 
work area. Much of their initial time is 
spent in getting to know both employees 
and the work they do. The counselor is 
as interested in workers’ problems as citizens 
or family-heads as in those arising directly 
from their jobs. Counselors do not offer 
advice or take up an employee’s problems 
with supervisors. The emphasis during a 
talk with a counselor is, instead, upon the 
worker thinking through his problems for 
himself. 

Although personnel counseling is still in 
the process of development at Western 
Electric, its underlying concepts and princi- 
ples have already been widely adapted to 
the needs of personnel departments in 
stores, insurance companies, and many other 
types of business. For the psychologists, 
however, personnel counseling is but a 
limited application of what they know’ of 
human behaviour, particularly group be- 
haviour. Under the directorship of the 
late Kurt Lewin, a brilliant psychologist 
who fled from Hitler’s Germany to the Unit 
ed States, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technolog)' developed its now famous Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics to study 
political and industrial group behaviour. 
Lewn undertook what he • called “action 
research”, in ^vhich maximum social utility, 
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as much as tlieoretical significance, was the 
guiding precept. He focussed his attention 
on the new kind of group relations deriving 
from the changing industrial scene in the 
United States. He insisted that practical 
men — union leaders, business men, and 
social workers — be involved in his research. 

One of his students, Alfred J. Marrow, 
has combined in his own career tlie union 
of scholarly and practical endeavour which 
Lewin stressed at the Research Center. As 
president of a garment factory, the Harwood 
Manufacturing Corporation, Dr. Marrow 
deals with the problems of a typical, 
medium-sized American business. With tlic 
aid of colleagues from the Research Center, 
Marrow has investigated many of the pro- 
blems which contribute to and detract from 
the high morale and high productivity of 
the workers at his Marion, Virginia factory. 
At the same time, as a faculty member of 
the New School for Research in New York 
City and adviser to the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, he maintains his 
contact with psychology on its more theo- 
retical plane. 

At Marrow’s Virginia factory, the psy- 
chologists have done much to relate worker 
adjustment to production efficiency. One 
major problem, for example, which, like 
most American employers, he faced con- 
tinually is that of employees who take a 
job and then leave within a short time. 
Study has disclosed that such behaviour is 
only occasionally due to the fact that the 
employee genuinely does not like the work 
and goes in search of more congenial em- 
ployment. More frequently, such early 
quitting is a reaction against the feeling 
of discouragement and the fear of failure 
which often attends the learning of a new 
skill. To overcome this, great pains are 
taken at Harwood to explain to the new 
employee the learning problems he will 


face and how they may be solved. He 
is acquainted with the plant and the people 
with whom he will work. 

One of the most difficult periods for the 
new employee, the psychologists discovered, 
was his initial training. Workers became 
discouraged as they worked toward pro- 
duction goals set for the entire training 
period. To offset this reaction to the task 
of learning, experienced workers, collabo- 
rating with supervisors, broke down the 
overall training goals into a series of small, 
short-term goals adapted to individual capa- 
cities. A fear of failure is thus supplanted by 
a feeling of success as each daily or weekly 
standard of production is achieved. Prac- 
tical results at the factory have been very 
gratifying. Leaving during the initial 
training period has been greatly reduced. 
New workers striving for short-term goals 
are trained in shorter periods than were 
possible under old methods of training. 

Learning, of course, is not confined to 
new employees. All American businesses 
are sensitive to consumer buying tastes, and 
none is more affected by changes in fashions 
and public taste than the garment industry. 
New garments and new styles mean new 
production methods. Workers who have 
learned to produce one item are naturally, 
reluctant to become trainees again. But 
changeover's, if they are to be efficiently 
made, require the full co-operation of all 
the workers involved. 

To cope with this problem, many pro- 
grams have been tried at the Harw'ood 
factoi'y. The most promising is called the 
“group decision” method of setting up 
new practices. Workers to be affected by 
a production change are assembled and the 
new garment is described. The manage- 
ment explains in details why the change is 
necessary. When all the questions of the 
production staff have been answered, the 
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group leader asks the group how they 
tlrink the change should be made. Expe- 
rienced workers are appointed to make the 
new garment experimentally in order to, 
arrive at production rates and methods. 
From their \vork the re-training program 
and the new rates of payment are evolved. 
Because the workers understand manage- 
ment’s problems as is^ell as their own, 
differences of opinion concerning rates of 
payment are amicably settled. On several 
occasions the rate proposals arrived at 
independently by workers have been iden- 
tical to those of management. Although 
considerable working time is consumed by 
this procedure, Marrow finds that decisions 
thus reached are accepted wholeheartedly. 

A key to success of Marrow’s group 
decision method has been his continual 
education of supervisors’ in the basic prin- 
ciples of human relations. Whenever neces- 
sar)', supervisors’ meetings are held to stress 
the importance of psychologically sound 
procedures in dealing with people. At 


these meetings the problems of individual 
supervisors are dramatized by having two 
or more members of the group act out 
real-life situations. One supervisor, for 
example, may be concerned about a machine 
operator who is chronically late. Instead 
of discussing, in general terms, a means of 
correcting tins behaviour without losing the 
co-operation of the operator, two of the 
group are chosen to act out the way they 
\vould approach the worker. When their 
little drama is finished, the group criticises 
the approach of the actor-supemsor. The 
critics tlren show what they would have 
done. Usually when this process is repeated 
several times, a solution emerges which the 
group can adopt as a standard procedure 
in future cases. As in the case of esta 
blishing the re-training program, the people 
actually involved in the problem are success- 
fully applying techniques which not many 
years ago were confined to the realm of 
experimental psychology. 

— John Jacobs 


CARE OF CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS IN POLAND. 


The inhuman Gciman policy of ruthless 
extermination of human life in Poland took 
a cruel toll of Polish children. One million, 
nine hundred thousand Polish children were 
destroyed by the Germans. This mass 
murder accounts for the present day decline 
of child population in ratio to adult popu- 
lation as compared with pre-war years. 
Prior to the war, children and youth cons- 
tituted 42% of the population; today they 
number 33%. More than 1,500,000 children 
lost one or both parents, ^vhile otliers were 
seized for forced labour. All children were 
dcpri\ cd of schooling and the basic neces- 
sities of life. Since the Germans did not 
respect tlic right of the Polish people to 


a decent way of life, they naturally did 
not admit the right of Polish children to 
grow up as human beings and so deprived 
them of most of the experiences that are 
a child’s birtliright. Among the experiences 
from which the Germans excluded large 
numbers of Polish children were the learn- 
ing of a personal moral code; a knowledge of 
the meaning of truth; the all-important feel- 
ing of belonging — of knowing the security 
that comes with being loved. Hundreds of 
tirousands were left behind to fare for 
themselves when their parents were sent to 
concentration camps or into Germany for 
forced labour. Others, about 200,000 of 
them, \vere taken to Germany. The very 
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young ones whose physical characteristics 
were what the Germans designated as the 
“Aiy'an type”, were removed to Germany 
and there brought up as Germans, The 
older ones were taken for forced labour. 
At , the same time, the Germans spread 
among children as well as adults vulgar 
literature and pornography in the theatre, 
films and radio. 

These emotional deprivations, plus mi- 
gration, undernourishment and traumatic 
nervous shocks left deep scars on Polish 
children. 

It is clear, therefore, that after liberation 
Poland faced a tremendous task of child 
care. Two million, seven hundred thousand 
children needed partial aid (three times as 
many as before the war) and 300,000 
needed institutional care. However, after 
the liberation there were only 413 institutions 
that could be utilized immediately, and these 
could house a mere 22,000 children at the 
most. 

The task of instilling life values in an 
entire generation of children cannot and 
must not be underestimated. And there 
were the 1,500,000 orphans and half orphans 
^vho needed help. 

The Ministry of Labour and Public Wel- 
fare initially handled all such work, but 
later on children between the ages of 3-18 
were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Education. The vastness of 
the task facing the Ministry of Education 
becomes apparent when it is realized that 
million children are under its juris- 
diction. The Ministry of Education conducts 
its welfare activities through the regular 
school administrative organs. Each school 
circuit has its child welfare section. 

Reu7iiiins Childre}! with Their Families . — 
An intricate problem that Poland faced 
was that of finding and reuniting with 
their families, children who had been re- 


moved to Germany by the Nazis. Some 
had been ■ taken from their homes at a 
very early age — with all signs of their 
origin erased by the Germans. Social 
services concerned with reuniting families 
had therefore to work in Germany as well as 
Poland. The services in Poland tried to 
obtaiii all possible pertinent information; 
the Plenipotentiary of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare attempted to 
locate children in Germany and, if found, 
to return them to their homes. The Red 
Cross was and continues to be particularly 
helpful in locating these lost children. Up 
to the present, about 22,000 children have 
been returned to Poland, of these 20,000 
from the Eastern Zone of Germany and 

2.000 from the Western Zone. Thus, most 
of the Polish children from the Soviet Zone 
of occupation have been given back to 
Poland, while most of the Polish children 
from the Western Zones are still being held 
by the Germans. 

Supplementary Feeding and Summer 
Vacations . — The two programs which in- 
clude the greatest number of children and 
juveniles are the supplementary feedings and 
summer vacations. Supplementary feeding 
is part of the program at schools, kinder- 
gartens and education and recreation centers 
(Swietlice). One million, four hundred and 
ninety three thousand children and juve- 
niles are fed today as compared with 

830.000 before the war. 

The plan behind the summer vacations 
program is to enable all Polish children to 
spend their vacations in resorts. Seven 
hundred eighty four thousand and five 
hundred children atterided summer camps, 
half day camps and playgrounds in 1947. 
The figure jumped to one million in 1948, 
and about 780,000 of this number attended 
summer camps in various resorts operated 
by Government and voluntary agencies. 
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These figures, as are shown in the table 
below, represent great gains over pre-war 
years. (Please note that today’s population 
is 23,930,000 as compared with the pre-war 
35,100,000). 



No. of Cairips, 

No. of 

Year 

Half-Day Camps 

Childrerv 


and Playgrounds 


1931 

1,242 

124,900 

1932 

1,247 

127,100 

1933 

1,321 

154,300 

1934 

1,981 

170,800 

1935 

3,222 

260,800 

1936 - 

4,249 

345,600 

1937 

6,624 

453,600 

1945 

1,386 

175,500 

1946 

8,954 

750,000 

1947 

9,340 

784,500 

Summer 

vacation facilities 

are provided 


by voluntary agencies, trade unions and 
youth organizations. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation co-ordinates all the programs, exer- 
cises supervision over them and subsidizes 
them. The above mentioned agencies bear 
26% of the total cost of maintenance of 
all facilities, the government contributes 
50.8% and parents’ fees total 13.6%. The 
rest (9.6%) is covered by local governments 
and donations from abroad. 

The fees that parents pay vary in 
accordance with the income of the family 
and the size of the family. All children 
going to and from camps arc. entitled to 
a 75% reduction on railroad tickets. The 
children arc given a thorough medical 
examination before entering the camps. 
Evciy' camp has a doctor and nurse on the 
premises or within easy reach. All child- 
ren attending camps carry accident and 
death insurance. 

Swictlicc— Town and city life- creates 
many leisure time problems for young people. 
An interesting service which attempts to help 
young people solve these problenw is known 


as Swietlice (Education and Recreation 
Centers) . They are open to all children 
and are particularly beneficial to those whose 
mothers work. Children may do their home- 
work here under the supervision of specially 
trained social workers and there are many 
opportunities and facilities open for recrea- 
tion. Games, discussions and entertainment 
provided at the Swietlice make the streets 
and attendants petty pilfering and vaga- 
bondage much less attractive to teen-age 
youth. A meal is also sei*ved at the Swiet- 
lice. Approximately 86,000 children 
throughout Poland attend these Swietlice. 
They are run by parents’ associations and 
such voluntary agencies as the -Workers 
Friends of Children Society, the Peasant 
Friends of Children Society, the Red Cross, 
the Central Committee of. Social Welfare 
and Caritas. They are subsidized by the 
government and supervised by the Ministry 
of Education. The Swietlice consist for 
the most part of only one room. Similar 
to them in concept, but much larger and 
better equipped are the “Jordan” gardens 
and playgrounds. Each Jordan garden and 
playground has facilities for several hundred 
children, and when open air play is not 
possible, there are suitably equipped build- 
ings. Fifty-three are once more operating 
on a full time basis, and 125 new ones are 
being built. 

Care of Weak Children . — Special rest 
homes for weak children are among the 
innovations that have appeared in Poland 
since the war’s end. Four thousand seven 
hundred such children are housed in the 
55 centers that exist in Polish sea and 
mountain resorts today. The children 
continue with their studies while they are 
in the rest homes so that no lags occur 
in their educational programs. , Twenty- 
two rest homes are run by the government 
and the rest by various voluntary agencies. 
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Care of Orphans . — ^The previously meri' 
tioned welfare sections of the school circuits 
have placed 73,000 children in foster homes. 
The foster parents receive financial help 
from the government, plus ' guidance from 
the teachers and social workers who super- 
vise the home conditions. If the supervisor 
discovers that a foster home is inadequate 
he removes small children to Children’s 
Homes and older children (generally) to 
boarding schools. 

There are now 701 Children’s Homes 
with a total of 46,500 children; and 282 
of these Homes have been established only 
since the war’s end. The government 
operates 136 of these, 92 arc run by local 
governments, and the remainder by social 
service and religious associations. Sixty- 
two, out of the above 701 Homes, are 
special institutions maintained for deaf, 
dumb, blind, mentally deficient and delin- 
quent children. Government Homes are 
maintained by, government funds, while 
Homes maintained by local government and 
voluntary agencies since liberation have been 
receiving from the central government a 
uniform sum per pupil for maintenance. 

Many fundamental changes which extend 
far beyond the mere change of name have 
occurred in the character of Homes for 
orphans. Pre-war Homes for orphans re- 
sembled military barracks for the most part. 
Children of the same age and sex were 
housed together, and they led a military 


kind of life. They all did the same thing 
at the same time; there was a common 
bedroom which afforded privacy to no 
cliild; they did their homework . together 
in large halls. Today’s policy, however, 
aims at making life in the Children’s Homes 
as close to family life as possible. For in- 
stance children of both se.xes and various 
ages are grouped together in one home; child- 
ren wear individual dress, not the pre-war 
uniform. Today, regimentation has been 
abandoned in favour of a free and varied 
life which helps the children to learn self- 
dependence, initiative, resourcefulness and 
responsibility. 

A clear change has been made from 
pre-war closed Homes, isolated from the 
world — often even maintaining their own 
schools — to open Homes — in close, living 
contact with schools, youth organizations 
and adults. Thus, orphan children arc 
no longer cut off from the rest of society, 
but participate freely and normally in life 
outside of the home. 

Orphans, youngsters from rural areas and 
poor families, who before the war had no 
access to secondary schools, are now pro- 
vided for in boarding schools and dormi- 
tories. At present, there are 839 such 
establishments attended by over 52,000 
young people, and 620 of those are operated 
by the government. 

— Social Welfare in Poland, March 1949. 


MENTAL HEALTH INSTITUTE IN U.S. 


A National Institute of Mental Health 
has been established in the United States. 
As part of the system of research institutes 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, it 
will co-ordinate public and private mentals 
health activities throughout the nation. 


The new institute also will work closely 
with the World Federation of Menial 
Health in the global program to eliminate 
the known causes of mental illness and to 
find new means of curing the mentally ill. 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon of the 
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United States, points out that mental illness 
is responsible for the hospitalization of 
' thousands of patients and for the partial 
incapacitation of many others. It is also, 
he says, a basic cause of many of man- 
kind’s great social problems — delinquency, 
crime, divorce and alcoholism. , 

Aims of the Institute.— The broad aims 
of the new mental-health organization are 
to gain more knowledge of the cause, pre- 
vention and control of mental illness, to 
train research and other personnel in 
greater numbers and to help develop com- 
munity mental-health programs. The 
institute is supported by Federal Gk)vernment 
funds. 

The institute will co-ordinate Federal- 
statc-local mental-health programs, including 
those already in progress. It also will train 
workers in the methods of research and 
treatment and make cash grants for e.xpe- 
rimental work by universities and individual 
scientists. 

Funds will be granted to the various 
states for state and community mental- 
health programs. The Federal Govern- 
ment will provide $ 2 for every $ I spent 
by the states for research. 

The main loscarch clinic of the new insti- 
tute is under construction at Bethesda, Mary- 
land just north of Washington, D. G., near 
the other national health institutes. 

Advantages of the Location . — Scheele 


says that by close proximity to otlier healtli 
clinics, “the mental health program will 
be able to take full advantage of the exten- 
sive investigations being made into other 
diseases as well as the programs of basic 
research in the various laboratories and 
organizations of the National Institutes of 
Health.” The solution to human illness, he 
says, “requires the co-operative skills of many 
scientific disciplines.” 

The American public is showing a greater 
interest than ever before in mental health. 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, associate editor of 
the New York Times, indicates in an article. 
Rusk notes that in the last two years 
community mental-health services, have been 
established in 27 additional states and 
territories. As a result, all states and teni- 
tories now have such services on the 
community level. During the last year, 36 
new clinics were established in 36 states, 
and 67 clinics in 26 states were expanded. 

Under the national Mental Health Act 
passed by the U. S, Congress in 1946, 
research projects have been carried out to 
study the causes, diagnostic methods and 
treatment procedures for all types of mental 
diseases and diseases of the nervous system, 
including multiple sclerosis, epilepsy and 
cerebral palsy. In addition, many indivi- 
duals have been trained in psychiatry, 
social work and psychiatric nursing', to make 
the benefits of modern methods of treating 
mental illnesses more widely available. 


LABOUR WELFARE 


^Vclfarc implies faring well. We say that 
one is faring well when he enjoys good 
health and reasonable amenities of life. 
These are; nourishing food, comfortable 
ciotliing, decent living place and facilities 
to appreciate tlie arts of life. Everyone 
knovs's, that all these follow a good income. 


Now, labour welfare mean generally the 
assurance of these amenities to our working 
population. The provision of these consti- 
tutes the minimum conditions of good living. 

It is well-known that our workers dwell 
amidst horrible circumstances of squalor 
and congestion. Not only is infant mor- 
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tality highest amongst the workers . but tlie 
span of life, of the average worker is .very 
short. The health of our workers is very 
poor due to various causes. Yet they 

normally Nvoz'k a minimum of eight hours 

per day, earning about Rs. 80 all-told per 
month. Further, hardly one per cent of 
them is able to read and write. Altogether 
it is a fair statement to make that our 
worker’s life is a brief ■ and un- 

relieved biography of poverty, leisureless 
\vork, ignorance, superstition and ex- 
ploitation. Their environment and 
condition of life are such that they 

perpetuate their handicaps in their children 
with the consequence that the same wretched 
situation has continued through generations. 

It may be asked; who is to be blamed 
for tills state of affairs? I shall not em- 
bark on tlic futile quest of tlie culprit. 
We arc, eveiy adult one of us, directly or 
indirectly responsible for this situation and 
hence, should help bring about socially 
desirable conditions of living to our workere. 
It appears that certain hardships are in- 
herent in modern large-scale industrial 
enterprises. When a person works in a 
modern factory, he works in highly artificial 
conditions of noise, light, temperatui'e, dust, 
smoke and so on. These definitely affect 
his health and mental outlook. Also, since 
he works with a complex power-diiven 
machine, the worker- is liable to get hurt, 
sometimes fatally. Since man’s bodily 
mechanism has limited capacities for ad- 
justment, adjustments have to be made in 
the environment itself to meet tlie human 
needs of the workers. Such adjustments 
constitute a part of the welfare activities, 
and this is legitimately a function of the 
management. There are also other needs 
. of the %vorkers to be satisfied, such as, 
need for ivater and washing, first-aid, 
shelter and rest, lunch and several other 


conveniences. Most of these are prescribed 
by the Factories Act of 1948 , which pays 
more detailed attention to welfare mea- 
sures than similar acts in any other country. 
This is so because most of the managements 
in our country were slow in recognising, and 
providing for the needs of the labourers. 
And Government, therefore, had to enforce 
these regulations. . The Factories Act also 
prescribes the appointment of welfare 
officers in every factory wherein 500 or 
more workers are ordinarily employed; and 
wherein more than 50 women workers are 
employed, it further prescribes the main- 
tenance of a Creche. 

Most of these regulations are reasonable 
and the Government, has done well in 
legislating along these lines. It may be 
said that w’hen these provisions are en- 
forced, the welfare needs of the workers 
in their work places wll have to be taken 
care of. Not only in factories, but in 
mines and other industries as far as possible 
similar measures are being planned to 
minimise the employment hazards of workeis 
and also to provide humah amenities. And 
for these the burden is lightly placed on 
the management. Also the Workman’s 
Compensation Act and the Women’s Mater- 
nity Benefits Act further take care of the 
workers’ need for assistance. 

When we come to the scope and extent of 
labour welfare activities, we enter into a very 
interesting but highly controversial field. 
What is the limit of labour welfare activity? 
Does it end by the taking care of the 
needs of labourers in their work places, or 
does it e.xtend bej'ond the borders of the 
plant? The worker is a social being. He 
has his wife and children, and may be, 
old parents, for whom he has to have a 
house of his own. After the day’s work 
he returns to his house for rest, peace 
and recreation. There are the complex 
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econotniCj social and cultural needs of the 
family to be satisfied. Perhaps, household 
articles have to be bought. Where shall 
he go? Should the manager of the factory 
provide markets for his buying? Perhaps, 
the worker is ill, or his wife is sick, or 
may be, his child or parents. Again, should 
the management have a hospital for the 
care of the worker and his family? The 
worker’s children need to go to a school. 
Is it management’s function to maintain a 
school? Sometimes the worker finds it hard 
to find even a home. In that case should 
the owner of 'the factory build houses for 
his houseless workers? These are some of 
the questions which it is difficult to answer. 
Yet the welfare of the worker is closely 
involved in all these considerations. If the 
working conditions of the factory are ex- 
cellent and yet the home conditions are 
miserable, the worker’s morale and effi- 
ciency are bound to break down. How 
can the labourer work with concentration 
when his wife is ill, and needs medical 
attention? Can he be happy at his job 
when he had no sleep yesterday because 
his house was leaking? 

Home conditions and work in the factory 
are intimately related. Therefore attention to 
the worker’s handicaps and needs only with- 
in the factory is but a part of labour welfare. 
If the worker’s welfare has to be fully 
planned, his complete life, as also that of 
his immediate relations has to be taken 
into account. Living is a total phenomenon. 
Continuous influences appear and reappear 
in all its spheres. Persons are like plants 
\vhich, despite water and good soil, wither 
away when remote breezes and stars do 
not bring their timely blessings. 

It is now generally conceded that labour 
welfare measures, to be adequate and com- 
prehensive, should also consist of housing, 

10 


medical attention, recreation, education and 
economic security of the worker and his 
family. Clearly, the provision of these by 
the employer cannot be legislatively en- 
forced. Yet, a few big industrial groups 
have undertaken of their own accord, tlie 
housing of a part of their labour force, 
and have also introduced medical and 
hospital care, recreation programmes, schools 
and other educational and cultural activities, 
and economic security schemes like savings 
fund, co-operative enterprises, bonus and - 
provident fund schemes and so on. Some 
of these maintain considerable labour wel- 
fare personnel. Such comprehensive wel- 
fare schemes keep labour contented, in 
good spirit and health, reduee absenteeism 
and turnover, and improve productive 
efficiency. But a plan of welfare comprh 
sing the economic security schemes, educa- 
tion, recreation, medical attention and 
housing of workers — and all these well 
related to the maintenance of good working 
conditions, — is very costly. But if the plan 
is worked with vision, understanding and 
leadership, it will yield such beneficial re- 
sults as will reduce the ultimate costs of 
production for industry, apart from the 
good citizens it will create. It will also 
definitely bring about better industrial 
relations. In the long run, labour welfare 
is a sound investment for all. 

Many employers in our country are un- 
able to undertake comprehensive welfare 
programmes of which I am talking. Even the 
amenities that are provided for within the 
factory are done grudgingly. Sometimes, 
they cannot afford to introduce an elabo- 
rate programme. More often, they lack 
knowledge, leadership and foresight to do 
it. Some even evade obligations to workers 
for want of the sense of social justice. The 
good ones are so few that their welfare 
activities touch but a bare few of the 
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labouring population. 

But who should bear the cost and res- 
ponsibility of labour welfare? There can 
be but one answer to this. Those who 
benefit by the programme should bear the 
cost, and since the entire society is bene- 
fited by labour welfare, the costs of it 
should be charged to the account of 
society. Even to-day, where the employers 
sponsor welfare schemes, they shift a part 
of the costs on to the consumers and to 
the workers. To the consumer they transfer 
it in the shape of high prices; and to the 
labourers in the shape of wage cuts, or 
by keeping the level of wage down. Thus 
a part of labour welfare costs are borne 
involuntarily by the employees and by the 
public. Welfare is really a type of addition 
to the wage; and more welfare measures 
mean more real wages. It has a tendency to 
keep down nominal wages. But, as far 
as the public is concerned, I feel that if 
by paying higher prices to articles produced, 
the welfare of the workers is assured, we 
should not grudge paying higher prices. 
National welfare is bound up with labour 
welfare and it is worth making some sacri- 
fices for it. The employers should similarly 
realize their responsibility to the nation, 
and in the light of their capacity to make 
the sacrifice, they should bear their share 
of the cost of labour welfare. When the 
costs are well distributed, nobody would 
be complaining. 

But there are several dangers and dis- 
advantages involved in ill-conceived plans 
of labour welfare. By doing everything for 
the worker we take away his self-reliance, 
and make him more and more dependant 
on the employer. This is the greatest psy- 
chological disadvantage of all employer- 
financed welfare measures. In the West, 
particularly in the U. S. A., workers frown 
on the welfare activities of their employers. 


They would like to ' be self-dependant, 
dwell in their own homes, play their own 
games, have their own medical assistance, 
and send their children to any school they 
like. They would feel humiliated by some 
of the welfare measures by which our 
workers would be pleased. Thus for ins- 
tance, if free cloth is given to workers, or 
free milk provided to their children, or 
free schools built by the employer, the 
workers in the U. S. A. would feel insulted. 
They would like all these to be embodied 
in their wage packets, rather. This shows 
how much independent minded they are. 
The workers prefer to have their welfare 
taken care of by themselves through their 
unions. This, I feel, is the right approach 
to labour welfare. And our labour unions 
should bestow more attention to this 
problem. 

But the creation of this attitude in the 
minds of our workers will take a long time. 
Moreover, the conditions in our country 
are different from those obtaining in the 
U, S. A. In view of the very low incomes 
which our workers earn and the lack of 
leadership amongst them, it is absolutely 
necessary to institute well-organised labour 
welfare activities, but the objective and 
technique employed < should be to make the 
workers self-reliant in course of time; so 
much so that they would be able to run 
their own welfare activities instead of being 
dependant on the employers or the Govern- 
ment. Any other attitude or objective or 
technique adopted would perpetuate the 
disability of our workers, and therefore, is 
treacherous to their cause and progress. Till 
such time as the workers are not able to 
take care of theinselves, labour welfare will 
be a necessary burden of the industries and 
the Government. Where the employer is 
unable to provide' all the amenities needed, 
the Government and the public bodies 
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should take up the planning. And here 
is a field for our labour unions to make their 
contribution by uniting with others, irres* 
pective of their political ideologies. 

The success of labour welfare depends on 
proper leadership and attitude. Welfare 
administration is a scientific process and 
needs qualified personnel. Programmes 
have to be conceived in relation to the 
needs of the workers and all the activities 
have to be carefully integrated. Partici- 
pation of the workers has to be secured in 
all the activities and as far as possible they 
should be made to feel that it is a pro- 


gramme of the workers run for the workers 
by the workers. Then there will be a real 
functioning of Industrial Democracy. Along 
side of welfare planning, wages have to be 
raised to enable workers to participate more 
fully in the activities. Social work means 
helping the handicapped individual help 
himself; and welfare is best administered 
where workers help themselves to overcome 
their limitations and organise to achieve the 
best good of themselves and of all. 

— Radio Talk by Dr. M. V. Moorthy. 

By permission of Station Director^ 
A. 1. R., Bombay. 


NON-PROFIT NATIONAL AGENCY HELPS PREVENT BLINDNESS 


Mary had always had weak eyes. By the 
time she was ready to start school in the 
United States, it was obvious she would not 
be able to keep pace wth children having 
normal vision. However, Mary was for- 
tunate. There was a school in her commu- 
nity with a “sight-saving” class. 

There, Mary found special lighting, books 
^vith extra-large type, pencils with thick 
black lead, and many other things to help 
her see and learn. Yet, in oral recitation, 
singing, and other activities she was able 
to join in wth the normal children. Now 
Mary is growing up like all the other 
children in her community. 

Forty years ago, before the formation of 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Mary would not have done as 
well — there were no “sight-saving” classes 
then. Today, there are 635 such classes in 
all sections of the United States. The 
Society hopes that eventually there will be 
enough special classes for all children with 
defective vision. 

^ Encouraging teachers and school autho- 
rities to set up ‘'sight-saving” classes is 
one cf the many activities of the Society, 


a non-profit, voluntary agency supported by 
membership fees and contributions. Its aims 
are to learn the causes of blindness or 
impaired vision, to advocate measures that 
will eliminate such causes, and to spread 
knowledge concerning .the care and use 
of the eyes. 

One of the Society’s first undertakings 
in 1908 was a successful drive to have pro- 
phylactic drops put into the eyes of babies 
at birth to prevent blindness caused by 
ophthalmia neonatorum. At that time, this 
disease was responsible for 28 percent of 
all blindness among pupils in American 
schools for the blind. The Society’s cam- 
paign of public education brought about 
laws making use of the eye drops mandatory. 
As a result, the number of babies losing 
their sight from this disease has been 
reduced 90 percent. 

Today, the Society is campaigning to 
reduce eye hazards in industry. It also 
is urging that the eyes of pre-school child- 
ren be carefully tested and is sponsoring 
research in the causes and treatment of 
eye diseases. 
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The success of the Society in the United recognised as a non-governmental affiliate of 

States led to the formation of an Inter- the United Nations World Health Orga- 

national Association for the Prevention of nization. The American Society is helping 

Blindness in 1929. This organization sus- the other American republics develop sight- 

pended its activities during the war but saving programs, 

now is at work again. It recently was 


YOUNG CHILDREN NEED GUIDANCE TOO. 


In the modern elementary school the 
teacher is vitally concerned about the needs 
and the problems of her pupils. She knows 
that learning is largely determined by the 
child’s interests, motives, capacities, matu- 
rity, and readiness. She recognises that 
the child is a person with assets, liabilities, 
and potentialities that must be studied, 
understood, and guided. Child study is 
indeed the key to a successful guidance 
program. 

Some children are rebellious, unhappy, 
submissive, over-aggressive, destructive, 
fearful, and negativistic. At one time these 
emotionally and socially maladjusted child- 
ren were considered inherently “bad”. This 
theory has been long discarded by educators. 
Undesirable pupil behaviour has an under- 
lying cause or causes. Anti-social conduct, 
failure, introversion, indifference, insecurity, 
delinquency may be caused by disabilities, 
conflicts, and frustrations. Among these 
negative factors are: malnutrition, defective 
.speech, impaired eyesight, faulty motor 
co-ordination, a broken home, a sarcastic 
teacher, an over-indulgent parent, reading 
disability, and unwholesome environmental 
influences. In other words, a maladjust- 
ed child has a problem that he can not 
solve. Instead of mastering the problem, 
he has become its slave. 

Therapy (and many of our children are 
in dire need of it) must be based upon 
the causes which produce symptoms of a 
mal-adjusted child. To discover such causes 


relationship in child behaviour is most im- 
portant. Once this relationship has been 
clearly established much can be done to help 
the maladjusted child. To discover such 
causes and to suggest ways of overcoming 
them is the function of guidance. In this 
program the classroom teacher is the key 
person. 

In introducing any program, objectives 
must be clearly formulated and commu- 
nicated to the entire staff. Perhaps the 
major objective of a guidance program is 
gaining the confidence and the friendship 
of those children whom we are seeking 
to help. The classroom teacher is in a 
unique position to understand the basic 
needs of children — physical needs, a sense 
of security, recognition, need for affection, 
and new experiences. 

Discovering minor adjustments at an early 
age so that major maladjustments can be 
possibly averted in the future is another 
significant aim of a good guidance program. 
Why wait until the child enters junior high 
school in order to get the benefit of guidance 
if the maladjustment manifested itself in 
the second grade of the elementary school? 
Effective guidance should be a program 
of prevention and should be applied as 
soon as the symptoms of maladjustment 
appear. 

The question is often asked: which 
children need guidance? A suggested list 
follows: 
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1 . Those non-participating in school 
activities 

2. Those displaying anti-social and nega- 
tive traits of social behaviour 

3. Those lacking in self-confidence 

4. Those invariably seeking the center of 
attraction 

5. Those doing school work far below 
their abilities and capacities 

6. Those showing irrational or excessive 
fears and anxieties 

7. Those indulging in excessive day- 
dreaming 

8. Those being irritable and tempera- 
mental without apparent cause 

9. Those feeling a sense of rejection at 
school or at home or at both places 

10. Those belittling their own achieve- 
ments and over-emphasizing their short- 
comings 

11. Those manifesting moods of being very 
unhappy and depressed 

12. Those showing traits of being over- 
shy, timid, and introspective. 

One fruitful guidance technique in the 
elementary school is the interview. Here 
is an opportunity for the teacher to find 
out the possible cause for the child’s mal- 
adjustment, to help the child understand 
himself better by talking things over, to 
evaluate tlie child’s feelings and attitudes, 
and to develop with the co-operation of 
the child a plan of action resulting in 
better personality adjustment. 

During die interview the most important 
principle is tlie establishment of a friendly, 
infonnal feeling between the child and the 
intci-viewer. The interviewer should have 
objectivity, sympathy, understanding, and a 
sincere interest in the cliild’s problems and 
needs. Looking for causes for the child’s 
maladjustment, the interviewer, in the role 


of an interested friend rather than that 
of a judge, can do much in establishing 
-rapport between himself and the child. 
This attitude increases the child’s confidence. 

Tactfully and sympathetically, the inter- 
viewer should ascertain as much as possible 
during the interview about the attitudes 
and feelings of the child. The child should 
be encouraged: (1) to tell about his activi- 
ties outside-of -school hours; (2) to talk 
about his hobbies and special interests; (3) 
to describe his friends and why he has 
chosen them; (4) to indicate his interests 
and dislikes at school; and (5) to discuss 
his problems, needs, and difficulties. As 
the result of the interview the child should 
feel that he has a friend who is interested 
and is willing to help. Let him feel that 
he can come to you to talk over his pro- 
blems. 

Descriptive records should not be made 
during interviews, but after the child has 
left the room. The purpose of the parti- 
cular interview, the information ob- 
tained and the results of the interview 
should be indicated. Suggestions made 
during the interview, any plan of action to 
be undertaken, plans for future interviews 
with the particular child, should also be 
included in this descriptive record. 

By means of the interview, an attempt 
may be made to give maladjusted children 
a measure of security, recognition, belong- 
ingness, and affection denied many of them 
in their daily lives. Understanding child- 
ren and assisting them , to meet their basic 
needs are the primary objectives of a worth- 
^vhile guidance program in the elementary 
school. The all-important goal is each child’s 
adjustment to all phases of living — ^physical, 
emotional, and intellectual. 

By Edward Dangler from Understanding 
The child. April, 1949. 
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INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE: ITS RELIGIOUS ASPECT 


“Everybody has forgotten religionj that 
is why everything is going wrong every- 
where,” was the lament of an illiterate 
Indian worker dissatisfied with his working 
conditions as well as with affairs of his 
trade union. A world under the grip of 
a philosophy of hedonism cannot but be 
divided against itself, and such a division 
must create more and more emotional 
stresses amongst individuals and nations. The 
industrial worker cannot escape his share 
of them, and the industrial psychologist 
is fighting heroically against them with 
objective methods of experimental science, 
but is not succeeding half as well as an 
Indian saint working subjectively through 
a religious philosophy of life. 

Mahatma Gandhi was the founder and 
father of the Ahmedabad Textile Union. 
He picked up a rotting mass of the hum- 
blest and most depressed humanity and 
remodelled it in a shapely cast of human 
dignity. He taught a down-trodden people 
to stand erect again. This union has to-day 
a membership of 65,000 textile workers, and 
has an annual income of 2.J/2 lakhs of 
rupees. The association maintains about 20 
centres which cater to the intellectual and 
social needs of its members by setting up 
libraries and reading rooms and facilities for 
physical culture and recreation. It conducts 
6 day-schools and 2 night-schools, and one 
nursery school. Scholarships are made 
available to working-class students receiving 
education in secondary schools. The asso- 
ciation also runs a well-equipped dispensary 
with an average annual of 75.747. A pro- 
gramme of opening ante-natal and post- 
natal clinics, and medical examinations of 
the workers ahd their dependents is making 
satisfactory progress. The association has its 
own press and publishes a fortnightly maga- 


zine. The affairs of the association arc 
governed by boards composed of the elected 
representatives from amongst its members. 
These boards are reconstituted every two 
years, and they have to maintain a paid 
staff of 236 persons to carry oii their work. 

How did the Mahatma achieve so 
much from so little? One hears a lot of talk 
about freedom now-a-days. Political free- 
dom is most in the air but hardly any spiri- 
tual freedom. You cannot talk to a labour 
leader without hearing a sermon from Him 
on the freedom from want, but what a hu- 
man being wants most is inner peace. The 
industrial physician’s panacea for increas- 
ing production is freedom from illness, but 
mental and religious attitudes have so much 
to do with bodily health. There is however 
one freedom which covers all other free- 
doms — ^freedom from self. The Mahatma 
succeeded with the industrial worker ol 
Ahmedabad, because he taught him to strive 
for the freedom. He needed lieutenants for 
his work. He looked for only one qualifica- 
tion in them. They must be reformers who 
want to reform themselves before others. He 
placed before them a higher philosophy of 
life, a religious creed of truth, non-violence 
and service, and he succeeded because he 
lived it in his own life with them and for 
them. 

The East dreams, the West acts; the East 
is passive and other-worldly, the West is 
dynamic and practical. Such are the slogans 
which a type of occidental thought deve- 
loped through objective methods of experi- 
mental science fling against oriental philo- 
sophies of subjective methods. Upto a point 
there is truth in the slogans, but there is 
fallacy too. What motivates each end is the 
search for happiness in life on this earth 
and not in any other life elsewhere, and 
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one of the main instruments of research the 
oriental mind uses is meditation. But medi- 
tation is not an end in itself. It is an 
attempt at integration of mind and its func- 
tions in order to evolve action on a higher 
plane and of a higher type to make life 
fuller and richer with a more lasting happi- 
ness, freed from the fears, frustrations and 
maladjustments of modem civilization based 
on a hedonistic philosophy of life. 

Nor is meditation the only instrument of 
oriental research for attainment of happi- 
ness. There are at least four such main 
ones, and they are adapted to the different 
natures and temperaments of men. Any 
one or combination of them can lead a 
person to attain his natural goal of happi- 
ness in this world, and the instmments that 
Mahatma Gandhi used whereby he achieved 
so much from so little, are Karma-Yoga, — 
realisation through work and duty, and 
Bhakti-Yoga, — realisation through devotion 
and prayer. He woke up a vegetating mass 
of humanity into action by placing before 
it a religious ideal to live and die for. He 
gave the industrial worker of Ahmedabad 
inner peace if not material prosperity. This 
worker is an exact prototype of the indus- 
trial worker anywhere else in India, — ^illite- 
rate and ignorant, eating the same un- 
balanced diet, and living in unhealthy slums. 
But all the same he is imbued (thanks to 
Mahatma Gandhi) with a bit more of the 
spiritual idealism, the abiding heritage of 
his land. Whereas most of the trade unions 
of the land have a shifting membership and 
a changing leadership torn with party poli- 
tics and pci-sonal jealousies, the Ahmedabad 
Textile Union is steady and progressive 
with a religious concern for amelioration of 
the condition of its members. To-day illegal 
strikes arc the order- of the day all over the 
country', but they arc an unknown quantity 
to this tinion. Its members have given up 
Hquoi End it is not often that they quarrel 
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with their employers; and when they do 
fight, they do so non-violently, and to teach 
their employers a bit of religion; and once 
started there is no going back and there are 
no blacklegs. 

The West has its own methods of experi- 
mental science, and the East cannot help 
admiring, appreciating and even imitating 
them, for amongst the four main paths ad- 
vocated by oriental philosophy for realising 
a man’s own divinity, one is “Gnyana- 
Yoga”, — realisation through knowledge. 
But what confounds the East is the absence 
in the western methods of any serious 
attempt at an approach to the concept of 
the wholeness of life. The four main paths 
of oriental research are known as Yogas 
and Yogas mean methods of union. So 
when science picks up a particular func- 
tion of the body or of the mind and studies 
it apart from all the rest, oriental thought 
trained to look out for' unity amongst diver- 
sity cannot help asking, to what purpose? 
to what end? Nor can it help concluding 
that science divorced from religion is hu- 
manity mortgaged to Satan. The last world 
war is proof thereof, and the growing fear 
of an approaching third war is another. 

Science dissects and interdissects and has 
now reached the stage of splitting the atom. 
Ihe bewildered oriental mind wonders how 
long it will take them to split up the world 
in six tiny atoms as to make -it 
unfit for human habitation. But 
Avhen we read of achievements of 
their industrial nui'se rve feel reassured 
that she will not allow any such devilish 
development of science. Her religion, not 
of her birth or her rituals, but the religion 
she lives daily in her work-a-day life and 
imparts to others is mightier than their 
science. 

A sick workman is a piece of humanity 
broken into bits. The physician picks up 
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one to study it under his stethoscope, the 
bacteriologist wants another for his micro- 
scope, the psychologist a third one and so 
on. And each of them brings his own 
particular knowledge to bear on the parti- 
cular bit, and draws particular inferences 
from it, sometimes right, sometimes wrong. 
But in the end it is the nurse who gathers 
up the various bits and reconstructs a whole 
from them with the virtue of her mother- 
hood and the alchemy of her smile. While 
scientists keep busy sharpening their intel- 
lects in this or that particular direction the 
nurse enlarges her heart to include in it 
the whole of humanity. 

McGrath has said in her book “Nursing 
in Commerce and Industry” that industry 
needs a superior nurse. It is better if she 
had used the word religious in place of 
superior, for only such a nurse as lives reli- 
gion in her life can be a superior one. I cite 
an experience. 

We are responsible for the running of 
two creches. The matron of one is a quali- 
fied intellectual type well up in English, and 
of the other an unqualified religious type 
hardly knowing any English worth the 
name. Last year an American professor 
started in Bombay a training class for women 
in child guidance clinics. Though the lec- 
tures were to be given in English we were 
yet anxious that the unqualified matron 
join the class, as we felt that she was more 
likely to capture the spirit of the training, 
through the practical work if not the 
lectures. She herself was suffering from 
an inferiority complex and brought up half- 
a-dozen excuses, but she was overruled and 
practically coerced into joining the class. 
The professor was kind enough at our 
request to supply her with case-taking forms 
in her own mother-tongue. Within a fort- 
night it was reported that she was one of 
the best pupils of the class, and to-day we 


find that there is far more cheerfulness in 
between the staff and the children. 

It is acknowledged all over the industrial 
world that the most successful leader of 
the safety first movement in industry is not 
one who has the highest scientific training, 
but one who can best impart to others the 
divinity within himself, and thus bring out 
from them their own. 

Psychotherapy is a creditable advance 
western science has made in treatment of 
psychogenic neurotic conditions. But it 
does not go as far as it should and never 
^vill unless it is supplemented by a sound 
philosophy of life. Merely to relieve the 
pain of a mental conflict through release of 
emotional tension is like relieving renal 
colic with an opiate. It does not cure the 
disease permanently. For this the colic 
needs a surgical operation and the change 
in diet and other daily routines, and the 
mental conflict integration of the mind and 
its functions, and a new orientation on the 
meaning of life. That however is only 
possible by replacing the philosophy of 
hedonism with something higher. Swami 
Akhilananda in his book “Hindu Psychology" 
has said “the real removal of the disease 
can only take place when psychiatry and 
religion in the broadest sense of the term, 
amalgamate, co-operate, and co-ordinate 
properly.” 

Mere absence of illness or release of 
emotional tension is not positive health. 
To realise a true concept of positive health 
of an industrial worker the- physician has 
to supplement curative first aid with indus- 
trial hygiene, and the psychologist has to 
practise psychotherapy in a religious back- 
ground. The West has achieved wonderful 
progress in industrial hygiene. The East has 
much to learn from the West for advancing 
industrial health on the physical plane. All 
the same it has a definite contribution to 
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make towards its progress on the mental 
plane. 

The progress of science at the mechanical 
end of industries is simply marvellous. The 
disturbing element however is that side by 
side there is a great increase in the number 
of strikes all over the world. Evidently a 
purely mechanistic theory of life cannot 
advance human relations. For this some 
humanizing of the system is necessaiy. The 
need of the hour is increased production, 
— more goods, and still more goods, but 
‘ people produce — ^not machines.” ' What 
is ■ more important is the man behind 
the machine. It may be said to 
the credit of science that there is no 
mechanical problem it cannot tackle success- 
fully, but it has yet to learn how to use 
its discoveries to advance the fundamentals 
of life. Hopeful signs are however visible 
on the horizon of the post-war era. It 
was exactly through the objective methods 
of scientific investigation that a psychologist 
like Hemy Link staged “The Return to 
.'Religion.” Such a happy transformation 
is now apparent in several other directions 
too. Manufacturers of machines are now 
more and more for incorporating humanics 
in the designs and techniques of their 
machines, and the recent trend of colour- 
conditioning machines is a laudable move 
in the right direction. Manufacturers are 
realising more and more that human nature 
is subject to moods when what is wrong 


appears as right, and are more and more 
particular to devise guards on machines 
that will protect a worker against such evil 
moods also. This is the only way to solve 
successfully the burning and most taxing 
problem of industry to-day — strained 
management-labour relations. Human re- 
lation can only improve through fusion of 
science with religion, and it is most natural 
that such a fusion takes place at the indus- 
trial medicine end. 

The literature of industrial medicine is 
replete with thoughts on morale, motivation, 
supervision, group psychology, human factor 
management-labour relations, ei^c. But they 
are all pawns on the chess-board of indus- 
trial medicine which move to the dictates 
of ancient and eternal verities of life like 
‘do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.’ Modern industrial psyehology 
lends support to this view. This science is 
more and more for proving the ultimate 
goodness of human nature, and that co- 
operation, not conflict, is its inner aim, and 
through upholding the true fundamentals 
of life, it makes a very near approach to 
Swami Vivekananda’s definition of religion, 
— as “manifestation of the divinity that is 
already in man.” Tmly industrial medicine 
is religion rediscovered by science, or, at 
least, should be. 

—-By H. P. Dastur, bom 'The Journal of the 
Indian Medical Association, Vol. XVIII, No. 8, 
May, 1949. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Youth Comes of Age. By Wellington G. 
Pierce, Ne^v York; McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Pp. 400 $ 2.50. 

“This book is concerned with a number 
of the problems of personal relations that 
high school boys and girls frequently dis- 
cuss in their informal groups — friendships, 
dates, brother-and-sister arguments, parent 
problems, , and the long look ahead to 
marriage and a home of their own,” So 
says the author in his Preface and continues, 
“The problems that have been included 
for discussion have met a double test — the 
judgment of experienced counselors of 
youth as to what matters arc of the most 
concern in youth’s coming of age and the 
demands and preferences of the young 
people themselves. More than three thou- 
sand high school boys and girls have had 
a part in developing this book.” 

“Youth Comes of Age” is divided into 
fourteen chapters and each chapter makes 
enjoyable and instructive reading. It also 
traces the story of Larry and Betty, two 
healthy young college students who are 
brought up in a normal well-adjusted home. 
The book is beautifully printed and 
illustrated. 

According to the author “You are what 
you have been becoming. ‘Man is the 
product of all his yesterdays’ Therefore, 
the influence of the family upon you in 
your childhood and youth counts much, 
A good family life gives you a feeling of 
security, poise and confidence. The ability 
to get along reasonably well with different 
members of the family is a fine test of 
your ability to get along with different 
people in life. Your regard for your father, 
mother, brother and sister will lead you 
to show the same regard for your boy 


friend, a girl friend, a lifemate, and even 
all humanity. 

■■ Speaking of choosing a lifemate, a boy 
or girl should achieve before marriage a 
normal life of wholesome association which 
according to Wellington Pierce includes a 
developing interest in the welfare of others; 
ease when in a mixed group; ability to 
be good company on dates; an accurate 
understanding of the physiology of sex; 
and finally an intelligent attitude toward 
sex and personality. 

“Predicting Happiness in Marriage” is 
one of the most important chapters of the 
book. “A contemporary writer” says the 
author “has described the successful mar- 
riage as ‘a long conversation that always 
seems too short’. Young people today want 
to know how they can lay the foundations 
for a happy, growing and enduring marriage 
partnership.” The youth of .today have 
this advantage over their parents, that 
counsel is available to them from social 
scientists who have made a deep study 
of human relations. A happy, stable, 
socialised young man or woman that is 
a well-adjusted person will hardly fail to 
make a good lifemate. 

Who is a well-adjusted person? He is 
the one who goes forth to meet his pro- 
blems with courage and confidence; he has 
satisfying social relations; he is able to live 
effectively in the present and does not live 
in a dream world but a real world; he is 
able to come to a decision on an important 
matter with the minimum of struggle or 
worry; he is on friendly terms with himself 
and with life and is an integrated 
personality. 

“Youth Comes of Age” is .indeed a book 
which should adorn thb bookshelf of every 





Late Sir Ardeshir Dalai 


Wc ^vish to place on record our deep sense 
of sorrow at the sad demise, on Saturday 
the 8th October, 1949, of Sir Ardeshir 
Dalai, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of this Institute since April, 1949. He distin- 
guished himself as an able administrator, 
eminent industrialist and above all a great 
patriot. Wc need not recount here the 
various important positions he held, 
with great distinction, during his brilliant 
career. It is enough to say that wherever 
lie served, cither in the government or in the 
famous industrial House of Tatas, he left 
behind him a great tradition for others to 


emulate. The eloquent tributes paid to him 
spontaneously by the Press and the Public 
prove fully the esteem in which he was 
held in this country. 

Sir Ardeshir was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of this Institute since 1938. 
Throughout this long period of his con- 
nection, he was a great source of inspiration 
to those responsible for the working of 
the Institute. We convey through these 
columns our heartfelt condolences to Lady 
Dalai and other members of his family 
in their bereavement. 



LABOUR WELFARE PERSONNEL AND ITS TRAINING 

B, B. Gujral 

After oortraying the grave maladjustment of the human factor in our industrial 
civilisation the writer in this valuable article emphasises the necessity of trained person^ 
for labour welfare work. He critically surveys the agencies currently engaged in this work 
the State, the Employers and the Trade Unions. According to him the absence of tramed 
personnel to conduct the administration of welfare work is one of the basic defects of these 
agencies. He vividly ’describes the qualities required for welfare personnel and suggests an 
elaborate training scheme. 

Mr. Gujral is Principal of the School for training Labour Welfare Workers, Bombay. 


The great scientific and technological 
changes in the field of industrial production, 
while immensely increasing the production- 
potential, have had two major consequences. 
On the one hand they necessitated greater 
specialization and technical skill and on the 
other hand they resulted in greater social 
maladjustments. Orderly social progress, 
therefore, requires a solution both of the 
technical and of the human problems of 
the industrial civilization. 

Maladjustments of the human factor . — 
The changeover of industry from labour-sup- 
ply basis to the ‘power-machine system’ has 
resulted in vast social evils of disease, starva- 
tion, mal-nutrition in voluntary unemploy- 
ment, filthy and bad condition of living and 
other discomforts of life. Intolerable condi- 
tions of work — inadequate lighting, bad 
ventilation, unbearable temperature and 
humidity, unscientific methods of recruit- 
ment, placement, transfers, promotions or 
discharges, lack of any facility of training or 
vocational guidance and absence of any other 
amenities in the factory, excessive physical 
and mental fatigue, enormous loss of human 
lives in the avoidable industrial accidents 
— all these when accompanied with rigid 
discipline of the new system, create adverse 
industrial environment which ultimately 
results in social disharmony, unrest, conflict 
and even war. The changed status of 
workers which follows from their permanent 
divorce from the instruments of production, 
the cntrcnclunent of the wage-s>’stem and 


the impersonal relationship further aggravate 
the situation, creating an unexplainable 
aggressiveness in workers’ attitudes. No 
civilization can last long which is based on 
such foundations. It has, therefore, been 
realised by all — State, employers as well as 
by workers’ organizations — that the success-' 
ful solution of the problems of adjusting the 
human factor to this changed industrial en- 
vironment- and of adopting our social insti- 
tutions to the vast mechanical changes req- 
uires a fundamental reorientation of their 
traditional and customary attitudes as well 
as their constructive co-operation with one 
another. It has, therefore, necessitated a 
transformation of the old police State into the 
State devoted to the welfare of the citizens 
and aiming at creating conditions of social 
justice, a transformation of the old selfish, 
autocratic and unsympathetic management 
into the management which oflFers free 
scope for the development of workers’ per- 
sonality and accepts his rights in industry. 
It recognizes that "a high standard of effi- 
ciency can be expected only from persons 
who are physically fit and free from mental 
worries, that is, only from persons who are 
properly trained, properly housed, properly 
fed and properly clothed.’'-'!' 

Trade Unions also have assumed (though 
rather gradually) a new role of construc- 
tive co-operation, shedding of! their old 
restrictive practices and helping both the 
employers and the State in their efforts to 
raise efficiency and productivity of the entire 


* (Bombay T. L. Report Page 254), 
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economy. They are not merely the combat 
units or fighting organizations (as they ..used 
to be in the past) but are pre-eminently, 
both by law and by practice, organs of func- 
tional government continuously working for 
social peace and stabilization. 

Specialization of functions . — The second 
result is the application of the scientific- 
principles in the field of human adminis- 
tration. It has been realised that “speciali- 
zation of function is just as essential in the 
control of human relation as it is in the 
manipulation of mechanical and material 
forces.”" 

This has necessitated the establish- 
ment of specialised agencies for admi- 
nistering the welfare services manned 
by competent, qualified and -well-trained 
personnel in order to attain the maximum 
advantages of functional divisions of labour 
and responsibility. In factories and other 
industrial establishments personnel depart- 
ments are introduced for the regulation of 
employment relations, and personnel or wel- 
fare officers are appointed to control the 
same. The foreman, who hitherto was in- 
vested with a very wide range of functions 
and powers, is now divested of the same and 
is made to devote himself only to the tech- 
nical sides of production, 

T raining . — The need for trained per- 
sonnel in charge of welfare services, -whether 
provided by the State, trade vinions or em- 
ployers, can hardly be exaggerated. Organ- 
ization and technical efficiency are indispen- 
sable to a sound welfare programme. Most 
of the schemes for training welfare personnel, 
however, are still experimental and tentative. 
In India, until very recently, there were 
few facilities for training for such work. 
Untrained people were appointed in the 
personnel jobs in the industry, as well as in 
the State social services as Factory Inspec- 


tors, Conciliators etc. Unscrupulous and 
self-interested individuals came to acquire 
control over the trade unions for their own 
selfish ends and diverted the whole move- 
ment into wrong channels. Even now tlie 
facilities for such training are hardly ade- 
quate. The Mill Owners’ Association is run- 
ning a course for Labour Officers; the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences in Bombay 
(which is in existence for the last 13 years) 
offers a choice of several types of training 
courses in social work; the Calcutta Uni- 
versity also has launched a scheme for social 
work training in Calcutta. Recently the 
National Y.W.C.A. School of Social Work 
was affiliated to the Delhi University, An 
institute of social sciences has been set up by 
the Kashi Vidyapith in. Benares. The Go- 
vernment also has moved in the matter of 
training enthusiastic young men and women 
for its social services and welfare program- 
mes. For instance the Government of India 
set up a Staff Training Centre in Delhi under 
the supervision of an expert from the Minis- 
try of Labour and National Service, U.K., 
for training the officers of the Employment 
Services, as it was realised that a trainedi 
competent and reliable managerial staff was 
necessary for the efficient working of the 
scheme of Employment Exchanges. The 
Government of Bombay also has set up a 
School for Training Labour Welfare Work- 
ers for the purpose^ of providing sound 
theoretical and practical training on scien- 
tific principles in labour work including v/el- 
fare and also to provide the existing labour 
welfare workers witli opportunities for ad- 
vanced study and training (vide prospectus 
of tlie School). Three different schools for 
Trade Unionism and Citizenship have also 
been established in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur for the purpose of educating 
workers in the basic principles of civics, and 
trade union work. 


* (Watkins Dodds “Management of Labour Relations.”) 
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Some of die trade unions also, especially Workci-s’ Education Bureau helps ^ the 
the Textile Labour Association at Ahmeda- workers’ organizations in their educational 
bad have opened speeial classes for the progiamines in many ways especially by 
workers ivith the same object. On the providing facilities for training Edu^tional 
whole, however, trade unions in India have Directors and other staff workers for the 
not sufficiently realised the importance of union. Labour Education is^ now an 
such constructive work as is done by the important function of the ^encan Trade 
trade unions in other industrial countries Unions at every level— national. State and 
especially Great Britain and U. S. A. But local. Training courses for shop-stewards 
“the time has now come when the trade and officers in public relations, research 
unions should train and employ competent and guidance in union contract negotiation 
men to investigate the technical conditions have been started in the Southern State 
of each industiy and to draft schemes of Kentucky and other States. Labour 
whereby the trade unions could help to get Institutes have been organised with the help 
more production without losing any of their of the Bureau and the Unwersities. _ (c-g* 
ability to protect tlic ^vorker from exploi- RUTGER LABOUR INSTITUTE v/as set 
tation.”^' up with the co-operation of the Rutger 

In Great Britain special con'espon-' University and the New Jersey State Federa- 
dcnce courses as well as regular classes Labour.) These Institutes train the 

have been organized by the National students deputed by the diffcient trade 
Council of Labour Colleges (N. C. L. C.) i^tiions in the country, 
and the Workers’ Educational Association The Univei-sities also, have realised their 
(W. E. A.). Facilities for an intensive responsibility in the matter of imparting 
study of labour problems in all their aspects social education. In Great Britain social 
(theoretical and practical) arc provided at. service training is provided by more than 
the Ruskin College, Oxford, as well as the 18 social service departments of the uni- 
London School of Economics. The trade versities. In U. S. A. there are now 80 uni- 
union congress has also set up very extensive versities which wth the co-operation of the 
schemes for workers’ education in trade Workers’ Education Bureau and the Labour 
union pi-oblcms. Institutes run courses in Labour Manage- 

Workers’ organization in America have Relation and Trade Union 

also not lagged behind in their realization Organization. The universities of Harv'afd, 
of the importance of..education for workers. Michigan and Cornell have set up very 
Samuel Gompers once remarked : “What- extensive and ambitious schemes of education 
ever the progress American Labour m^es, industrial and labour relations, 
rests on an educational basis.” The phe- Education in India has been mostly 
nomcnal growth of unionism in America has academic in its outlook and therefore the 
necessitated vast educational programmes facilities for such training whether provided 
to enable tlic workm to participate more by the State, the employers or the trade 
clirctivcly not only m the activities of their unions or the Universities, are very inade- 
umons but also in their local community quale ’ to our requirements. In view of 

1 c and to understand the principles of the expanding scope of ivclfare sendees, it 
I^grc ssivc tmdc u nion movement. The is necessary that the number of such training 

*(Bcn Roberts "Trade Unions in the New Era”). 
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institutions should be increased and spread 
all over the country. 

Research . — The Bombay Textile Labour 
Inquiiy Committee recommended the 
establishment of a composite institute of 
industrial hygiene^ industrial psychology and 
industrial welfai’e for carrying on research 
into the problems of industrial fatigue, 
hygiene and psychological basis of unrest 
and also for the purpose of disseminating 
information regarding welfare activities in 
industrial establishments both in foreign 
countries and in India. In most' of the 
leading industrial countries side by side with 
other such organizations and committees 
whieh form an integral part of the indus- 
trial pattern, has grown up a number of 
expert bodies, outside that pattern but 
devoted to the same purpose. In Gi'cat 
Britain for example the Royal Society for 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents, the 
Association of Examining Surgeons, Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Medical Officers, 
Industrial Welfare Society, Institute of Wel- 
fare Workers have been organized to carry 
on research work in different fields of j 
industrial welfare. Similarly Safety, Health 
and Welfare Museums were developed by 
the Industrial Researeh Board to advise 
and assist Medical Research Council in 
promoting scientific investigation into 
problems of health and their relation to the 
occupational environment. Safety in Mines 
Research Boards cany on similar work in 
the mines. The British Institute of Person- 
nel Management which was started with 
the help of Government endeavours to 
approach the whole subject of Personnel 
Management with complete scientific 
objectivity. In order to improve the 
standard of management practice, the 
Institute compiles organised body . of know- 
ledge about management, and promotes the 
development of the science of Personnel 
Management by training Personnel Officers, 


and through the interchange of information 
regarding the professional standards of 
qualifications and conduct. 

Labour Welfare, its agencies and 
administration . — According to the Labour 
Investigation Committee labour welfare 
nieans “anything done for the intellectual, 
physical, moral and economic betterment of 
workers whether by employers, by Govern- 
ment or other agencies over and above what 
is laid down by law or what is normally 
expected as part of the contractual benefits 
for which the workers may have bargained.” 
It may be carried on inside or outside 
factory with the object of achieving a better 
adjustment of the human factor with its 
industrial environment. It is partly hu- 
manitarian for it enables the workers to 
receive a fair share in the national income 
and to enjoy a. richer and fuller life. It 
is partly economic as it raises the efficiency 
and morale of the workers. It has also 
a social advantage as it develops a sense 
of responsibility and dignity among workers. 

State . — The State to-day is the chief 
instrument for raising the standard of living 
of its citizens and provides various social 
services on a very vast scale for its citizens. 
In India, till recently, the State was content 
w'ith only a few enactments viz. the Factories 
Act, 1934, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923, the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. The 
Maternity Benefit Acts were passed by 
some Provincial Governments, The enfor- 
cement of these enactments which provided 
the minimum of ‘statutory welfare’ was 
found veiy lax by the Labour Investigation 
Committee. There was considerable evasion 
on the part of the management mainly due 
to the lack of trained personnel, ignorance 
and illiteracy of the workers. With the 
achievement of independence the State has 
realised the need for the fullest utilization 
of the countiy’s resources and the necessity 
for the rapid improvement of the standard 
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of living and comfort of the masses of 
Indian people. The Five Year Labour 
Programme of the Government of India 
aims at comprehensive measures for labour 
welfare (inside and outside factories) and 
embraces not only the workers in the orga- 
nized industries but also the workers in 
agriculture, commercial undertakings and 
unorganized industries. In pursuance of 
these programmes the Factories Act has 
been revised and brought uptodate. The 
Employees State Insurance Act, 1948 has 
opened a new chapter in the history of 
Labour Legislation. Similarly legislation for 
regulating condition of works in transport, 
mines and plantation has been planned on 
a scientific basis. The Goal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Act, 1947 establishes welfare 
measures and semccs in coal mines e.g. 
establishment of hospital, anti-malarial 


assumed a veiy wide responsibility in this 
sphere of providing amenities for welfare 
of the working class in particular. In most 
of the other countries also comprehensive 
social security measures have been organized 
and the State makes adequate provision 
for education, vocational training and 
guidance, medical care, recreation and 
better working and living conditions for 
its citizens. In Great Britain for example 
the ne\v National Insurance Scheme which 
Game in force on 5th July, 1948 provides 
an effective ‘cradle-to-grave’ security for all 
citizens. The State also provides adequate 
welfare amenities inside and outside 
factories by laying down the minimum 
standards in legislation, by financial help 
and other encouragement to the employers 
and other agencies in the field. In almost 


1 J w —.A* MAAAAUrOW 

measures, facilities for education, housing the countries the State accepts its res- 
ctc. The Welfare Trust Funds (which were ponsibility for providing adequate and sani- 
proposed at the 8th meeting of the Standing tary housing for its citizens in general and 
Labour Committee held in March, 1946) workers in particular. ^ 

arc proposed to be established for the pur- It has, however, been realized that mere 
pose of providing facilities for education, legislation is not enough. ‘Social action’ 
health recreation, entertainment and other in order to be effective must be based on 

general amenUies for workers and their social planning and social research It 

dependents. The Provincial Governments must be essentially democratic ie it m 

especially Bombay U. P. and West Bengal enlist the assistance anrsu;;oV of 

liJiNc also launched labour welfare schemes — 

under \vhich welfare centres providing the 
facilities for edueation (Nursery Schools, 

Literacy Classes, Libraries, Cinema Shows 
etc.) recreation (outdoor and indoor games, 
radio sets, g>'mnasiums) health (well- 
cquipjicd dispensaries and even canteens, 
creches, better housing with adjoining la^vns 
in West Bengal) have been set up. The 
State Governments (especially Mysore 


co- 


operating groups and the public in general. 
It must be strictly enforced and it must be 
ihgently and thoroughly executed in a 
co-ordinated and integrated manner. It 

ST planning, central 

tnTl r, "V “ “'ganizatlon personnel 
and leadership. '‘We thus see administra-' 

n as a creative process in thinltinit, 
fvitrr “l f"”” bound up 

Madhyabharat) are also ptarf;' onl't^ija" prlf ■' - “ 

lines. Comprehensive ^vclfare facilities of to hnitH • ^ people to set goals, 
«erent sets have also been made “Lk Sbm te^Slrto 

and to evlte a^Xtt^'r” 
* (H. B. Trccker in “The Group" 
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It is a process which is essentially 
dynamic and adaptable. Trained labour 
welfare personnel, therefore, is very 
essential in this task of transforming the 
objective of the programme into reality. 
An efficient personnel alone can determine 
and clarify the objectives, mobilize the 
resources, develop, direct and supervise the 
programme, and supply the necessary leader- 
ship to co-ordinate, change and adopt the 
programme to the needs of the community. 
“If we arc to plan our national, social and 
economic policies ^\’c must have persons 
qualified to plan at all the planning points.” -- 
The social services ultimately depend on the 
knowledge of the staff of the real needs 
and requirements of the publie and their 
methods to satisfy them. They all impinge 
directly on the happiness and morale of 
the citizen affected. “If he goes away 
feeling angiy, thwarted and insulted his 
discontent spreads through his household, 
his street, his neighbourhood. Such dis- 
content magnified and multiplied throughout 
the community s^vcIls finally to condemna- 
tion of the Government itself. ”t “ in 

the long transmission belt canying social 
policy from White Hall to the private 
citizen, it is the interviewing officer who 
makes final delivery'; if he is peremptory, 
hurried, iiTitable or stupid he will alienate 
citizens and bungle the execution policy 
however well-thought out may be.”.t 

A new technique of public relation will 
have to be developed and the personnel in 
charge of administration of social semces 
^vill have to regard the public as partner 
in its operation. A specially trained staff 
^\’ith appropriate skill and efficiency is 
absolutely necessary for this purpose, for it 
alone can grasp the standards of good social 
work practice, the various fields of social 


welfare, the theories of human behaviour 
as well as the political, economic and social 
forces underlying the contemporary society. 
The officers in the social services must 
understand the need, nature, purpose and 
effects of social services on the basis of the 
current social and industrial data. They 
must have a clear idea, of the objective 
of the national, policy and the connection 
of their jobs in furthering the same. They 
must also have a practical knowledge of 
the living and the working condition in 
the locality; they must be well-acquainted 
with the local geography as well as with 
the population, the state of public health, 
city administration as well as the various 
social sei-vice agencies in the field. They 
must combine vision and ability to ' plan 
objectively with sympathy and imderstanding 
of the people and their problem'. An 
efficient social service worker, must win the 
confidence and respect of the public by 
his self-discipline, balance and maturity of 
judgement. The successful administration 
of the legislative enactments depends on the 
officer’s thorough independence, his strict 
impartiality, his patience, his unvarying good 
temper and his savoir-faire in dealing with 
elements of a very' discordant nature (Red- 
grave) . The need for such a ti-aincd staff 
can hardly be overemphasized in view of 
the dynamic role which the State is playing 
in the life of a citizen. The various welfarc 
schemes as discussed above, make provision 
for the appointment of trained staff in 
charge of their administration e.g. the Five 
Year Labour Programme of the Govenunent 
of India contains provisions for expansion 
of the Factory Inspectorate, Conciliation and 
Adjudication machinery, appointment of 
Labour Welfare Commissioner, Welfare 
Officer, Lady Welfare Workers for welfare 


«(J, Si Clarke Tn Social Security’ by Robson), 
t (Ibid) 

J(lbid) 
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u-ork in coal mines. The Labour V^lfare 
schemes organised by the Prcndnccs alw 
require a specially trained staff, c.g. in 
Bombay full-time Welfare Superintendents, 
Welfare Organisers, Nurseiy School Teachers 
etc. are appointed for managing the wel- 
fare centres. In other industrial countries 
also steps are being taken to increase the 
number of trained personnel for the various 
.social services provided by the State, as it 
has been found through experience that 
persons having no back-ground or know- 
ledge of the work undertaken, when 
appointed to these agencies do more harm 
than good. 

Trade Unions . — Trade Unions in most 
of the industrial countries of the West 
play a very vital role in providing various 
welfare services — educational and recrea- 
tive — ^for the workers. This function of 
‘mutual insurance’ is a source of stability, 
strength and unity in their organization. In 
fact much of the modem social legislation 
is the result of the early work done in the 
field by the Unions. Sir Arther Pugh in 
his presidential address to the T. U. C. in 
1926 observed “in the days before the State 
system of social insurance, compensation 
for accidents and oi'ganized public care of 
widows and orphans and aged people, it was 
tlie trade union tliat looked after the victims 
of the soul-Icss industrialism, it was the 
Union that inculcated thrift, it was the trade 
union ^vhich built up that magnificent 
system of trade and friendly benefits which 
protected the rvorkers and their dependents 
from the worst ravages of capitalist economy 
”• The trade unions in India have 


the Raiiwaymen’s Union, tlic Mazdoor 
Sabha of Kanpur and fe^v others, trade 
unions in India have been little more than 
strike committees. The Textile Ijabour 
Association, Ahmcdabad spends 60 to 70 
per cent of its income (about 40,000/-) 
on such welfare activities as, the day and 
night schools, reading rooms and libraries. 
A special staff of about 25 inspectors is 
appointed, who visit the workers’ residential 
places and try to solve their difficulties by 
personal contacts. Some of the Railway- 
men’s Unions have organized co-operative 
societies and provide various types of bene- 
fits e.g. legal-aid, death and retire benefits, 
sickness benefits etc. 

The need for trained welfare personnel 
for managing such activities in trade unions 
can not be over-emphasized. 

Further rvith the development and pro- 
gress of industrial democracy, workers 
control the welfare services inside the factory 
and co-operate with the employer, govern- 
ment and other agencies in determining 
conditions of employment, framing industrial 
and social legislation and formulating social 
and economic policies both generally and 
in relation to particulaf industries. “The 
trade union movement occupies a unique 
position in society and one ■ which, parti- 
cularly in view of the increa.sing tendency 
towards central economic planning carries 
a heavy- burden of responsibility, (Ben 
Roberts. Ibid). The last Great World War 
has given impetus to the movement of 
tripartite collaboration which is an “indis- 
pensable condition of the continued existence 
of the democratic way of life.”'^' 


not been able to give sufficient attention In most of the industrial countries, 
to tlicir duties in this sphere. They have the methods of tripartite collaboration 
developed little in tlie way of normal have been greatly c.xpanded in their 
functions for day to day work. Except for -scope particularly by the provisions 
the Alimcdabad Textile Labour Association, in the new social insurance Icgis- 

■*(1. L. O. 'War time developments in Govemment-Employer-Worker Collaboration’). 
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lation for the administration of the Social 
Insurance Schemes by Joint Bodies, by the 
establishment of joint minimum wage-fixing 
machineries as well as by the establishment 
of Joint Advisory Councils (on the national 
level) and Production and Works 
Committees at the factory level. In India 
also the tripartite principle has been 
accepted as the best means of discussing 
and finding solutions for labour problems 
and a permanent machinery has been cons- 
tituted for such purpose. The Standing 
Labour Committee and the Plenary 
Conference have been set up and tripartite 
industrial committees have been established 
for the important industries e.g. coal 
mining, cotton textile, jute, cement, leather. 
Statutory^ Provisions for the formation of 
Works Committees and Joint Committees 
have been made under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 and the B. I. R. Act, 
1948. 

Trained trade union workers will be of 
immense help in furthering the objectives 
of such employer-employee collaboration in 
industrial production. 

It has also been felt necessary that the 
trade union inovement should be organized 
and controlled by workers themselves. In 
India, ^vorkers are largely illiterate and 
ignorant and unless, therefore, they are 
specially trained for the purpose they will 
not be able to take to the work of union 
organization much less will they be able to 
produce leaders who will be sufficiently 
well-equipped to build and keep together 
a big union or a strong movement or to 
represent them in the national or inter- 
. national field. 

The trade union welfare staff must have 
a clear grasp of the real needs, desires and 
psychology of the workers. Their zeal 
and sympathy for them must be 
mingled with the balance of judgement 


and breadth of vision. They must be able 
to understand the constructive role of trade 
unions in developing haimonious and peace- 
ful relations in industry and in raising pro- 
ductivity and efficiency of the economy as 
a whole, in order to be able to guide the- 
movement on progressive lines. They must 
have courage and resourcefulness to incul- 
cate this new outlook amongst the workers. 
It is also necessary that they should have a 
working knowledge of the technical phases 
of business in order that they may be able to 
eradicate the causes of waste and inefficiency. 

Employer . — Welfare work has long since 
been accepted as an important obligation 
of the employers towards their workmen. 
Their motives for such work may, however, 
be numerous e.g. either humanitarianism, 
religion, securing the workers loyalty to the 
plant or raising their productivity. Welfare 
work may also be undertaken to attract better 
and more efficient workers to the factory or 
to gain stability of business. Under the pre- 
industrial conditions the employer and the 
employed were bound together by personal 
relationship and continuous propinquity. 
This bond is now weakened by the change in 
industrial conditions. • Anyone scrutinizing 
industry from the scientific point of view can 
see many ways in which consideration of 
human factor can raise efficiency. First at 
the time of recruitment he will see workers 
getting a cold reception at the hands of the 
jobber and feeling themselves as the objects 
of his exploitation. The first impressions of 
the extortionate jobber grow in him the seed 
of helplesssness and dishonesty. The worker 
struggles along with his work and often spoils 
he machines on which he works because there 
is no one to show him the right way or to 
give him the necessary training. He slows 
down and gets exhausted by excessive phy- 
sical and mental fatigue. These adverse 
effects are more pronounced if the condi- 
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tions of the work— temperature, ventilation, 
humidity, lighting or illumination etc. are 
also bad. Some workers will be jealous of 
their superiors, others will be worried about 
their old age, sickness or unemployment. 
Their morale or enthusiasm for work will be 
at a very low ebb. Mal-adjustment in the job 
as well as in the entire industrial environ- 
ment makes the workers discontented. Ab- 
sence of any welfare amenities for rest or re- 
creation, washing or- bathing after arduous 
work— all play their part in driving the 
worker into hopeless and sometimes irredee- 
mable Psychopathic condition of mind. 
Moreover when his complaints are consi- 
dered very lightly all these adverse conditions 
create a cumulative effect. Lack of any 
information about the industry and its 
products, its history or anything about 
the raw materials etc. make him in- 
capable of appreciating the difficulties 
of the other side when pressing for the accep- 
tance of his demands. It is for these reasons 
that Miss Harict Herring asserts “there is 
no job about the mill that can be more 
strenuously pursued or more disgracefully 
neglected than welfare work.” Welfare Work 
today forms an important function of per- 
sonnel management. It is based on the pro- 
position that workers are living-souls with a 
personality and not mere parts of factory 
equipments. Their skill, strength, capacity, 
training and daily work are things into which 
their personality enters. 

Welfare or Personnel Management . — Is 
“ that part of management function which is 
primarily concerned with the human rela- 
tionship within the organisation. Its ob- 
jective is the maintenance of those relation- 
ships on a basis which, by consideration of 
the well-being of the individual, enables 
all those engaged in the undertaking to 
make their maximum personal contribution 


to the effective working of that undertaking. 

It is concerned with: 1) Employment, i.e. 
interviewing, selection, placement, instruc- 
tions as to company rules and policy, control 
of transfers and promotions, reduction of 
absenteeism and labour turnover etc. 2) 
Health, safety and sanitation — organiaation 
of medical service, promotion of personal 
hygiene, prevention of fatigue, setting up 
of sanitation services, safety measures etc. 3) 
Education, training and research — ^job inst- 
ruction, job analysis, time and motion studies, 
formulation of special incentive plans, 
apprenticeship training, statistics, reports, 
surveys etc. 4) Joint representation or con- 
sultation — setting up the Work Com- 
mittees and other machinery for the 
systematic settlement of industrial 
disputes; 5) Welfare and employee services 
— provision for education and rest and re- 
creation e.g. dining rooms, tea-shops, can- 
teens supplying wholesome and fresh food; 
bathing and washing facilities, creches, day 
schools for children and night schools for 
adults, reading rooms and libraries, co- 
operative societies, cheap grain and cloth 
shops, medical help, first aid appliances, 
housing, open air and indoor games etc. 

The aim of the Personnel Management 
is the formulation of a clear personnel policy 
to secure a healthy interest of the workers 
in their work. Sound welfare management 
is the outcome of the community spirit — 
it is a co-operative effort of the workers and 
the employers to secure prosperity and peace * 
for both. The employees are regarded 
“partners in social sendee of production and 
not merely as a source of energy.”* 

^Velfare work which forms an integral 
part of the personnel management of 
the policy is not today a result ‘ of 
the paternalistic benevolence of the 
employer but only a co-operative device_ 


o 


* (Kelly ‘Welfare work in Industry’), 
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based on a fellowship of purpose and inter- 
ests. It is, therefore, organized and controlled 
with the help of the Works Committee which 
exercise important social, economic, financial 
and technical functions. They foimulate the 
methods of developing co-operation between 
the employers and the employees and in 
some countries even administer the social 
services in the undertaking. Experience has 
shown that the treatment of employees as 
intelligent and responsible force in the fac- 
tory has evoked a corresponding spirit of 
interest and co-operation from them. Work- 
ers come to appreciate the problems of 
management — the firm’s production pro- 
grammes and plans. In Great Britain Joint 
Committees even undertake the unpleasant 
duty of disciplining the workers 
and have occassionally even recom- 
mended their dismissal. The Personnel 
Management policy identifies the worker — 
however junior and whether permanent or 
casual — with the firm. This is the best 
way by which all industrial waste, ineffi- 
ciency and conflict can be eliminated. The 
workers are given full information regarding 
the company policy and practice which in 
turn will stimulate their interest and the 
desire to find out more about the firm. The 
information may be disseminated by organ- 
ization of conferences, club meetings or 
individual messages, by publication of 
~ magazines or papers, booklets, bulletins, 
circular letters or memoranda written in 
simple language understandable to workers. 
Simple progress charts showing plant progress 
and the actual delays with the reasons 
therefor, may also be displayed in a pro- 
minent place in the factory. Whatever the 
means adopted, it has been found that men 
can be made to feel that their employer 
welcomes their suggestions and treats their 
opinions with respect and appreciation. 
(As for example, the Westinghouse Electric 
Cm-poration in U. S. A. actually adopted 


5,000 suggestions out of a total of 11,404 
suggestions made by their employees to 
improve production processes and distri- 
buted awards totalling 57,209 dollars and 
gave a reward of 5,085 dollars to an employee 
for his explanation regarding the improve- 
ments in the method of manufacturing mica 
sheets by machine.) 

It is, however, not enough to formulate 
a policy and its aims and objectives. It is 
also necessary to see that if is actually 
applied in the factory at all levels in the 
best possible manner. It is necessary to 
set up a special organization for the purpose 
of translating the policy into practice. This 
can be done by setting up a special organi- 
zation manned by a trained personnel to 
supervise all the policies governing the 
management-employee relations. 

In India, the value of Personnel Manage- 
ment has not yet been fully realised. Only 
a few employers have made some provision 
for welfare work in their establishments. 
Some mills in the cotton textile industry and 
the Jute Mill Association provide recrea- 
tion facilities of various sorts (e.g. — ^provision 
of wrestling pits and gymnasia, sports 
club for such games as football, 
cricket, volleyball, . reading rooms and 
libraries, theatrical performances, ex- 
cursions) ; facilities for education of the 
workers and their children (e.g. — adult 
education classes, primary and technical 
schools etc .) ; medical facilities by way of 
setting up dispensaries under the charge of 
qualified doctors. • Other welfare facilities 
like organization of provident fund and 
gratuity schemes, old age and retirement 
pensions etc. have also been instituted by 
some of the advanced units of the industiy. 
All tliese welfare measures, however, have not 
yielded the best results as they hardly con- 
form to any standard or principles nor are 
they organised on scientific lines under the 
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supervision of well-trained personnelj e.g. the 
canteens provided in many factories are 
“little more than private contractors’ tea- 
stalls. Where foodstuffs are provided, they 
'are neither cheap nor good in quality 
while the environments are anything but 
clean, sanitory or attractive. . . .No wonder 
then that workers prefer to bring their 
' own snack with them for mid-day consump- 
tion”.-' 

Similarly the provision of creches (though 
no^v compulsory under the law) in 
many cases leaves much to be desired. The 
observations of the Labour Investigation 
Committee in this respect arc 
worth considering. “Generally speaking 
the creche is one of the neglec- 
ted corners of the factory and if an 
‘ayah’ or nurse is in attendance she seldom 
pays sufficient attention to the requirements 

of the children left there The 

atmosphere is seldom veiy clean and 
standard of sanitation seldom veiy high. 
If cradles are provided there are not enough 
of them, ivith the result that children are 
allowed to lie on the floor, generally in 
dirty clothes, and crying for ^vant of 
attendance.” Similarly in case of the 
entertainment facilities, it has been expe- 
rienced that workers do not take any 
interest in the same. The main reason 
for this is tliat tlicy have not been organized 
with due regards to the psychology and 
aptitude of workers. In India it is not 
possible for ^vorkcrs to make use of such 
modern games as tennis, ping-pong, billiards 
etc. In the health services also, mere pro- 
vision qf dispensaries has been found to 
be insufficient, for a vigorous health 
education drive is also necessary to secure 
a living interest and to enlist the practical 
co-operation of tlic workers in those 
measures. The British factories in this 

*(L. I. Comn 


sphere have made a very remarkable pro- 
gress. Medical and First-aid Centres- 
providing. the services of a qualified doctor, 
dentist and nurses, convalescent homes, 
facilities for recreation and education (e.g. 
provision of various games, organization of 
clubs, catering for different types of hobbies 
like horticulture, radio, photography, handi- 
crafts etc. schools for workers and their 
children), Training- Within-Industry sche- 
mes, pension and provident fund plans have 
been provided. The control of all such 
schemes rests with the workers while the 
management provide the necessary material 
e.g. playing fields, club room for irdoor re- 
creation, swimming baths, gymnasiums. The 
.nctual administration rests with the Works 
Councils or seperate committee elected for 
the purpose. An expert body — ^the personnel 
department — which is well conversant witli 
the psychology, needs, tastes, and desires of 
workers and which is sympathetic in its 
attitude, helps the Works Councils in their 
activities. 

The rise of a new profession . — Trained 
welfare workers or labour or personnel 
officers or industrial relations officers or la- 
bour liaison officers or employment managers 
(by whatever name they are called) have 
assumed a vital role in the sphere of scientific 
management of the employer-employee re- 
lations and occupy a very high position in 
a factory. There is an increasing tendency 
for firms to employ specialists- in personnel 
relations to whom is entrusted the respon- 
sibility of supervising all policies governing 
management-employee relations and to 
accord them a position and status of dignity 
and responsibility as that enjoyed by other 
executive charged with the task of produc- 
tion, distribution and finance. They are 
given a high rank on parity with other 
major executives, which carries prestige and 
authority in the factory. 

:tce’s Report). ~ ~ 
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The Royal Commission on Labour in India 
favoured the idea of employing trained 
labour officers for the purpose of 
establishing a healthy contact between 
employers and workers as also with 
the view to eliminating the exploitation of 
workers by jobbers or contractors entrusted 
with the task of recruiting them. Since 
the recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion, the institution of labour officer has 
come to stay, especially in the cotton textile 
and in the larger units of several other 
industries like cement, matches, chemicals, 
papers, jute etc. In the seasonal, unre- 
gulated and small scale factories, plantations 
and mining no such special officers are 
appointed though recently the Government 
of India has taken steps for the appointment 
of Labour Welfare Commissioner, Inspectors 
and Welfare Officers as well as trained 
Coal Mines Lady Welfare Workers. Labour 
Officers, however, have not yet been given 
any place of dignity in the factory and are 
not able to exercise any independence of 
judgement and responsibility. Mr. A. 
S. Banawalikar in his report “A study of 
industrial dissatisfaction” (in the textile 
mills in Indore City) shows that Labour 
Officers in their present condition will be 
of no use either to command confidence of 
workers or to improve employer-employee 
relations. “A labour officer who has to 
represent interest of the workers and inter- 
pret^ their feelings, hopes, fears, and 
ambitions to the management should not 
be so obsessed with his own position of 
inferiority and comparative poverty that he 
should be prevented from having his say 
on a footing of equality with other officers.” 
The Royal Commission Report recommen- 
ded that he should be subordinate to no one 
except the General Manager of the Factory. 
“His position should enable him to see that 
the workers’ case is adequately presented 


and he can act as their advocate when he 
is convinced that remedial measures arc 
required. The Indian Factories Act of 
1948 under Section 49 makes the appoint- 
ment of Welfare Officers compulsory in 
every factory with 500 workers or more— 
* thus giving an official recognition and status 
to their functions in industry. The Govern- 
ment of U. P. under the draft rules issued 
under the said section, have provided that 
Welfare Officers shall be subordinate to the 
Labour Commissioner, and shall be selected 
from the list of candidates drawn up by 
him, and removable only witli his permission. 
Though this provision will not accord the 
Welfare Officers the position they should 
have, it may afford them some independence 
of action and authority. 

In U. K., a Factories’ (Medical and Wel- 
fare Services) Order made by the Ministry 
for Labour and National Service enables 
Inspectors of Factories to direct that officers 
should be appointed to supervise welfare 
activities in the factory. This power has 
been used veiy sparingly but still the em- 
ployers are convinced about the usefulness 
of the services of a trained personnel in 
organizing such activities. In 1944 there 
were 6,000 such officers in British factories 
while in 1939 there were only 1,500. In 
1945 a section with the Inspectorate — 
‘Personnel Management Advisors’ — ^has 
been established to give advice in the 
development and expansion of better 
methods of personnel management. 

Qualities and Qualifications. — “Integrity, 
Pemonality, energ)^, the gift of understanding 
individual and linguistic facilities are the 
main qualities required”* in a Personnel 
Officer. 

Unusual ability and understanding, skill 
and ingenuity are necessary for one who has 
to manage men— ^a task more delicate and 


♦(The Royal Commission). 
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difficult than that of managing machines 
and materials. He should have a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of workers’ point of 
view, and also a clear understanding of 
the employers’ policy. He must have courage 
and independence of mind, strong perso- 
nality, firmness and detemiination with 
practical wisdom, tact and commonsense, a 
sense of reality combined with high ideals. 
He should also have an infinite patience 
and aim at gradual improvements, for, “the 
mere fact of the entry of a welfare worker 
into a factory does not result in a transfor- 
mation in personal habits, in behaviour, 
in work, or in attitude of mind either one 
side or rhe other. It docs not draw immedi- 
ately employee and employer together”.* 

He must have a breadth of vision, an ad- 
venturous spirit as well as the necessary 
ability to support his schemes and innovations 
on sound principles. He should be a good 
judge of men and should understand the 
psychology of workers with whom he has 
to work. He must be gifted with an 
amiable nature, a sense of good humour, 
tolerance and ability of leadership. 

Functions . — The functions of a Personnel 
Officer arc mainly advisory in nature — that 
of enabling the employer (the Manager) 
and other executives in the factoiy to adopt 
adequate measures for mobilizing the inter- 
est, goodwill and co-operation of the human 
factor in Industiy. He is a specialist in 
Imman relations who is familiar with the 
jn-oblcms and policies of Management as 
well as the attitude, needs and desires of 
the workers. He is entrusted ivith the task 
of supeivising and improving labour stan- 
dards in different departments of a factory, 
by educating factor)- managers, foremen and 
other executives in the methods of managing 
men. He looks to the long-run interest 

* (E. T. Kelly “Wclfai 


both of the employers and of the workers 
—on the one hand advises the employers 
against being led away by the prospects 
of immediate gain and on the other, hand 
enlists workere’ spontaneous co-operation and 
interest in the job. He interprets the 
workers’ point of view to the employer 
and to other executives in the factory and 
inculcates upon them the advantages of 
team-spirit in production-work and the 
contribution which good-will of the ope- 
ratives can make in raising efficiency in 
the factory. Industrial relations are put 
on a new basis, all avoidable wastes are 
eliminated; the scope for fears, distrusts, 
dislikes, suspicions and prejudices is very 
much reduced. In this way even the pro- 
blem of industrial discipline is made much 
easier of solution, for the aim of industrial 
discipline is to develop character and effi- 
ciency. A trained Personnel Officer 
impresses on employers the utter uselessness 
and injustice of the old-fashioned discipli- 
nary tactics in which force, pains and 
penalties, threats of dismissals, forfeitures 
of various rights and privileges, monetary 
fines, suspensions without pay, were relied 
upon to make petty regulations effective 
and to enforce industrial discipline. A 
Personnel Officer skilled in the art of hand- 
ling grievances can act as a channel between 
the workers and management and by his 
very presence in the factory can create a 
spirit of comradeship — an ‘'esprit de firm” 
or "we feeling”, a sense of unity and co- 
operation. The various welfare services 
organized by him afford to the industrial 
workers a means of self-expression, and “an 
exercise in self-government”. The Personnel 
Officer, therefore, has to reconcile apparently 
divergent interests. Being usually a paid 
employee he has to convince his employer 
of the concrete economic benefits of his 
jehemes. He has also to seek co-opera tion 
Work in Industry”). 
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of other executives in the factoiy. Besides 
he has to win the confidence of the rank 
and file, by convincing them that he is 
not merely a ‘company man’ but is really 
interested in guarding the physical, moral, 
economic and social well-being of workers. 

-In order to succeed in his efforts he must 
be conversant with the problems of the 
industry — ^its history, its financial structure 
as well as its competitive position. He 
should know the nature of the product, its 
demand and supply position as ^ycll as its 
relation to other closely complementary and 
substitute products. Special technical quali- 
fications are not essential for appointment 
though a general knowledge of the processes 
is necessary 

With a view to formulating sound 
principles of procedure and developing a 
technique for proper recruitment, selection, 
and placement of employees, he must have 
full knowledge of as well as a systematic 
contact with, the sources of labour supply 
and the labour market. For the purpose 
of achieving the most effective adjustment 
of the ^v•orker to his job he should be 
able to assess the individual “in tenns of 
his capacities, aptitude and other qualifi- 
cations which the job calls for” by studying 
the previous history of tire worker by the 
application of psychological tests as well 
as by personal contacts. Analysis of the 
job requirements, its specifications and 
standardizations on proper lines are essential 
for fitting men to their jobs and vice versa. 
It is also the duty of the Personnel Officer, 
with the help of other executives and tech- 
nicians in the factory and with the 
co-operation of the Works Committee to 
develop adequate opportunity and facilities 
for education and training of workers and 
their children, in order to secure an ade- 
quate supply .of well-trained workers. A 


Personnel Officer must also be able to cons- 
truct ■svell-defined and scientifically deter- 
mined schemes of transfers, promotions and 
dismissals. in order to stabilise the ^vorkin<f 
force. This will necessitate fomiulation of’ 
a general code of rules for conduct and 
discipline in factory. A Personnel Officer 
has also to draw up plans for the promotion 
of health, comfqrt, and safety of the 
employees in the factoiy. Provision of a 
satisfactoiy, congenial ' and comfortable 
working environment, a well-organized and 
efficient medical sei*vice, and adequate wel- 
fare amenities are essential in order to create 
haimony and goodwill in the industry. 
Above all a good Personnel Officer must 
devise measures for stimulating interests of 
the workers in the job and the enterprizc 
through joint conferences between the 
management and the workers representatives, 
formation of Works Committees and other 
joint bodies like Inspection, Accident Inves- 
tigation, Publicity and Educational, and 
Safety -Committees. 

A Personnel Officer, therefore, has to be 
thoroughly familiar with the basic psychology 
of the workers — their needs and. desires. 
He should know the conditions of their 
living as well as the general environment 
of the locality in which they live — the state 
of public health, the extent of vice, crime, 
intemperance in the locality, the moral and 
spiritual forces and educational institutions 
therein, tie should be aware of the com- 
position of the woi'king class in the area 
the various racial, communal and industrial 
groups. He must be conversant with their 
habits, customs and modes of behaviour, 
the composition of tlieir families, and their 
family budgets. A Personnel Officer can 
understand his workers well, only when he 
is well acquainted ■^vith all these factors, 
which ultimately determine ^the attitude of 


■*^( Royal .Coinmisrion Report). 
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worker to the various industrial problenis. 
He should learn to look behind the final 
events in any particular situations, to the 
antecedent causes thereof, in order to find 
out tlieir fundamental conditioning factors. 
Mr. Robert Hyde in his booklet Human 
Factor in Industry” gives the following 
example in this respect. “A Welfare Worker 
newly appointed to an ironwork discovered 
that whenever trouble arose in the concern 
its origin could be traced to the foundry . . 

The workers were always grumbling; 

they were of a poor U'pe, and made little 
response to any suggestion for improving 
the tone of the works. He pursued his 
enquiries in the foundry itself and discovered 
that the conditions pi'evailing there were 
lower than in any other department. The 
roof leaked, light was bad, tlie gutters over- 
flowed with the result that in rainy -weather 
puddles of water stood about the floors. 
Tools were wet and cold and rusty and 
in the semi-darkness ^verc hard to find. The 
bitter draughts rendered the foundry any- 
thing but a pleasant place to work in. The 
men had put up ^vith it for many years, 
and although they little kne^v it, the con- 
ditions had embittered their outlook. 
Representations were made to directors and 
shortly afterwards the defects were remedied. 
Within six montlis the tone of the foundry 
improved. The human factor had been 
con.sidercd.” 

Kno^vledge of the history, policies, aims, 
aspirations, structures and strength of the 
.Trade Union movement in the country as 
well as other countries is also necessary' for 
a competent Pci-sonncl Officer. He must be 
familiar with the social and economical 
forces in tlie countiy as well as its moral, 
spiritual and cultural background. In order 
to lie able to understand and evaluate the 
mc.asui-cs adopted by the State for impro- 
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ving labour standards, he should know the 
prevailing political trends in the country 
as well as tlie dominant political groups 
and their policies. He should have a clear 
idea about the relationship of labour to 
the State and the community as a whole. 
He should also have an adequate knowledge 
of the provisions of various enactments 
governing labour conditions and employer- 
employee relations. 

Training Programme . — On the suitability 
of the officer very largely depends the success 
of various welfare ser\'ices whellier pro- 
vided by the State, the Trade Unions and 
other v/elfare agencies or by the employers. 
Trained Officers alone can cry'stallize enthu- 
siam and sympathy for the working class 
into scientifically planned programmes and 
can achieve the best results with the know- 
ledge and skill gathered during the period 
of their training. “There is a good and 
bad way of doing things, an effective and 
an ineffective method of work. Technical 
training is training in those methods of 
achievement, which experience has shown 
to be more affective.” A special technique 
of doing the work is necessary to enable 
the officers to approach the problem scienti- 
fically, to analyse it, and to work towards 
its accomplishments “with confidence, a 
sureness of touch, a lack of self-consciousness, 
an economy of effort and a definite 
expectation of a probable result. .... . 
Trained personnel has the necessary know- 
ledge, understanding, enthusiasm, skill and 
a constructive imagination which are 
necessaiy in the successful execution of the 
welfare schemes. As for example in the 
case of the Social Service Staff, it is 
necessary that they should have a clear 
grasp of the principles underlying social 
administration and should have a practical 
knowledge of the social resources of the 


(Lee Social Work as Cause & Function”). 
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community as well as a fund of information 
regarding social processes. Similarly 
Personnel Officers in factories can discharge 
their various functions, (as detailed above) 
only when they are equipped with the 
necessary knowledge and skill by a special 
training programme e.g. an untrained per- 
sonnel officer though he may succeed in 
running a canteen satisfactorily upto a point, 
will not be able to make it ‘a channel for 
the expression of corporate life of the 
factory’ and the centre of the social and 
recreational life of the firm. Many well- 
intentioned schemes have failed to achieve 
the desired results merely because they were 
not put in charge of trained hands. 

The aim of such a training programme 
is mainly to inculcate practical skills, to 
teach the necessary theoretical knowledge 
and to develop the prerequisite of efficient 
work viz. an intelligent interest in and enthu- 
siasm for doing good for the maladjusted 
individuals. This can be done only if the 
officers have a sound knowledge of the 
psychology of the individual in society as 
well as the social psychology of the working 
group. 

It is clear from the above discussion 
that no one stereotype curriculum of studies 
can be laid down for all types of welfare 
personnel for all times. Though the general 
education and preliminary training course 
for social work in industry may be the 
same for all, their specialized training 
programme will have to be modified in 
conformity with the different kinds of ser- 
vices which they will have to handle after 
their training, e.g. a worker in State Social 
Services will need a more comprehensive 
training in social work as he has to operate 
in a wider field. A trade union welfare 
woi'ker will have to lay more emphasis in 
his studies on the subject of trade unionism 
—the relation of trade unions with the 


management, the State and the Society. 
A Personnel Officer in the factory will be 
more immediately concerned with the 
human problems in industry and the re- 
lationship of the management with the same. 
He will need a greaiter understanding of 
the purpose of business and the functions 
and responsibilities of the management in a 
free competitive economy. 

Within each category also there will have 
to be some degree of specialization but this 
can be left to other supplementary schemes 
of Inservice or apprenticeship training 
which can train the students for specific 
jobs e.g. for factory inspection, conciliation 
and arbitration work, for social security 
semces, housing management etc. As for 
example, in Great Britain, newly recmited 
factory inspectors are given 2 weeks’ inten- 
sive (theoretical and practical) training by 
the Factory Department. The Society of 
Housing Management and large housing 
authorities like London County Council run 
similar training courses in housing 
management. 

The training for welfare personnel may be 
in the form of the long-term course as well as 
the short-term course in order to meet the 
urgent needs for trained personnel for welfa- 
re seiwices. The long-term course may be of 
two years’ duration and may comprise: (1) a 
general training course which may be of one 
year’s duration: (2) specialized training 
course in conformity with the nature of the 
specific field of work which the student 
would undertake after his training. This 
may be also of one year’s duration. 

The short-term course may run for one 
year for the benefit only of such persons who 
are already employed either in Stale Social 
Services, in Trade Unions or in factories 
as Welfare Officers. • The short-term coune 
may also comprise: (1) a general training 
course of three months duration^ and (2) 
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a specialized course on the lines indicated 
above of nine montlis. 

The specialized course should commence 
after the completion of tlie general training 
course and should provide for intensive 
research facilities in the field of specialization. 

The general or the preliminar>' training 
course (^vhich will be common to all types 
of workers) sliould be devised very carefully 
so as to equip the students with the basic 
Jmowlcdge of the theory and practice of social 
work in industry. 

Such a training course may be set up on tlic 
following lines and should include the 
following steps. 

(1) Initial selection. — It is essential that 
the students admitted to the course should 
have a university degree in one of the social 
sciences. Exceptions, however, may be made 
in the case of those who have a long experi- 
ciicc in the field and have a special aptitude 
for welfare work. They should not usually be 
under 20 years of age for “experience of life 
is a necessary part of the foundations when 
building ones philosophy of life.”'"' 

The interviewing panel should haye 
before it the record of candidate’s work which 
he has already done as well as his educational 
progress. It will .specially look for such in- 
tangible qualities as powci’s of leadership, 
self-reliance, initiative, organizing ability, 
wider outlook and above all a strong cliarac- 
ter which is indeed “the fundamental basis 
in the make up of a good \vclfarc worker”. 
These intangible qualities can be developed 
by training only if they are initially present. 

(2) Outlines of the Syllabus. — (i) Theore- 
t'ical discussions, lectures, seminars and con- 
fereners: The lectures should be delivered by 
an experienced staff. Experts in the field 
of indusliyf, Trade Union Organization and 
other specialists ni.ay also be invited for this 
purpose. 


The syllabus should be so framed that it 
should have the closest possible bearing on 
the industrial, economic, and social back- 
ground of the country with which the stu- 
dents are concerned. The most important 
subjects which may form part of the syllabus 
are : — (A) Industrial and social psycholog)', 
(B) Economics (main theoretical principles 
and also as applied to the facts, conditions 
and circumstances in the countiy), (G) 
Industrial History and Organization, (D) 
Industrial Relations and Labour Legislation, 

(E) Social Statistics and Social Insurance, 

(F) Public Administration, (G) Labour 
Movement in national and international 
aspects, (H) Social Thought, Ethics and 
Ideals, (I) Machinery of Government and 
Political Institutions, (J) Social -Work in 
Industry (inside and outside factory), 

(ii) Field ivork: should also form a more 
important aspect of the course. ' With the 
co-operation of employers, trade unions and 
other agencies (voluntary or under the State) 
field rvork under an c.xport guidance can 
enable the students to acquire a professional 
discipline. It can stimulate those qualities 
and characteristics in the students from 
which can come intellectual vigour and 
broad human sympathy. Practical training 
may be arranged in different industrial 
establishments at important industrial cen- 
tres, with various trade unions and the emp- 
loyers’ organizations and other social welfar-e 
agencies working in the field. Field work 
is not confined merely to visits of observation 
to these places but includes sound education 
in which supervision in the field is as care- 
fully planned and ajiplied as theoretical 
instruction. Trainees should acciuirc dear 
first-hand knowledge of the living and the 
working conditions in the ccirntry (especially 
in the locality) by per.sonal obVer\'ation. In 
order tliat the students may have a better 


a 
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grasp over their work a few of them may be 
selected and deputed to the foreign countries 
for their practial training. It is a very en- 
couraging sign that the U.N.O. has taken 
up this matter and is providing fellowships 
to the selected students of different countries 
to go abroad for such training. 

(hi) The case method of instruction: In 
which the students with the help and under 
the guidance of their Field Supervisor discuss 
what action should be taken or what ought 
to happen in some hypothetical but quite 
probable combination of circumstances. 
Experience shows that when lectures^ dis- 
cussions and seminai's are arranged, cases 
arise quite naturally in the discussion. The 
discussion of the solutions to these hypo- 
thetical cases can throw a very interesting 
light on the real problems that occur in the 
industrial life of a country. Such discussions 
can be more informative and useful if they 
are preceded by some preparation and study 
of the problem to be discussed at the meeting. 
The field-work of the students can be a very 
useful source from which individual cases 
can be selected for discussion. The case 
method can link up the knowledge of hbme 
conditions of workers with their working 
environments. “Personnel departments arc 
finding that visits to the homes must supple- 
ment interviews on the job”. “The Person- 
nel Director in an industrial establishment. . 

. . .'is a case worker within the certain sphere 
as surely as the social case worker. His 
progress-card for employees is not unlike 


the face card of the Social Welfare Organi- 
zation; his job analysis, production studies, 
promotion, charts, educational programmes', 
welfare and recreational projects supply hirn 
with specialized data upon the individual 
and his environment. He knows how to 
develop and control his employees through 
cnviionment; his tactics in meeting personnel 
problems within the industry are based upon 
knowledge of these facts”. 

The case work method is not only 
useful for personnel management in the 
factoiy but also for acquiring a clear 
picture of the social resources of the 
community. 

India today needs, in very large numbers, 
trained social workers, who can successfully 
guard against the wastes and conflicts and 
sacrifices of human resources, which may 
arise out of her plans for greater industrial- 
ization. Our educational institutions and their 
programmes will have to be reoriented so 
that they may have a closer relationship with 
the social and economic needs of the country. 
The State also will be judged “not only by 
the excellence of a paper plan, not only 
by administrative competence, not only by 
lavish benefits, but also by the 
spirit of the staff, its spokcmen”.t 

Selection and training of competent 
people in various fields of social work in 
industiy is absolutely necessary in order to 
have a stable and comfortable progress 
towards a better living. 


*(S. H. Walker ‘Social work’). 
t(Joan Clarke). 



OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY • 

Mrs. Kamala Nimbkar 

It is a tragic circumstance that in India physiological and psychological distimbanccs 
lead to disabilities in individuals which are neither properly diagnosed nor treated. Holding 
that a well planned occupational programme will help to heal the various tj'pes ot patients 
Mrs. Nimbkar suggests the lines of treatment for these disabilities. Incidently she emph^izes 
the introduction of occupational therapy in our medical institutions in the light of its 
success in the West. 

Mrs. Kamala Nimbkar who is trained in England and the U. S. A. is the Director of 
the Occupational Therapy Training School, Bombay. 


In different periods of history certain ideas 
are discovered to take hold of the imagin- 
ation of the people or an invention change 
the course of their lives. In medicine and 
its allied professions one can observe the 
same thing. The discovery of the circulation 
of the blood was revolutionary, the use of 
anaesthetics gave a tremendous fillip to the 
development of new techniques in surgeiy. 
Occupational Therapy was not a new idea 
when it first won recognition as a part of 
medical treatment during the First World 
Warj but it was not until the Second World 
War which kindled concepts of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation that it received 
full recognition as an essential treatment. 

In the West the study of the histoiy of these 
ideas rarely carries one beyond Egypt and 
Greece, while ^vhat was happening in coun- 
tries like India and China in this regard 
presents a blank page. Consequently, every- 
thing written on the histoiy of Occupational 
Therapy begins by telling how the Egyptians 
used music and games, ^vhich arc types 
of both passive and active occupations 
to aid in the recovery of mental patients. 
The Israelite David played the harp, 
when a young man, to calm the . soul 
of King Saul (1025 B.C.). Then the 
Greeks used games for both physical 
and mental improvement and reco- 
gnised occupations as having value both in 
education and as treatment. Galen wrote 
m A.D. 172: “Employment is nature’s best 
ph^-sician and is essential to human 
happiness”. 


During the same period and even before, 
the ancient Hindus recognised the value of 
activity and occupation, particularly for 
purposes of concentration, and developed a 
whole series of “Vratas” as, “treatment” for 
various mental ills. Among the Vratas we 
find such “prescriptions” as an assignment to 
a woman to pick out a thousand grains of 
rice which had no cracked corners, or to go 
into the forest and pick a, hundred white 
datura flowers (white being both rarer and 
more poisonous, the task was more difficult 
and the forests were also rid of a dangerous 
weed) to lay at the feet of Shiva, or to wrap 
a finely spun thread around the peepul, tree. 

Unfortunately as we became Westernized 
in our ways and thoughts, there was less and 
less use of old ways which must have met 
the needs of the people, and we have now 
reached a condition of having neither the 
old therapies nor the most advanced ne\v 
ones. Wc have had a lot of talk about 
keeping people busy, of cottage industries 
and off-season occupations for the farmer; 
and during the Second World War and after 
we have had “occupations” in our military 
hospitals administered by the Red Cross after 
a meager six weeks training. The value of 
what the Red Cross did and does is not to 
be depreciated. However, it ^vas not and is 
not Occupational Therapy in the accepted 
scientific sense. 

What is Occupational Therapy : — 
Occupational Therapy is any activity, mental 
or physical, prescribed by a physician for its 
remedial value. It is recognized by the 
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medical profession as a valuable adjunct in 
contributing to and hastening recovery. The 
prescription must be carried out by a trained 
therapist ■who is trained in craft skills, recrea- 
tion and related subjects, has a knowledge 
of anatomy and the neurological, orthopedic 
of psychiatric implications of the diagnosis on 
the patient’s chart, and has a background of 
theory and practice in the application of 
the activities to the particular needs of each 
individual patient. She or he works for and 
with the doctor, the physiotherapist, medical 
social worker, and the nursing staff tdv/ard 
the cure and/or rehabilitation of the patient. 
Occupational therapy is an important part 
of the concept of treating a patient as a 
whole. 

The scope of Occupatio7ial Therapy : — ^The 
problems of a patient may be physiologic 
or psychologic in nature or both. Any devia- 
tion from the normal of a patient’s relation 
to his environment is part of the problem. 
Occupational therapy must offer a program- 
me of activity which is an aid to the patient 
to correct for himself the deficient factor's. 

The following types of problems most 
frequently encountered will give an idea 
of how occupational therapy ■works. It is 
a rare patient whose problem is so simple 
as to be confined to one of tlie list, although 
usually one can be considered the major 
problem with one or more subsidiary 
problems. 

A, Physiologic Disturbances. — 1. Specific 
muscle ' weakness as might be caused by 
disease or injuiy to the neuromuscular 
mechanism. This weakness can be over- 
come by repeated use of the muscles involved 
in purposeful activity. In the beginning 
the patient may have been given passive, 
then active excercisc* by the physiotherapist 
but it is only when the patient is himself 
using the muscles with increasing range of 
motion and power that he is really on the 


road to fullest recovery. The more he is 
interested in the activity, whether it be 
making a rug on a frame, knotting a belt 
or playing a game of checkers with specially 
constructed men, the more rapid will be 
the recoveiy. Interest will carry a weak 
muscle further than any amount of direct 
instruction. Good principles of exercise, 
posture and care to avoid over-fatigue must 
be follo'w'ed, particularly in the beginning. 

2. In-co-ordinated muscular function as 
produced by a lesion or injury of the higher 
motor centres. Considerable benefit can be 
had by controlled use of the involved mus- 
cles, step by step on a basis of carefully 
graded activity. Where there has been 
permanent impairment, other muscles can 
be trained to compensate for the weak or 
unusable muscle. Here care must be taken 
to allow compensation only when the dama- 
ged nerves or muscles cannot be made to 
function again. Emotional tension is often 
a most important factor and consequently 
the approach to the patient and the choice 
of activity which may generate maximum 
interest and forgetfulness of self in doing 
it, arc extremely important. 

3. Limited rjiotion of a pint due to some 
change in the joint structure by intra-arti- 
cular deposits, adhesions or by shortened 
tendons or other types of interference. 
Usually repeated use of the joint will bring 
improvement. Arthritis would come into 
this group and is one type of illness in 
which activity may be required through 
pain. Usually the occupational therapist 
does not work with a patient when thcic 
is pain but in the case of arthritis this may 
be necessary. However, frequent rests aic 
allowed. With arthritic patients care is 
also taken to teach the .patient how to hold 
a limb, so that v/hen it is stiff, the maximum 
use may be made of it and movement most 
easily started. 
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4. Loss of a part by amputation. Although 
it is usually the physiotherapist who 
works to develop po^ver in the remain- 
ing part, teaches exercises for strengtheiung 
and toughening the stump area and gives 
practice in the use of prosthetic appliances, 
the occupational therapist also often helps 
in such work by bringing to bear his know- 
ledge of games and activities which can be 
undertaken in the first stages of the patient s 
long pull towards complete independence. 

5. Cardiac limitations. A carefully graded 
programme of activity working toward nor- 
mal living plus practice in doing tilings with 
the minimum of effort can do much for a 
cardiac patient. It gives the patient con- 
fidence and helps toward relaxation and 
a happier outlook. 

6. Physiologic rest. In treatment for 
tuberculosis, arthritis and other chronic 
diseases the relaxation which gives the 
required rest can often be induced by a 
satisfying interest which requires only the 
lightest of activity. A Polish patient with 
whom I was working in a Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium in America, was made happy 
by being given a pair of scissors, a number 
of old magazines, a scrap book and paste 
so that he could cut out pictures of things, 
the names of which he wished to learn. 
After a few weeks he ivas also allowed to 
sit up for a short time and practice writing. 
The knowledge combined with the hope 
that ivhcn he recovered he would be a 
"belter American” and fit into the com- 
munity more fully, ivas a powerful factor 
in his recovery. 

7. General weakness following disease or 
prolonged treatment requiring long conva- 
lescence and inactivity. Here 'again a 
carefully graded progi'amme of activity is 
most useful. The grading is in the time 
spent on the activiU' and the amount of 
movement involved. 


8. Healing processes are often hastened 
by increasing tlic flow of blood to the part as 
a result of controlled activity. 

9. Calcium retention. More recent studic.s 
in America show that activity plays an 
important part in the retention of calcium 
in the body and in the avoidance of the 
formation of renal stones. Where a major 
part of the body must be immobilized, 
more activity can be given to other parts, 
to better the prognosis for quick healing. 
This is particularly true for cases of tuber- 
culosis of the bone. 

B. Psychologic Disturbances. — 1. Failure 
to adjust satisfactorily to environment 
whether in the hospital or in daily life. 
By tactfully guiding the development of 
suitable skills the occupational therapist may 
help a permanently handicapped person lo 
live an adequate life. The patient can 
learn to substitute other accomplishments 
for those he can no longer enjoy, The 
handicap may be an obvious one as 
the loss of a limb, or a hidden one as a 
permanently damaged heart. 

2. Distortion of emotional relationships 
among members of a family. Relief is 
often found through an active programme 
which not only gives attention to the more 
important values of life but also guidance lo 
the patient in becoming aware of the 
problems. 

3. Fear and anxiety. Fear is a destructive 
factor which hinders progress of recuperation 
whether from tuberculosis or some other 
ailment. Instruction in new skills, deve- 
lopment of fresh interests and encourage- 
ment to face the problems can often work 
wonders for the patient. 

4. Emotional tension arising from dis- 
comfort, pain or an awk^vard body posi- 
tion. One of my present patients whosf* 
torso is immobilized in a plaster cast has 
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become a different young man since lie 
has learned to crochet with coloured twine. 
He made me a small bag and then asked 
for three colours to make a larger one. He 
is busy all day, smiling and happy at having 
not only acquired a skill but in creating 
something. 

5. Neurotic tendencies. So often the 
neurotic patient has become such from a 
sense of inferiority, of never accomplishing 
anything and of being a mediocre sort of 
person. A satisfying interest and a new skill 
which gives pride in the product will often 
do much to solve the problem. 

6. Disorientation and confusion. Here a 
simple, logical work programme ^vill give 
a sense of security and normality. Repetition 
of a simple process such as weaving may 
make a - real difference in the chances of 
recovciy of such a patient. 

7. Daydreaming or fanciful thinking 
{schizophrenia) may be replaced by an 
active interest. The more the patient is 
kept in touch with reality, the better his 
chances for recovery. 

8. Lack of confidence or loss of ego. in 
this type of patient only those activities 
should be chosen as ^vill end in successful 
achievement. One patient, a huge man 
who had been a truck driver, was “afraid” 
to undertake any activity. One day he 
asked to do spool knitting. This he did 
well and with the help of carefully chosen 
colours produced a really charming mat. 
Then he admitted to the therapist that he 
had been afraid to do anything else but had 
done spool knitting as a child. From spool 
knitting, once he had produced a satisfying 
article, it was a short step to simple weaving 
and eventually he was making rugs with 
most complicated patterns. 

9. Hyperactive or manic actions. The 
excess energy of the manic patient can be 


used up in metal hammering or similar 
activities. Real fatigue will bring better 
sleep and gradually the patient .will be 
content , with less active work. 

These are not all the possible classifi- 
cations of patients but do give an idea ol 
the part occupational therapy can play in 
treatment of the various aspects of patient- 
problems. 

From the above it will be readily under- 
stood that the occupational therapist has a 
place in many types of institutions, each of 
them requiring a varied programme, of acti- 
vity. For instance, in a general hospital almost 
eveiy type of patient will be found, even 
a mental patient. The activities must be 
varied, involving small objects, which can 
be made in bed and they must be short- 
time projects. The curative workshop 
usually deals with physical injuries and 
treats the patient after they have been 
discharged from hospital. In Philadelphia, 
the Curative Workshop attached to my 
training school, received, in addition to 
patients from neighbouring hospitals and 
private doctors, all the firemen and police- 
men of the city who had suffered some 
physical injury. These city employees were 
not only given activities to strengthen the 
injured part but were helped to develop 
work tolerance. The . firemen practiced 
climbing a ladder witli increasingly heavy 
bags of sand until they were quite fit to return 
to duty. A Sheltered Workshop is really 
an employment programme where a cardiac, 
arrested tuberculosis case, an orthopedic or 
an epileptic can ^vork according to his 
capacity under medical supervision. Pa)'' 
ment in such workshops is on a piece basis 
and the worker may even be trained m 
a new occupation so as to become a full 
time ^vorke^. Institutions for the blind 
often come under this heading. Other 
institutions employing occupational thcra- 
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pists are mental hospitals, private and state, 
tuberculosis. hospitals and sanatoria, 
children’s hospitals and schools for crippled 
children, army and navy hospitals, and 
veterans, hospitals., Here, in India, if we 
do not have all these types of institutions 
now, we will have them eventually; at 
present our country needs occupational 
therapists for many hospitals, tuberculosis 
sanatoria, mental institutions, schools for 
the blind, work with lepers and beggars, 
and in many other allied institutions. 

Training in Occupational Therapy . — The 
courses prescribed in a standard (American 
or English) training school in Occupational 
Therapy may be roughly divided into three 
groups — Medical subjects. Activities, and 
Theory or the application of the activity 
to the patient and the doctor’s prescription. 
Let it be stated now that the doctor does 
not say, “Give this patient knitting and 
that one rug making”. Rather the doctor 
says, “Exercise this muscle and not that 
one, do not allow movement above the wrist, 
or this patient must be kept in touch with 
reality and that one is depressed and re- 
quires stimulation.” The doctor gives a 
general directive with specific precautions 
such as “cardiac”, “diabetic”, “excitable”, 
“suicidal” and so on and the occupational 
therapist must have sufficient training, both 
theoretical and practical, to be able to plan 
the ticatment and to work intelligently with 
the patient. 


Under Medical Subjects we find coursi 
in Anatomy, and Physiology, Patholog 
Bactcriolog)’, Neurology, Orthopedic 
Mcnt.al Deficiency, Epilepsy, Psycholog 
Psychiatiy, Kinesiology, Physical Exercii 
and Corrective Exercises, Crutch ^Valkir 
and General Medical and Surgic 
(^nditions. The last items cover such coi 
diiions as cardiac, rhcumaUc fever, pulm, 
narv- tuberculosis, cerebral palsy, burns, ski 


diseases, social hygiene, geriatrics (science 
of problems of old age), arthritis, visual 
disabilities, hearing disabilities, pediatrics, 
poliomyelitis, leprosy and so on. 

The activities not only include crafts such 
as weaving, drawing, design, metalwork, 
clay modelling, basketiy, woodwork, carving, 
book binding, needlecrafts, knotting, rug 
making and braiding but also recreational 
activities such as games, music appreciation, 
gardening, library use, and marionettes or 
puppets. The Theory courses must include 
hospital organization and administration, 
organization of an occupational therapy 
department, teaching methods, social scien- 
ces, and the particular application of 
therapy to special conditions such as ortho- 
pedic, mental and tuberculosis patients 
offer. 


Merely to teach the above subjects, no 
matter how well, is not enough. Before 
a student receives a diploma in occupational 
therapy and obtains the right to be registered, 
he or she must put in a period of at least 
nine months in actual practice in hospitals 
under trained and registered occupational 
therapists. This nine months period is 
usually divided into four months in mental 
hospitals (two may be private and two state 
institutions), Uvo months in a general hos- 
pital, two months in special orthopedic 
work, and one or more in tuberculosis, 
pediatric or other special field. 
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occupational therapy in the United States 
five in England, two in Canada and two ii 
Australia. There are occupational therapist 
working m South Africa, New Zealand 
Czechoslovakia, Singapore and Switzerland 

I"" in Bombay bi 

the middle of 1950. There are plans fo] 

an International Occupational Therap, 
Association to hold its fir^t meeting ir 
Sweden in 1951. So at last OccupatLai 
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Therapy is coining into its own as a re- 
cognised, essential profession in the 
treatment of patients. 

Occupational Therapists and Medical 
Social Workers . — In a hospital where there 
are both a social service department and an 
occupational therapy department they are of 
mutual assistance. The occupational 
therapists report to the social worker facts 
learnt about the patient which will help 
in planning his future, such as skills and 
interests. In return, it is a convenience 
and help to the occupational therapist to 
have some information from the social 
worker about the patient’s background, 
home, and work. Conferences to discuss 
mutual patients can be most helpful to 
both. In many hospitals it is usual for 
the two departments to hold weekly con- 
ferences where patients are considered. 

An increased understanding comes of 
psychosomatic (mind and body) conditions 
when the occupational therapist and the 
medical social worker co-operate with the 
doctor in understanding the social and 
emotional components of tlie physical ail- 
ment. This has been found true particularly 
in cases of stomach ulcer, asthma and 


certain types of allergies. 

In the rehabilitation of ordiopedic cases 
the co-operation of the two groups has been 
found most helpful. The case worker is 
able tp interpret the importance of occupa- 
tional therapy to the patient and his family, 
while a knowledge of the patient’s social 
problems helps the occupational therapist 
to understand his psychologic reactions and 
to adapt treatment to meet his special needs. 
Where the patient is attending a curative 
v.'orkshop, the medical social worker may 
act as a liaison officer between the therapist 
and the doctor, especially where the patients 
may be coming from a number of hospitals. 
Or it may be a great help to the doctor 
to have information from her as to which 
social agencies his patient may be referred. 
The more co-operation there is among those 
in a position to help him, the better the 
chances of a fully cured and rehabilitated 
patient. 

In conclusion, we now need in India not 
only “learning by doing” but “curing by 
doing”, or occupational therapy to rehabili- 
tate a larger number of those who must 
otherwise become an increasing burden to 
themselves and the country. 
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In India Co-operative Movement has acquired an agrarian bias. Its useful role in ' 
elevating the material conditions and spiritual level of Industrial workers is not sufficiently 
realised by the various champions of labour. 

The writer tries, in this article, to point out how Co-operation can prove beneficial 
to the Industrial v/orkers. After analysing the various economic and cultural problems which 
confront Labour, he outlines a programme of Co-operatives which could be immediately 
effectuated. 

Mr. Razvi who has just taken his diploma from the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
is employed in the Co-operative Department, Hyderabad State Government. ~ 


Co-operation and Labour . — The aftermath 
of Industrial Revolution and the general 
misery of- the working classes on the ter- 
mination of the Napoleonic v/ars gave rise 
to Trade Unionism and Co-operative 
Movement in England. Robert Owen 
(1771-1858), the great labour leader of his 
time, is said to be the founder of Trade 
Unionism as well as the fatlier of Go-ope- 
ration. Owen pointed out that the 
permanent cause of distress was to be found 
in the competition of human labour v/ith 
machinery and that the only effective 
remedy was the united action of men and 
the subordination of machinery. He made 
experiments in establishing self-sufficient 
colonics of workers and organized them , in 
small communities of about 1,200 persons 
each. Though Owen failed in his early 
experiments, yet he inspired the people for 
collective effort and set their mind upon 
the track of co-operation. 

The present consumers’ movement dates 
back to the founding of Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers’ Society in 1344. It was a humble 
beginning made by a 28 flannel weaver of 
Rochdale, which became a popular move- 
ment, of the ^vorking classes, in a short 
time. The principles introduced by the 
pioneers were sound and aimed at abolition 
of profit and establishment of equality of- 
status. ^ 

The practice of charging current local 
prices and tlicn returning profits to con- 
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sumers on the basis of their purchases is 
the way in which the ordinary profit 
making mechanism can be used for the 
abolition of profit. The device of allowing 
one note to a member, irrespective of the 
number of shares held by him, fulfils this 
aim. Supplying articles of genuine quality 
of full weight or measure, giving equal 
rights to women in the, affairs of the 
Society and setting apart a portion of the 
profits for educational purposes, reinforced 
the fundamental goals of co-operation. 






Jr 

were, like the trade unions, organized by 
industrial workers as a protest against the 
evils of factory system. They received 
wages below tlie subsistence level for long 
hours of work and often the wages had to 
be spent m the truck shops kept by the 
employers. Therefore, they organised 
themselves as wage-earners in trade unions 
and as wage spenders in Co-operative 

were started 

mth the object of not only freeing the 
workers from the evils of truck, buf also 

“ ‘he process, enough capital 
to build up industries wherein the members 
could be employed. Though this ideal of 
self-cinployment tailed in practice, yet it 
g ve birth to a number of- Go-operatiie 
wort-,sliops and industrial societies in Eng! 
hnd and other countries. The consum:® 
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producers’ co-operative movement came into 
existence. 

Subsequent developments of co-operation 
in different countries have made it a full- 
fledged and scientific movement promoting 
economic interests of the people. Within 
a short span of time, all kinds of economic 
activity, be it production, distribution, ex- 
change or consumption, came to be orga- 
nized on co-operative basis in some country 
of the vv^orld or other. 

Though Co-operative movement emerged 
to meet economic evils, recently, it is 
considered a valuable method to combat 
non-economic ills also. Its scope includes 
activities which may not be directly 
economic, for example, the spread of 
education, medical care, sanitation, social 
reform and others. Co-operative health 
societies are widely being used in Yugo- 
slavia, Holland, Canada and the U. S. A. 
for providing medical facilities to the people. 
Co-operative anti-malarial societies in 
Bengal and Co-operative educational 
societies in the Punjab have also been 
< formed to mitigate the problems of ill- 
health and illiteracy. A characteristic of 
co-operation is' that it expands infinitely. 
People who have learned to meet one need 
co-operatively use their experience to supply 
other needs also. 

Co-operative movement in England has 
always been linked up with trade unions 
and the labour party. According to Dr. 
William King, it was, once, a subject enti- 
rely for the working classes. The rich 
had nothing to do with it. Though things 
have greatly changed during the past one 
century, yet “the movement”, write Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb, “is still ovenvhelmingly 
working class in character.” The Belgian 
Co-operative Movement, unique in many of 
its phases, also arose as did the British 
Movement from the working classes. 


Co-operative movement in Italy has also 
been linked up with the workers who every- 
where formed themselves into co-operative 
groups or labour contracting societies. It 
has widely been used by the working classes 
for the solution of, their specific problems 
all over the world, be it in the form of 
credit societies, consumers’ stores, health 
organizations or labour societies. , Dr. Barou 
holds that “it has been widely successful 
because it has always worked in the interest 
of wage-earners, farmers and small crafts- 
men who together constitute a large majority 
of total population”. The movement 
provides a unique opportunity to men of 
small means to pool their resources for self- 
improvements by self-help and mutual assis- 
tance. The essence of co-operation is in 
“each for all and all for each”. 

Industrial Labour Problems where Co- 
operation can work. — Co-operative move- 
ment in India has mostly been applied to 
the agricultural problems and has predomi- 
nantly been credit in character. But the 
economic condition of the working classes 
in this country is also far too wretched as 
compared with any other industrially 
advanced country of the world and, there- 
fore, should be improved on co-operative 
basis. 

Indebtedness . — The workers in large 
textile and other mills have no doubt a 
steadier and higher income than the un- 
skilled and unorganised workers, but it is 
in most cases too low to meet the cost of 
living in urban areas. The condition of 
unskilled and semi-skilled labour is far too 
wretched and their earnings too small for 
even the bare necessities of life. Most of 
the workers are indebted to Sahukars, Banias 
and Pathans who charge exorbitant rates of 
interest. The Royal Commission of Labour, 
1931, reported that the indebtedness of 
industrial workers is greatly responsible for 
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their low standard of living. In most of the 
industrial centres the proportion of labour 
families or individuals in debt is two-third 
of the whole. The debt according to the 
Commission is the principal obstacle to 
efficiency as it destroys incentive to effort. 
Inquiries conducted by the Department of 
Industries, Madras, into the family budgets 
of workers in Madras city, in 1935, also 
showed that about 90% of them were in 
debt and the average amount spent on repay- 
ment of debts each month amounted to 13% 
of their average income. The Rege Com- 
mittee, in the course of their investigations, 
found, that 63% of the workers in Bombay 
city were in debt and that the amount of in- 
debtedness varies from Rs. 10/- to Rs. 700/-. 
The average debt per family works out to be 
Rs. 129/-. Workers’ Co-operative Credit 
Societies have been organised in Bombay, 
Madras, Ahmedabad and a few more indus- 
trial areas, but their number did not exceed 
400 in 1944 whereas the number of regulated 
factories alone is 13,209. Co-operation 
alone can save the workers from the clutches 
of money-lendere and safeguard their inter- 
ests. 

High Cost of living . — The second import- 
ant problem is the rising prices of articles 
and the high cost of living of the workers. 
Cost-price grain shops and stores have been 
established during the war and post- 
war period by a few factories but an over- 
\vhclming majority of workers do not have 
these facilities and have to buy their require- 
ments in the open market. It is estimated 
that middlemen and shop-keepers usually 
sell articles at a price which is higher by 
15 to 30% than the cost price. Whenever 
purchases arc made on credit either the 
prices of the same articles are increased or 
articles of inferior quality arc sold. Many 
of the casual labourers cannot get 
goods on credit; tiicy can buy only 
in small doses each day or twice or thrice 


a week. Such buying involves an addi- 
tional loss of 10-25%, compared with buying 
in bulk, once a month or a fortnight. The 
retailer takes a heavier toll for the slower 
turnover, Unlike the co-operative store. A 
few Co-operative. Stores have been organized 
for workers in railways, mines and factories. 
The prominent among them are the South 
Indian Railway Co-operative Stores, the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway Stores, Kothagudam 
Collieries Consumers’ Store (Hyderabad), 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Store, 
the Madura Mill Store, and the Mill 
Workers’ Stores, in Coimbatore. A number 
of Middle Class Co-operative Stores exist 
all over the Country, which insist on pay- 
ment of cash for all purchases and supply of 
goods of superior quality at higher prices 
v/hich are beyond the means of workers. 
Workers’ Co-operative Stores supplying 
goods in bulk once a month or fortnight at 
cost price and also providing credit faci- 
lities can alone solve the problem. 

Provision of credit facilities and the supply 
of day-to-day requirements at reasonable 
prices to the workers are the two important 
economic problems to be solved Co-opera- 
tively. But there are certain other important 
problems which, though not directly econo- 
mic, effect the entire life of the worker and 
therefore cannot be overlooked. 

Ill-Health . — One such problem is of 
workers’ health. The Indian workers suffer 
from innumerable diseases which make them 
unfit and inefficient for normal life and 
work. They are mostly under-nourished 
•or mal-nourished, work for long hours under 
nerve-racking and unhealthy conditions 
and live in filth and squalor. .When they 
fall ill, medical facilities are not available 
to them, in most of the cases. It not only 
prolongs the disease but also makes them 
quite unfit for work. The employers are, 
in general, not prepared to provide medical 
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facilities for the workers and their families 
as they think that it is the responsibility of 
the state, and that they have nothing to do 
with it. While the State on the other hand 
has not yet realized the seriousness of the 
problem. The only solution of this problem 
is to provide medical facilities to workers on 
co-operative basis till the State adopts some 
comprehensive scheme. The Workers’ Co- 
operative Society can also help the workers 
in the struggle against disease by means of 
vaccination and other preventive measures 
and can also provide medical facilities to 
them in times of need. 

Illiteracy. — ^Another fundamental pro- 
blem which vitally affects worker is their 
education. The Whitely Commission has 
pointed out that “nearly the whole mass of 
industrial labour in India is illiterate, a 
state of affairs which is unknown in any 
other country of industrial importance.” Of 
all the handicaps to Indian labour, illiteracy 
is the greatest. It is the most formidable obs- 
tacle to progress. Illiterate workers cannot 
form strong trade unions and produce leaders 
to run them effectively. Nor can they play 
their part in building a strong nation. Both the 
State and the labour organisations have so 
far failed to eradicate illiteracy rampant 
among workers. Co-operation offers the 
best solution of this problem. Co-operative 
Societies can set apart a portion of their 
profits for the education of their members 
and, through periodical press, broadcasts, 
lectures, classes, tours and even actual 
schools, they can place at the disposal of 
their members necessary information and 
knowledge so valuable for the proper exer- 
cise of - their profession. Co-operative 
Societies in the field of rural reconstruction 
in India have contributed considerably in 
spreading education among the villagers 
through rallies, films, social gatherings, talks, 
night schools, adult education classes and 
actual schools. They have also introduced 


methods of better living among them. Co- 
operative Societies for Industrial workers, 
can also adopt the same methods for miti- 
gating the problem of illiteracy. 

Role of Workers’ Co-operative Societies 
and Workers’ Problems. — ^The problems dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages can be 
solved on co-operative basis in two different 
ways. One is by organizing separate Society 
for a single purpose while the other is by 
forming a general or multi-purpose society 
serving many different purposes. The single- 
purpose societies will not be suitable for 
India, since a larger amount of funds and 
larger personnel are required to run them. 
It is, therefore, suggested that multi-purpose 
societies knov/n as the Workers' Co-operative 
Societies should be organized among the 
workers in plantations, mines, transport and 
factories with the following objects: 

(fl) To promote thrift by encouraging the 
workers to save a small fraction of 
their income every month; 

(b) To grant loans to the workers at a 
low rate of interest in times of need; 

(c) To supply day-to-day requirements 
of the workers at low prices; 

{d) To safeguard the health of tlie work- 
ers; and 

(e) To promote their education. 

The problem of finance will be the most 
difficult one foV such societies. The members 
are not in a position to provide capital for 
running them. Therefore, employers, muni- 
cipalities and the Government will have to 
give necessaiy financial assistance. 

T'he funds of such Society should be raised 
in the following manner: 

1. A small entrance fee; 

2. Share capital: Shares should be of a 
small value and should be payable in 

- instalments ; 

3. Saving deposits of members; 
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4. Donations and grants; and 

5. Outside loans. 

The employers are generally in the most 
favourable position to assist workers’, co- 
operatives. Their whole-hearted support 
will, not only make tliesc' co-operatives strong, 
but will also contribute towards better 
industrial relations. They should assist the 
Societies: 

(a) By contributing towards their 

expenses; 

(b) By giving loans free of interest; 

(c) By recovering the amount advanced 
to workers in instalments from their 
\vagcs; 

{d) By buying goods required by the 
Society direct from the producing 
centres at wholesale or cost price, and 

(fi) By supplementing the staff necessary 
for their management. 

The Provincial Governments will have to 
play an important part in the development 
of Workers’ Co-operative Societies. A com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of workei's 
and employers should be constituted in each 
prov'ince with a responsible Government offi- 
cial as the Chainnan. It should plan appro- 
priate schemes and evolve detailed methods 
of \‘.'orking them. The governments should 
sanction an additional administrative and 
supervisory staff exclusively meant for the 
organization ajid supervision of Workers’ 
Societies. A vigorous propaganda campaign 
should be launched by provincial Govern- 
ments backed by the employers and trade 
union leaders to inculcate, a genuine spirit 
of co-operation among the workers. The 
Govci-nments will have to bear the initial 
expenses of a scheme of Workers’ Co-opera- 
tives and provide necessary financial aid in 
the early stages of their functioning. They 


should play the role of a guide, a philo- 
sopher and a friend to the workers. . 

All Workers’ Societies thus formed should 
be federated into a central body known as 
the Workers’ Co-operative organization for 
the purpose of co-ordination of activities, . 
control and finance. The central organization 
shall receive donations and grants from pub- 
lic institutions, municipalities and Govern- 
ment and distribute it among the primary 
Societies according to their requirements. It 
shall also secure outside’ loans for primary 
Societies at a reasonable rate of interest. 

Co-operative Movement and Trade 
Unions -. — ^Trade Unions should extend ffieir 
whole-hearted co-operation" and support to 
workers’ co-operative societies because the 
success of co-operation among the workers 
alone will give them strength and organisa- 
tional stability. The necessity for the trade 
unions to develop activities in this direction 
has been stressed by the "Vyhitely Commission 
in the following words: 

“Most unions are at present hampered by 
having too limited a scope and too feiv 
activities. There is a disposition to regard 
a union as a mere agency for securing 
benefits from employers, and to overlook the 
valuable v/ork that can be done in the way 
of mutual help. A widening of the sphere 
of activity is most desirable both because 
much is left undone that trade unions can 
do and because it will strengthen the move- 
ment to find, and even to create activities in 
•which the mem.bers can participate. The., 
selection of fresh activities must depend on 
local circumstances and will vary from pro- 
vince to province and from industry to 
industry. An extension of the co-operative 
movement by the agency of trade unions 
seems to offer a genuine opportunity in some 
centres. Tne pro'vision of co-operative credit 
and the maintenance of Co-operative Stores, 
if properly rnanaged, would advance the 
economic position of the members.” 
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The trade union movements in other 
countries^ notably in the U, S. A., have 
already recognised the importance of the 
co-operative movement in their efforts to 
improve the conditions of workers and, 
indirectly, to consolidate their position on 
a firmer basis. This is proved by the notes 
published from time to time by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in its Journal “Co- 
operative Information” which is devoted 
to the review of the progress of the co- 
operative movement all over the world. A 
note appearing in the “Co-operative Inform- 
ation”, 1937, reproduces the following 
message sent by Mr. William Green, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labour, to the American Congress of tlie 
Co-operative League held in October, 1936. 

“There is a real danger in the United States, 
where powerful interests are constantly seek- 
ing to keep wages at the lowest possible level, 
that co-operative movement may become 
merely the means of low-paid workers to 
exist on a mere pittance. Wage standards 
must be buttressed by strong trade union 
organization if co-operators are to have in- 
come to spend in their stores. 

“Our convention made a basic point when 
it stated that the trade union and the co- 
operative movement are ‘twin remedies’. 
They must go hand iii hand. Living 
Standards must be raised both by wage 
increases and by the savings of consumers’ 
co-operation. The co-operative movement 
can do much to build up its alliance with 
labour by insisting that the goods sold in 
co-operatives are manufactured under fair 
labour standards, by demanding the union 
label and by encouraging emloyees of co- 
operatives to organize in unions. 

“The American Federation of Labour is 
ready to work with any constructive move- 
ment for consumers’ co-operation. We realize 
what co-operation can mean to wage-earners 


and are anxious to see a strong and lasting 
movement built up in this country.” 

Another instance of the recognition by 
the trade union movement of the importance 
to the workers of the co-operative movement, 
also reported in “Co-operative Information”, 
is provided by the prominence given to the 
latter movement in the agenda of the 56th 
Annual Convention of the American Fede- 
ration of Labour which was held in Florida. 
The Executive Committee of the Federation 
presented to the convention a report on 
consumers’ co-operative societies in which, 
after discussing the importance of the con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement in the United 
States, it states: 

“Labour welcomes the growth of this 
movement. We are well aware of the bene- 
fit it can bring to workers, not only by 
returning to them profits of the middleman 
and preventing many of the wastes in our 
system of distribution which add to the price 
paid by the worker, but also because con- 
sumer control of distribution will mean a 
guarantee of quality in the goods sold. In 
looking to the future growth of the move- 
ment, we feel that closer co-operation bet- 
ween organized labour and consumers’ 
co-operative movement is essential.” The 
two foundation stones of the co-operative 
movement, the report points out, are sound 
business management and education .of the 
members. As regards the extent of the 
benefits accruing to the members, the report 
states : 

“In addition to retail stores, the credit 
union is a form of co-operative which has 
brought immense benefits to its members. 
There are today about 5,200 credit unions 
in the United States with 10,00,000 members 
and $ 10,00,00,000 in savings. 

“The Labour Movement should work in 
close alliance with the movement for the 
consumers’ co-operatives and credit unions, 
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so that co-operation may be fortified by a 
strong labour organization and union mem- 
bers may be assured honest value when they 
spend their wages and may increase their 
purchasing power by eliminating waste and 
middlemen’s profits.” The International^ 
Labour Office, it should be remembered, is 
keenly interested in Co-operation and main- 
tains a service, the function of which is to 
keep in touch with the latest developments 
in the co-operative movement throughout 
the world. 

Co-operative Housing : — ^There are a few 
more problems which, though they deserve 
co-operative solution, cannot be handled by 
the workers’ co-operative societies. They 
should individually be solved by co-operative 
organizations of a different nature. 

One such problem is housing the workers. 
Next to food and clothing, the housing 
shortage is an urgent problem of industrial 
workers in India. The intolerable housing 
conditions in urban areas are greatly respons- 
ible for the ill-health and low efficiency of 
the Indian workers. Housing and health are 
interconnected. They both influence indus- 
trial efficiency. The unhealthy and un- 
attractive housing conditions are also res- 
ponsible for the constant mobility of labour 
and a number of social evils. The solution 
of this problem is imperative both for the 
workers and the Society. Housing is one 
of the fields in which the co-operative 
method functions most effectively. Co- 
operative housing developed in almost all 
European countries. It is estimated that 
15% of the population of Stockholm and 
50% of that of Goteborg (Sweden) live in 
co-operative houses. The lovely town of 
Freidorf (Switzerland) is owned by the 
Co-operative Society. 

Co-operative housing is the only way to 
proNddc houses to men of limited means 
on ownci-ship basis. Tenants’ Co-operative 


Societies' or Societies based on tenant co- 
partnership system have widely been used 
by the workers in industrially advanced 
countries. These Societies build houses for 
their members in the form either of apart- 
ments or of family houses. Members pay 
a small entrance fee and have to subscribe 
for one or more shares, for which they pay 
by instalments proportionate to their means. 
The Societies’ working capital is supple- 
mented by the proceeds of mortgages, the 
issue of bonds, members’ saving deposits 
and outside loans. The capital thus 
acquired is used to build houses. The 

member tenants, pay a rent, which may 
also include amortization of the purchase 
price in cases where the tenant is to 
become the owner of the property. If the 
housing society has a surplus at the end of 
the year, it is generally distributed in pro- 
portion to the rent paid. 

Co-operative housing societies have been 
started in some of the urban areas of our 
country both on individual ownership and 
tenant co-partnership basis. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay is specially encouraging 
co-operative housing with the object of 
removing the acute housing shortage in 
industrial areas. But very few Societies have 
been organized in the country which are 
meant exclusively for the workers. It is, 
therefore, suggested that co-operative 
housing societies, based on tenant co-part- 
nership system should first be organised for 
workers belonging to a higher income group 
in textile and other organized factories and 
gradually be extended to other houseless 
workers. They should generously be 
supported by the employers and the Govern- 
ment by means of grants, subsidies and 
loans. 

Another very important problem specially 
confronting the unskilled, semi-skilled and 
unorganized labour is to secure steady 
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employment. In most of our primary indus- 
tries sucli as plantations, mines, transport 
and others, labour is hired and sent away 
at the will of the employers. The terms 
of employment are always in favour of 
the employers and detrimental to the 
interests of the workers. Recruitment in 
these industries mostly takes place through 
jobbers, Sardars, contractors and a number 
of intermediaries who take undue advantage 
of the lack of organization and ignorance 
of labour. 

Co-operative Labour Contracting Socie- 
ties. — Co-operative labour contracting 
societies offer the only solution of the 
problem at present. These societies which 
represent a group of workers directly con- 
tact the employers and assume full and 
collective responsibility for the execution of 
a definite task in exchange for a lump sum 
as remuneration, which is then distributed 
among the members according to rules 
agreed upon as fair by themselves. They 
also supply workers on wage-basis, from 
among their members and safeguard their 
interest. Labour contracting societies have 
come into existence in Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Australia and New Zealand. 
They are working in sucL widely different 
branches of production as coal mining, public 
works, agricultural works and quarries. 

The organization of Labour Contracting 
Societies among the unorganized and illi- 
terate labourers in our country will be a 
tremendously difficult endeavour. However, 
efforts should Jje made to organize them 
among the workers iii plantations, mines, 
transport and public works. If found suc- 
cessful, these efforts inay be extended to 
organize the same for the entire unorga- 
nized labour force. 

Agricultural Labour: Its Problems . — 
The task of organizing Co-operative move- 
ment among the agrarian labourers is a far 


more difficult venture than the one of 
organizing it among the Industrial workers. 
Agrarian labourers are numerically ten 
times larger tlran Industrial workers. 
Further they constitute an economically 
ruined secdon of the Rural populadon. 
Ruination of Agrarian Economy is throwing 
larger sections of Rural population into their 
camp. 

The number of such labourers, according 
to P, A. Wadia and K. T. Merchant, was 
millions in 1881, v/hich increased to 21.5 
in 1921 and 33 in 1931. Between 1921 
to 1931, the number of labourers per 1,000 
cultivators rose from 291 to 417. In 1941, 
their number rose according to Dr. Lorenzo 
to 40 millions. 

This unorganized and unskilled labour 
force is not only unemployed over a con- 
siderable part of the year but is veiy poorly 
paid during its employment period. Accor- 
ding to Mr. Thirumalai, the landless labour 
in the village he surveyed, got “only two- 
thirds of the income necessary for subsistence 
even on a low standard”. Most of the 
landless workers are paid in kind for their 
services. But whatever they are getting is 
hardly sufficient to keep the body and 
soul together. According to Messrs. Nana- 
vati and Anjaria, the daily wages wherever 
paid in cash (in the pre-war days) varied 
fi^om 3 to 6 annas for men, 2 to 4 annas 
for women and II /2 to 2 annas for children. 

There is regulation neither of v/ages nor 
of the working hours. In some part of India , 
his poverty and dependence has forced the 
agricultural labourer to become a virtual serf. 
An official report describes serf labour in 
the following terms: 

“The average agricultural labourer is not 
infrequently compelled in times of stress to 
mortgage his personal liberty. In return 
for a small sum of money, which he may 
happen to need at the moment, he agrees 
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to serve the man from whom he has 
borrowed. The money is not repaidj nor is 
it intended to be repaid, but the labourer 
remains a life-long bond slave of his cre- 
ditor. For his work, he merely receives 
an inadequate dole of food and to all 
intents and purposes is in the position of 
a medieval slave.” 

The supply of landless labour is more 
than its demand. “It hangs about the 
country side, adds to the already existing 
inefficiency of agriculture and is a per- 
manent obstacle to the introduction of 
better methods and the improvement of 
agriculture tools. It is this class, which 
diiven by starvation in the cities, lowers 
the wages of town workers and impedes 
the rapid growth of trade unionism, housing 
improvement and civic amelioration.” 

Co-operative Societies for Agricultural 
Labourers . — ^The deplorable condition of 
agricultural labourers should immediately be 
improved in the interest both of agriculture 
and of the Indian working class. The 
Government should give statutoiy protection 
to them and enact and enforce strict 
regulations determining the hours of work 
and minimum ^vages. This will paiTially solve 
the problem. But for an all-sided improve- 
ment of this mass of human labour various 
co-operative methods should be used. Co- 
operative societies on the model of workers’ 
co-operative societies should be organized 
after a careful study of consumption habits, 
standard of living and marketing manners 
of these labourers. Thus alone can the evils 
of the bucket shops and the extortions of 
rapacious money-lenders be effectively 
prevented. When co-operative societies will 
advance them loans in times of need, the 
evil system practised by mahajans and 
zamindars leading to tlic exploitation and 
debt l>ondagc of agricultural labourers will 
tend to disappear. 

5 
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Co-operative Farming . — Next only to ttie 
urge for higher wages and favourable con- 
ditions of work, the agricultural labourer 
feels intensely an urge to possess land. 
Provision for sufficient land to him, is not 
only necessary for effecting a solution of 
his problems but is also important for the 
success, of the grow-more food campaign. 
It should also be noted that, with thc- 
introduction of modern methods of culti- 
vation in our country, as contemplated by 
the Government of India, the demand for 
agricultural labour will decrease, and it will 
be necessary to settle the surplus labour 
on land. It is, therefore, suggested that 
co-operative fanning societies should be 
established in villages wherever the landless 
labourers form the bulk of the local popu- 
lation. These societies should obtain land on 
tenant lease from- the Government and 
pared it out among the landless labourers 
for co-operative farming. Government 
should pass an Act on the model of the 
New' Agricultural Land Law of 1945 passed 
in Turkey with the object of providing 
land to the landless class. 

The following type of land can be used 
„for the purpo.se: 

1. All cultivable but unoccupied land; 

2. Certain areas covered with forests; 

3. All such lands as arc uncultivable at 
present but which can be brought 
under cultivation by the means of 
scientific m.ethods; 

4. Land in private hands which i.s in 
excess of the requirement of the owners ; 
and 

5. Land ^vhich has not been sown, 
ploughed or planted for 5 ye.'.rs. 

The functions of the Co-operative 
Farming Society shall be varied. The 
sepal ate holdings of land of members shall 
be pooled together, and members sha 
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have to work on the land in accordance 
with the direction of their committees. They 
shall receive wages iri proportion to their 
labour and also a dividend. The other acti- 
vities of purchase and sale and of improve- 
ment of land shall be carried on jointly. 
The Government should provide necessary 
funds to all such societies and should also 
bear the initial expenditure incurred on the 
development of land^ irrigation facilities, 
supply of cattle, agricultural implements, 
manures, etc. 

Wherever the formation of Co-operative 
Farming Societies is not possible due to the 
non-availability of land or some other diffi- 
culties the Government should help agri- 
cultural labourers in forming labour 
contracting societies so that they may find 
work on big farms, State-owned land or in 
public works such as road-building, irrigation 
projects — canal digging, embankment and 
others. Co-operation alone can lift the 
huge mass of our agricultural labour from 


its present state of degeneration and direct 
its energies in channels useful both for it 
and the country. 

To sum up, co-operation can play a 
significant role in solving the complex pro- 
blem^ of Indian working class, both urban 
and rural. It represents a new spirit, the 
spirit of self-reliance and mutual assistance, 
the spirit of group action and harmony 
kindling the impulse towards upward 
striving. It has also great potentialities in 
educating the labour in citizenship and 
political life. The use of vote, the elective 
system, the democratic management, self- 
help, self-reliance, the spirit of give and take 
are valuable items in the training of a citizen. 

The Government and the employers have, 
so far, failed in discharging their duties and 
obligations towards the working classes. The 
labour leaders also have not been successful 
in improving their miserable lot. Will they 
all help the workers in helping themselves? 


TRADE UNIONISM IN INDIA 

Irx^ng Brown 

The Trade Union movement is still in its infancy in India. It needs great care and 
attention for healthy development. It is sad to note that even in the early stages of its 
development the Trade Union movement is divided into various groups owing allegiance to 
conflicting political doctrines. The writer narrates, in detail, the various problems facing 
the Labour in India, the growth of Trade Union movement in this'eountry and its many lapses. 
He is very critical of the policy of Government, in India, towards labour which, he holds, is 
not helpful to the growth of free trade union movement. 

Mr. Irving Brown, European representative of the .^merican Federation of Labour, was 
a guest speaker at the National Convention of the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
held at Indore, in May, 1949. 


To extract the Kernal of trade unionism 
from the welter of economic, political and 
social confusion that is India, today, neces- 
sitates a consideration of the backgrounds — 
historical and current — out of which the 
present government arises. Less than two 
years ago, India became a free and sovereign 
nation, climaxing a 200-year-old struggle. 
Much of the legacy of this past weighs upon 
the present, with the stamp of extreme 
nationalism, coloring every aspect of life 
in India. This age-long fight against im^ 
pcrialism and foreign domination has left 
a heritage which cannot be wiped out over- 
night. Suspicion of foreigners, antagonism 
lO the^ white man’s world, intense racial 
sensitivity characterize much of the nation- 
alist atmosphere of India and contribute to 
present-day political ideas and programmes. 


The Congress Party, which, today, has 
responsibility of government, -was the n 
lum of this great historical national lib( 
tion movement. What was once a br 
based national front, embracing all 
ments of Indian society, in a comr 
struggle against a common enemy n 
now rule and govern. The crusade,’ to 
the countiy of the foreign foe, is over i 
the unity of purpose, which held this i 
conglomeration together, is gone. This C 
gi^ss must now engage in activi 

and ask from the population what was o 
-ccntly taboo-increased producti 
>l>taty preparations and mobilization; , 


couragement of strikes and unrest; moder- 
ation in respect to nationalization and other 
..economic measures; evolutionary elimi- 
nation of landlordism rather than at one 
full swoop; and the use of repressive 
measures against rebel activities, especially 
against communism and related terrorist 
movements who are conspiring to overthrow 
the present government. What was once 
condemned, must now be glorified; what 
was once glorified, must now be condemned.. 


j. ui^aiuanan menace . — Ti 
totalitarian menace threatens India on j 
sides. Both internally and externally ti 
advance and growth of totalitarianism han 
over the head of the Nehru governmer 
Event in Asia are closing in fast on tl 
new-born government as civil war gri] 
China, Burma, Malaya, Indo-China ar 
most of Southeast Asia. Along with intern 
Communist activities, India is slowly beir 
caught up in a nutcracker squeeze wil 
the Russian Bear holding the major prong 
A qmck glance at the map will reve; 
.that India is practically the last majc 
area of the Far East, where resistance t 
Russian totalitarianism is possible, but st 
nously threatened. India is not only 
new-born babe, but she is practically a 
alone in a forest of enemies. 

beslT^vhir 

eset with a communal war between th 
Indus and Moslems, which resulted no 
y m the loss of thousands of lives, bu 
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in the intensification of the general disorder 
and confusion, which harries the new 
government. The partition bct^vccn India 
and Pakistan has also resulted in a terri- 
fic refugee problem. It is estimated that 
7,000,000 Hindus have been expelled from 
the Pakistan areas and are no^v attempting 
to live in India. These communal frictions, 
with their economic consequences, are con- 
tributing to the general difficulties of life 
in India. 

The extremely low economic levels of 
life and real miseiy, which can be seen 
cveiywhcre in India, although existing for 
hundreds of years, add acutely to the pro- 
blems of the present government. Horrible 
economic conditions, such as I have never 
seen before, are fertile areas for all forms 
of anti-government movements, especially in 
view of the fact that the present govern- 
ment leadership itself once exploited these 
very self-same conditions, for their own 
movement and propaganda. These imme- 
diate pressing economic problems, which in 
the main require long-range solutions, lie 
at the root of the m.any difficulties besetting 
a democratic way of life .in India today. 

Trade Union Movement . — The develop- 
ment of a trade union movement, given 
these historical and current backgrounds, 
must inevitably bear th.e marks and tradi- 
tions of general historical developments in 
India. The trade union movement 
developed mainly after World War I, due 
to adverse economic conditions, but was 
conditioned primarily by the political 
struggle for national liberation, the advent 
a,nd world influence of* the Russian 
Revolution, and ' general theories ^of 
socialism. Although there were many inci- 
dents, periods of unrest and strikes amongst 
the industrial workers of India going as far 
back as the 19th century, these movements 
usually petered out without leaving any 


permanent trade union organization where 
the workers controlled and directed the 
unions. In other words, there ^\’as no 
development of self -organization upon th.c 
part of the workers themselves as occurred 
in the Western world, and in the more 
advanced democratic and ^ industrial 
countries. 

The working class of India never ad- 
vanced to the phase of self-organization 
due, in all probability, to the evil effects 
of foreign exploitation, religious caste 
conflicts, general illiteracy, the confusion of 
many languages, and the unbelievable 
extent of misery and poverty Avhich has 
been its lot for so long. All of these 
factors have combined to prevent the 
development of a trade union movement 
led and controlled by the workers 
themselves. 

The leadership of the trade unions comes 
from the intellectuals and professional 
classes, who have chosen labour organization 
in the same spirit as missionaries, or social 
v.'clfare workers go amongst the masses to 
improve their lot. The missionary complex 
of the intellectuals who lead Indian trade 
unions also combines itself with an ideo- 
logical approach in which political doctrines 
play a dominant role. 

Socialism, Communism, and Gandhism 
arc the dominant ideological tendencies of 
those who attempt to utilize the labour 
movement as an instrument for the pro- 
pagation and achievement of their 
respective programmes. 

The advent of the Russian Revolution 
and tire persistance of the illusion of the 
“■workers’ paradise”, have given great 
impetus and support to the politicalization 
of the labour movement. Marx, Lenin, 
and Stalin are still spectres haunting Indian 
labour and their writings can be seen in 
almost every bookshop of India. 
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Labour and Trade ilnionisjn.— Labour 
and trade unionism have become important 
factors in India as industry advances. 
Industrialization has been growing at a 
fairly rapid pace in India, although still 
constituting a small percentage of the 
general economy, considering the huge size 
of this country and its population of over 
350,000,000. The great mass of people, 
perhaps more than 75%, still derive their 
income from agriculture. It is important 
to note that faim labour in the main remains 
unorganised. Many of these labourers, 
becoming landless and rootless, are drifting to 
the already overcrowded industrial cities 
v,'here employment opportunities are not 
to be found. This adds prematurely to the 
problem of industrialization since unem- 
ployed workers are not immediately 
absorbable. 

The need for increased industrial and 
agricultural production thus becomes one 
of the decisive problems facing the Indian 
people and their government today. 
Great resentment can still be found amongst 
large layers of the population against what 
^vas alleged British policy of holding back 
industrialization in order to maintain India 
as a source of raw materials. As a result 
of the last two World Wars, however, the 
increase in industrial production became 
a pressing necessity not only for India but 
for the mother country as well. Even 
though industrial activity constitutes a 
small part of the national economy, INDIA 
has been recognised by the I.L.O. already 
in 1922, as one of the leading industrial 
nations in the world. This makes inevitable 
the rise and development of a national 
trade movement in India. What remains in 
doubt is whether such a development will 
proceed along democratic or totalitarian 
lines. 

Arena of political struggle. —Trade unions 
in India have, for many years, been the 


!isM IN India 

major arena of political struggle, especially 
heightened by the attempts of the Com- 
munists to infiltrate the unions as a means 
of carrying out Lenm’s dictum: Trade 
Unions are the schools for Communism. 
The All India Trade Union Congress, v/hich 
had been ^organized right after World War 
I, was captured completely by the 
Communist Party during, the second 
World War. .This resulted from the 
fact that the Socialists and Congress 
Party leaders were in jail, because 
of their anti-war position, while the Com- 
munists, who supported the w'ar, were given 
aid and comfort, by the British authorities, 
who regarded the Communists as allies, in 
the war against Germany and Japan. It 
is interesting to note that one of the major 
reasons for Communist-- popularity in post- 
war Europe, namely their pro-war positions, 
resulted in the very opposite in India, where 
support of the war was met with disapproval, 
of the majority of the Indian masses. 

It should also be pointed out that there 
existed during the v/ar another trade union 
federation, the Indian Federation of Labour, 
ndiich although supporting the war w'as anti- 
Commuhist. The leaders of this organization 
were primarily tlic followers of M. N. Roy, 
former leader of the Indian Communist 
movement and at one time an important 
figure in the Communist International. 

IVhen the Avar came -to a close, , and the 
Congress Party leaders were released from 
jail, in 1946, they found that the AITUC 
had become purely a political instrument 
in the hands of the Communist Party. 
Although remaining in the AITUC for 
a while, they finally came to the conclusion 
Uiat nothing could be achieved or changed 
in what had become a com-j3letcly Stalinist 
organization. In 1947, the Congress Party 
leaders decided to quit the AITUC and 
fonn their own trade union movement which 
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is the “Indian National Trade Union 
Congress”. 

This split was soon followed by the 
action of the Socialist Party who already 
in 1947 had decided to leave the Congress 
Party to which it was affiliated since 
national liberation had been achieved and 
basic differences existed over policies and 
programme for the new Indian government. 
The Socialists also realizing that the AITUC 
was no longer a free trade union movement 
in the sense of being independent of poli- 
tical parties and specifically in view of the 
nature of Stalinite totalitarianism decided 
to instruct its followers to leave the 
organization. In the words of the general 
secretary of the Socialist Party, the “post- 
war split in the AITUC” was caused “by 
Communist methods”. 

He went on to say that “it is a pity 
that the trade union movement should be 
so split. But when political policies diverge 
so greatly and unscrupulous means are used 
to exploit labour for political ends, a split 
becomes inescapable. Had the Congress 
not attempted, in the name of applying 
Gandhian principles to the labour move- 
ment, to drag labour behind the government 
the non-Communist forces in the trade 
union movement might at least have stood 
together. But the sectarian and authori- 
tarian methods of the INTUC have left 
no choice to these forces but to stand out- ■ 
side. It appeal's to me inevitable that they 
should come together in another national 
organization of labour.” And so in 1948 
disagreeing with both the Communist and 
Congress parties, the Socialists created their 
own national trade union federation, the 
“Hind Mazdoor Sabha”. 

But no sooner had the Socialists created 
their own trade union organization, when 
the “Revolutionary Socialists” and “Revolu- 
tionary Communist” party leaders decided 


that the Hind Mazdoor Sabha was com- 
mitting the same errors, that the latter had 
accused the INTUG of doing, namely, 
subordinating the trade union movement 
to political party purposes. Whereupon there 
was created a fourth trade union, “United 
Trade Union Federation”, ^vhich is lead 
by Mrinal Kanti Bose, a former general 
secretary of the AITUC, who appears to 
be a frontman for the aforementioned 
revolutionary political sects who really 
control the organization. 

India, today, can boast four national 
trade union federations. According to the 
claims of these respective organizations 
their membership figures are as follows: 
INTUG 1,200,000, Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
over 600,000, and United Trade Union 
Federation over 300,000. The AITUC at 
one time claimed a membership of appro- 
ximately 900,000 but it is generally agreed 
that they have declined to a membership of 
about 300,000. Most of AITUC leadership 
is either in prison, underground or in exile. 
Thus, the total membership of the Indian 
trade unions is slightly over 2,000,000 in a 
country of 350,000,000 people. It is 
estimated that the total working popula- 
tion is about 100,000,000 including indus- 
trial and agricultural production. The 
number actually engaged in industrial 
production is approximately 5,000,000. 

It is already clear by now that the trade 
unions of India reflect primarily the poli- 
tical conflicts and tendencies of the parties. 
Perhaps as a result of this great emphasis 
upon political objectives and goals, the 
reasons can be found for the great under- 
development of trade union organization, 
and can perhaps also explain the backward 
nature of its structure and organization. 

There are many trade union centres in 
the various cities of India, but it is rare 
to find a national federation of workers, 
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cither of the same craft or industry. There 
ate national trade union federations for 
the railways, textile, and perhaps one or 
two other industries but, by and large, 
federations of workers by industry or craft 
is lacking. In the various cities, one can 
find industrial unions working together on 
a city-wide basis, but, as yet, the concept 
of a national federation has not been put 
into general practise, although most of 
these city-wide unions are affiliated to 
some national trade union centre, such as 
INTUG or Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

Most of the unions organized do not 
have permanent officers or secretaries to 
handle the daily work of the organization. 
One finds many intellectuals acting as 
officers for twenty, thirty, or forty different 
unions in one city without pay. This 
means that his or her source of income 
will be from some other work, or as 
representative of a political party. Trade 
union dues arc so low that most unions 
are unable to finance their affairs, or 
maintain permanent -officers. Workers 
pay between 1 and 2 cents, a month, for 
dues, making it impossible to finance an 
independent organization and making it 
dependent upon outside assistance, such as 
politicians and intellectuals. 

Lack of collective Bargaining . — ^There is 
still a real lack of collective bargaining, 
in India, in spite of the fact that trade 
unionism has been developing for many 
years. Although I spent several weeks, 
visiting major industrial areas and trade 
union centres, I was only able to discover 
the existence of one signed collective bar- 
gaining agreement. This lack of emphasis 
upon the practical aspects of trade union- 
ism is due, primarily to the great 
emphasis on political objectives and to the 
icsistancc of the employers, as ^vell as the 
backward development of the working 


class. There is no doubt that, in the last 
several years, there has developed a great 
interest in a trade union movement con- 
centrating on the economic needs of 
workers as embodied in a system of 
collective bargaining. 

The rise of trade . union consciousness 
amongst the workers is something which 
inevitably comes as the industrialization 
process expands. Amongst the more skilled 
workers, there can already be seen the 
rising tide of a movement for real trade 
unionism, based upon collective bargaining 
and the defense of the workers’ economic 
interests, as against reducing trade unions 
to mere appendages of a political party 
or government. 

Perhaps the greatest exponent of this 
tendency and need is N. M, Joshi, 
the former general ’ secretary of the 
AITUG, who quit the latter organization 
after becoming thoroughly disgusted 
with its political domination. He is the 
greatest advocate of a united trade union 
movement, divorced from political and 
governmental control. It is my own opinion 
that unity or some understanding between 
the INTUG and the Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
is a pre-requisite to the creation of a 
strong and lai^e free trade union movement. 

Social welfare activity . — As a result 
of the type of trade union orga- 
nization and leadership in India, as well 
as the economic situation, there has deve- 
loped a great emphasis on what might be 
termed social welfare activity. 

Due to the low economic levels and the 
undeveloped system of collective bargaining, 
most trade union activity seems to be con- 
centrated on improving the social aspects 
of the workers’ life. Many factories have 
begun to install creches to enable women 
workers to have their children cared for, 
ed, and m some cases, educated. Clinics 
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have been expanded in the establishments 
of various companies, which pennit workers 
to be examined, and in some cases to be 
given medical treatment. Housing has also 
become such a pressing problem in the 
overcrowded cities of India that some 
employers, either under the pressure of local 
unions or due to their own desire, have 
engaged in housing projects for their 
empolyecs. Perhaps, the outstanding 
example of this can be found in the Bata 
Shoe Works, which is located just outside of 
Calcutta. 

In many cases, housing and social wel- 
fare have been undertaken in order to 
improve the workers’ ability to produce. 
But these social welfare developments, so 
far, have only touched the surface of the 
problem, and, in many cases, have turned 
the unions away from the development of 
real trade union relationships with 
employers. It is, however, a dilemma for 
most people in India who are faced by 
what appears to be an almost insurmount- 
able problem of raiseiy. 

The need of housing and other essential 
economic requirements, for the workers, 
drive most people into attempting to secure 
results, without consideration of the deve- 
lopment of a sound trade union movement. 
The danger here lies in the fact, that the 
unions may become too much a part of 
employer-dominated and controlled schemes. 
This tendency to go to the employer for the 
improvement of social conditions, in the 
community, tends to blunt the trade union 
movement as an independent organization. 
These welfare schemes on the part of private 
e mployers are now being matched ^ by a 
governmental policy of paternalism. 

Government intervention . — ^The govern- 
ment through the Congress Party has 
intervened, most drastically, in die trade 
union situation of India. There is no doubt. 


that the INTUC is regarded as an arm of 
the government, by tlie Congress Party, to 
support and cany out its aims and polides. 
This does not mean that the INTUC is 
to be regarded as completely crystallized 
government labour front in a totalitarian 
system. This v/ould be not only untrue, but 
would fail to relate the problem of trade 
unionism to the general situation, which 
India faces as a democracy. The infiltration 
of the trade unions, by the Communist 
Party, in order to utilize these instruments 
as a weapon, to either paralyze or destroy 
the present government, constitutes the 
major cause for the intervention, vipon the 
part of the government, in trade union 
affairs. 

Within the INTUG itself there are many 
differences of opinion to indicate, that this 
movement can become a completely free 
and independent trade union, while still 
supporting the government, as a democratic 
state. International ties with other trade 
unions can play an important role in accen- 
tuating the development, towards real trade 
union organization and leadership. It 
would be a fundamental error to regard the 
INTUC, as merely a solid reactionary mass 
or as solely, an agent of government. There 
can be no doubt that the INTUG supports 
the government, -but it is also true that many 
of the organizations in the INTUC are 
free to criticize and develop along their 
own lines of organization. The extent to 
which the free trade union v/orld can 
develop relationships with : and assist in the 
organization of the Indian workers will 
determine, in great measure, w'hether the 
INTUC will become completely free and 
independent, or merely sink back into a 
form of government labour front. 

Industrial relations. — Perhaps, the greatest 
evil of tlie government is in the field of 
industrial relations. Excessive pow'ers have 
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been concentrated in the hands of tlie 
national and provincial labour ministers^ 
relative to trade union representation and 
settlement of labour disputes. 

According to present laws and regulationSj 
the Labour minister can become a virtual 
one-man czar, in determining trade union 
representation and in the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes. This reflects the tendency, 
on the part of many Congress Party leaders, 
who are now government officials, to 
regard themselves as labour leaders handling 
trade unions affairs. They, therefore, can- 
not understand why there should be any 
objection to their intei*vention in labour 
relationships, or why there should be any 
suspicion of their knowing what’s good for 
labour. These paternalistic attitudes 
and practices, upon the part of 
many government leaders, greatly 
reinforced by a warranted . concern 
with the threat of communism, result in a 
system of labour relationships completely 
dominated by the government. 

Furthermore, the government system of 
industrial arbitration is practically resulting 
in the weakening of trade unionism, through 
the virtual outlawing of strikes, and the 
development of what amounts to compul- 
sory industrial arbitration. In fact, govern- 
mental handling of labour disputes has 
reached the point, where both employers 
and unions arc becoming more and more 
discouraged from utilizing collective 
bai'gaining procedures, and report to the 
government at the slightest provocation. 
This has also caused, most unions, to put 
less emphasis on trade union oi^anization, 
.and to rely moi-c on governmental back- 
ing.^ This fully developed system of industrial 
arbitration is a case of putting the cart 
bcfoi-c the horse since, there is no effectively 
strong trade union movement to participate 


in the mechanics of the industrial codes. 
The present governmental controls will 
keep unions weak, cripple those unions not 
in the good graces of the government re- 
presentative and reduce the incentive for 
free collective bargaining. 

Repressive measures . — ^The government 
has engaged in extreme measures of repres- 
sion, against the Communist Party, in the 
trade union movement. This has resulted 
in the jailing of many Communist trade 
union leaders, and the flight of others to 
Burma and elsewhere. The measures uti- 
lized against actual attempts of Communist 
conspiracy, sabotage, and violence have 
been justified, in view,, not only, of the 
internal threat, but of the external menace 
of Soviet directed Communists. 

Even the Socialist Party, which is anti^ 
government, has made it clear, that the 
violence of the Communist Party rnust be 
met, by proper punitive measures, in order 
to protect the State and the democratic 
processes. 

Plagued by almost impossible economic 
and social problems, the government is cer- 
tainly justified in utilizing all measures at 
its command, to prevent conspiratorial 
movements from transforming economic and 
industrial chaos into armed attempts, to 
seize political power, in order to crush 
democracy. However, these repressive 
measures against the Communists have 
flowed over many times to the extent of 
being directed against those, who are in 
opposition to the government, or who are 
engaged in organizing unions other than 
those of the INTUC. This indiscriminate 
type of repression will not hurt but help 
the Communists, by forcing many Demo- 
crats and Socialists into the hands of the 
extreme left \ving. 
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When emergency measures are utilized, 
tmder what is known as Public Security 
Act, paragraph 144, to ban legitimate trade 
union activities and meetings, the govern- 
ment may drive moderate elements to 
support the' extremists. This would be 
playing the game of the Communists, who 
wish, by their extreme violence, to crush 
any possibility of a centre movement, and 
make it an all-out fight between the right 
and the left. The present government of 
India must protect itself against real cons- 
piracy, against those who practice violence 
and sabotage, but it would be committing 
a fatal error, if repression were to be 
extended to all opponents and to those 
trade unionists, who are attempting to build 
a free and independent labour movement. 

Economic and Social Cesspool . — ^The basic 
challenge to Democracy, in India, is the 
economic and social cesspool, in which the 
masses live. No permanent defeat of tota- 
litarianism is possible, as long as India’s 
economy and standards of living remain 
so low, and so long as the vast gaps con- 
tinue between a privileged few, at the top, 
and the great teeming masses below. But 
India is up against economic problems 
requiring immediate solutions, or at least 
amelioration, to meet the pressing needs 
and demands of the people. The contra- 
diction develops, however, when it is 
discovered that many short-run problems 
require long-run answers. 

Like most Asian countries, India faces 
the dilemma of too many people and too 
little food. Expansion of food production 
is an immediate, urgent need. An increase 
is possible through more energetic action 
upon the part of government, and through 
speedier land reform. To solve the entire 
problem, however, requires a degree of 
industrial expansion, in the way of tools, 
farm implements, irrigation and power 


which is a matter of years rather th^^n 
weeks or months. 

Millions of people sleeping on the city 
streets, each night, and appalling housing 
conditions, put a premium on the need for 
new housing construction. Here again, 
although some alleviation is possible, even 
under present conditions, the housing of 
India’s masses remains a long-range problem 
requiring the general advance and expan- 
sion of the industrial economy. 

-These depressing economic conditions are 
further aggravated by the low state of 
health, amongst the working population, 
which in addition to humanitarian object- 
ions, contributes to low productivity 
obstructing industrial progress. Workers 
weighing less than 100 lbs. are asked to 
carry workloads that most American 
workers are no longer asked to do because 
of the greater use of machines and im- 
proved industrial organization. The increa- 
sed productivity and production so necessary, 
will not be forthcoming until hewer and 
better machines can be introduced in many 
of India’s factory establishments. In many 
plants the introduction of systems of venti- 
lation and better plant layouts, as well as 
new and improved factories, will be essen- 
tial if there is to be any great increase 
in the production system. This was 
especially true of textile and jute mills, 
which I visited, in Bombay and Calcutta. 

These prevailing low economic standards 
— low wages, bad housing, industrial ex- 
ploitation and the consequent psychological 
resentment amongst the industrial workers — 
constitute the veritable background out of 
which arises movements of rebellion, ter- 
rorism, sabotage and communism. Nor can 
the maisses of India be frightened by the 
evils of slave labour and low standards of 
living, in the Russian orbit. Their life is 
so miserable, so low that the life of a 
Russian worker might appear quite good. 
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as contrasted to the European and Ame- 
rican workerSj whose standards are so much 
higher than those of the Russians. 

It is this age-old heritage, arising out 
of hundreds of years of India’s history, that 
plagues the present-day government and 
all Democrats of India, who wish to bring 
about social changes and greater social 
justice through peaceful, evolutionary 
methods. These factors condition the 
struggle now ensuing between those who 
preach a doctrine of totalitarianism, in 
which the end justifies the use of all possible 
means to attain that end, and those who 
arc struggling to bring about change, 
through democratic methods, in which the 
Gandhi doctrines of non-violence and etliical 
morality arc basic. 

Employers . — ^It is at this point that some 
observations should be made about the 
employers in India. Much of industry has 
been and still remains in the hands of 
European employers, who, for many years, 
have been able to earn a high rate of profit. 
According to most reports and conversations 
with employers, there still exist pretty 
good opportunities in this direction. This 
is not to deny that, in recent years, some 
employers have done much to improve the 
conditions of workers as compared to foi-mcr 
years. Welfare •work has been expanded. 
Creches have been opened. Housing pro- 
jects have been developed. And many other 
forms of employer paternalism have been 
instituted. 

But the essential fact of the new era, in 
the \vorld, has escaped the notice of a 
good percentage of the employers. And 
that is the fact, that workers arc not only 
asking to be better treated, but that they 
arc also demanding their right to parti- 
cipate, collectively, in determining tvhat 
belongs to them out of tlie production 
process. ^Vorkcrs arc not only demanding 


to be given more, but arc demanding a 
status of equality. 

Most employers still remain hostile to real 
independent collective bargaining and the 
signing of agreements. I have seen case 
after case where Communists have deve- 
loped strong organizations, not in the 
factories, where exploitation was at its 
worst, but precisely in those mills where the 
workers were a little better off and where 
improvements had been made. Of course, 
many Communist unions have flourished 
due to the unjust and deliberate robbery 
of workers, of their just return under 
various schemes of piece-work. 

But over and beyond the need for 
economic improvement, increased income 


and 

higher 

standards, 

I' 

came 

away 

with 

the 

impression, 

that 

the 

workers 

of 

India, 

in 

their 


own slow and peculiar way, are beginning 
to realize their power and importance in the 
economy, and are demanding their status 
on an equal basis -with management. To- 
day, this may be confined to small percent- 
age of leaders, but more and more the 
masses are going to support such leaders, 
and the day is not far off when the workers 
themselves wll take the leadership into their 
own hands. The employers of India and the 
government can only continue to ignore 
this at the peril of endangering India’s 
attempt to maintain and expand a demo- 
cratic system of government. 

It is also becoming clearer to the present 
Indian government, that the resources of 
the country itself arc insufficient to meet 
the ever-growing and pressing needs of the 
people. If time were not a factor, perhaps 
India could eventually work out its own 
salvation without outside assistance. This 
would entail great sacrifices which already 
have been intolerable upon the part of the 
masses. 
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But even more urgent arc the severely 
critical political conditions which menace 
India on all sides. The race against time 
makes it imperative that outside economic 
aid be made available to speed up the 
process of Indian economic reconstruction, 
help alleviate the economic and social con- 
ditions of the masses and permit a degree 
of economic viability, which can offset the 
demagogic propaganda of those elements 
ready to plunge the country into civil war, 
in order to facilitate the advance of Russian 
totalitarianism. America’s point no. 4 
programme — the Fair Deal — takes an added 
importance in this area of the world where 
capital investment from abroad has become 
essential. American economic aid has be- 
come indispensable to safeguard India as 
the great bulwox'k of Democracy in Asia. 

Opposition of Socialist Party . — The 
leading political opposition to the 
government is the Socialist party, led by 
Jayaprakash Nai'ayan, who, next to Nehru 
and Patel, is the most popular political 
figure, in India, today. He is also the head 
of the Railwaymen’s Federation, which 
indicates how closely politics and unionism 
go hand in hand. 

Up until 1947, the Socialist Party was 
part and parcel of the Congress Party in 
the common national struggle against the 
British. Since the liberation in 1947, the 
Socialists have decided to go their own, 
independent way, convinced of the need 
for pushing, what they term, a socialist 
programme, as well as their great concern 
to avoid the development of a one party 
system of government. The Socialists are 
. the largest non-governmental or non-Con- 
gress party movement, and are playing an 
important and leading role in the trade 
union movement,, especially in the railroad 
industry where they are a decided majority. 
Recently, they have won important by- 


elections, in contests against Congress Party 
candidates. Their opposition to' the pre- 
sent government under the Congress Party' 
can be summarized as follows: 

1- Oppose India’s remaining as a: part 
of the British Commonwealth, which 
not only compromises India’s inde- 
pendence but allies India with the 
Western bloc against U. S. S. R. 

2. Accuses present government of going 
back on its promises to engage in 
a nationalization programme. 

3. Disagrees with the relinquishing of 
controls and rationing while esta- 
blishing a more or less free economy. 

4. Attacks government for having no 
economic plan as well as lacking in 
any desire to create a planned 
economy. 

5. Accuses present government of 
having sold out to the private capi- 
talists and having instituted a one 
party, totalitarian system. , 

6. Attacks government labour policy as 
constituting Tacism and labels the 
INTUG a government labor front 
similar to facist practices. 

7. Failure to bring about “land re- 
form” and the elimination of “land- 
lordism” has resulted in a failure to 
increase food production. 

8. Corruption in government circles 
is considered to have gone so far as 
to be compared to the situation in 
China. 

9. Opposed the partition of India and 
accuses the Congress Party of having 
capitulated to British impei'ialism on 
this point. 

The activity of the Socialists, in the 
field of trade unionism, is closely allied to 
their political work and objectives. Their 
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trade union policy is essentially for the pur- 
pose of developing political influence and 
organization amongst the workers. The 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha> which contains many 
good, young and able leaders, is, however, 
a direct and open arm of the Socialist 
Party. Its development is part and parcel 
of the political, electoral and anti-govem- 
mental policy of the Socialist Party. 

The withdrawal of the more “revolutio- 
nary” socialists and dissident Communists, 
from the Hind Mazdoor Sabha on the 
grounds of the latter being too closely 
allied to and dominated by the Socialist 
Party, is of some bearing on this point. In 
addition, those leaders who were in the 
now dissolved Indian Federation of Labour 
have joined with the Socialist trade union 
movement in order to build a united 
organization. They, however, are extremely 
critical of the socialist political leadership 
as excessively interventioniet, factional and 
sectarian in trade union affairs. 

There are many informed trade unionists, 
in India, who, although sympathetic with 
the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, feel that the 
Socialist Party has gone so far in the 
direction of a political trade union, that 
the only difference between them and the 
Congress Party’s INTUC is the difference 
between being in and out of power. On 
the basis of many discussions ^vith Socialist 
trade union leaders, I would not discount, 
completely, such an appraisal. 

No iniily with Communists . — ^Thcrc is no 
question that the Indian Socialist Party is 
anti-Communist and that under the direc- 
tion and leadership of J. P. Narayan no 
united front with the C.P. will be conside- 
red. Narayan has said, at. the Socialist 
Party 1948 conference, that “unity with the 
Communist Parly must be resolutely ruled 
out if the Socialist Party seriously believes 
in freedom and democratic socialism”. But 


although there is opposition to Gommunism. 
due mainly to their domestic experiences, 
opposition 'to the Soviet system is not very 
open and many illusions still persist; 

The Party has taken a clear position, in 
its Congress, on supporting democratic 
methods as against dictatorship. This, is 
especially true of J. P. Narayan, who was 
very outspoken on his opposition to 
Bolshevism and showed rare courage, in 
the last Congress, in attacking the doctrine 
that the ends do not justify the means. 
He said: “There can be nothing in common 
between our and Communist methods”. 

But there are still many Socialists in 
India who continue to differentiate bet- 
ween what they term “bourgeois”, and 
“proletarian” democracy. This, allegiance 
to doctrinal thinkiiig combines with a 
deeply ingrained isolationism, growing out 
of the years of national resistance to British 
rule. It is a combination of isolationism, 
and nationalism solidly encased in Marxian 
socialist mumbo-jumbo. It is this type of 
thinking which one finds throughout India, 
when talking not only to official members 
of the Socialist Party, but even to Congress 
Party people, who have been influenced by 
traditional Socialist thinking. 

Ideas of “classless society”, “socialism”, 
anti-capitalism” seenis to be common to 
all political groups— whether right or left. 
That is why most socialist magazines, present 
a very ardent defense of Indian neutrality 
relative to the so-called- “Russo-American” 
conflict, usually with a greater emphasis 
or. attacking the “Anglo-American impe- 
lialistic bloc”. It is to be hoped that the 
personality of J. P. Narayan whose influence 
in the Party is very great may contribute 
towards developing a more realistic and 
practical socialist approach to world pro- 
blems as well as to an appreciation of 
western culture and democracy. 
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Communist Party and labour move- 
ment . — In examining the labour movement 
of India, the role of the Communist Party 
must be given major consideration, not 
only because of its activities, within India, 
but also in countries like Burma, Malaya, 
and China which bear so directly on the 
future of India. The Communists have 
concentrated for many years on working, 
amongst the industrial and agricultural 
workers. They have, with their usual 
fanaticism, gone out to live and work 
amongst the most downtrodden people. 
Through consistent and continued infiltra- 
tion and penetration of trade unions, they 
became a serious threat to the stability 
ef the government. Their aim has been 
to create cells in every industrial and eco- 
nomic unit of India, so as to develop a 
"cadre” organization, aiming at the 
extension of chaos and confusion through- 
out India. Their task has been to create 
a hard core of Communists tested under 
fire, hardened in street fights, engaging in 
bomb ■ throwing and sabotage and so em- 
bittered \sdth the government repression, 
ihat their loyalty to Moscow and the 
Communist Party is unquestioned. 

The Communist movement has utilized 
ever)' possible situation to provoke the 
government, to keep the pot boiling, to 
disrupf the operations of the economy so 
as to make it impossible for the government 
to function. This attempt to maintain 
chaos and to push the government into 
wholesale methods of repression and 
imprisonment of opposition elements has as 
its aim the crushing of all centre or middlc- 
of-the-way political roads. 

Communism, wrapping itself in the flag 
of nationalism and social revolution, against 
foreign and domestic exploitation, is attemp- 
ting to develop one single solitary issue: 
communism versus facism. Its whole 


campaign of violence and underground 
activity can only be interpreted as part 
and parcel of Russia’s overall Asian pro- 
gramme, Certainly a great percentage of the 
Indian people, who arc steeped in the 
doctrines of Gandhi’s non-violence, have ' 
been repelled by Conununist strategy and 
tactics. But the Communists hope, not 
only to win through internal measures, but 
through an alliance with outside victorious 
Communist powers, in Southeast Asia, 
which, they feel, no Indian government can 
resist. 

Already the leadership of the Communist 
Party of India, which has fled to Burma, 
in order to escape imprisonment, is working 
closely \vith the Communist military orga- 
nization there. Furthermore, the Commu- 
nist hope to so provoke the Indian govern- 
ment that a regime of repression and 
dictatorship •will extend to all opponents 
of the present government and thus give 
additional allies to Communist plans for 
continued chaos, confusion and resistance. 
This is .why the government of India is 
fully justified in regarding the Communist 
Party of India, as conspiracy against the 
democratic processes and organized in the 
interests of an outside national power. And 
this is why no respectable trade unionist— 
whether within or outside India — can have 
relations with the AITUC, which is, purely 
and simply, an instrument of the Com- 
mrmist Party. But the government of India 
would be ill-advised to engage in an indis- 
crimatc campaign against legitimate trade 
unionists, irrespective of their opposition to 
or support of the present government. 

How America can help . — ^Repression is 
not enough, if Democracy and free trade 
unionism is to live and prosper as the 
best guarantee against Communism in 
India. America can help in this job not 
merely wth its resources but 'with its 
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greatest weapon, the free trade union move- 
ment The wai^n reception I received 
evcryvk'herc, as a representative of the 
American Federation of Labour, convinced 
me of the great work that American trade 
unionists can perform in India. 

Every group, outside of the Communist 
Party, no matter what their politics or 
antipathy to the white man’s world of 
imperialism, showed great interest in Ame- 
rican unionism. Hundreds of questions 
posed by workers and their leaders revealed 
their concern with the practical workings 
of trade union organization, administration, 
finances and structure. I was besieged 
everywhere, in India, by workers, who 
showed an enthusiasm and desire to learn. 
After my speech, at Indore, to the INTUG 
' Congress, where I defended the principles 
of free trade unionism and attacked 
government controlled unions, numerous 
delegations crowded around me, after the 
sessions, to discuss trade unionism and indi- 
cate their desire to develop and maintain 
contracts with American labour. This was 


repeated time and time again, in every 
city and factory I visited, where many 
meetings with trade unionists took place. 

Indian trade unionists were all unani- 
mous in the opinion that the A.F. of L. 
should maintain an office in India, and 
assist the trade unions in the way of 
literature, advice and a programme of work- 
ers’ education. No matter what differences 
exist in the w'ay of politics, custorhs, ideo- 
logies, etc. there was gratifying demons- 
tration of unity of interest and purpose 
in relationship to trade unionism. Of all 
my many experiences, which varied from 
fascination to deep depression, on occasions, 
this welcome on the part of the Indian 
labour leaders will always remain with me 
as the most rewarding and gratifying. And 
aside from the personal satisfaction derived, 
it points the way to closer ties between 
America and India in terms of mutual 
undei-standing and labour solidarity, which 
can help to strengthen both trade imion 
movements. 


/ 



REHABILITATION OF THE TUBERCULOUS 

J. B. McDouoall 

Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous is an essential part of the healing technique in 
which vast stride have been made in Western Countries while the East still lags far behind. 
In this article based on an address delivered before the Tuberculosis Workers’ Conference 
held in Bombay, November, 194-9, the writer makes certain basic suggestions for combating 
the problem. 

Dr. J. B. McDougall, who has participated in schemes for the rehabilitation of the 
Tuberculous in England, is the Chief of Tuberculous Section, World Health Organisation, 
Geneva. ' 


The key in which the theme of rehabili- 
tation of the Tuberculous has usually been 
sung, has been that which tuned in with the 
crivironment of the western medical atmos- 
phere. The rehabilitation song to which 
Western Europe is now accustomed cannot 
find a true echo here in India. In India the 
resources for rehabilitation of the Tuber- 
culous, as they are available in the West, 
can become nothing more than a remote 
possibility. ‘ Neverthelesss, something can be 
done if we can only get a broader insight 
into the fundamentals involved. 

To my mind rehabilitation and treatment 
are so closely related in time, place and 
practice, that to separate them would be 
damaging to the cause and unsound in 
principle. 

Many of the lessons of public health 
propounded by western workers have been 
accepted and put into operation success- 
fully by countries in the Middle and Far 
East, but it cannot be expected that the 
standards in all aspects of tuberculosis con- 
trol, including rehabilitation, can be raised 
to those prevailing in the most medically 
advanced countries in the course of a few 
years. There will always, no doubt, be 
variations in standards, but there is no valid 
reason for existing variations on fundamental 
principles being so wide as they are even 
now. 

High attainments have been reached in 
sanatorium accommodation in countries - 


like Denmark, Holland, and in the 
United States of America and enormous 
strides had been made in the past twenty 
years in mass radiological work and parti- 
cularly in rehabilitation during the years 
immediately following the first World War. 
Where financial and, in some cases, scientific 
knowledge lagged behind, it 'would be im- 
possible to expect that there should be a 
duplication of these standards. With re- 
gard to rehabilitation especially it might not 
even be desirable for countries in the Far 
East to follow in detail the same pattern as 
has been laid down particularly in England 
where the problem is still far from being 
solved. 

Rehabilitation . — The word "rehabilita- 
tion” conjures up in the minds of medical 
men the picture of a sanatorium with work- 
shops attached to which patients, in a suit- 
able stage of recovery, are sent to carry out 
certain tasks under close medical supervision 
and, of course, in hygienic surroundings. 

The jobs allotcd to patients vary, and those 
who have visited Papworth or Preston Hall 
in England, will recall that printing, car- 
pentry, the manufacture of leather goods 
and light farming pursuits are amongst the 
occupations chosen for most of the patients. 
In addition, posts in administrative and 
financial offices and in engineering and 
maintenance sections are manned to a large 
extent by patients in varying stages of 
convalescence. -At both the places mentio- 
ned, there are houses, available in the near 
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neighbourhood of the sanatorium for 
patients who are married, and here men, 
their wives and children remain at Preston 
Hall at any rate— until there is satisfactory 
evidence over a period of five years at 
least that the chest lesion is sufficiently 
stable to permit of the patient entering 
once more into the ordinary industrial 
market. For single men simple hostels are 
provided in the grounds of the sanatorium, 
where the men are expected to conform 
to the usual routine of the sanatorium, 
except that they are given more liberty 
in leisure hours and in leave of absence 
to their homes. All men participating in 
the work of the settlement receive remu- 
neration, but when they graduate, so to 
speak, . to the settlement either as married 
or single men, tliey receive wages in ac- 
cordance with the normal rates prevailing 
ir the country in general. 

Village Settlement Conception . — This 
'thumb-nail sketch of rehabilitation is 
that which has come to be called the Village 
Settlement conception and was, introduced 
in its grand form by late Sir Pendrill 
Varrier-Jones, at Cambridge during the 
first World War. Other authorities have 
followed the trail blazed by this great pio- 
neer and in England today there are some 
six or seven centres which ahn at the 
Village Settlement method of attack on 
the problem of rehabilitation. 

Visitors to these settlements are rather 
apt to get the impression that this is the one 
and only form of rehabilitation available 
for the tuberculous patient. Many physicians 
Nvho have applauded the complete scheme 
with its undoubted advantages, medically and 
socially, have returned to their native coun- 
tries with the avowed determination to put 
such a sclicme into action, only to be 
forced by dint of economic and financial 
pressure to give up all idea of emulating 
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what they have seen in England. The 
net result has been that they have done 
nothing at ail. It may seem surprising* 
but it is true, that the veiy magnitude 
and relatively complex administrative 
mechanism of the village settlement has 
acted as a deterrent rather than as a sti- 
mulus to many observers from overseas. 
Doctors are not too eager to undertake 
the roles of medical and business adminis- 
trator, expert clinician and, in general, to 
act as the permanerit Mayor of a community 
of some two thousand people— if we include 
the patients, expatients, the wives and 
children — ^for such is the population to be 
dealt with under the Papworth or Preston 
Hall plan. Nor is it possible to get many 
men with the qualifications necessary for the 
successful administration of a village 
settlement. No training is to be had in 
teaching schools on such quesiions as tact, 
diplomacy and the innumerable other 
functions which are not, essentially medical 
but which go so far to ensure the success 
of a sound scheme for rehabilitation. 

It is true, of course, that the existing 
village settlements in England cater for 
only a small proportion of the tuberculous 
population in need of such care and atten- 
tion. It was estimated some tivelve years 
ago, that there should be at least 35,000 
places in England and Wales alone for the 
cases who \vould no doubt benefit from 
a successful national scheme of rehabilita- 
tion. This it not to criticise in any way 
existing schemes, but the outstanding fact 
remains that, despite the progress which 
has been made by voluntary organizations 
in England and Wales, yet only one or 
Uvo local authorities have had the courage 
to embark on a repetition of such schemes. 
The result has been that rehabilitation, in 
accordance wth the village settlement ideal, 
has not made any real or tangible progresS 
nring the past fifteen years or so. 
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Other ' schemes ■ for Rehabilitation:— 
There are, of course, other scherries for 
the rehabilitation of the ^tuberculous, and 
amongst these should be mentioned the 
municipal workshop, in which patients, on 
completion of Sanatorium treament are 
allowed to work, part or full-time, in work- 
shops near their own homes. The Altro 
workshop' in New York has for many years 
been the outstanding example in this field, 
and in London a scheme known as the 
Spero Workshop has met with some' suc- 
cess. Elsewhere such schemes have been 
of limited value though India, have had at 
least one or two successful ventures in this 
field. 

When one looks to other countries in 
the world, there are to be found — ^here 
and there a few schemes which merit 
attention. In Holland, for example, there 
is still functioning the excellent little fac- 
tory for the making of toys in Berg-en- 
Bosch near Utrecht. In Switzerland, the 
small village at Appisberg continues in its 
contribution to the solution of the economic 
and medical problem of the few who are 
fortunate enough to be admitted. In Egypt 
there is perhaps one of the best schemes 
for rehabilitation to be found anywhere 
in the world at Marg, near Cairo, which 
is outstanding in its perfection of detail 
and principles. It has followed closely on the 
British pattern, but it caters for only a 
very small percentage of those ■ in need. 

No useful purpose would be served by 
describing many of the other schemes 
which exist in different countries in the 
world. For the successful rehabilitation of 
the tuberculous patient it is not necessary — 
it is not even desirable in many placc.s — to 
aim at the high target set by British 
authorities, 

JVhat is Rehabilitation? — It is necessary 
to be clear as to what rehabilitation 


really 'mdans. ‘ Surely the term signifies 
siniply the steps taken to guide ■ the 'tuber- 
culous individual back to a slate of physical 
capacity which will enable him to lead an 
independent life 'and be responsible, com- 
pletely or partially, for his own ' social 
welfare. It is possible to ■ dispute 'tlie 
accuracy ‘ of such a simple definition, but 
ill essence, the - 'one jiist given' -ivill suffice. 
Now, since it is ' obviously irnpossiblc for 
countries like India to embark on large 
and expensive schemes like some to which 
I have referred, it becomes imperative' — 
hot only for India ' but for' the ' many 
countries in the world in a similar position 
economically and especially with regard to 
medical staff available — to consider to whah 
extent it may be possible to introduce any 
form of rehabilitation which will serve at 
least the basic needs of ' patients. The 
alternative is to despair of the problem 
conipletely and, regard it as beyond, -our 
powers and capabilities. , , ' . ; 

It is not useful, to undertake .grandiose 
schemes which will involve countries in a 
gigantic and may be doubtful .experiment; 
What is required is a- formula which will 
guide the patients, but which will not 
impose too much additional, burden- on either 
staff or financial resources. 

The • Process of Rehabilitation.- -Tht 
process of rehabilitation in the tuberculous 
patient is likened to the process of repair 
and adequate functioning of a motor car 
which has been damaged. First, there is the 
"accident”, that vitally important event 
which results from infection or, if you like, 
from the late results of infection. Next 
comes the important item of investi- 
gation of the damage, its extent and its 
nature — whether it is reparable or whether 
it is beyond all hope of restoration. Having 
accurately diagnosed, we then proceed to 
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.repair; . the., -damage,^ and,. here. w(^ may rely 
■on a ^yhole series of- techniques ranging from 
rest .in; bed., to collapse, .therapy, ; either, by 
artificial pneumothorax or in. its.:most dra- 
matic forms, aided it, may be by .chemothe- 
rapeutic - administration. . But • when the 
repair . job. ..by the motor., engineer has 
ireached’ a , stage .-.when' he ,, believes the 
machine is .functioning, .well,- lie does not 
ring up the-- owner and -intimate-, that his 
tasL.is complete and- that' the car .is ready 
for the road. .On the contrary, he makes 
.a' complete .check mf; the results of the 
work;. he has done on- the machine: he 
puts .it on the road and sees, feels, arid 
hears -that the previously damaged parts 
arc now functioning, well, and that thelcar 
is, for all practical . purposes, : orice . more 
roadworthy. • In other words, he ’.•has 
.TESTED the rhachinc;. thoroughly arid well, 
and, -is, at last in' a -position ■ to hand- it 
oyer to its ownef with '.-a fairly firm con- 
viction that ’ the . jbb vh'as . been well done 
and that the- car will ‘now 'stand up 
! to the wear and' tear .to .which it is normally 
accustomed. True, the truthful and honest 
-mechanic will not hesitate to inform.- the 
owner , if there arc still remnants of dysfunc- 
i.tion, for it may ivell be that ' the original 
damage has been so severe tliat normality 
can nevCr be restored.' Nevertheless' the 
tests have revealed this fact and the car 
land its . owner- take the road thoroughly 
well aware of the' limitations of the 
machine’s performance. 

'Now, it is just this step in medical prac- 
tice with tuberculous patients which' is 
omitted in the vast majority of cases adrhit- 
ted and discharged from our iristitutions 
today. \Vc liavc ample facilities for asses- 
sing the c.xtcnt and severity of the disease, 
most institutions arc fitted with modern 
apparatus^ for the accurate diagnosis of 
Uiberculo.sis, as least radiologically, and there 
h an cver-inercasing appreciation of Uic 


yalue; .of,, laboratory control -rif all doubtful 
X-ray. shado-vys. .,Our sanatoria, may not 
be;; numerous , enough, , brit> those- which are 
to 'be-iqund in .mofet parts of the world are 
well .equipped , ; ■with, modern diagnostic 
equipment; . - - =. - ' 

. „ -This- : : applies : particularly - - to' institutions 
in . the west, of 'Europe , and North America, 
but in ;Egypt,,. Italy, Greece and im many 
South-. and. Central American countries the 
institutional , standards,-, are, .extremely . high. 
And when we considebthe question of repair 
of, the damaged lung— that is treatment — we 
■appreciate .the progress that has been made, 
especially .during the past twenty years. Col- 
lapse therapy in one of its many forriis has 
made it possible to neutralise, damaged lung 
tissue ' without undue' interference with the 
body Junctions as>a whole. More, recently, 
■streptomycin - arid its' fellow; travellers have 
-played' a;. legitimately strong role .in thera- 
peutic armainentariurn, ' and r-now gives 
more power , to;, heal j than, ever known 
r-T^in properly selected cases.’ ■ After six, 
eight, twelve months or more, we can 
-in' a large riumber 'say that the damage 
has been.' repaired, at least' to the highest 
degree, possible, considering its original 
extent, -The far too usual practice is then 
;j:o’ discharge, the' patient rand return him to 
his former hoihe : and occupational 
environment. ' ; 

‘ - Physical Status’ of discharged patient: — 
Ont of' our' colleagues, speaking at a 
conference on' rehabilitation in 'London in 
1943 when physical status of the discharged 
-patient \vas under consideration, said that 
too frequently the discharge certificate v^^ofild 
read ' something like this— “This' patient 
lias bceri iri the sanatorium twelve irionths. 
He has occupied his time in strolling, round 
the gi'ounds of the sanatorium, though 
he has been persuaded to do a little knit- 
ting from time to time. He has also made 
some leather bags, the sales of which have 
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helped to pay for his cigarettes and, finally, 
he plays a very good game of snooker”. 
That may not apply to India and I hope it 
does not. And it may be an exaggeration 
of the normal practice in most institutions, 
but it would, I believe, be fair to say that 
when the time for the patient’s discharge 
does come, there is a woeful lack of know- 
ledge on the part of all concerned as to the 
stability or otherwise of the improvement 
which may have resulted from treatment. 
Testing the results of treatment is a lost 
art. Vve are guided too much by the 
general condition of the patient, by the 
change — if any — in the radiological pic- 
ture, by a presumed normal temperature, 
perhaps sedimentation rates, and by upward 
changes in weight. But these changes for 
the better are not the best criteria for measur- 
ing the degree to which the patient has been 
rehabilitated. It is in the sanatorium or 
hospital, and often even in dispensary 
practice, that we can test our patients for 
the tasks which await them in the outside 
world. 

Importance of Rehabilitation . — In other 
v/ords, rehabilitation is an essential part of 
the healing technique - and should be 
conducted during the period the patient 
is under medical observation. To 
do this docs not require elaborate work- 
shops or factories; there is no need for 

any large business concern with salesmen 
and designers. What is really needed is 
medical supervision of the individual during 
that period he is under treatment, with a 
view to ascertaining whether he can main- 
tain his physical condition in spite of 

gradually increasing expenditure of energy 
in exercise of various forms. I am defini- 
tely hot advocating the substitution of 

exercise for rest in the treatment of 

pulmonary tuberculosis. But I am certainly 
asking that adequate exercise tests shall be 
cariied out in suitable, cases before they are 


discharged as capable of any form of work, 
light or heavy. Until we have a more or 
less precise answer to that question, wc 
are not in a position to say whether or 
not the results of our diagnosis and treat- 
ment have been satisfactory. It is, of 
course, recognised that in many cases we 
arc well aware, from our general clinical 
knowledge, that our patient will never be 
able to meet the physical demands of his 
previous job in industry. But it is terribly 
important to know to what extent he can 
use such resources as are left to him. In 
other words, the car may not be able to 
do the previous sixty miles an hour, but 
it may v/itlrout prejudice cover thirty miles 
and may maintain that pace from day to 
day without further mishap. 

Relapse. — This, in a word, is the hard core 
of rehabilitation, and I would regard special 
workshops in or outside sanatoria, village 
settlements and other schemes as mere re- 
finements and elaborations of this funda- 
mental idea. After all, the relapse in so 
many of the cases discharged from 
sanatoria is due to the resulting imbalance 
between calorie intake and calorie expen- 
diture. On departure from institutional 
treatment, food intake usually declines and 
greater expenditure in energy is always 
nccessaiy if a livelihood has to be gained. 
Housing conditions for the vast majority 
of the patients are not to be compared 
with those which the modern sanatorium 
provides and, back again to the ordinary 
routine of life, the patient is surrounded 
once more by innumerable domestic worries 
which result in loss of sleep and even 
diminution of .^petite, all depriving him of 
more and more energy, which leads gradually 
to what amounts to metabolic starvation. 
By careful assessment of his physical reserves 
when under treatment, we can do much 
to safeguard many of these relapses. JMo 
one would willingly return a patient to 
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industi 7 if he knew from objective evidence 
that human machine was not ready for 
the road. Yet this is the rule rather than 
the exception. 

I have spent some years in studying this 
point and I have . had many patients sent 
to me' for rehabilitation and admission to 
the Village Settlement at Preston Hall, who 
were found, during the period of prelimi- 
nary treatment and assessment, to be able 
to withstand a full day’s work over a rea- 
sonable period in that section of our 
industries wliich demanded a physical ex- 
penditure of at least 3,500 calories per 
day. Most of these patients had come 
from other institutions without any effort 
ever having been made to analyse their 
physical condition. They had merely 
passed the usual clinical tests. But I have 
also had the opposite experience— of having 
men sent to me for industrial rehabilitation 
who had open cavitary lesions, sometimes 
with toxic disturbance, and who had 
nothing more to recommend them, from 
the physician’s point of view, than a nor- 
mal temperature ivhilst at rest in bed and 
an increase in weight — the results of many 
months nf inactivity in the confines of a 
sanatorium ward. It was quite enough to 
give such patients a degree of exercise 
involving only 1,500 calories per day ex- 
penditure, to show that the treament they 
had previously received had been far from 
making them roadworthy, if I may use 
tiic analog^' once more. 

Occupational Therapy . — It goes without 
saying that patients who have passed 
the usual exercise tests need not be 
considci-cd candidates for permanent 
rehabilitation schemes. I would emphasise, 
however, lliat these tests should be related’ 
as far .as possible, to tlie ivork wliich tlic 
patient is normally called upon to do when 


he leaves the institution. For example, the 
clerk should be given clerical work, the 
factory worker some form of exercise w'luch 
bears a relation to his normal calling and 
so on. For this reason it is advisable to 
have attached to ' the sanatorium as part 
of the routine treatment — and I would 
underline the word treatment — some variety 
and organization in the form of occupations. 
You may ’ call this occupational therapy if 
you like, but the dividing line between 
occupational therapy and rehabilitation is 
thin and narrow. All successful schemes 
of rehabilitation had their origin in The 
initial establishment of well controlled 
occupational therapy. 

These occupations need not^ involve large 
capital expenditure. Simple machinery is 
available for many factory jobs, and even 
wtithin t’ne sanatorium itself there are many 
duties which can be carried out by patients 
and wdiich will bring them a sense of 
reality that they are being prepared for 
their own economic future, and besides 
give the medical officer much information 
as to the lasting benefits of treatment. My 
thesis, therefore, is that the estimation of 
the restoration of' physical capacity is just 
as important in routine treatment as 
accurate diagnosis and therapy. This is 
rehabilitation in the true sense of the word. 

What, how'ever, is to be the technique for 
those cases which prove, even after accurate 
assessment, to be unable to return to their 
normal oceupations? Such cases are divided 
into tivo classes— first, those which are suf- 
fering from extensive and acute disease with 
no hope of recovery. These cases constitute 
purely medical problems and may be likened 
to the motor car which has been perma- 
nently wrecked. It is true that the engine 
may turn over and keep going for a long 
time, .so long as no load is placed on it, 
but for active work on the road of life these' 
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patients are, as a; result iof severe pathological 
changes in the chesty precluded from any fur- 
ther active participation in the task of 
earning a livelihood. They are, or should be, 
a State liability and special provision, either 
at . home or in hospital, should be made for 
them. Despite the fact that . the mortality 
and morbidity statistics in India are far 
from complete) the provision which would 
have to be made in India for this 
type of case alone might well constitute 
unsupportable burden on the various 
health departments. 

Need for Sheltered employment . — 
Next we have that large group — esti- 
mated at some 35,000 in England and 
Wales— for whom some kind of sheltered 
employment is necessary, and experience in 
Great Britain and elsewhere has shown that, 
up till now, it has not been possible to 
elaborate schemes which will deal success- 
fully with more than a small percentage 
of this group. This I conceive to be the 
greatest challenge to tuberculosis physicians 
and administrators in all parts of the world. 
You can all appreciate the type of case 
one has in mind. One writer has referred 
to them as “grumblers” — not in their mental 
attitude but from the standpoint of their 
pulmonai'y pathology. The lesions are 
usually extensive as judged by radiological 
shadow; the sputum is either consistently 
positive or positive and negative from time 
to.stirne. Yet. the physical capacity of such 
■patients under ordinary sanatorium condi- 
tions is not infrequently astonishing. It is 
this fact which encourages us. to come to 
their assistance if we can. 

, I have had a number of cases which 
have .gone on \vith minor relapses and pro- 
longed periods of comparative well-being 
•for. ,15 and more years, so long as they were 
harboured ^vithin. the safe svalls of the village 


settlement and , constantly under the. cyer of 
the medical microscope. ..Indeed, some of 
these men have; earned ve^ large suins , of 
money in wages during this long term , of 
invalidism. It is this group -which, as one 
author has put it, can neither live nor die. 
I would consider that one of the greatest 
pleasures I have had has been to . know 
that for some twenty years of professional 
activity it has been my duty to take .care 
of this very group, insignificant as they 
may have been in total number.. ., , , 

The solution to this most urgent problem 
has not yet been found, in any country in the 
world, not even, in those where the mortality 
from tuberculosis is probably eight or .nine 
times less than that which afflicts 
India. Nor must we sit back, and.'-wait 
for advances .in chemotherapy, 'to get 
us out of this .particular pathological: puz; 
zle, for it is most unlikely that any chemo.- 
iherapeutic agent will close cavities ;and 
restore healthy lung tissue in the midst 
of multitudinous fibrous and caseous areas 
in the lungs. I know of no solution which 
can be undertaken by one State, one 
Organization or even by one group of en- 
thusiastic medical or social workers. Nor 
is there any one practical measure \vbich 
can deal with this particular pn-Dblem. The 
logical solution is, of course, to stem the 
number of such cases by earlier treatment 
with perhaps timely collapse therapy in; the 
vanguard of our devices. There is. some 
evidence that this is happening in many 
western countries, but even if the total 
numbers . of . such . cases wei'e less . than half 
what they are to-day, the xnagnitude of 
our task is still tremendous. I honestly 
■believe . that in our attack against this 
menace in our antituberculosis schemes 
there, ii need for the assistance of everybody, 
not merely tuberculosis physicians. The 
■ State can rnake “cme serviccj. especially by 
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arranging for certain beds in sanatoria and 
hospitals to be set aside for the penna- 
nent and partial employment of such cases. 
The investment may not prove to ^be.a, 
good one if it is to be analysed in, terms of. 
rupees, but as a contribution to public 
health it will shoW good' profits. Employers 
of labour in Great Britain and elsewhere, 
have shown much sympathy in employing 
many such > cases even if they do not come 
within the present provisions of the rules 
laid down by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, which has confined itself 
hitherto to the negative cases. 

Voluntary Efforts . — The efforts of tubercu- 
losis dispensary doctors have been noteworthy 
in advising employers on the types of cases 
they may employ and in this way medicine 
and industry , have been linked together for 
the common good. Again, certain .voluntary 
organizations have gone ahead of govern- 
ment action and set up urban and even 
rural workshops for the special employment 
on a part-time and partially remunerative 
basis of similar groups of the tuberculous 
populations. Certain county boroughs and 
councils have deliberately decided to reserve 
a number of posts as car park attendants 
office cleaners, commissionaires, chauffeurs, 
etc. for patients recorrimended by the tuber- 
culosis dispensary physician. And lastly, 
there is the village settlement Avhich I believe 
to be the best solution of all, though one 
of the most expensive and difficult to 
administer. 

India can emulate Papworth or Preston 
Hall only if it is certain and sure of all the 
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technical and financial resources to meet 
the responsibilities which such a scheme 
involves; It is by common and widespread 
_ effort, rather than by the labours of a few, 
that the best results will come. An army 
'is‘''wahted-— not ' ohly ' a platoon. It is of 
' pafamourit ■ importance to impress on 
Governments, central and provincial, and 
on all sections of the population, that for 
certain tuberculous patients relief and shelter 
must.be found outside the.circle of ordinary 
industry. There is, in, fact,, urgent , need for 
an extension of the present; .methods , of 
treatment. .Active cases with minimal lesions, 
the frank case of exudative tuberculosis, 
now so readily amenable to collapse and 
often to chemotherapeutic, treatment, and 
many other patients who derive permanent 
benefit from the routine sanatorium treat- 
ihent without any special foim of , inter- 
vention, ;represent the, most simple .aspect 
of the problerh. The crux of the .-.question 
of rehabilitation falls back on . the “bad 
chronic”, to use ah expression familiar to 
surgical colleagues, in particular. 

It is here merely; attempted to. lay down 
certain fundamentals and to show that, if 
there is a will to tackle the problem there is 
not only one way. but many, provided there is 
a full and complete realization that the attack 
must be multilateral and cannot devolve 
on one group or organization. Above all, 
rehabilitation is an integral part of treat- 
ment, and in all deliberations; it should be " 
given at least as much attention as any 
other aspect, and come within the sphere 
of our efforts at tuberculosis control. 
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TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
NINTH CONVOCATION— DECEMBER 3RD, 1949 
Report of the Director 


It is with a deep sense of sorrow that I 
begin this Report recording the sad deaths 
of Sir Sorab Saklatvala and Sir Ardeshir 
Dalai. Both Sir Sorab and Sir Ardeshir 
were intimately associated with the work 
of the Institute since its inception. Sir 
Sorab rendered valuable service in further- 
ing its programme of expansion in several 
directions as Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees and of the Governing Board of 
the Institute, Sir Ardeshir, a great admi- 
nistrator and industrialist, was a Trustee 
for many years and guided the Institute 
during its critical period with his wise 
counsel and sound judgement. Although 
they are no more with us, we shall always 
cherish their memory, and their spirit will 
ever remain with us in the work of the 
Institute, 

Owing to certain unavoidable circum- 
stances it was not possible to hold a formal 
Convocation in April last year, but the 
Diplomas were awarded informally to 
candidates who successfully completed their 
two year course. 

Previous annual reports usually dealt with 
the activities and services of the year. De- 
parting from the usual practice, I shall, in 
this report, give a brief description of what 
the Institute has actually achieved during 
the last thirteen significant years and 
what it proposes to do in the field of pro- 
fessional training for social work — a pioneer 
field where precedents are few. 


The Institute is primarily engaged in 
imparting scientific instruction in social 
work to graduates of recognised universities. 
On the initiative of Dr. CliflFord Manshardt, 
it was brought into existence in the year 
1936 by the Trustees of the SirJOorabji 
Tata Trust, in response to the growing 
demand for trained social workers. Dr. 
Manshardt was appointed Director of the 
Institute and he continued as such till June, 
1941 when he returned to the United States. 
Dr. J, M, Kumarappa, Professor of Social 
Economy, then succeeded him as Director. 
During the early years of its life, this 
institution was known as the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work. 

The value and success of an institution 
may be judged from an analysis of factors 
providing quantitative data relating to its 
growth. For ten years since it was started, 
the period of instruction was of two years’ 
duration and did not provide for speciali- 
sation in the different areas of social 
work. The revised curriculum now in force, 
includes specialisation courses covering a 
period of two years and a half. As a 
result, the number of courses and hours of 
instruction have more than tripled. 

The major divisions in which students 
enrol at present are: Industrial Relations 
and Personnel Management, Family and 
Child Welfare, Social Work in Medical and 
Psychiatric Settings, Public Welfare Admi- 
nistration, Applied Anthropology and Tribal 
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Welfare, and Criminology and Correctional 
Administration, 

From its very inception, the Institute 
has been pressed both by industrial concerns 
and Government departments dealing with 
labour to train personnel for this important 
field of work. Prior to organising the 
training programme. Dr, M. Vasudeva 
Moorthy, a member of the Faculty, was sent 
for specialised training and observation in 
the U. S,' for a period of two years on a 
Fellowship awarded by the Cultural Divi- 
sion of the U. S. State Department. 

Since his return to India in June, 1948, 
he has been in charge of this division of 
specialisation. In addition to Dr, Moorthy, 
the Institute was fortunate this year in 
having, hy special arrangement, Dr, M. N, 
Rao of the All-India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Galcultta, Mr. H. W. 
Cable, Personnel Officer of the Firestone 
Tyre and Rubber Co, of India Ltd. and 
Mr. B, D. Ghirputkar, Industrial Relations 
Officer- of the Ford Motor Go. of India 
Ltd., as Honorary Visiting Lecturers in the 
fields of Industrial Hygiene, Personnel 
Management and Industrial Relations res- 
pectively. I am glad to say that our students 
have greatly benefited by the lectures of 
these specialists. (See Appendix 1.) 

The foundation for specialisation courses 
in the field of Family and Child Welfare 
was first laid by Miss Mary Sweeny of the 
Merrill-Palmcr Foundation, U. S. A., who 
^vas associated ^vith the Faculty of the 
Institute as a Visiting Professor during the 
year 1946-47. The training programme in 
this field, which has now been ex- 
panded, is being conducted by Dr. 
Ml'S. Kamala Bhoota who took lier higher 
training at the University of Michigan. 
^^e hope to have in tlie not distant future 
additlorcil staff with specialised training to 
strengthen this division. 


Specialisation in medical and psychiatric 
social work was first organised with the aid 
of a specialist, Miss Lois Blakey, brought 
out from the United States with the co-ope- 
ration of the Cultural Division of the U. .S, 
State Department in October, 1946 for a 
period of 2 years. The inspiration for 
organising work in this field first came from 
the Report of the Bhore Health Survey 
and Development Committee who recom- 
mended the setting up of social service 
departments in hospitals and the necessity 
of having psychiatric social workers in the 
treatment of mental illness. Apart from 
planning training programmes for workers. 
Miss Blakey organised and supervised social 
service departments in three Government 
Hospitals in the city of Bombay. Dr. Miss 
G. R. Banerjee, who succeeded Miss Blakey 
as a member of the Faculty in June, 1948, 
has expanded this programme of training. 
After graduating from the Institute, she 
received advanced training for a period of 
two years at the University of Chicago, 
with the help of a Fellowship offered by 
the American Association of Medical Social 
Workers. She has also been appointed 
Honorary Supervisor of Medical Social Work 
by the Government of Bombay. (See Ap- 
pendix II). 

A new feature this year was tlie planning 
of lectures on Medical Information for 
Social Workers by eminent doctors 
of Bombay. The following specialists, 
Drs. N. Figueredo, Rustom Vakil, R! 
N. Cooper, Bhaskar Patel, Arthur De Sa, 
Socrates Noronha, J. G. Paymaster, and 
Mrs. Susheela Gore, participated in this 
programme and delivered lectures in the 
fields of Leprosy, Heart Conditions, Child- 
ren’s Diseases, Tuberculosis, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Diseases, Social Hygiene, Cancer and 
Iilatemity respectively. Students found 
these lectures not only infoi-mative but 
stimulating. 
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The field of Public Welfare Administra- 
tion has been growing in importance during 
the past few years and we anticipate a 
demand for suitably qualified workers to 
administer public welfare programmes. To 
provide workers for this field, which accounts 
for large public expenditure on the part 
of both the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, a training programme has recently 
been added. Dr. B. H. Mehta of the 
Faculty, who had opportunities of observing 
last year the work of Public Welfare 
Departments in the United States and 
Canada as a United Nations Social Welfare 
Fellow,- is closely associated with this 
scheme. 

To improve the quality of research under- 
taken, the Institute is now engaged in 
building up a Social Research Council. It 
consists of members of the Faculty and Re- 
search Assistants familiar with modern 
methods and techniques of investiga- 
tion. Dr. A. M. Lorenzo, formerly of 
the Lucknow University, was appointed 
in June, 1948 as Reader in Applied 
Economics and Social Research. Last 
April he was awarded a United Nations 
Fellowship to study methods of social inves- 
tigation in the United Kingdom. He has 
just returned after his" six months’ observa- 
tion tour in Great Britain. With his help 
and that of the other members of the Faculty, 
we hope to make social research an 
important feature of the work of the 
Institute in serving public and private 
bodies. (See Appendix III.) ' 

In view of the fact that our Government 
is taking greater interest in the assimilation 
of the tribal population, it was felt that the 
Institute should train personnel for the 
promotion of their social v/elfare. Specia- 
lisation courses, therefore, are being planned 
in this field under the division — Anthropology 
and Tribal Welfare. Dr. D. N. Majumdar, 


the well known Indian Anthropologist, 
has been appointed to the Faculty of the 
Institute and it is Hoped that work in this 
field will begin from July, 1950. This 
project will, we hope, prove in time a source 
of strength in promoting social work in tribal 
areas. 

As major social problems, Grime and 
Juvenile Delinquency have during the’ past 
years received some attention in the general 
curriculum. Recently, however, increased 
demands have been made by the 
Prison Departments of Provincial Gov- 
ernments, as well as private agencies 
interested in the treatment of offenders and 
prevention of crime, to offer specialised 
training for personnel interested in prison 
work and other related services. In response 
to these demands, it has been decided to 
offer specialisation courses in Criminology 
and Correctional Methods. We are nego- 
tiating for technical assistance of an expert 
from the United States to organise an 
adequate training programme in this field. 
In the meanwhile, Mr. J. J. Panakal, 
Research Assistant of the Institute, 
has been deputed for advanced train- 
ing at the Ohio State University under 
the guidance of the well known American 
Criminologist, Dr. Walter C. Reckless. (See 
Appendix IV.) 

The Library of the Institute has perhaps 
the best collection of books on applied 
social sciences in India. It has about 8,000 
carefully selected books, pamphlets and 
Government publications covering tlie 
principal fields of interest in social work 
and related sciences and valuable additions 
are being made from time to time. As 
there are no prescribed text books, students 
are given adequate guidance to enable 
them to make the best use of the Library 
for private study as well as research. 
Inquiries by mail made by those who cannot 
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visit the Library in person are always 
answered promptly by the Librarian. 
Similarly, bibliographical help is given on 
request. (See Appendix V.) 

At this point it may be mentioned that, 
during the last few years, the Institute 
has become increasingly important as a 
centitj for information and consultation. 
Requests come in not only from the alumni 
but also from Government Departments, 
social service agencies, individual members 
of the public and the Division of Social 
Activities of tire United Nations. To meet 
these demands for specific help and guidance, 
a special service is maintained making use 
of the resources available at the Institute. 
Assistance is also given to members of the 
Press in the preparation of articles and 
news material dealing with social affairs. 

Owing to the inadequate staff and the 
consequent heavy pressure of work, it has 
not been possible for the Faculty to devote 
much attention in the past to social 
research. However, since the establishment 
of the Bureau of Research and Publications 
and the additions to the staff, more attention 
is now being paid to this field. Among 
recent publications are: Our Beggar Pro- 
blem, Mobilising Social Services in War- 
lime, For Indiaris Going to America — A 
Guide for Students, Dharavi — An Economic 
and Social Survey of a Village, Students and 
Social Work. The Bureau hopes in coming 
years to produce more valuable and useful 
literature pertaining to social problems. 

In addition to bringing out books, the 
programme of tire Bureau includes the 
publication of the Indian Journal of Social 
Work. This quarterly publication, the only 
one of its kind in India, is devoted to the 
promotion of professional sodal rvork, 
r.cicntiiic interpretation of social problems 
ar.d advancement of social rcscarcl]. Articles 
reflecting a breadth of interest and diversity 


of subject matter in this special field arc 
included in its pages. It is gratifying to 
note that it is not only growing in circu- 
lation but serving .as a means of social 
education for - adults interested in social 
activities. 

A project recently undertaken ;is the 
investigation of the social and economic 
effects of alcoholism in urban areas. It is 
being carried on in some selected places like 
Sholapur, Hubli and Surat by our Students 
under the supervision of Dr. Lorenzo. 
Another programme of investigation was 
started at the request of the Bombay Munici- 
pality for a census of squatters in the city of 
Bombay. This information was required by 
the Bombay Municipality for a Conference 
with the Government to discuss the problem 
of housing dishoused or unhoused persons in 
Bombay. Under the guidance of Dr. 
Moorthy, several of our students gathered 
the necessary data and gained much valu- 
able experience through coming in close 
contact with the problems of home- 
less individuals and families. The oppor- 
tunities for social research in India are many, 
and valuable investigation can be under- 
taken if more staff and equipment are 
added to the Bureau. 

It is gratifying to report that there has 
been a steady growth in enrolement. During 
the period 1936-42, students were admitted 
only once in two years. Thereafter, it was 
decided to have annual admissions in view 
of the growing demand for trained workers. 
In selecting students due attention is given 
to the needs of the various Provinces and 
States. The total number of students who 
have graduated from the Institute is 135. 
Eleven more were granted certificates as 
they were undergraduates admitted for 
ti-aining under special conditions. It has 
been decided to discontinue this practice 
and admit only graduates of recognised 
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universities. Candidates who have suc- 
cessfully completed ( 1 ) the five term 
curriculum,' (2) the required amount of 
field work, and (3) a thesis project accept- 
able to the Faculty, are awarded the 
Diploma in Social Service Administration. 
At present there are 85 students under train- 
ing out of whom 24 will receive their Dip- 
loma and 1 her certificate at this Convo- 
cation.' 

Surpervised field work is required of all 
students working for the Diploma. During 
the first term, students are not placed in 
social service agencies for actual field work, 
but they visit institutions in order to acquaint 
themselves with the various types of social 
work carried on in the city of Bombay. From 
the beginning of the second term to the end 
of the fifth term, students participate in the 
activities of field work centres. Some of 
the industrial concerns, hospitals and 
social service agencies co-operate with us 
in providing field work experience for our 
students. 

As social work is now winning recognition 
as a profession, it has become possible for 
graduates of the Institute to fill responsible 
positions such as the following: Welfare 
Officers for Municipalities and Government 
agencies. Factory Inspectors, Labour Officers, 
Personnel Officers, Industrial Relations 
Officers, Medical and Psychiatric Social 
Workers, Family Case Workers, Research 
Workers and Investigators, Emergency Re- 
lief Organisers, Social Workers in Prohibi- 
tion and Backward Glass Departments 
Probation and Parole Officers, Secretaries 
for Social Service Organisations, Superin- 
tendents of Institutions for Children, the 
Aged and other socially and physically 
handicapped persons. 

In order to supply personnel for key 
positions, the Institute adopted the principle 
of sending experienced and promising 


alumni for advanced training abroard. 
Attempts in this direction are reflected in 
the number of our graduates who have 
had opportunities for academic or 
practical training in foreign institu- 
tions. Several of them have returned 
to India and are holding positions of res- 
ponsibility. Some of them are on the .staff 
of the Institute. In addition to the above, 
I am glad to report that 1 1 alumni and two 
members of the Faculty have had the 
privilege of observation tours abroad as 
United Nations Social Welfare Fellows. (See 
Appendix VI.) 

Apart from the educational services 
rendered by the Institute, there are several 
practical efforts, some of which are of a 
pioneering nature, made under its auspices. 
The Child Guidance Clinic, started in 1937, 
and maintained by the Institute, serves pri- 
marily as a laboratory for our students to 
gain practical experience in working with 
problem children referred to the Clinic by 
different agencies and to learn how to diag- 
nose and treat such cases j and secondly it 
provides treatment to children with be- 
haviour disorders and guidance to their 
parents. The kinds of problem cases referred 
range from truancy to complex personality 
and behaviour deviations. The Clinic is 
now housed* in the Bai Jerbai Wadia 
Hospital for Children, Parel. Besides carry- 
ing on the training activities of the Clinic, 
the staff, consisting of a Psychologist, a 
Psychiatrist and a social worker, participate 
in courses offered to students preparing for 
the Diploma in Pediatrics of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay. (See Appendix VII.) 

During the early part of 1948, the Insti- 
tute prepared a scheme for the education 
of children who are in hospitals for long 
term treatment. It is a common knowledge 
that children in hospitals with chronic ail- 
ments are in need of educational and 
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recreational facilities. It is necessary not 
only to keep them occupied in doing some- 
thing useful and interesting but also 
to provide them opportunities for their 
mental growth. This scheme, was approved 
by the Bombay Government and the neces- 
sary finance sanctioned. With the aid of this 
grant the Institute has organised an educa- 
tional programme in the Bai Jerbai Wadia 
Hospital for Children, Parel. 

This is a new field of work in India and 
it began in Februar>', 1949, with the appoint- 
ment of two qualified teachers experienced 
in teaching children whose work is super- 
vised by Dr. Mrs. Kamala Bhoota. The in- 
formal education imparted includes teach- 
ing of languages, handicraft and art work. 
As many of these children are confined to 
bed and arc of various age groups with wide 
differences in their cultural background, 
it has been found necessary to give them 
individual instruction to meet their res- 
pective needs. In addition to the above 
activities, the children are provided with 
not only games like snakes and ladders, 
dominoes, but also books for light reading 
during leisure time. This programme adds 
a little cheer to their otherwise dull and 
monotonous life and contributes much to 
their mental growth and development. It 
is encouraging to witness ^vith what great 
enthusiasm these children now celebrate 
festivals in the hospital wards. This 
novel experiment, will, we hope, lead 
other hospitals in India to provide such 
facilities for children undergoing long term 
treatment. {Sec Appendix VIII.) 

A notable example of tlie contribution 
made by the Institute to the social work 
movement in India is the sponsoring of the 
fint All India Conference of Sodal Work 
by the Alumni .Association. The Conference 
held in Bombay in November, 1947, set up 
a pcnnancni oiganisation known as the 


Indian Conference of Social Work which ’ 
has been now affiliated to the International 
Conference of Social Work. The Alumni 
and the Faculty are actively associated with 
the work of the Conference. 

The Institute rendered another notable 
service to the country when it responded to 
the appeal of the Prime Minister for help 
in organising relief work for the millions of 
displaced population. A batch of our stu- 
dents under the guidance of Dr. Mehta was 
sent to organise relief work in Delhi and 
Kurukshetra. The work done by our students 
was much appreciated by Lady Mountbatten 
and the Government of India. The 
following excerpt from the letter dated 
February the 2nd, 1948, from Mr. 
Evert Barger-, Special Representative 
of the Director of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
addressed to the Director of the Institute, 
provides an insight into the manner in which 
our students handled problems presented 
to them : 

"Before leaving for England on the con- 
clusion of my visit to India and 
Pakistan, I w'ant to send you a few lines 
to record my admiration of the con- 
tribution \vhich the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences has made to the solution 
of the refugee problem. It was a 
national emergency, and during my 
visits to Kurukshetra and the East 
Punjab I found that you and your 
colleagues had looked upon it as such. 
I shall not easily forget the hours that 
I w'as privileged to spend with your 
students at Kurukshetra, their intiativc, 
keenness and powers of organisation. 
They knew what they were doing, 
what w'anted to be done and how to 
do it.” 

The need for keeping in touch with modern 
trends in social w’ork and with social work 
leaders and institutions in the U. S. and the 
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U. K.j has long been felt. Difficulties in 
establishing such contacts with the West 
have now been largely overcome. In 19473 
the Institute secured affiliation with the 
International Committee of Schools of Social 
Work which enabled our Institute to become 
known to the schools of social work in 
various parts of 'the world. The Director 
of the Institute spent over six months in 
1945 visiting institutions of higher learning 
and social agencies in the U. S. as guest 
of the Cultural Division of the U. S. State 
Department. Further, he had additional 
opportunities of strengthening and enlarging 
contacts in Europe and the U. S. when he 
went aboard in April, 1948, as a member of 
the Indian Delegation to the Fourth Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work held 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey. The tiip was 
sponsored by the Government of India and 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust. Incidentally, it 
may be pointed out that this participation 
of the Government showed their increasing 
realisation of the growing importance of 
social work in India, In July, 1949, the 
Director was invited to be a member of a 
special advisory body consisting of seven 
international experts called by the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs of the United Nations 
to discuss problems relating to the study of 
prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders. As a result of these visits and 
the contacts established by him, it has 
been possible for the Institute to secure 
not only valuable literature in the field 
of applied social sciences but also financial 
aid for the alumni for advanced training 
abroad. (See Appendix IX.) 

During December, 1948, the Institute was 
shifted from its premises in Byculla to 
Andheri in the suburlas. This vv^as done in 
order to have additional space to make the 
e.xpansion of the Institute possible. Plans 
for suitable buildings to house this growing 
institution have been completed. The Gov- 


ernment of India have approved the plans 
and construction will soon begin in Worli 
where adequate plots have been secured. 

In coming years, the Institute will have 
increasing responsibilities to shoulder. IVe 
have to continue our programme as a 
training centre for social workers. We have 
to assist both the public and the private 
agencies in the organisation and adminis- 
tration of new’ types of social v/ork, and in 
the co-ordination and planning of w'elfare 
programmes. We are aw'are that we shall 
face many obstacles during the years ahead, 
but encouraged by what we have already 
achieved, we hope cheerfully to continue to 
work for objectives still to be realised. 

The achievements of the Institute so far 
were made possible by the sustaining interest 
show'n by the Board of Trustees. To them 
and to the Governments of India, Bombay, 
Hyderabad and Mysore who have contri- 
buted generously to the building fund as 
well as to the maintenance of the Institute, 
w'e wish Id c.xpress our heartfelt gratitude. 
Wc take this opportunity of offering our sin- 
cere thanks to all the persons and institutions 
who co-operated in our work, particularly, 
the authorities of the Bai Jerbai Wadia 
Flospital for Children for housing the Child 
Guidance Clinic, the Ford Motor Co. of 
India Ltd., and the Firestone Tyre and 
Rubber Co. of India Ltd., for enabling their 
staff to serve our Institute as Honorary 
Lecturers. V/e also thank the Health 
Ministiy of the Government of India for 
allowing Dr. M. N. Rao of the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Healtiv to 
give a course of lectures this year on Indus- 
trial Hygiene. We are grateful to those 
medical experts in the city of Bombay who 
co-operated with us in the new programme 
of lectui'es on Medical Information. 

I also wish to record my -sincere appre- 
ciation of the valuable ser\uces rendered by 
the Faculty, and the Staff. Finally, I close 
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this Report with our warmest thanks to the 
Ghaimian and. members of tiie Governing 
Board who have been a constant source of 
guidance and inspiration to us. They have 
often helped the accomplishment of what at 
first seemed impossible. Let us hope that 


the Tata Institute of Social Sciences will 
continue to be of service to the country in 
the years to come by preparing well-qualified 
young men and women ready to serve their 
motherland in the ever-widening fields of 
social ^vork. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION- 


With more than half the population of 
the world illiteratej the problem of adult 
social education has assumed world-wide 
importance. In the words of Dr. Bodet 
Torresj Director General of the UNESCO, 
it is one of the "most disquieting problems 
of the world”. Barring advanced countries 
of Europe and America, in most of the 
countries of Asia, South America and Africa, 
the standard of literacy is abjectly low. 
The UNESCO, otlier organisations, and the 
Governments of different under-developed 
countries have seriously begun to apply their 
minds to the solution of this burning pro- 
blem of the v/orld. It was only last July 
that the UNESCO held a special Inter- 
American Seminar at Brazil to consider tlie 
problem of educating nearly 10 crores of 
illiterate Adult Americans. A similar 
Seminar on Adult Education representing 
all the countries of Asia is already in 
-session at Mysore, to solve the same acute 
problem of the illiteracy of 70 crores of 
our unfortunate Adults of Asia. 

If in the present insecure world out-look, 
peace and security arc to be preserved it is 
essential that ^vc consider this problem of 
Adult Social Education as a ' national 
emergency. IVc arc glad to note that only 
tlic other day, -while inaugurating the Adult 
Education Seminar at Mysore, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad our Minister of 
Education stated that the Government of 


programme of Social Education in its sche- 
mes of the educational development of the 
country. Not only for the present gene- 
ration, but for the future generation also, 
we must completely educate the parents of 
today so that they in their turn may educate 
their own children and thus lay a sure 
foundation of new order of social peace 
and well-being for the whole world. 

Coming nearer home the percentage of 
literacy among adults in our country 
is hardly 10%, meaning tlrereby that 17 
crores of the brothers and sisters of our State 
have been grovelling in the mire of igno- 
rance. Imagine how we can run a modern 
democratic State requiring the fullest co- 
operation and civic participation of every 
adult citizen in the running of the State, 
when we have amongst every hundred men 
and women, 90 men and women to whom 
a printed page is a complete mystery. The 
picture is one of grave and anxious con- 
cern for our whole nation and the sooner 
we tackle the problem the better will be 
the future of India and the world. 

Even in Bombay, the prernier city in 
India, there are 10 lacs adults who, on 
account of circumstances beyond their 
control, have not had the benefit of recei- 
ving even the formal training in the 3 R’s. 
The movement of Adult Education— now 
called Social Education — in the city has 
just completed a decade and it will not 


ndia proposes to give first priorit}- to tlic be out of place to give here a bri ef resun 

Conimitteef ut the o^^°thc Social Education 

November, 1949. n^ccting ot the first Social Education Week, Bombay, 
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of the Committee’s work. The Committee 
has till October 1949 educated over 3 lacs of 
adults of whom 1 ,90,000 have passed the 
educational test. It is pertinent to note 
that of the latter 40,000 are women. These 
figures are in progressive stages or advance 
so far made. The average number of 
adults made literate in the first quinquen- 
nium 1939-44, was about 13,500 per year; 
in the second quinquennium 1944-49 it was 
19,000, while at present the figure has risen 
to over 25,000 per year. It may also be 
noted that other 20,000 adults annually 
attend the continuation classes known as 
Post Literacy Classes, and perfect what 
they have learnt in the initial Social 
Education classes. 

The Committee has been working out a 
Ten Year Plan adopted in 1946 and ap- 
proved by the Government of Bombay. 
The Plan aims at making the adult 
population of the city fully educated within 
ten years. This plan has been improved 
upon by what is known as the “New 
Approach to the Ten Year Plan”, which 
has led to a revitalising of the movement 
more especially in the matter of adminis- 
tration, supervision and teaching. 

The city, however, has its own difficulties 
and pioblems peculiar to a big industrial 
urban area. We have to work among the 
lowest of strata of ^ society — the people 
living in the slums — the labourers working 
in the numerous mills, workshops and fac- 
tories, the dock-workers, Harijans, Pathans, 
Bhaiyas and others. Our classes are held 
in the very homes of these pupils — ^in 
chawls, in verandahs, in shops, in streets, 
on footpaths and very few in Municipal 
School class rooms. Over 800 classes 
with 3 sessions per year of 4 months 
each are dotted all over this vast indus- 
trial area and mostly work during night 
time except for the classes for women, which 


work during day time. The adults tired 
after their daily toil have to be persuaded 
and cajoled to attend the classes. In spite 
of these handicaps, the response from the 
illiterate mass is fairly encouraging. There 
is a great deal of awakening of a new 
national spirit among the masses after the 
advent of freedom and what is needed 
is to canalise that awakening and that spirit 
into the right channels so as to make the 
great mass of workers a bulwark of the 
nation’s security and newly found freedom. 

We in the city have also to face the 
problem of the constant influx of illiterate 
adults who come down to Bombay from 
the rural areas from all over India seeking 
employment in the City Mills, * Workshops 
and Factories. On account of this conti- 
nuous influx of the rural population we 
have to serve as a clearing house for these 
adult illiterates for the ultimate benefit of 
the rural areas of the country. When 
these men and women after being educated 
return to their villages they in their turn 
as silent messengers spread the message of 
Social Education among the rural popu- 
lation of the country. With a floating 
population like this our progrees may look 
slow but we have the satisfaction of 
having in the ultimate analysis helped the 
State to some extent in the solution of the 
problem of liquidating illiteracy from the 
rural areas. In fact the more I see of 
• the movement in the City the more I 
feel that the two problems of liquidating 
illiteracy from the rural and urban areas 
are complementary and may not be con- 
sidered in water-tight compartments. They 
are only slightly differing facets of the same 
problem. 

It may be emphasised that the Com- 
mittee’s efforts are not confined merely 
towards making adults literate. Under the 
blinding illiteracy prevailing in the under- 
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developed parts of the city, we have pre- 
force to give precedence to the achievement 
of as high a literacy percentage as is 
possible. The imparting of literacy, how- 
ever, is only a means to a higher end 
and we have never lost sight of the broader 
aspects of adult social education, viz: 
education for informed and effective citi- 
zenship. The aim of Social Education has 
been not merely to give a better place in 
the labour market to the illiterate adult 
but to give him the opportunity for living 
a fuller, richer and more interesting life 
and to equip him for a more intelligent 
citizenship in a democratic state. Within 
the limited resources at our disposal, we 
have been trying to impart instruction in 
in our classes in matters relating to health, 
hygiene, sanitation, general knowledge, 
national history and geography, common 
current topics, civics and culture, so as to 
turn out not only literate, but informed, 
efficient and responsible citizens, under- 
standing more their duties than tlreir rights. 
All this is attempted to be achieved through 
educational and documentary films, cultural 
programmes, simple handicrafts, talks, cir- 
culating libraries, mobile audio-visual edu- 
cation van, social excursions, trips, com- 
munity gatherings, etc. 

For this great cause, we have been 
seeking in every way possible the^ co-ope- 
ration of the people themselves. We have 
formed Local and Chawl Committees to 
help us in organising and supervising the 
classes. \Vc have also appealed to the 
big employers of labour — especially the mill- 
owners to start classes of their own. A 
few mills have already started their own 
classes, others arc planning to do so. The 
G, I. P. and tlie B. B. &. C. I. Railway 
administrations arc also devising plans to 
educate their illiterate workers under our 
guidance. It is a bright sign for the 


future that our big employers of labour 
have been realising the salient truth that 
an educated worker is any day better and 
more efficient than an illiterate one. 

The Committee has also moved in another 
direction to meet the lack of good teachers. 
It has sought the co-operation of the 
student-world through the representatives 
of City Colleges and Schools. A scheme 
for enabling college students to participate 
in this campaign has been formulated by 
a committee of college Principals appointed 
last year. An oft repeated criticism against 
our present system of higher education is 
that it is divorced from the real and 
practical aspects of life and that it creates 
a vast gulf between the educated few and 
the masses. This criticism is to a large 
extent, justified and we should do all we 
can to remove it. Educating the masses 
is the best social service that our college 
and high school students can render. They 
will thereby come into close contact with 
the masses and will also learn what real 
social service means. This will mean 
double benefit to the giver and to the 
taker. Conscription of students of social 
service has become a live question of the 
day. Whatever decisions Government may 
take, shall I renew my appeal to all students 
voluntarily to help us in all possible ways 
specially by volunteering as teachers to 
educate our more unfortunate brethren. 

In our scheme of Social Education I 
envisage in the not distant future the 
founding of the first model community 
centre to be followed later by other such 
centres so that throughout the under-deve- 
loped areas of the city tlicse will seive as 
focal points of attraction for the people 
holding community gatherings, recreational 
and cultural activities etc. The necessity 
of a full-time Training College is long 
over-due to benefit not only our teachers 
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but teachers and social workers of the rural 
areas of the whole Province. 

The Social Education Week is an 
annual feature of our campaign and till 
last year was called the Literacy Week. 
With the wider meaning given to adult 
education, it has been called the First 
Social Education Week. This Week is 
being celebrated with the double purpose 
of concentrating the public mind on the 
urgent necessity of Social Education and 
also of making iip the deficit this year 
of about 2 lacs. The Committee has till 
now spent over 14 lacs on the campaign 
and the present annual expenditure comes 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 5 lacs. The 


Government of Bombay bears fifty percent 
of the yearly expenditure and the Bombay 
Municipality, I am glad to mention has 
increased the grant from Rs. 25,000/- to 
Rs. 50,000/- from the last year. For the 
rest of the expenditure, we have to depend 
on the generosity of the citizens of Bombay. 
They are responding to our call every year 
generously and I am sure, your special 
appeals today will most certainly result in 
an enthusiastic response^ from tlie people 
of our city— a city which rightly calls itself 
Urbs Prima in Indis — and which now aims 
at being "Urbs Prima Literatus in Indis ” — 
the first fully educated city in India. 
Jai Hind! 
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B. A., Punjab University 
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B. Sc., E. Punjab University 
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B. A., Bombay University 
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18 
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B. A., Bombay University 
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19 Mathur, J. L. 

B.A., Agra University 
M.A.j Lucknow University 
LL.B •f 

Jodhpur, Rajasthan 

20 Murthy, S. A. 

B. A., (Hons.), Mysore University 
Bhadravati, Mysore State 

21 Paiva, J. F. X. 

B. A., (Hons.) Madras University 
Colombo, Ceylon 

22 Pinto (Miss) I. 

M. A., Bombay University 
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B. A., Patna University 
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B. A., Nagpur University 
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B. A., Calcutta University 
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26 
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B. A., Agra University 
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B. A., Bombay University 
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28 
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B. A., Bombay University 
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B. A., Bombay University 
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B. A., Agra University 
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31 
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B. A., Agra University 
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32 
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B. A., Delhi University 
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A Community at the Cross-Road by 
Sapur Faredun Desai. New- Book Co., 
Bombay (pp. 201. Rs. 10/-) 

The Parsi Community, forming a tiny 
fractional part of the Indian people, has 
always been the focal point of deep 
interest for other communities in the 
country. However, the information 
available about the social, economic and 
other conditions of the Parsis is not com- 
mensurate with the deep interest felt in 
them. 

“A Community at the Cross-Road” by 
Sapur Faredun Desai, himself a member 
of the Parsi Community, fufills the long 
felt need for such a study, imparting 
fairly extensive and adequate information, 
about the social, economic and other as- 
pects of the life of contemporary Parsees. 
After portraying these aspects, the author 
points out the evils working at the heart 
of the Parsi society and which according 
to him tend towards its social, economic, 
moral and socio-biological disintegration. 
After diagnosing the disease, the author 
suggests remedies, determined by his par- 
ticular eugenic and sociological theories, 
to overcome their evils and arrest the 
process of disintegration. 

The book is rich in factual data repre- 
sented by numerous tables and graphs. 
Further, the . author has made instructive 
comparisons of the social conditions and 
tendencies of the Parsi Community with 
those of other communities. Though the 
author is animated with a profound love 
for his community, he fearlessly locates and 
reveals, throughout his research and gene- 
ralization, the weaker sides of the life of 
the community. His approach to the 


problem, is that of an investigator im- 
bued with the passion for objective truth. 
One may agree or disagree with the pro- 
gramme of remedies suggested by him for 
the regeneration of the Parsi society but 
one cannot remain unimpressed with the 
objective approach which he consciously 
adopts for investigating the problem. 

The Indian Parsis, the author remarks, 
are descendants of a powerful race which, 
centuries back lived in Iran and evolved a 
rich and complex civilization. 

Even when as a result of vicissitudes of 
history, a section of the race migrated to 
and settled in Western India, it made 
decisive contribution to the material and 
cultural advance of the new land in which 
it domiciled. 

In contrast to their glorious ancient tra- 
ditions and brilliant achievements of recent 
past, the author remarks, the contemporary 
Indian Parsi community is exhibiting 
alarming signs of social, socio-biological and 
economic degeneration. 

The author regrets the growing tendency 
among the Parsis to migrate from the rural 
area to cities. This has led to the under- 
mining of their physical and moral health. 
He further refers to the alarming growth of 
poverty among the once affluent Parsis 
during last few decades. Increasing strata 
of the Parsi population are being impove- 
rished in Bombay where 52% of the total 
Parsi population (about 12,00,00) is con- 
centrated. “Decades ago the Parsi 
Community boasted of not having a single 
beggar in its ranks. To-day that proud 
boast lies low. Apart from actual and 
professional beggary we have before us a 
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sorry spectacle of armies of economically 
hard hit families asking for helpjrom funds 
and philanthropic individuals”. The author 
estimates that about 40^ of the Parsis in 
Bombay live about the line of poverty. 
Even philanthropic Parsi societies are uo.- 
able to cope up with the problem. The 
descendants of a sturdy human stock are 
losing physical vitality, concludes the 
author. 

The author has stressed the falling birth 
rate among the Parsis as the most alarming 
evidence of the growing degeneration of 
the Parsi Community. “It is significant 
that the Bombay Parsis have fallen by 50% 
in their birth rate over what prevailed in 
the beginning of this Century”. Further, 
“If the present trends of birth and death 
rates continue, by 1961 the commuriity will 
begin to show an excess of deaths over 
births.” 

Late marriage is, according to the author, 
one of the principal causes of the falling 
birth rate in the Parsi Community. He 
castigates celebacy or late marriage due to 
preference for free life and higher standard 
of life as infringement of Zoroastrianism. 

The birth rate is falling even among the 
lower economic grades due to inadequate 
dietetic and housing conditions. However, 
it is among the upper classes that the 
birth rate is declining catastrophically. The 
relative preponderance of births among 
lower sections over those among educated 
and enterprising upper classes would lead, 
Uic autlior states, to a socio-biological de- 
terioration of the Parsis who constitute, 
according to him, a definite ethnic group. 

The autlior suggests a programme of 
mc.asurcs to arrest the falling rate of birth 
among tlic Parsis as ivcll as to strengthen 
tlic vximmunity biologically. “Obviously, 


the Parsis are on the decrease, unless the 
marriage rate goes up again and not only 
marriage rate but reproduction also.” And 
further, “All those intelligent persons who 
know their line should continue, must 
undertake parenthood responsibilities 
personally.” . 

The autlior’s view of almost selective 
breeding as the main means to raise an 
aristocratic stock (of intellect,, capacity and 
moral worth) approximates to that of 
Nietzsche and other biological sociologists 
who stressed the factor of heredity to the 
serious underestimate of the social environ- 
mental factors in shaping characters. If 
the upper classes exhibit intellectual,, aes- 
thetic and other capacities, it is because 
they have means and opportunity _for 
assimilating socially accumulated culture, 
higher education etc. A Bertrand Russell 
would have remained a crude human being ' 
if he had been isolated at birth from cultur- 
ally advanced English Society and if he had 
miraculously survived under the fostering 
care of a wolf-mother. Though genic 
structure inherited at birth is an important 
factor in the moulding of an individual, 
the environmental factor probably plays by 
far the greater role. 

The author is a racist in his sociological 
theory. He permits intermarriage between 
the Hindus and the Muslims on the ground 
that both belong to the same race. He 
logically interdicts intermarriage between 
the Parsis and other communites since he 
is a racist and regards the Parsis as a 
distinct ethnic unit. 

Inspitc of the note of alarm wliich the 
author sounds regarding the future of the 
Parsi Community, he is an optimist. In 
his coneluding remarks he says, “The Parsis 
of the present day arc descended from their 
Iranian ancestor who at one time owned 

a large and rich kingdom and no less a 
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they have means and opportunity Tor 
assimilating socially accumulated culture, 
higher education etc. A Bertrand Russell 
would have remained a crude human being ' 
if he had been isolated at birth from cultur- 
ally advanced English Society and if he had 
miraculously survived under the fostering 
care of a wolf-mother. Though genic 
structure inherited at birth is an important 
factor in the moulding of an individual, 
the environmental factor probably plays by 
far the greater role. 

The author is a racist in his sociological 
theory. He permits intermarriage between 
the Hindus and the Muslims on the ground 
that both belong to the same race. He 
logically interdicts intermarriage between 
the Parsis and other communites since he 
is a lacist and regards the Parsis as a 
distinct ethnic unit. 

Inspite of the note of alarm which the 
author sounds regarding the future of the 
Parsi Community, he is an optimist. In 
his concluding remarks he says, “The Parsis 
of the present day are descended from their 
Iranian ancestors who at one time owned 
a large and rich kingdom and no less a 
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culture. .. .Thus cheerfulness^ courage, 
diligence, loyalty, justice, tolerance, 
straightforwardness, generosity, prodigality, 
love for luxury, gaiety, amiability, hospitality, 
boisterousnessj alternating fits of hilarity and 
despondency etc, are some of the charac- 
teristics which most of the Parsis still 
possess”. With these qualities inherited 
and surviving he visualizes a bright future 
for the community. 

The books is a distinct contribution to 
the existing literature on the fife conditions 
of the intelligent, enterprizing, generous- 
hearted and dynamic Parsi Community and 
must be read by all. 

A. R. D. 

Social Insurance and India by Manohar 
R. Idgunji. Thacker & Co., Bombay, 
(pp. 352. Rs. 12/8/-), 

The Social Insurance movement, which 
has for its objective guaranteeing economic 
.security to the individual, in periods of 
unemployment or physical disability, is a 
live and important movement in the con- 
temporary society. Programmes of social 
insurance, of different efficacies, have been 
formulated and implemented, in various 
countries of the world, bringing partial 
relief to the poor and middle strata of 
society in those countries. During the 
present period of the Post-Second World 
War economic crisis, which has resulted 
in serious deterioration of the economic 
position of large mass of the people, the 
social insurance movement has gathered 
special momentum. Sociologists, econo- 
mists, politicians, industrialists and labour 
leaders of all nations have given greater 
attention to the question of social insurance. 

“Social Insurance and India” by 
Manohar R. Idgunji is a valuable con- 


tribution to the extremely limited literature 
on the subject at present existing in India. 

The book consists of two Parts. In Part 
I the author discusses the principles under- 
lying the Social Insurance movement, the 
problems germain to the movement such as 
Workmen’s Compensation, Sickness Insu- 
rance, Pension Insurance, and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance as also the financial 
aspects of Social Insurance such as 
financial resources, .the acturial tech- 
nique and financial administration. 
Part II embodies the author’s analysis 
of the socio-economic conditions of 
the people of India, his critique of the 
Social Insurance legislation enacted by 
various Indian governments, past and pre- 
sent, his evaluation of different schemes 
(both implemented and unimplemented) of 
social insurance operated by various bodies, 
and finally his own views and practical 
suggestions. 

The author in the book also refers to 
the historical genesis of the social insurance 
movement and draws a comparison bet- 
ween the social insurance movement in 
India with similar movements in important 
countries of the world. 

He has pointed out the role of the State 
in modern times in controlling and mana- 
ging, wholly or partly, the schemes of social 
insurance. This has the advantage of 
cheapening the cost of machinery of social 
insurance. 

The author discusses alternatives to social 
insurance suggested by other schools of 
thought. “While the alternative of public 
grants or" social assistance has been suggested 
in many places, the alternative of higher 
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wages and private savings have been sug- 
gested particularly in the U.S.A. He 
critieizes these alternatives. 

Regarding social assistance, he holds the 
view that it tends to have a demoralizing 
effect on its beneficiaries. He remarks 
“Charitable assistance given in the form 
of hospitals, grocery relief orders etc. is 
provided for workers who by their own 
independent and intelligent organization 
can help themselves. 

He concludes: “However, social assistan- 
ce, though useless as a substitute can be 
highly useful as a complement to social 
insurance, for instance, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, unemployment assistance 
schemes have been established on a per- 
manent and highly systematic basis, side 
by side with compulsory unemployment 
insurance”. 

The state exchequer, and the contributions 
made by the employers and the employees 
constitute the triple source of the finances 
requisite for implementing social insurance 
schemes. 

After dicussing the theory and practice 
of social insurance in general, the author 
deals with the problem of social insurance 
in relation to the concrete socio-economic 
conditions pevailing in India. The Social 
Insurance movement in India, he points 
out, is still in its infant stage and, therefore, 
staggeringly inadequate to provide econo- 
mic .security to millions of poverty-strikcn 
persons. 

He refers to the existing state of appalling 
poverty and consequent grave economic 
insecurity in which big section of the Indian 
lives. This has resulted in the undermining 
of the health and strength of the working 
population. He criticizes “the tendency to 
confine the problem of social security to 


the industrial population alone,” ignoring 
the agricultural population which constitutes 
almost 72 percent of the total population 
and which lives in dire poverty. 

The low level of economic development 
of India and the resultant insufficient 
national wealth are the principal obstacles 
in the way of successful introduction of 
social insurance in our country. Britain, 
U.S.A. and other countries were able to put 
into action gigantic social insurance schemes 
because they had as the prerequisite a 
highly developed , and rich national econo- 
my. Hence the author exhorts the Indian 
people to intensely concentrate of a pro- 
gramme of rapid economic development of 
the country. 

The author has clearly and convincingly 
explained the dependence of a comprehen- 
sive social insurance scheme, for success, 
on the material prosperity of a people, the 
result of a rich well-balanced highly deve- 
loped national economy. We will make one 
observation here. 

The author visualizes a stage in India’s 
economic development, a peak of economic 
prosperity, when due to tremendous growth 
of total national wealth, the realization of 
a comprehensive social insurance scheme 
guaranteeing social security to poor and 
needy sections of the nation will be econo- 
mically possible. He is, however, unable 
to conceive a phase in the country’s 
economic evolution when poverty and need 
themselves may disappear from Indian 
society. A planned and maximum utili- 
zation of science, technology, enormous 
natural resources of the country and labour 
power of the nation, would at some stage 
augment the total national wealth to an 
amazing degree. If this wealth were to 
be rationally distributed among, the people 
it is possible that want itself may vanish 
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and the very necessity of social insurance 
be eliminated. 

However effective a scheme of social 
insurance be, it presupposes a society with 
want and poverty. Inability to conceive 
a society without social insurance implies 
the pessimistic assumption that want and 
poverty rampant in society can never be 
liquidated and that consequently social in- 
surance will remain a permanent social 
necessity. 

As we said at the outset, the book is 
a useful addition to the meagre literature 
on the subject of Social Insurance in India. 
It is an able exposition of the problem of 
social insurance both in its theoretical and 


practical aspects. The author has also 
realistically related it to the , complex of 
social and economic conditions prevailing 
in our country. The book has an added 
significance to-day when the Indian people 
are living through a profound economic 
crisis (a part of the world economic crisis), 
when the process of impoverishment of the 
middle and lower strata of Indian society 
is advancing at an alarming tempo, when 
more than ever a scientific scheme of social 
insurance becomes vitally necessary for 
alleviating the suffering of- these strata. 

We recommend the book for persual to 
all serious students of Indian situation. 

A. R. D. 
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APPENDIX 

I. REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIVISION 


The rapid industrialisation of _ the country 
has emphasized the need for trained per- 
sonnel in all types of industries and ail 
walks of industrial life. In response to 
this growing need The Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences recently developed speciali- 
sation courses in Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Management, with Dr, M. V. 
Moorthy, who had advanced training in 
this field, in the U.S.A., in charge of the 
Division. The batch of students specialising 
in this field will graduate in December 
1949. The subjects are so chosen as to give 
them an understanding of the problems of 
Industrial Relations and Personnel Manage- 
ment in historical perspective along with 
principles and practices which obtain in 
various industries and countries. 

The subjects taught are; — 

1. ‘Indian labour problems’ — a course 
designed to give factual presentation of the 
many problems facing labour. 

2. ‘Indian Industries’ — a study of the 
material resources of the country tracing 
the origin, development and distribution of 
various industries. 

3. ‘Labour Unions, History, Structure 
and Function^’. This course gives details 
about the development of Unions and their 
patterns with the social, economic and 
political forces influencing them. 

4. ‘Labour , Legislation’ covers a compa- 
rative study of important legislative 
enactments regarding labour. 

5. ‘Industrial Disputes and Collective 
Bargaining’. It is an advance course 
investigating into the causes of industrial 
disputes with reference to current case 
material. 

JO 


6. ‘Labour Welfare Administration . 
This course discusses the philosophies of 
labour welfare and includes a detailed study 
of the scope and functions of a separate 
labour department, its organisation and 
management. 

7. ‘Human Relations in Industry’ — deals 
with the factory as a social' unit composed 
of different individuals with varying res- 
ponsibilities and interests. 

8. ‘Personnel Management’ — leads to the 
understanding of variouT' types of personnel 
patterns obtained in industries in India and 
abroad. 

9. ‘Industrial Psychology’, This course 
is designed to give students an understanding 
of mental and emotional problems arising 
vdthin the modern industrial system. 

10. ‘Industrial Health and Hygiene’ — 
covers plant sanitation in relation to human 
needs. 

Lectures and classroom work are managed 
by Dr. B. H. Mehta, Dr. A. M. Lorenzo 
and Dr, M. V. Moorthy. Apart from these 
■ members of the Faculty, the Institute was 
fortunate in having as honorary lecturers Mr. 
C. W. Cable, Personnel Officerj Firestone 
Tyre and Rubber Company, to teach ‘Person- 
nel Management’, while Mr. Headderly from 
the same Company obliged us by giving 
courses on ‘Time and Motion Study’. ,Mr. 
Chirputkar, Industrial Relations ' Officer, 
Ford Motor Company, handled classes on 
Industrial Relations’. Mr. Edward, Person- 
nel Officer, Associated Cement Company, 
taught ‘Labour Legislation’ to the students. 
On a special request by the'- Institute, the 
Government of India kindly deputed as 
Honorary visiting lecturer. Dr. M. N, Rao 
of the All India Institute of Industrial 
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Hygiene^ Calcutta, to lecture on Industrial 
Hygiene. Mr. Richard Deverall, represen- 
tative in India of the American Federation 
of Labour, also was kind enough to give a 
course of five lectures on ‘Trade Union 
Movement in the World*. The Tata Ins- 
titute places on record its cordial appre- 
ciation of the services of these gentlemen 
and also thanks the above mentioned 
organisations for their generous co-operative 
gesture. 

The Industrial Relations Division formed 
two seminar committees, one consisting of 
Miss K. Parmar and Mr. Gokhale, and 
another consisting of Mr. Bose, Mr. Baliga 
and Miss Kalle. A panel discussion led 
by the famous Trade Union leader, 
N. M. Joshi, on ‘Industrial Disputes’ and 
participated by several students was a model 
discussion in several ways, providing a new 
experience in methods of group discussion. 
Further, two interesting lectures were arran- 
ged one by Dr. Dastur, Tata Mills, on Hu- 
man Relations in Industry’ and another by 
Mr. Wazkar, Registrar, Industrial Court, on 
Industrial Disputes and their Settlement’. 
An important activity of the Division was 
‘Industrial Relations Workshop Class’ which 
was planned, but could not be gone through 
for pressure of work on the staff; It is 
hoped to effectuate this programme next 
term and material is under preparation for 
the workshop classes. 

Amongst other activities may be men- 
tioned an industrial relations film show 
arranged at the Famous Cine Laboratories, 
Mahalaxmi. The films were supplied by the 
Ford Motor Co., The Burmah-Shell and the 
Lever Bros., and Mr. Chirputkar of The 
Ford Motor Go,, gave the commentary. The 
students paid a visit to the plant of The 
Firejtone Tyre and Rubber Company. Mr. 
Gable, Personnel officer of the factory, took 
the students round and explained the use 


of modern appliances installed therein. 
The students were particularly impressed by 
the canteen which was being installed along 
modern lines, at the factory. 

In order to provide practical experience 
in the field of industrial relations to the 
extent it is possible, the students were placed 
in the factories, labour welfare centres and 
labour unions. The students so placed 
were expected to acquire first hand know- 
ledge of the factory or the union setup, the 
routine procedure, labour and management 
relations in their various phases and person- 
nel functions through the field woyk centres 
in which they were placed. The Institute 
is grateful to the following for accepting our 
students for such field work placements; 
(l)The Khatau Makanji Mills; (2) The 
Swadeshi Mills; (3) The Tata Oil Mills; 
(4) The Artytoys; (5) The Bell Telephone 
Company; (6) The Municipal Welfare 
Centre, Foras Road; (7) The B. B. &. C. I. 
.Railway; (8) The G. I. P. Railway; and 
(9) The local Unions of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress. In spite of the 
warm co-operation we had from these 
organisations the field-work programme 
could not be made fully satisfactory for lack 
of supervisory staff and other inherent diffi- 
culties involved in an activity of this type. 
In addition to increasing the sppervisory 
staff, it is increasingly realised that without 
the active co-operation of the Mill Owners’ 
Association and the Government of Bombay 
the field work activity of the Industrial 
Relations Division of the Institute will not 
be an unqualified success. Plans are being 
made already to do the needful in this 
regard. 

The Institute had several requests for 
training candidates from various Govern- 
ment and private organisations. Also there 
were many placement requests by a few 
leading industries. For several unavoidable 
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reasons, we are sorry.it has not been possible 
to meet all these demands. However, we are 
happy to note that these are indications of 
the public appreciation of our training pro- 
gramme; and there is, indeed, need for 
increased activity and expansion on our part 
in this field. 

Many -public and private agencies have 
availed themselves of the honorary services 
of both Dr. B. H. Mehta and Dr. M. V. 
Moorthy as often these could spare time. 
Dr. Moorthy also served on the Workers’ 
Education Committee appointed by the 
government of Bombay and as member, 
made important recommendations. He also 
conducted research for the Municipality of 
Bombay on the squatters’ problem and em- 
bodied his findings in a report which has 
been submitted to the Municipal Commis- 
sioner. In his research Dr. Moorthy was 
assisted by several students of the Institute 


interested in the problem of houseless labour. 
It is also relevent to mention that the 
Hindustan Aircraft Factory, Banglore, has 
through the Institute, invited Dr. Moorthy 
to advise the management on their indus- 
trial relations organization problems. It is 
thus very encouraging that the staff of the 
Institute in giving its, services, whenever, and 
as much as it can to outside agencies. 

In canying out our several activities we 
were, to some extent, handicapped by the 
distance at which the Institute is situated 
from the centre of the city* as also by the 
departure, to England, early first term, of 
Dr. A. M. Lorenzo in charge of social 
research section. However, taking- into 
account of our modest success so far achieved 
in the field it may be concluded that it has 
been a revealing experience in an unexplored 
field both to the students as well as to the 
Institute. 


H REPORT ON MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


Medical Social Work is the application 
of social work principles to medical settings 
with special emphasis on social case work. 
Workers with this special type of training 
are usefuls in hospitals, public health and 
welfare agencies. 

Humanitarian work with the sick has been 
known in India from ancient times. But 
the organisation of social semce for the 
sick on a professional level based on the 
scientific understanding of human behaviour 
and social and emotional components of 
illness is a new development in our country. 
The Sir Joseph Bhore Health Survey and 
Development Committee recommended in 
their report to government that every 
major hospital should have a hospital social 
service department and emphasised the im- 


portance of medical social workers in the 
sphere of hospital work. The Bhore com- 
mittee also recommended the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences as an institution able to 
offer training in this new field of social 
service. In order to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Committee in regard 
to the employment of social workers in 
hospitals, the Governing Board of The Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences ' agreed in the 
year 1944 to make provision for offering 
specialisation courses in this field. It was 
in December, in 1944 that Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, the Director of the Institute, 
went to the United States, negotiated with 
U. S. State Department for the services 
of a vdsiting professor in the subject of 
medical social work. After several months 
the U. S. State Department succeeded in 
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securing the' services of Miss Lois Blakey of 
the University of Louisville, Kentucky, as 
Visiting Professor. Miss Blakey, who has 
extensive experience not only of teaching 
and directing field work but also of working 
in medical social work departments in the 
U. S. hospitals and during the war period 
in the Red Cross Hospitals in Europe, 
arrived in November, 1946. In order to 
gain personal knowledge of Indian condi- 
tions before beginning her work. Miss Blakey 
spent the first few months in contacting 
medical men and visiting hospitals to 
familiarise -herself with our health pro- 
blems, hospital administration and our 
doctors’ awareness of the social factors in- 
fluencing diseases. 

When the preliminaiy spade work was 
over. Miss Blakey proceeded to organise a 
new department of medical social work and 
to plan class-room instruction and field 
work for students specialising in the sub- 
ject. As medical social work v/as a new 
profession in India, the training of per- 
sonnel for such work had to be planned on 
an experimental basis and so a scheme for 
the training of medical workers was 
prepared. 

Medical social service is based on the 
assumption that the medical care to be 
effective requires consideration of the total 
needs of the individual — social and emo- 
tional as well as physical. It is rather 
treating the person who has the disease 
and not the diseased condition alone. This 
requires a knowledge of the way the social 
situation of the patient affects the disease 
itself, an understanding of the fact that the 
patient brings his social attitudes into the 
hospital with him, and further that the 
medical treatment will be effective only as 
the patient is able to use the treatment re- 
commended in the social situation to which 
he returns. Without tliis kind of indivi- 


dualised knowledge of the patient it is not 
possible to open up for him any vistas 
broader than the illness with which he lives. 
It is the medical social worker who brings 
the, individualised knowledge of the patient 
to the doctor. This makes for a sound plan 
of care which usually shortens the duration 
of illness and consequent need for medical 
treatment. 

The medical social workers are specialists 
functioning as liaison officers between the 
doctors and the patients. They are trained 
to understand the physician’s point from 
both the medical and social angles and 
interpret the patient’s social conditions to 
the doctor. The diagnosis and treatment 
of disease and of social problems related to. 
it require, however, technical knowledge. The 
medical social workers, therefore, must be 
persons who by professional education in a 
school of social work have acquired the 
knowledge and technique of social diagnosis 
and treatment. The physician recognises 
physical s)'mptoms and seeks the underly- 
ing causes of the disease. The skilled medi- 
cal social worker recognises the social 
symptoms of human distress. Each possesses 
knowledge which the other does not and the 
making of a medical social diagnosis is a 
joint process in which the physician and the 
medical social worker co-operate. 

The scheme of instruction in medical 
social work was evolved on the basis of 
these • salient factors on medical social 
service. The training programme for medi- 
cal social workers was designed to cover 
a period of two years and a half divided 
into five terms. Miss Blakey put through 
the programme during the period she was 
on the Faculty of the Institute 
as Visiting Professor from Novem- 
ber, 1946 to September, 1948.' She 
was also appointed Hon. Supervisor of 
Medical social work in the Sir G. T. 
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and the Cama and Albless hospitals. Miss 
Blakey' devoted much of her time and 
energy to the training of the three newly 
appointed medical' social workers and to the 
setting up of social service departments m 
the above mentioned hospitals. 

A hospital social service department is of 
vital importance in hospital administration. 
The tackling of personal' dnd environmental 
factors of patients through a hospital social 
service department cuts down expenditure 
in the long run. Very often it so happens 
that the same ailments in the same patients 
are treated again and again. The underly- 
ing causes are never found out and money 
is spent without achieving substantial re- 
sults. Expensive medical treatment may be 
fruitless if social obstacles to its effectiveness 
are not removed. 

During the period Miss Blakey was in 
India, Dr. Miss G. R. Bannerjepj a graduate 
of the Institute, was sent abroad to undergo 
advanced training in medical and psychia- 
tric social work at the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Bannerjee specialised in social 
work in medical and psychiatric settings 
and obtained the Master’s degree of the 
Chicago University. Miss Blakey returned 
to the U. S. in October, 1948 and Dr. Miss 
Bannerjee who joined the Faculty of the 
Institute took charge of the programme of 
medical social work from Miss Blakey, in 
July, 1948, Miss Blakey, however, continued 
with us till the end of September, 1948 
organising the basic training programme, 
ivhile Miss Bannerjee took charge of the 
specialised programme for medical social 
workers. From July, 1948 to March 1949 
Miss Bannerjee supervised the work of the 
medical social workers at the Sir J. J., G. T., 
and Cama & Albless hospitals, in Bombay. 
From April, 1949, she has been supervising 
the work of the medical social workers at 
the Sir J. J. Group of Hospitals only, as 
the medical social workers at the other two 


Fellowships. 

The first batch of students specialising 
in medical social work (1947-49) consists 
of six, students and they will complete their 
training in December, 1949. Besides this 
batch of six students, a student, who had 
finished her training in general social work 
at the Institute in 1946, was deputed • by 
the Delhi government in 1948, to specialise 
In medical social work. She finished 
her training in April, 1949. Another alumnus 
of the Institute who had graduated in 1942 
is undergoing training, this year, for medi- 
cal social work and she will be completing 
her specialisation in December, 1949. - 

The Sir J. J. Group of Hospitals’ Social 
Service Department has been made a field 
v.'ork centre for our students specialising in 
medical social work since August, 1948, 
Our medical social work students have been 
taking up cases from the psychiatry depart- 
ment since May, 1949, and are thus able 
to receive training in Psychiatric Social 
Work as well. 

A new development in the field of 
medical social work has been the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Campaign in India. At the 
sixth Tuberculosis Workers’ Conference, held 
in Calcutta, in December, 1948, the impor- 
tance of the role of the social worker in the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign was discussed 
on the basis of an instructive paper 
presented on the subject by Dr. Miss 
G. R. Bannerjee. 

Miss Bannerjee in her paper dealt with the 
functions of the social worker in the Tuber- 
culosis Campaign and emphasised the impor- 
tance of such workers in the Tuberculosis 
hospitals and clinics. As a results of this 
paper the Tuberoulosis Association of India 
has now approached the Ministry of Health, 
Government of India, to arrange for the 
training of Tuberculosis social workers at our 
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Institute which has been a pioneer insti- 
tution in the field of medical social work. 

From July, 1949, our medical social work 
students have been participating in the 
programme of the Organised Home Treat- 
ment Clinic of the Bombay Province Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association. 

In coming years, it is felt that the scope 
oi medical social work will undoubtedly be 
widened and there will be a greater need 
of medical social workers in various fields 
connected with health problems. There 
will be a greater demand for medical social 


workers not only in various hospitals and 
clinics but also in public health schemes for 
the control of Tuberculosis, Venereal Disease, 
Malaria and Leprosy and the programme 
relating to the health and hygiene in indus- 
tries etc. We hope we shall be able to train 
in future more and more social workers 
with post-graduate qualifications in this 
specialised field of social work and that the 
government and the public will appreciate 
their services and give the profession of 
medical social work the economic and social 
status which it so well deserves. 


Ill DR. LORENZO’S STUDY TOUR 


Research is highly necessary in 
the planning of social economic pattern of 
a country. It will be of immense help 
to administrators in solving current social 
problems effectively. The need for scien- 
tific development of Social Research is 
felt more in a country like India which 
is faced, after the independence, with 
many such problems. 

Dr. A. M. Lorenzoj Reader in Applied 
Economics and Social Research, Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, was awarded, 
last April, a United Nations Fellowship, 
to study Methods of Social Research in 
the United Kingdom, for about six months. 
His observation programme was divided 
into three broad sections, viz. (a) Theory 
and Practice of Rural Social Research, (b) 
Methods and Problems of Urban Social 
Resarch, and (c) Organisation and Admi- 
nistration of Social Research Agencies. 

During this period of observation. Dr. 
Lorenzo was attached to the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute, Oxford 
University, to study methods of research 
and to make a survey of research in 
Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. 
Besides,, he visited many Social Research 
Institutes, in European Universities, and 


observed the working and organization of 
Community Centres, Youth Clubs and 
Settlements. These studies were supple- 
mented by careful perusal of relcvent 
literature and discussions with experts. 

Dr. Lorenzo received a special training 
in Methods and Techniques of Social Sur- 
veys at the Government Social Surveys, 
under Mr. Louis Moss, in London; he was 
also attached to the Ministry of Labour 
for a short observation programme on 
problems of Industrial Welfare and person- 
nel Management. 

Dr. Lorenzo, has submitted a detailed 
report of his study and observations to the 
United Nations and the Government of 
India respectively* and we hope his valuable 
suggestions will be of great help in the 
planning and development of Social 
Research on scientific lines in India. 

Since his return to India, in October, 
1949, Dr, Lorenzo has reorganised the 
Department of Social Research at this 
Institute and has undertaken social surveys 
on Social Economic Aspects of the Drink 
Problem in the Bombay Province and the 
Planning of Shopping Centres in Greater 
Bombay besides other social problems of 
^vider importance. , ^ 
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IV T. J. PANAKAL. FOR SPECIALISED TRAINING IN CRIMINOLOGY 


The study of criminology and penology 
is much neglected in India. Thdrc are no 
University departments or special institu- 
tions in this country offering advanced 
courses in these fields. The need for train- 
ing personel for prisons has been greatly 
felt. Some of the Provincial governments 
have approached the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences for opening a department to teach 
these subjects. To meet this great demand 
the Institute is now planning to provide 
.cpecialisation in this field from December 
1950.' 

As a first step in this direction the Insti- 
tute is now preparing members of the staff 
who would be assoeiated with the work 
of this new department. For this reason 
it has deputed Mr. J. J. Panakal B. Sc., 


Dip. S. S. A., who has been working on the 
staff on the Institute as Research Assistant, 
to make a detailed study in this field at 
the school of Social Administration, Ohio 
State University, U. S. A., which is a reco- 
gnised institution, under the direction of Dr. 
Walter G. Reckless, who is a well-known 
criminologist and author of several standard 
books on the subject. Mr. Panakal joined 
the University on September 26, 1949. He 
will spend two years in the U. S. preparing 
for his M. A. and Ph. D. examinations. 

Mr. Panakal is a graduate of the Madras 
University and had two-year training at the 
Tata Institute before he joined its staff. 
As a Research Assistant he specially equip- 
ped himself to make a detailed study in 
this field. 


V LIBRARY REPORT 
{July to November, 1949) 


The Library at the beginning of the 
term contained 7599 volumes (inclusive of 
Bound Volumes of Periodicals) to which 
214 more were added, during the period 
of six months, bringing the total to 7813. 
These 214 Volumes include also 22 gift books 
received from various institutions, chief 
amongst these being: (1) Yale University 
Library; (2) Department of Social Services, 
Australia; and (3) United States Children’s 
Bureau. 

Besides books, the library resources have 
been enriched by the receipt of useful pam- 
phlets and reports from various institutions, 
social agencies and Trusts like Russel Sage 
Foundation, American Library Association 
and others. Governments of Orissa and 
Central Provinces have recently intimated 
that they would be sending us free of 
cost their administrative reports on Labour 


Welfare, Crime, Juvenile Delinquency and 
Child Welfare. 

The Libraiy has been subscribing to 50 
periodicals to which the following few were 
added during this term: 

1. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 

2. Journal of Criminal Law. 

3. Journal of Clinical Psychopathology. 

4. Membership American Prison Asso- 
ciation. 

5. Approved School Gazette. 

6. Howard Journal. 

In addition to the subscribed journals 
we receive 36 journals on exchange with 
our “Indian Journal of Social Work”. We 
received the undermentioned journals on 
gift subscription for a period of one year; 
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(a) From Mr, Carl Murchison of the 
Journal Press 

1. Journal of Genetic Psychology. 

2. Genetic Psychology Monographs. 

3. Journal of General Psychology. 

4. Journal of Social Psycholog)'. 

5. Journal of Psychology. 

{a) From United States Informatio7i 
Services 

1. Time. 

2. Newsweek. 

(c) From Urban League of Kanasas City 

1. Prison Journal. 

Dr. Dorothy E. Adams_, Editonal 
Secretary to Federal Probation Quarterly 
has very kindly added our library to the 
mailing list of" “Federal Probation Quarterly” 
free of cost. 

This brings the total number of period- 


icals received: 

Subscribed . . 50 

New additions . . 6 

On Exchange , . 36 

Gift subscription . . 8 

Gratis . . 14 


Total Number . . 114 


New Classification. — ^The whole . of 
Industrial Relations section has been clas- 
sified according to Dewey Decimal System 
and special author numbers have been 
assigned to . each of the authors. The 
catalogue cards are almost complete in 
all their details on an average of four 
cards per volume. Alongside, the original 
routine of accessioning, classifying and pre- 
paring, catalogue cards according to old 
specification has to be consistently followed. 

The total circulation of books in various 
sections of the Library comes to 2,625 i.e. 


500 books on an average every month. These 
figures do not include the circulation of 
books amongst the faculty members, books 
of the Reserved Shelf, Ready Reference 
books, and references to periodicals. The 
figures of issues for Reports, Pamphlets and 
Bulletins could , not be maintained. 

The following Student Library Workers 
have been assigned the work of the Library 
as under: — 

1. Mr. J. Kumar. Taking stock of the 

Library. 

2. Mr. S. C. Rao. Periodical Indexing. 

3. Mr. V. Sharma. Periodical Lidexing. 

4. Mrs. I. Deshpande. Reserved Shelf 

Supervision. 


Mr. 

F. S. 

Shaw. Pamphlets^ Reports 




and Bulletins. 

Mr. 

V. 

V. 

Sarangdhar. Paper 




Clippings. 

Mr. 

P. 

R. 

Gaikwad. Periodical 


Section. 

8. Mr. M. Shah. Accessioning and Pre- 

paring books for shelves. 

9. Mr. H. N. Kaul. Bibliography and 

list of missing books. 

The details of work done by the Student 
Library V\''orkcrs will require 'a separate 
report but on the whole, the work done by 
them is satisfactory. 

Reference Service. — ^The reference service 
is the most useful operative part of the work 
of the Library; in fact, every other work 
in the Library culminates in it. The students 
are helped to help themselves. They arc 
guided by a sequence of useful suggestions 
to the right reference books and then made 
to locate and abstract the required infor- 
mation by their own efforts. This reference 
service has been also extended to Alumni, 
institutions and outside individuals, Many 
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enquiries regarding reading lists. Bibliogra- 
phies and list of new additions are answer- 
ed. Requests from Alumni residing outside 
Bombay and requiring books for their con- 
sultation received prompt attention. Efforts 
are made in every possible way to make the 


resources of the Library available to the 
students and Alumni of the Institution who 
need their reference consultation and study. 

B. I. Trivedi. 

Librarian. 


VI. OUR ALUMNI— OVERSEAS SCHOLARS AND U. N. FELLOWS 

Overseas Scholars 


NAME: 

1. *Anantanarayanan, P. S. 

2. *Bannerjee, Miss G, R. 

3. Batlivala, Miss A. 

4. *Dordi, Miss P. H. 

5. *Gopal Rao, G. K. 

6. Gupta, A. N. 

7. *Kaikobad, N. F. 

8. *Kulkarni, D. V. 

9. Kutar, Miss M. J. 

10. Nanavatty, M. G. 

11. Panakal, J. J. 

12. ^Ram, E. J, S. 

13. Shah, Mrs. J. 

14. Sobhani, Miss H. Y. Z, 

15. Vakharia, Miss P. H. 


Country and .Institution: 

University of Toronto, Canada 

University of Chicago, U.S.A. 

Smith College, Mass., U.S.A. 

Columbia University, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

Ministry of Labour, United 
Kingdom. 

United Kingdom 

Pittsburgh University, Penn., 
U.S.A. 

Columbia University, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

National Institute of Mental 
Health, London, 

United Kingdom. 

Western Reserve Universit), 
U.S.A. 

Ohio State University Ohio, 
U.S.A. 

Ministry of Labour, United 
Kingdom. 

Charles University, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Columbia University, U.S.A. 
U. N. Fellows ** 


Field of Specialisation : 

Industrial Psychology. _ 

Social Work in Medical and 
Psychiatric Settings. 
Psychiatric Social’ Work. 
Medical Social Work. 

Labour Welfare. 

Trade Unionism. > 

Social Group Work. 

Institutional Care of Children, 

Education and Care of the 
Mentally Retarded. 

Family Case Work. 

Criminology and Social 
Research. 

Labour Welfare, 

Sociology. 

Physio-therapy. 

Child _ Welfare and Psychiatric 
Social Work. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


NAME: Country Visited: 


Field of Observation: 


fBhave, J. V. United Kingdom. 

iCabinetmaker Miss P. H. United Kingdom. 

tGoel, O, P. United Kingdom, 

Sweden and Denmark. 

fGupta, J. P. United States. 

fHarshe, G. N. United States. 

Kutar, Miss M. J. United States. 

tRajadyaksha, Mrs. K. United States. 

fRenu, Mrs. I. United States. 

fSingh, Wilfred United States. 

■fTaraporewalla, Miss D. M. United Kingdom. 

fThozuth, Kechavara United States. 


Labour Welfare. 

Social Research. 

Child Welfare. 

Public Welfare and Juvenile 
Delinquency, 
luvenile Delinquency. 
Education and Care of the 
Mentally Handicapped. 
Medical Social Work. 

Child Guidance. 

Public Welfare and Institutional 
Care of the Handicapped. 
Child and Youth Weliare. 
Juvenile Delinquency. 


^Students who have returned to India after completing the period of training 
tStudenfs who have returned to India after completing the period of obsen-ation. 
**Unitcd Nations Social Welfare Fellows, 


XI 
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VII REPORT OF THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 

( 1948 - 49 ) 

^Dr. Mrs. Kamala. Bhoota) 


Mental' Health Built in Childhood . — 
With the advancement of psychology and 
psychiatry, there has evolved a very signi- 
ficant concept, namely, the concept of 
mental health. A mentally healthy indivi- 
dual is one who radiates poise and self- 
confidence. He is not burdened by such 
destructive emotions as excessive jealousy, 
worry, fear or hatred. Therefore, he is 
able to use his abilities in the best way 
possible. It is evident that there can be 
no happiness without mental health. Mental 
health is the foundation of good citizenship. 
A complete breakdown of mental health is 
seen in a person who is ‘insane’, retiring 
completely from reality into a make-believe 
world of his own where he is the king, or 
where he is surrounded by enemies. A less 
severe disturbance is seen in persons, who 
cannot get along without tyrannising others, 
who resort to drinking as a means of escape 
from difficulties, who are excessively retiring 
and docile, who are very ‘nervous’ and so 
on. How do people get that way? Research 
and experience has brought to light an 
outstanding fact, namely, that the source 
of these difficulties is found in childhood 
experiences. The way the child has been 
treated and looked upon by various mem- 
bers of the family, the experiences he has 
had such as, death in the family, experience 
at school, operations, etc., play a most 
important role in his emotional development, 
and determine to a large extent, his adult 
behaviour and happiness. 

These findings mean that mental health 
can be made or unmade in childhood. If 
a child is to grow up into a mentally healthy, 
well-balanced person, he must have proper 
love and a feeling of security. Likewise 


any symptoms of disturbed mental health 
in the child should receive prompt scien- 
tific attention. In the course of growth, 
children present problems, such as, jealousy, 
destructiveness, truancy, stealing, or lying. 
These are but symptoms that the child is 
emotionally disturbed, maladjusted, and that 
his mental health is affected. 

These problems should not be ignored 
in the vain hope that everything will be 
alright when he grows up! It is not 
impossible to correct the emotional diffi- 
culties in an adult caused by unpleasant 
childhood experiences. However, it is much 
easier and wiser to treat them in childhood. 
Childhood is a plastic period, and as Dr. 
White has put it “ a golden age for mental 
hygiene.” 

The role of the Child Guidance Clinic . — 
When children show symptoms of maladjust- 
ment, parents need ejqaert help in dealing 
with them. Such help may be obtained from 
the Child Guidance' Clinic. In the Clinic, 
an efifort is made to investigate and under- 
stand the cause underlying the child’s 
behaviour and to formulate a treatment pro- 
gramme in terms of the cause. The Clinic 
does not merely aim at removing the 
symptom for which the child may have 
been referred, but also tries to help the 
child to achieve useful skills, knowledge, 
and behaviour patterns and attitudes so that 
he may solve his life problems with 
increasing independence and maturity of 
judgement. 

In order to help children towards mental 
health, the Child Guidance Clinic has a 
staff of specialists. It may be pointed out, 
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here, that not every one who has studied 
psychology is qualified to work in a Child 
Guidance'Glinic. The skills and knowledge 
necessary for a child guidance worker are 
acquired through specialised study and 
training. 

- There are three types of specialists in a 
Child Guidance Clinic. They are, the 
Social Case Worker, the Psychologist and 
the Psychiatrist. When the child is referred 
to the Clinic, each one of tliese specialists 
studies him. The Social Case. Worker dis- 
• cusses the child’s development and home 
background with the parents. The 
Psychologist studies the child by observing 
him at play in the playroom provided in 
the Clinic. ^ 

Quite often, he makes use of the 
psychological tests to obtain a better picture 
of his mental developments and his per- 
sonality adjustments. The Psychiatrist 
tries to probe into his emotional life to 
gain insight from still another direction 
into the cause underlying the child’s 
problems. 

Having studied the child independently, 
these specialists together discuss the case 
child from their respective points of view 
and then plan to implement a treatment 
programme; Usually the treatment consists 
of play for the child in the Clinic and 
interviews with the parents and the Child. 
Sometimes it may also necessitate a change 
in the child’s environment. ' 

But the usual child guidance treatment is 
carried on through play and interviews, 
and it calls for active co-operation on the 
part of parents. 

The Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences.—Thls Clinic 


was founded in 1937. It was then the fii'st 
of its kind in the whole of India. The 
child guidance movement originated in the 
U.S.A, where the first Child Guidance clinic 
was founded in 1920. From there the move- 
ment has spread to other countries inclu- 
ding India. 

In 1937, when the Child Guidance Clinic 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
was founded it was located at the Health 
Visitors’ Institue, New Nagpada Road, 
Byculla, Bombay. However, during. the riots 
in 1946-47 it became inaccessible to the 
clients, and its work came to a standstill. 
Therefore, in June, 1947, it was transferred 
to the Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital for Chil- 
dren, Parel, Bombay. The change has been 
very beneficial to the Clinic. The present 
location is pleasant and cheerful, and the 
hospital authorities are very co-operative in 
every way, frequently giving our patients at- 
tire Child Guidance "Clinic such medical tests 
as may be necessary. 

Staff. — The Clinic consists of the following 
staff : 

Mrs, Kamala Bhoota, M.A. Ph.D. 
(Michigan) ^Supervisor and Psycho- 
logist. 

K.'R. Masani, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P., 

D.P.M. (Lond.) Consultant Psychiatrist. 
N. S. Vahia, M. D, (Bom.) Psychiatrist, 
Mrs. Indira Renu, B.A., (Madras), B. T. 

(Mysore), Dip. S.S.A. (T.I.S.S.) 
Psychiatric Social Worker. 

Dr. Miss G, R, Banerjee, B.A. (Hons.) 
(Calcutta), M.A. (Benares), D. Phil. 
(Allahabad), Dip. S.S.A. (T.I.S.S.), 
M.A. ('Chicago) . Consultant.' 

Material Equipment.— The Child Guidan- 
ce Clinic is located in the out-patient 
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department of the hospital. On clinic days, 
the hospital holds it medical out-door clinic 
elsewhere so that their regular rooms may 
be used by the Child Guidance Clinic. 

The space thus alloted includes two rooms 
for individual interviews, 3 play-rooms and 
one room for records, equipment, and for 
the use of student social workers. All 
play equipment and furniture are arranged 
just before clinic hours. One play-room is 
equipped for sand and water play while 
the other play-room is given over to doll 
play or play with toy animals. The third 
play-room is furnished with a long child-size 
table and chairs; here children can work 
with crayons, paints, clay or chalk. Often 
the out-door space is used for group play 
and group therapy. 

Clinic Hours . — The Clinic hours are from 
4.30 P.M. to 6.30 P.M. on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. The children are observed during 
this time, by the psychologist and psychia- 
trist while the social case worker sees the 
parent. She also visits the child’s family at 
home from time to time. Any psychological 
testing that may be required is done outside 
the clinic hours by appointment. A fee 
is charged for mental testing. The Clinic 
is closed during the summer vacation for 
a month and in December for ten days. 

Intake Procedure . — Children below 16 
can be referred to this Clinic for treatment. 
The parent or guardian (whoever brings 
the child to the Clinic) is seen by the 
social worker first.. The case is accepted 
for treatment if . the problem is such as 
can be treated at the Child Guidance Clinic, 
and provided the parent is willing to co- 


operate in the treatment. When the case 
cannot be accepted for treatment the 
Clinic gives diagnostic service, and makes 
recommendations as to where the client may 
secure further help. For example, though 
a mentally defective child is not accepted 
for treatment, mental defect is diagnosed 
and the parent is given guidance as to the 
care and education of the child. 

Treatment Methods . — ^The patient attends 
the Clinic once or twice a week. He is 
allowed to play in any play-room he likes. 
He is introduced to other children with 
whom he may play if he wishes. His play 
is carefully observed and recorded. Such 
free play enables the child to express his 
conflicts and tensions and this self-expression 
has diagnostic as well as therapeutic value. 
Most children when they first come to the 
Clinic appear timid and too inhibited to 
play freely. They have to be assured that 
it is quite permissible to play with any 
material in the Clinic and to draw or make 
whatever they please. 

After a child becomes familiar with the 
play material, and the clinical setting, he 
is interviewed at play by the Psychiatrist or 
the Psychologist. Direct treatment of the 
child is carried on chiefly through play and 
interviews with the child. Drug therapy 
is being tried on a few cases. 

While the child is being treated at the 
Clinic,,^ the social worker sees his parents, 
interpreting the child’s problem to them 
in an effort to improve the parent-child 
relationship. Sometimes, she has to find 
the child a proper school or a boarding 
home which may answer his needs in a 
more constructive way than his home. 
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Review of the cases referred to the Clinic fro m June, 1948 to May, 1949: 

. . ■ ■ ■ — ' “ r» - 


Nature of Problem. 
Reierrcd for Mental defect 


No. 

57 


Deaf-Mutes ; 

Attempted suicide 

Speech disorders 

Delinquency 

Tremor of hand 

Lack of interest in studies 

Refusal to eat 

Excessive shyness . 

Neurosis 
Sleep walking 


Primary behaviour disorders. 

Delinquency 

Stealing 

Truancy 

Stealing 

Delinquency 

Lying 


Total 


Result. 

These cases were diagnosed, and the parents 
were given guidance as to the care and education 
of the child. 


6 Not accepted for treatment. 


1 

5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 


Could not come for treatment 
or 

Discontinued it. 


20 J 


4 Improved 
2 Partial improvement 
1 Improved 
1 Improved 
1 No improvement 
1 No improvement 




Total 


10 


Psychosomatic disorders. 
Stammering 

Stammering 
Speech defect 
Bed wetting* 


Total 


. . 1 No improvement in the symptom, but 

improvement in the personality. 

. , 1 Improvement. 

. . 1 Not much improvement. 

. . 17 One improved, another improved partially while 

— there was no improvement .in any of the rest. 

.. 20 


Psychosis 

No. of cases 


2 

Not accepted for treatment. 


Miscellaneous 





Personality disorder 

, , 

1 

Partial improvement. 


Wanted a letter of recommendation 

to 




Boarding School 

« , 

2 

Not admitted for treatment. 


Cases coming for consultation only 





Stealing 

♦ , 

1 



Frequency of micturition 


1 



Involvment of family quarrels 

with 




neighbours 


1 



Nen'ousness 


1 



Stealing and fears 


1 



Speech defect 


2 



Lack of interest in life 

•• 

1 



Total 


8 



Total no. of cases admitted 

• • 

126 




■*Ephedrinc therapy was tried on these 17 cases of bedwetting children as follows: 
One grain tablet of ephcdrinc was administered to each patient daily between 5 and 
7 P.M.; this was done for a month. The patient was instructed not to drink water after 
meal, but was required to pass urine before going to bed. A record of the 
child s bedwetting was kept carefully not only for the month of treatment but for successive 
months. 


Of the 17 patients selected for this experiment, only one had both parents. However, 
school, and came home during vacation. The other 16 were from 
t (f°r'J'=®titutc children), 12 girls and 4 boys. These patients ranged 

in age fmm 5 >cars to 15 years. Only one patient was cured by this treatment. He was a 

p^ari^rovmcnr A seven year old girl from the same institution showed 
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The table of referrals to the Child Gui- 
dance Clinic gives an indication as to the 
type of cases which are recognised by parents 
and others as cases of maladjustment. The 
greatest number of patients are referred for 
‘backwardness’, or ‘slowness’. These mentally 
defective children represented the entire 
gamut of feeble-mindedness from very low 
grade idiocy upwards. The reactions of the 
parents when the case is diagnosed as 
a mental defect is varied. Two or three 
parents refused to accept the child’s re- 
tardatioUj and either persisted in sending 
the child to a regular school or in taking 
him to a doctor for treatment. Three other 
parents had brought children with speech 
defects. When told that the child was 
retarded, but perhaps that he might be 
able to talk this much later than normal 
children, they were very pleased, ‘Oh! We 
^on’t mind his being retarded as long as 
he’ll be able to talk some time.’ 

The majority of parents with mentally 
backward children have accepted the fact 
that their children will grow very slowly and 
not as normal children do. 

The low grade defectives who need 
constant care become a great burden on 
the family. A working class mother has 
to sacrifice her job in order to look after 
the . child. The -plight of such parents is 
very pitiable indeed. They are most anxious 
to put the child in an institution but are 
unable to find such a place. The Ghembur 
Children’s Home, which has a section for the 
mentally defectives is overcrowded and it is 
difficult to get admission there. 

There is a crying need for, an institution 
for the feeble-minded where custodial care 
can be provided for the low-grade defectives 
and education in elements of reading, 
writing, arithmetic and simple vocation can 
be given to the high-grade feeble-minded. 


The^ latter groups can be made' self-sup- 
porting with really adequate vocational 
training. 

The training programme of the Child 
Guidance Clinic. — The Clinic is one of the 
field work agencies for students of the Tata 
Institute. They receive their practical 
training in child guidance at this Clinic. 
The members of the Clinic staff also give 
ten lecture demonstration sessions every term 
to the medical postgraduates appearing for 
D.C.H. (Diploma in Child Hygiene) and 
D.Ped (Diploma of Pediatrics) examina- 
tions. 

Opinion as to the need for additional 
facilities. — The Clinic staff feel that it would 
be an advantage to have independent rooms 
for the Clinic. These rooms should have 
a one way obsei'vation screen so that the 
trainees can observe the children without 
disturbing them. 

The staff have felt a very keen need for 
greater understanding of the child on the 
part of the general public and more espe- 
cially among those who are closely connected 
with the child, that is the parents, teachers 
and guardians. Inadequate understanding 
is revealed by the parents and guardians in 
some of the following ways. They are inte- 
rested in the removal of symptoms such as 
stuttering, lack of interest in studies etc. 
for which the child is brought to the Clinic, 
It is difficult for them to comprehend that 
these behaviour difficulties are but symp- 
toms of the general maladjustment of the 
child. 

Their typical attitude is “you just cure 
this problem without bothering about his 
home life or any other areas of growth”. 
That the child functions as a whole is 
difficult for them to understand. Another 
type of misunderstanding revealed by parents 
is to look upon the child’s urge to play 
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as problem behaviour. “His mind is very 
much on play”, is a common complaint. In 
order to promote such understanding the 
members of the staff have participated in 
a number of .outside activities such as. the 
following: 

1. Mrs. Indira Renu has been closely 
associated-with the work of Balkanji- 
Bari, the biggest children’s organi- 
sation in Bombay. 

2. Dr. N. S. Vahia has lectured at 
medical conferences on psychiatric 
prpblems. 

3. Dr. Mrs. Kamala Bhoota spoke at 
the New Educational Fellowship 
meeting on ‘Education of the Men- 
tally Retarded’ on 3rd March, 1949. 
Gave a radio talk on the ‘Educational 
needs of the Mentally Retarded’ on 
June 15, 1949. Together with Mrs. 
Indira Renu and a student, Mrs. 
Indu Deshpande, paid a two-day visit 
to the Pandharpur Children’s Home. 
Many stimulating discussions were 
held with the Superintendent and 
staff of the Home. Started a play 


centre for young children at Shrad- 
dhanand Ashram. The centre is 
being run by students of the Tata' 
Institute of Social Sciences under her 
guidance. 

There is still much that needs to be 
done and much that can be done to better 
the condition of these maladjusted problem 
children and to make them acceptable 
members of society. The vicious circle of 
poverty, ignorance and unsatisfactory en- 
vironment is hard to break, but a great 
deal can be achieved in improving the 
child’s adjustment to society if parents, 
teachers and any other interested parties co- 
operate whole-heartedly with the staff of the 
Child Guidance Clinic and their programme 
of treatment. Increased contacts with exis- 
ting child welfare agencies would facilitate 
greatly the placing of children who need 
care away from the home, or a ' type of 
treatment not available at the clinic itself. 
Systematic education of the public is an 
immediate need to arouse general interest 
in providing ample opportunities for the 
building of good mental and physical health 
of our many underprivileged children. 


VIII REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME FOR 
HOSPITALISED CHILDREN 


Every child of school going age, whether 
rich or poor, healthy or ill, should have the 
privilege of a free education. Our modern 
educational set-up provides for compulsory 
primary education only for normal child- 
ren. Such opportunities are, however, 
denied to children, suffering from chronic 
ailments and undergoing long-term hospital 
treatment. As a result most of them not 
only not grow, but deteriorate intellectually, 
and some of them develop complexes which 
render them social misfits for the rest of 
their lives. This is a tragic spectacle and 


a great loss to society. Therefore, it ^is 
necessary to adopt some measures to combat 
this intellectual and emotional degeneration 
of children caused by absence of parental 
affection and educational care. 

Realising this need for education, the 
authorities of the Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital 
for Children approached the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences a few years ago for help. 
In response to this request a few of our 
students went there off and on to teach 
those children. But this experiment did 
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not prove satisfactory and the Hospital itself 
could not employ full time trained teachers. 

Later, in order to meet this urgent and 
much felt need, Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, 
Director of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, evolved a simple scheme with the 
necessary budget and submitted it to the 
Government of Bombay in December, 1947. 
The proposed plan was worked out to 
satisfy three basic needs of these children, 
viz., intellectual, emotional and occupational. 
The programme was conceived on the 
assumption that children with chronic and 
long-term illnesses must have some facilities 
for intellectual instruction, recreation and 
creative work; that they being deprived of 
home environment should be looked after 
with loving kindness; and that these should 
be enabled to participate, as far as possible, 
in such activities as will contribute to their 
joy and interest in life and make their 
hospitalised existence conducive not only to 
their physical improvement but also to their 
mental and social development. 

This scheme was novel and of a pioneering 
nature in this field in India. It presented 
a peculiar blend of such’ vital items as 
academic instruction, art-work, games and 
sports. Film shoWs of educational interest 
were also included in it. 

The Government of Bombay approved the 
scheme in March, 1948, and sanctioned 
funds to put it into operation under the 
supervision of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. As Dr. Kumarappa was out of 
India, the scheme had to be held up till 
his return. The Education Section of the 
Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital where children 
are treated for prolonged illness, such as 
Tuberculosis and bone-ailments, was started 
on 1st February, 1949. 

For the type of work which this Section 
undertook, teachers selected should not 
only be qualified academically but must 


also possess the glow of sensitive humanism 
to ^ appreciate the emotional needs of 
children. ^ In our country, it is difficult to 
find specially trained teachers, and espe- 
cially so far hospitalised children with 
problems of their own. Nevertheless, after 
due consideration, Mrs. Vimal Kaikini and 
Mrs. Vimal Pandya were appointed teachers. 

Mrs. Kaikini is a graduate of the Bombay 
University and has experience of child 
education. She is in charge of one Ward 
which consists of 16 children of both sexes. 
These children, with ages varying from 2 to 
14 years, are patients suffering from bone- 
tuberculosis" and are, therefore, compelled 
to stay in the Hospital for treatment lasting 
from one to three years. Mrs. Vimal 
Pandya, a graduate of the Women’s 
University, with ten years experience of 
teaching was the other teacher appointed. 
She was put in charge of the Ward con- 
sisting of 17 children of ages varying from 
3 to 15 years and undergoing treatment- 
for bone deformities, which are corrected 
by surgery. Mrs. Pandya resigned at the 
end of five months to join her husband 
in Baroda. In her place Mrs. Solegaonker, 
a holder of Diploma in Montessori Training, 
was appointed from 1st August, 1949. 

The equipment for this programme at 
present consists of school books, story books 
in different languages, toys, play blocks, 
school supplies like paper for writing and 
making albums, wool, coloured papers, pen-^ 
oils, chalks, boards, game materials and 
necessary furniture. Arrangements are being 
made to construct special bed desks for the 
use of bed-ridden patients. 

The educational programme is conducted 
on every working day from 10.30 A.M. to 
4 P.M. The teaching of scholastic subjects 
which include languages (Marathi, Guje- 
rati, Hindi and English) and other school 
subjects is done in the morning. In the 
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afternoon, children are taught l^andicrafts 
and art-work which include crocheting, 
knitting, making picture albums, clay-work 
and painting. The teacher maintains a 
weekly progress report of each child. The 
children enjoy handwork more than their 
daily academic lessons. They have made a 
variety of articles of which they take con- 
siderable interest and pride. 

In addition to reading and doing art 
work, the children have shown great en- 
thusiasm for playing games like snakes and 
ladders, dominoes, dolls- and the like. They 
make use of attractive story and picture 
books which are provided for light reading. 
Also, from time to time, interesting films 
of educational value are shown to them. 

It must be observed that teaching a group 
of children in hospitals is not an easy matter. 
-\part from the peculiar situation which 
the hospital presents, the group that has 
to be handled is heterogeneous in character. 
These children vary in age level, educational 
equipment and family background. Again 
not all of them speak the same language. 
There are Hindi, Marathi, Urdu and 
English speaking children. In view of these 
circumstances, individual instruction becomes 
vitally necessary. Further the fact that few 
of the children can leave the bed also makes 
individual attention a necessity. A few who 
can, arc given the opportunity to study and 
work in groups. But for the most part 
each child is taught as he or she rests in 
bed. Besides teaching, recreational guidance 
and other activities are subject to health 
conditions of the children. If one of the 
children is to be operated upon or is 
seriously ill, all others in the Ward are 
more or less affected and are unable to 
proceed with their daily programme. Since 
the environment of sickness has complex 
and far reaching psychological repercussions 

12 


on the group of children, the situation calls 
for deep understanding and sympathy on 
the part of the teachers. 

A delicate appreciation of this aspect of 
each child’s life becomes indispensable. 

In conclusion, it is gratifying to record 
that this programme has been found to 
contribute not only to the mental growth 
and developnient of the children but also 
to add a little cheer to these young sufferers 
whose lives would otherwise be dreary and 
monotonous. Even within the short period 
of six months of this experiment, a visitor 
to these Wards now finds these children 
happy and energetic. They give evidence 
of some^ real interest and purpose in life 
through their tiny procfuctions. They 
reveal their happy awareness of their being 
a part of the greater world that lies about 
them. It is heartening to witness the 
enthusiasm of these children when they 
celebrate festivals like ‘Ganpati Puja’ and 
‘Diwali’ in the Hospital Wards.- This is 
a significant change promising greater 
possibilities. 

Even though this experiment is very 
elementary and in its infancy, its value 
cannot be denied. Such educational pro- 
grammes should be extended to other 
hospitals in our country where little ones 
undergo long-term treatment. I earnestly 
appeal to the authorities concerned to show 
greater sympathy for these unfortunate 
children and provide adequate educational 
and recreational facilities for their mental 
and emotional growth. 

Finally, I wish to thank Dr. Mrs. Kamala 
Bhoota for supervising this work and gui- 
ding the teachers from time . to time. On 
behalf of the children, I thank the 
Government of Bombay for their generous 
financial aid without, which this important 
e.xperiment would not have been possible. 
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IX U. N. MOVE TO PREVENT CRIME ; DR. KUMARAPPA ON 

ADVISORY BODY 


The department of Social Affairs of the 
United Nations invited Dr. J. M. Kumar- 
appa. Director and Professor of Sociology, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences and Vice- 
President of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, to serve on a technical body to advise 
the Secretary-General and the Social Com- 
mission in devising and formulating policies 
and programmes appropriate to the study, 
on an international basis, of the problems 
of prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders; and international action in the 
field. 

This move was in pursuance of the re- 
solution passed by the Economic and Social 
Council of the U. N., requesting the 
Secretary-General to convene, in 1949, a 
group of internationally recognised experts, 
selected on an international basis, to act in 
an honorary capacity as an advisory body 
to advise him and the Social Commission 
on the study of the above mentioned 
subjects. 

It was decided that the group should be 
composed df experts in criminology, socio- 
logy, criminal psychiatry, penal law and 
penitentiary science. Outstanding re- 
presentatives in this field from North 
Ameri(;a, South America, Europe 


and Asia were invited by the U, N. to serve 
on this body. The meeting of the group was 
held at Lake Success, New York, from first 
to eighth August, 1949. 

Dr. Kumarappa served on this advisory 
body as representative of Asia. The group 
divided into two sub-committees to study the 
two subjects. Dr. Kumarappa was a member 
of the sub-committee which tackled the 
second subject namely “The International 
action necessary to prevent crime and punish 
offenders.” The work of this group of inter- 
national experts has been extensively treated 
in a report submitted to the Social 
Commission. 

After the meeting of the group Dr. 
Kumarappa spent few weeks in Washington, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and Colum- 
bus visiting institutions of higher learning 
offering facilities for advanced training and 
research in the field of applied social 
sciences. On his way back to India he 
attended a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Conference of 
Social work, of which he is one of the Vice- 
Presidents, held, at Geneva, in the middle 
of September. He returned to India in the 
first week of October. 


A SOCIAL WORKER LOOKS AT V. D. 

Gauri R. Banerjee 

Control of venereal diseases is one of the most challenging problems, today, in the 
programme for furtherance of Social Hygiene. This deadly disease is taking a heavy toll 
unnoticed by the public. At present, proper diagnosis and treatment is, fortunately, possible 
and appropriate treatment in time will save the lives of millions of people. The writer, in 
this article, after giving a detailed account of the measures that should be taken to check 
V.D., points out the important role of the Social Worker in the treatment. 

Dr. (Miss) Banerjee is on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


One of the most challenging problems 
with which we are confronted today, in 
our programme for furtherance of social 
hygiene, is the control of the venereal 
diseases. Gonorrhoea and syphilis present 
one of the most important and challenging 
of current health problems. Like the 
Black Plague of the Middle Ages, in 
England, which took its toll of lives by 
the hundred thousands, venereal diseases, 
in the twentieth century, continue to exact, 
almost, a similar toll. 

But they do not kill or maim their 
victims promptly or in such a way as to 
attract the attention of the public. The 
value of camouflage masquerade, under the 
symptoms of other diseases, is highly 
exemplified in the life histories of the spi- 
rochaete which causes syphilis and gono- 
coccus which produces gonorrhoea. 

The effects of those other diseases on 
the mortality rate are spectacular while the 
deaths, due to venereal diseases, are hidden 
in mortality statistics in a manner which 
tend to make the public unaware of their 
importance. When we recognise the toll 
of venereal diseases in such conditions' as 
apoplexy, epilepsy, general debility and 
organic diseases of the heart, the arteries 
add other vital organs and add to these 
the commonly specified manifestations, such 
as general paresis and tabes dorsalis, they 
rank with the greatest killers. Venereal 
diseases have been the cause of many still 
births, blind and otherwise defective child- 


ren, sterility on the part of women and 
the source of untold mental anguish of the 
victims and their families, due to broken 
homes. 

Diagnosis and treatment . — Medicine has 
been able, in the last twenty-five years, 
to do more in diagnosing and treating 
venereal diseases, than had been done in 
all the preceding centuries and specially 
the discovery of penicillin, during the last 
war, has facilitated the treatment to an 
enormous extent. But much practical 
scientific knowledge would lie on the 
shelves, of universities and research insti- 
tutions, unless we make provisions to apply 
it. The causes of venereal diseases are 
now known as are also methods for diag- 
nosing the diseases accurately, and for 
treating them effectively. 

Well-established methods are available to 
physicians, whereby, an infectious case of^ 
V. D. can be speedily made non-infectious. 
But the cost of treatment, of venereal 
diseases, is high. Ordinarily, the treatment 
of syphilis and gonorrhoea, involves a time 
element. Though penicillin treatment takes 
very short time, it is expensive in India, 
as the drug is not available, in abundance, 
and the patient needs medical attendance 
at the interval of every two or three hours. 
In other sorts of treatment, the length of 
time necessary, for adequate care of a case 
of early stage of V. D., is usually estimated 
as three years, most of the intensive treat- 
ment being in the first year. Continuity 
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of treatment is essential to secure good 
results. Hence, the fact that a patient is 
able to pay the fees for an initial blood 
test or for a few intravenous injections 
is of little significance. The really impor- 
tant point, which must be determined, is 
his ability to pay for and carry through 
treatment over as long a period as is 
necessary. In vei 7 many cases a patient 
may not be able to pay for his treatment 
and, therefore, has to take recourse to free 
clinics, where the treatment is far from 
adequate. 

Inadequate or insufficient treatment of 
venereal diseases is certainly a serious 
detriment to public health. Hence arises 
the need for making our free clinics and 
hospitals, either private or governmental, 
far better equipped for giving adequate 
treatment than has, so far, been possible. 
Also their aim should be towards bringing 
about speedy recovery from the disease, 
rather than linger on with it by not using 
modern methods of treatment. 

' We, however, do not mean that Allopathic 
system of medicine only should be in 
practice for the treatment of venereal 
diseases. In a country like India, with 
a vast population, it is necessary to supple- 
ment the Allopathic system with systems 
of cheaper and indigenous medicine like 
the Ayurvedic and Unani. Homeopathic 
system of medicine, too, needs to be cn- 
coui'aged. Our health departments should 
encourage research and subsidise and 
control the manufacture of medicines, in 
all these systems, and universities should 
hold examinations, in these branches of 
medical study, so as to ’ assure the public 
that the practitioners have attained the 
proper standard. 

Community enterprise . — In this con- 
nection it must, hawever, be borne in mind, 
that even though drugs like penicillin h^ve 


opened up new horizons in the field of 
V. D. control, a community that seeks to 
root out a disease with one programme 
{i.e. medical) would be as effective as a 
contractor, who undertook to build a house 
with just one tool. The builder needs a 
lot of tools, and would be puzzled to 
decide whether the saw is more important 
than the hammer or whether he needs a 
shovel more than either. Stamping out 
V. D. is a broad community enterprise, 
involving all the community services in 
existence, whether private or governmental, 
and also the creation of new agencies. As 
no disease is completely controlled by 
treatipent alone, we have’ to have preventive 
measures to support medical and public 
health efforts. 

The dissemination of accurate information 
about venereal diseases, through all avail- 
able channels, is essential. These should 
include educational programmes by the dis- 
trict health departments for the public, 
utilising the press, the radio, motion 
pictures, exhibits, posters, pamphlets, lec- 
tures to acquaint people with facts regarding 
the prevalence of venereal diseases, methods 
of infection and. possibilities of its control. 
The object of all these informative and 
educational activities should be to secure 
public understanding, co-operation . and 
appropriation for the work to be done; 
to induce everyone exposed or infected to 
seek advice and treatment and not to resort 
to quacks; and to bring about the pro- 
vision of ample facilities, trained personnel 
and medical supplies to diagnose, treat and 
follow up all cases and their contacts. 

Preventive measures . — In dealing with the 
preventive aspects, our attention goes to 
the problem of the prostitute, who is, to 
a great extent, responsible for the spread 
of venereal diseases. In the past when 
not much was known about the nature 
and causation of venereal diseases, if 3- 
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man contracted V. D. from a prostitute, 
he naturally concluded, that she is the 
source of infection, and argued that if 
she was registered and medically examined, 
at regular intervals, there would be no 
danger of future infection. Such a person 
had this view because, he knew nothing 
of the pathology of V. D. and the nature 
of the medical examination required to 
detect such diseases. So attempts were 
made to control the spread of infection 
by ‘regulating’ prostitution. 

By the first quarter of the last centuiy 
‘regulation’ laws came into existence, and, 
consequently, prostitutes were officially 
registered and houses of ill-fame were 
licensed by the police and were tolerated 
in these districts where their ‘want was 
felt’. By medical inspection of prostitutes, 
usually on twice a week basis, it was felt 
that the promiscuous intercourse could be 
made safe. This system was soon adopted 
by practically all European countries, and 
later in some parts of India. 

In the light of our present knowledge, 
however, we know that ‘regulation’ gives 
a false security to people. At the close 
of the medical inspection, a prostitute is 
given a card to certify, that she is not 
suffering from V. D. The medical exa- 
mination to be of any use must be a 
thorough one, involving various tests, which 
require both money and time. The type 
of medical examination that prostitutes are 
subjected to is a superficial one. Also, a 
prostitute may be declared free of disease 
in the morning and she may have sex 
relations with a customer, in the evening, 
who ^vill infect her. Later, when she will 
have sex intercourse with another customer, 
she in turn will infect him. As men are 
unaffected by the ‘regulation’, which does 
not require their medical inspection and 


treatment, they are free to infect their wives 
and other women. Thus ‘regulation’ meets 
with failure. 

Eradicate prostitution . — In order to con- 
trol the spread of venereal diseases what 
we need, today, is not ‘regulation’, but 
constant effort to eradicate prostitution. It 
may be that we shall not be able to era- 
dicate prostitution altogether very soon, yet 
we may be able to minimise it. Though 
a prostitute is not the cause of the disease, 
she is a transmitter of it. Therefore, by 
minimising prostitution we will be control- 
ling the march of V. D. To combat 
prostitution we need the force of law, to 
make it illegal, and intelligent policing to 
make this law effective. 

In various big cities brothel keeping has 
been declared illegal, but due to the lack 
of adequate policing, brothel keepers are 
able to circumvent the law. Watchful 
policing is required to detect not only the 
persons i-esponsible for this trade, but also 
the procurers v/ho run massage parlours, 
taverns, some Women’s Homes and carry 
on commercialised prostitution in disguise. 

These aspects of .prostitution are a good 
deal like the tough and stubborn weeds 
that grow in every garden. If you let 
them alone they grow rapidly. It is not 
enough to dig them up once or even twice. 
Eternal vigilance is necessary, A brothel 
can not remain open if the official policy 
of a city is to enforce the laws which 
exist there. They should make the ope- 
ration of such a place a criminal offence, 
and subject the owner and the proprietor 
of a brothel to imprisonment. At the same 
time his property should be confiscated 
and used in constructive lines for the 
abatement- of a public nuisance. 

Also, we need to \vork towards the re- 
habilitation- of women reseued from 
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brothels. Then independent prostitutes 

should be warned^- that if by the end of 

three or four years they do not change 

their way of life, they will be treated as 

offenders. This will give them time 

enough to find other honourable means of 
^ » 
hvelihoo'd. 

Sex offences . — Apart from prostitutes, 
there are a group of men and women, 
who are constantly involved in sex offences 
and, thereby, contract and spread venereal 
diseases. These people are not only phy- 
sically ill on account of contracting V. D., 
but emotionally so, too. Their offences should 
be regarded as symptoms of their illness. 

A person whose sexual activity is greater 
than the normal, or who meets his sex 
urges in a way that is detrimental to his own 
welfare and may lead to imprisonment or 
loss of respect, is jeopardising his entire 
future for the sake of momentary pleasure. 
He may either have a distorted sense of 
values ‘or an inability to control his im- 
pulses or both. Such a person is really 
sick. So in his own interest, as well as 
in the ■ interest of the society, he needs 
treatment. 

According to our present system of 
dealing with crime we merely jail a sex 
offender. But it does not touch the very 
core of the problem. It only temporarily 
removes the offender from our midst. When 
he has served his sentence and is discharged 
from prison, he repeats the same behaviour. 

■ So we need a law which will authorise 
a judge to sentence a sex offender to an 
indeterminate period of incarceration. 
During this time he needs to be treated 
^ by a psychologist, psychiatrist or psycho- 
analyst, as the case may be, and can go 
free only when a team of these people 
decide that he no longer is a sexual problem. 

At this stage of our knowledge of psy- 
chiatry, psychoanalysis and psychology It is 
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possible that some sex offenders cannot be 
cured. They have to be detained, most 
propably, for the life time. Further 
research work, however, can be carried on 
in this line by experimenting on these 
offenders. 

Check the symptom -. — While treating sex 
offenders we are, no doubt, dealing witli 
the symptom that has already been formed. 
But if we restrict our activities only to 
this, we are not doing anything to stop 
the development of the symptom— this 
anti-social behaviour in other individuals 
as they grow up. We need to help our 
youngsters develop in a healthy fashion, 
so that in their later years they do not 
end up as sex delinquents. 

A child brings with him into the world 
a reservoir of emotional energy, including 
sexual energy. This energy needs an out- 
let. If it has to be repressed, due to the 
fear of punishment of parents, it may 
manifest itself in various forms of mal- 
adjustment. Again, if this energy is not 
properly guided, it may result in abnormal 
sexual behaviour. In a well-adjusted child, 
this energy is channelled off in other 
directions, such as in physical activities, 
hobbies and other intellectual pursuits. If 
a child has not been excessively thwarted, 
and has been allowed to feel that it is 
not wrong to act out some of his impulses 
within reasonable limits, he does not cling 
on to them. He moves ahead and finds out 
various ways of channelizing his primitive 
sex drives. 

Thus the fight against sex offences need 
to be waged in two directions. We have 
to treat sex offenders to help them 
to get well. Also we have to have greater 
understanding of the dynamics of human 
behaviour so as to help the child to grow 
into a healthy adult. 

Sex education in schools . — ^Very often it 
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is said that if sex education is imparted 'acceptable illness. In a V. D. clinic we 
’ find that the reactions to the diagnosis 


to children, in schools, they will not become 
sex perverts. Sex education is very im- 
portant, no doubt. But we have to be 
clear in our minds regarding the contents 
of this education. Is it just going to be 
teaching the biology of the sex? That 
knowledge will be helpful, to a great extent, 
in removing the ignorance regarding sex 
matters. To develop, however, a healthy 
attitude towards sex, many more things 
must be done. Parental attitude towards 
sex as a taboo has to be changed. Also, 
parents need to understand what is the 
normal or abnormal sex behaviour in a 
child. 

An understanding of the human beha- 
viour should not remain the monopoly of 
psychologists and psychiatrists. A good bit 
of it has to permeate the masses. This 
can be achieved through well-organised 
adult education movement. Popular lite- 
rature in those lines have to be produced 
in vernaculars. Besides, we need to provide 
various educational and recreational 
activities to our youngsters to channelize 
their sexual energy in healthy direction. 

Social and emotional problems . — ^In deal- 
ing with the treatment aspect of V. D. it 
may be said that social and emotional 
components of venereal diseases play an 
important part wherever infected men and 
women seek diagnosis and treatment. With 
the development of Rapid Treatment 
Centres, the treatment of V. D. will become 
speedy. But so long as social and emotional 
problems involved in diseases and their 
treatment arc not cared for, the penicillin, 
the scrv'ices of doctors and nurses and public 
money invested into medical treatment are 
to some extent wasted. 

Illness is always fraught with some 
emotional component and it is evident that 
it will be accentuated with a socially un- 


may range from disbelief and refusal to 
accept it to terror and mental breakdown. 
Some patients feel that they have lost their 
manhood or womanhood for ever and can- 
not have children any more. Others are 
frightened that their spouses may . not love 
them. Some feel that life itself is being 
threatened and they may not ever be able 
to resume the normal activities of life. 

One of the greatest difficulties of these 
patients is their inability to speak of their 

trouble or the treatment or the discomfort 

\ 

because of the stigma which would be cast 
upon them. So they are thrown back 
upon themselves. Some patients are able 
to handle their difficulties to a certain 
extent all by themselves, while others break 
down under fear and tension. However 
ridiculous these fears may seem to us, they 
are very real to patients. When they are 
released from their emotional tension bv 
providing them an opportunity to express 
their partially repressed feelings to some- 
body who understands or accepts - them 
non-judgementally, patients may be helped 
to relieve their anxieties and get a sense 
of support which increases their ability to 
act upon their problem. 

Need for carefully planned interview . — 
A carefully planned interview., in most 
instances helps patients to give up their 
irrational attitude. For illustration, a young 
man of thirty-two came to the V. D. 
department of a general hospital. After 
the physician had examined him he asked 
the patient, “How did you get the disease”? 
The patient kept silent. He was, however, 
all- the time biting his lips and there were 
drops of perspiration on his forehead. The 
doctor repeated the question. The patient 
replied in a loud tone, “Akhir Jawani Hai” 
(i.c. after all it is youth). Tlie physician 
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felt that the man led an immoral life 
andj therefore, the best way to bring him 
round was to impress upon him the sad con- 
' sequences of such a life and irregular clinic 
attendance. The patient was given some 
medicine and was asked to return to the 
outpatient department on a particular date. 
The patient did not come back for a 
month. 

The physician was interested in the case 
and he referred it to the social worker 
attached to the hospital. She wrote a 
letter to the patient telling him that the 
hospital v/as interested in him and that she 
would be glad to discuss certain matters 
with him if he came to her office. Also, 
if he preferred her going to his place she 
would do that too. The patient came to 
see the worker. She did not talk about the 
seriousness of the disease. Nor did she 
try to frighten him by saying that already 
he .had not taken treatment for a month 
and . the disease process might have 
advanced. 

A patient’s story . — Through scientific 
method of case work she encouraged the 
person to talk out what he had felt when 
the doctor told him about the diagnosis. 
He gradually came out with the story that 
twelve -years ago he was married to a girl 
much against his wishes. He had started 
visiting the house of ill-fame after that. 
Four years after the marriage the wife 
died, and he remarried three years later. 
He was fond of the second wife and felt 
depressed because he did not have children. 
His second wife had given birth to two still- 
born babies. The worker in the course of the 
interview gathered the patient was keen 
to have a child and unconsciously assured 
himself by thinking that he was youthful 
and could have babies. His remark “Akhir 
Jawani Hai” seems to be an outcome of 
that feeling. It was also noticed that the 


patient felt guilty about his sex promiscuity 
and allayed it by saying that he had not 
lost his youthful vigour. The physician 
had not understood the full significance of 
the patient’s remark and by emphasising 
the serious consequences of the disease he 
aggravated the guilty feeling and the patient 
did not return. 

The worker helped the patient to talk 
out his feelings and then gradually en- 
abled him to see that the treatment was 
going to help him in the area that seemed 
most vital to him. The patient returned 
for treatment and later brought his wife, 
too, for the same. We see then that the 
reactions of patients, however psychoneu- 
rotic they may seem to us, are in reality 
a reaction to some conflict or fear motivated 
largely by subconscious psychological 
processes of which the patients are unaware. 
Planning an interview in such a way as 
to bring to light significant factors and 
then handling them is a service which can 
be rendered by a trained social worker. 

Role of Social worker . — After helping the 
patient to accept his diagnosis and medical 
recommendations, a social worker needs to 
work with his family sometimes. When a 
patient comes to know about his disease 
and in accordance with medical recom- 
mendations refrains from sex relations with 
his wife, the later may feel rejected and 
start thinking that her spouse -has ‘affairs’ 
elsewhere. Or the wife may look , down 
upon the husband, on account of his 
socially unacceptable disease, when she 
comes to know about it. She finds it too 
difficult to pardon her husband. If she 
contracts V. D. from him she bears still 
more antagonistic feelings towards him. In 
case a wife is found to 'be suffering from 
venereal diseases and the husband is 
immune from it, she is looked down upon. ^ 
Veryf often she is relegated to fallen woman- 
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hood and she passes through a terrible men- 
tal agony. A social worker has to give her 
emotional support to both the husband and 
the wife and constantly ease out the 
tension so that the couple can adjust better 
and lead a fuller and happier life. 

In case of economic difficulties it remains 
for the social worker to bring the needy 
patient into contact with those outside 
social agencies which exist to relieve his 
economic needs. These may be relatives, 
voluntary charities or semi-government 
agencies. 

Apart from the economic field, the social 
worker has to play an important part in 
changing the attitude of the family members 
towards the victim of venereal diseases, so 
that his security and integrity are not 
endangered. She is a great help in the 
follow-up of a case, so that patients have 
a chance of complete recovery and less 
fear of relapse, which leads to the success 
of a public health programme. 

Homeless and destitute girls and adoles- 
cent boys. — ^Besides, many girls that come 
to V. D. clinics for treatment are homeless 
and destitutes. Quite a number of them 
are friendless. Some of them come from 
broken and unhappy homes having no job 
or no one to go to in their trouble. To 
get such patients cured and throw them 
back to their old environment, because they 
lacked friends, home or work seems both 
cruel and most expensive. They are ex- 
posed to fresh infections. It is not only 
the medical aspect of the disease that is 
important but also its social aspects need 
attention. Such girls need very often long 
time treatment and the length becomes 
unbearable with no one in whom they can 
confide. Also there is need for planning 
with them for their future so that after 
they are cured they do not expose them- 
selves to further infection. 


Very much the same is the case with 
adolescent boys, who leave their own home 
for a big city, either on account of financial 
stress or out of spirit of adventure or both. 
They are often employed as domestic 
servants or they work in some small shops. 
They sleep on footpaths and at night are 
sometimes the victims of the sexual lust 
of adults or at other times they indulge 
in sex play with children of their own age. 
Consequently, they become the victims of 
venereal diseases. Along with medical treat- 
ment by physicians these children need social 
treatment at the hands of a social worker 
who can plan with them for a better and 
healthy way of life. She is in' a position 
to find out what has led to this delinquent 
behaviour of a boy and thus can under- 
stand his social and emotional problems 
and help him towards better adjustment. 

Social wprker and V. D. clinics. — All 
these tend to show the need for having 
social workers attached to V. D. clinics. 
However, there have been arguments 
against the services of a social worker in 
these clinics. Some people feel that that 
will involve extra expenditure on the part 
of clinics and as these clinics are meant for 
free patients they do not have sufficient 
income to employ social workers. Others 
misunderstand the functions of a social 
worker and say that the clinic health visitors 
can do following-up of defaulters and that 
that is the most important part in a V. D. 
control programme. 

It is. true that a health visitor can do a 
good job in following-up defaulters. Follow- 
up, however, is only half the picture. Social 
and emotional planning with patients is 
equally important without which the treat- 
ment may remain incomplete or end up 
in exposure to fresh infections. A trained 
social worker has professional training in a 
school of social work in handling social and 
emotional components of illness, and its care 
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in a scientific manner. Therefore, there 
is the need for having a member of this 
profession in the team so far comprised of 
the doctor, the nurse and the health visitor 
for combating venereal diseases. 

Treatment programme , — In the treatment 
programme of the venereal diseases the 
timing of clinics is very important. If a 
man is a daily wage earner it is pretty hard 
for him sometimes to come regularly to the 
clinic. _He has to come there early, stand 
in a queue till his turn comes for medical 
examination or an injection. It takes about 
two to three hours a day. As the clinics 
are run at day time a wage earner has to 
lose part of his wages when he comes for 
treatment. It has been seen that as soon as 
acute symptoms disappear the patient does 
not want to lose any more wages and does 
not come to the clinic. A woman patient 
finds it hard sometimes to attend the clinic 
regularly due to lack of time, unsuitability 
of clinic hours (she has to do the cooking 
for the family at noon) and on account 
of not having anybody at home to take care 
of the children in her absence. 

To meet the needs of the patient it 
would be worthwhile to have double shifts 
in D. clinics (i.e. morning and evening). 
Also there is need for mobile medical units. 
These units can give treatment to patients 
at home — ^patients that are too ill to come 
to the V. D. outdoor department regularly, 
mothers with small children, persons who 
do not have a V. D. clinic near their abode 
etc. 

In this connection it may be mentioned 
that we have to educate people and clear 
up the harmful fallacy which still lingers 
in the mind of the public regarding . clinic 
attendance of V. D. patients. Very often 
people think that a woman patient in such 
a clinic is necessarily a prostitute and that 


she does not wish to lead any otlicr sort 
of life and, therefore, there is nothing fur- 
ther to be done. 

Apart from professional prostitutes there 
is a large number of married women coming 
to the clinic who are innocently infected by 
their husbands. There are children suffer- 
ing from V. D., infected accidentally or by 
criminal assault, or suffering from inherited 
or congenital syphilis. A wrong attitude 
of the public discourages patients from 
taking timely aid from the clinic for they 
are afraid of being regarded as persons of 
loose character. 

A word to Doctors . — Not only the lay 
publie but our general medical practitioners 
also need to change their outlook regarding 
V. D. It has very often been noted 
that when the examination, for example, 
of a particular pregnant mother has to be 
done, if she is uneducated and poor, our 
doctors get serological tests done (if they 
are interested in them). They suspect V. D. 
amongst this class of patients. But if the 
woman is a little educated or rich and 
comes from a so-called ‘respectable family’ 
they do not suspect any venereal disease 
and do not have these tests. As a result 
a large number of pregnant mothers, who 
come to prenatal clinics or go to private 
doctors, do not have V., D. tests during 
their pregnancy. Consequently, if they have 
V. D. they remain untreated and their 
children get the infection. It seems very 
important that all pregnant mothers, who 
come to doctors, should have blood tests 
for V. D. and be treated accordingly. It 
is absurd to think_ that rich or literate 
people are a class by themselves and do 
not have V. D. If all pregnant mothers 
have blood tests it will be a big step 
towards case finding. If a mother has 
V. D. the source can be traced through 
her and she as well as the contacts can 
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be treated. Also a number of cases of 
congenital V. D. can be avoided this. way. 

In the endj it might be said that V. D. 
is but one of the components of a larger 
problem. Economic insecurity, lack of ade- 
quate education, broken homes, poor hou- 
sing, inadequate social services are some of 
the other components of that larger problem. 
Organised groups of social workers, medical 
and public health persons and responsible 
citizens should interest themselves in the 
total problem. They need to integrate their 
facilities for the early recognition and 
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treatment of wayward minors, the provision 
of wholesome recreational outlets, proper 
sex education, treatment of venereal diseases 
and such other projects. It would be 
helpful, therefore, if in each district, or in 
a region composed of a few districts there 
were established a council of representatives, 
of all the major social service agencies with 
the aim of organising the. region into a 
living force for conserving desirable values 
in community life as well as for preventing 
the rise and spread of anti-social behaviour 
and stamping out the breeding spots of 
delinquency and diseases. 
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SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL WORK, 

M. Vasudeva Moorthy 

The School occupies an important place in the life of a nation. It has become the 
fashion, today, for leaders and officials to call upon Schools and Students to do Social 
Work. This, says Dr. Moorty, is being done without understanding the importance of 
Social Work and before inquiring whether the Schools are properly equipped to do the 
work. Social Work, as he points out, is a scientific activity and there are many limitations 
on Schools. The writer, in this first part of the article based on his lectures to the Students 
of Vidyabhavan, Udaipur, describes the handicaps from which our Schools suffer and stresses 
the need for equipping them before enlisting their services for Social Work. 

Dr. Moorthy is on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


In the history of social work, ■ the 
institution of the School marks a distinctive 
achievement. The Family is, without doubt, 
logically anterior to the school; but the 
School, more than the Family, functionally 
integrates, in a greater measure, the wider 
experiences of mankind. Here in the 
school are lasting friendships made. In 
its halls is knowledge garnered. Traditions 
are tested in the fire of logic. The first 
principles are learnt here without bias. In 
the Schools’ precincts, playlife assumes its 
significance. It is in the school that the 
child has really the vision of the larger 
world. 

Important role of School . — The child is 
the epitome of the family; and since child- 
ren from various families meet in the School, 
it may be said that the School is the 
meeting place of neighbourhoods. Also, to 
the child who is the future citizen, know- 
ledge is imparted in the School; and 
knowledge represents the continuity of 
human thinking through the ages. Know- 
ledge in the several fields is not only 
preserved but carried forward through the 
School. Therefore, the School symbolizes 
the fruitful confluence of the streams of 
centuries. 

Performing these manifold functions it is 
clear that the School plays a very important 
role in the building up of the nation, a 
role equal to, if not greater than, that 
played by the Family. Historically speaking, 


the Family, in early times, performed most 
of the functions now covered by the school; 
and it continues still to carry on, at least 
to some extent, several of the activities 
properly belonging to the School. Thus, 
learning and play activities of the child 
are initiated and supervised by the parents 
or guardians at home. By inviting and 
entertaining guests as well as visiting friends 
and neighbours, the Family introduces the 
child to other children and people. Like 
the School, the Family offers several 

situations in which the character of the 
child is moulded. It is needless to mention 
the supervisory and disciplinarian role 

assumed by the Family in a hundred 
circumstances in the life of the child. 

In these instances, the Family comple- 
ments, but by no means duplicates, the 
functions of the School. The Family and 
the School have to work in close co- 

operation in several fields; otherwise one 
will be undoing the good work of the 

other. It is in the absence of this co- 
operation between these two important 
primary institutions that several serious social 
problems arise pressing on the attention 
of the Social Worker. The School has its 
own specific [Social problems; but these are 
aggravated, and many more are added, 
by other institutions not properly fulfilling 
the functions for which they exist and also 
by their not fully co-operating with the 
activities of the School. In consequence. 
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the Schools have to bear an increasing 
burden of responsibilities. They are called 
upon to meet the problems created by the 
community and the families. More often 
the community’s problems become the 
Schools’ problems, rather than the Schools’ 
problems becoming the community’s pro- 
blems. In a well-organised community the 
School flourishes and functions very effi- 
ciently; in an ill-organised one, its life is 
strained and is bound to languish. The 
School is the- pulse of the community 
betraying every moment, the latter’s vitality 
or sickness. 

Responsibilities of School . — As Society 
has grown more and more complex, the 
responsibilities of the School have become 
commensurate. While once upon a time 
the families and castes and guilds imparted 
technical education to their members, to- 
day several specialised schools exist to train 
citizens in arts and crafts. The knowledge 
communicated to the children in Schools 
is today so varied, laborious and systematic 
that families are no longer adequate to do 
the same job which they once did. 

Child care is now becoming almost a 
craft; and it is doubtful if parents of the 
common run are any longer capable of 
bringing up children as in scientifically 
conducted nurseries of today. More, in 
our residential schools, sometimes situated 
in secluded and sylvan surroundings, the 
children eat, bathe, sleep, play, learn, and 
are also doctored in the schools and their 
attached dormitories and hospitals. Nearly 
entirely, the family environment is repro- 
duced; and children go to the houses of 
their parents to get reacquainted wth them 
during vacation time or parents visit their 
children to study their progress at school. 
In these instances one finds that the School 
is becoming quite a rival to the Family. 
Such residential Schools are, indeed, rare; 


but according to the indications of our 
times, they are on the increase. 

And it is not wild speculation to surmise 
that there may come a period in our his- 
tory when, due to transformation in the 
structure of the institution of the School 
and increase in the field of its activity, 
the Family will have extremely limited, 
though not unimportant, functions to per- 
form. It is difficult to say if the families 
are changing because the schools are chang- 
ing; or if the schools are changing because 
the families are changing. The relation 
between the two, however, is very subtle 
and intimate and potent of tremendous 
possibilities for the entire Society. 

In view of the unique position the School 
occupies in Society, it is but natural that 
people look to it for guidance and support 
in all times and especially in times of 
distress. Some of the finest intellects in 
Science, Philosophy, Politics and Arts are 
drawn from the Schools. Along with the 
other liberal professions, the Schools have 
played a dominant and outstanding part 
in shaping social history. They are known 
to be repositories of Knowledge. There- 
fore, it is nothing surprising that even 
today in India there is a call on the 
schools for social service. 

Even our politicians are proclaiming from 
the platform and the press that students 
should engage themselves in social work 
and this cry is repeated in every quarter. 
Committees have also been formed to 
deliberate on how students’ services could 
be enlisted for social work. ' And it is 
even being debated, publicly and privately, 
if compulsory social service by students as 
well as teachers should be introduced in 
the schools. 

In the meanwhile, one hears leaders 
issuing clarion appeals and siren calls to 
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students and schools to help fight illiteracy 
and poverty, to grow more food, to con- 
sume less food, to increase health of the 
nation and so on ad infinitum. These 
appeals seem to have no reference to the 
students’ or the schools’ qualifications to 
do the particular types of social service 
required by them, and assumes that any- 
body and everybody, especially students, 
should do social service and that they have 
the ability to do it. 

Training for social work. — These appeals 
and trends indicate firstly the general lack 
of appreciation that social work is a 
scientific process which can be initiated and 
worked by properly trained men. The 
belief that any one can do social work 
any time is wholly wfbng and is bound 
to aggravate problems father than solve 
them. Secondly, they show that social 
probelms are either increasing or that we 
are beginning to take greater and greater 
cognizance of them. Thirdly, they point 
to the dismal fact that we do not have 
adequate number of social workers; in con- 
sequence of which there is a frantic search 
for Social Workers in all quarters. Fourthly, 
they suggest that there is a popular belief 
that social work qualification is desirable 
on the part of our students and teachers 
and that, if possible, it should be made 
compulsory on them. 

There can be no doubt as to the point 
that social work qualification is desirable 
in every citizen and much more so in the 
students and teachers. To have the spirit 
of social service and possess the necessary 
training for social work are, indeed, very 
admirable attainments for any persons; as 
much as the possession of an art, or 
science or craft or of any socially desirable 
trait or virtue is an asset to the character 
and abilities of Rn individual. This is a 
non-controversial proposition. But one is 


not on equally sure grounds when he meets 
the argument that Social Work should be 
made compulsory- on students and teachers, 
and be treated as a part of the curricular 
activities. 

Social Work as a subject is not on the 
same footing as Mathematics, Physics or 
even History or Literature is. These, or 
their branches are usually met within the 
compulsory curricular studies in Schools 
and Colleges; and no reasonable arguments 
are available for the incorporation- of Social 
Work in the curriculurn. Indeed, as the 
child advances, less and less subjects are 
given and it is gradually introduced to 
a chosen group, of specialised branches of 
learning. At . the stage of specialization 
where the selection of subjects is optional, 
it is not repugnant to offer courses on 
social work and even make some type of 
practical social work a necessary part of 
field work training. But this specialization 
is optional and not compulsory. - 

Whether our Schools and Colleges are 
at present suitably equipped for offering 
social work courses and, if not, whether 
they should be so equipped is beside the 
field of our discussion. The main point is 
that even after the introduction of Social 
Work as a branch of specialization at a 
more advanced stage of a student’s career, 
it still remains an optional subject; and 
practical social work will be carried on 
by a few who select to do so and that 
too in fulfilment of their field work require- 
ment. ^ 

This situation does not meet- the 
clamorous and urgent need of our country 
for the services of social workers. In no 
country in the world, except, perhaps 
Russia where anything may happen, is 
Social Work included in the basic curri- 
culum of either Schools or Colleges. It is 
absurd to make it compulsory. It is as 
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preposterous as beating any one to sing 
or as dangerous as forcing untrained persons 
to treat sick people*. It must be recognized 
that there are certain services for which 
people cannot be conscripted; and social 
work is one of them. 

Fields of social work for schools . — ^By the 
above arguments it should by no means 
be supposed that Schools are unfit to under- 
take social work activity of any kind. Far 
from it. All 'that is here intended to show 
is that: (1) Social Work is a scientific 
activity which has its attitudes, philosophies 
and techniques behind it and these have 
to be learnt by a period of training; (2) it 
is unwise to introduce Practical Social Work 
as a compulsory course in Schools; (3) it 
may be introduced as an optional specia- 
lized division in the colleges when they 
are adequately equipped for it; and (4) 
the scope of social work by students is 
extremely limited. 

The types and fields of social work by 
schools and colleges are strictly determined 
by their resources; and it is in terms of 
these that responsibilities and functions 
should be assigned to them. Therefore, 
before discussing what the schools can and 
can not do, let us assess their resources and 
also mention the limitations. 

The resources of the schools and colleges 
as the case may be, could be divided into 
about eight factors: (1) the teachers; 
(2) the students; (3) the leisure time 
available; (4) the buildings of the schools; 
(5) the library; (6) the playground and 
the play- equipment including materials for 
indoor and outdoor Use; ^7) the theatre 
and equipment for dramatic performance; 
(8) any other special equipment for testing 
and e.\'pcrimenting like the clinic, labora- 
tory etc. 

While these are the resources, four 
important limitations amongst others, may 


be mentioned: (1) The schools (and also 
the colleges) have no legislative powers; 
(2) they do not have ample funds to 
spare; (3) they do not have enough per- 
sonnel and regular workers to go out for 
social work or to administer services; and 
(4) they do not have in general the 
qualification to administer certain specia- 
lised services like the medical or psychiatric 
ones. In the light of these resources and 
limitations one has to study the problem 
of social work by the schools. 

Limitations . — Examining the limitations 
first, it is obvious that since the schools 
are not legislative bodies, they have no 
power to introduce a change or eradicate 
an evil by the stroke of the pen even 
if they want to do so. Prostitution could 
be abolished and beggary penalized. Several 
forms of gambling and cruel games could 
be banned. Education could be made an 
absolutely free, State service and curriculum 
satisfactorily changed.' Penal refoims could 
be brought into immediate effect and 
economic burdens and advantages more 
equitably distributed. Indeed, all the 
Platonic theories and Utopian projects 
which the academicians have been putting 
forth since the birth of thought could be 
concretized if only schools had the authority 
to do it. But rightly or wrongly legis- 
lation is now universally recognised to be 
a State function; and students and teachers 
'have no more rights and powers than other 
citizens have. 

In absence of authority to legislate, the 
schools can only criticize and suggest. This, 
any citizen can do and is not a special 
privilege of students and teachers. Bujt 
in this regard the schools and other recog- 
nized academic bodies do often indirectly 
influence legislation. For these are 
frequently consulted by legislators on 
important issues of State and Social matters. 
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The Schools, and especially colleges, con- 
tain several specialists in medical and public 
health affairs, economic an^' financial 
problems, legal and sociological fields and 
whenever possible they advise the Govern- 
ment ^either by sitting on the committees, 
or by special writing or reporting. Such 
advice is very much valued by the 
Government and sometimes even acted 
upon. 

In the West where the universities are 
well-developed, properly equipped and 
maintain high standards of research, the 
State associates teachers and even senior 
students in important functions in a variety 
of fields. The universities there exercise 
a tremendous influence on the executives 
and the legislatures. They not only help 
in advancing science and industry but also 
contribute in developing healthy social 
legislation. While in India teachers and 
students were once most venerated they 
today have less social recognition. But now 
the State is beginning to realise the value 
of universities and hence the teachers are 
allowed to play a greater role in legislative 
planning. This is a very happy trend. 
It augurs well for the universities and 
society. This process, if continued, may 
lead to the expansion of the universities’ 
powers and responsibilities and culminate 
in a very desirable transformation of their 
structure. 

How schools can educate public on social 
problems . — In a non-official way, too, the 
schools and colleges do influence legislation 
by creating public opinion either in favour 
of, or against a proposed measure. This 
is usfially done through extension lectures 
by qualified professors. Extention lectures 
are on specific subjects; and the .members 
of the general community are invited to 
attend these. Sometimes Visiting Professors 
from other colleges and also non-university 


men participate in giving these lectures. 
Great interest is aroused and public 
attention focussed on aspects of problems 
according to the emphasis and the ability 
of the speakers. 

The universities or colleges inaugurating 
these lectures help in presenting and inter- 
preting to the public complex issues in 
perspective. Since the speakers are autho- 
rities on the subjects they cover, their 
opinions and interpretations carry much 
weight and thus shape public thinking and 
feeling in regard to some of the most im- 
portant topics of the day.. In these 
activities it is important to note that the 
teachers and the school or college buildings 
become very serviceable. It is in the best 
interests of the community that the two 
resources of the academic bodies are uti- 
lized in this way. 

Yet one more method of educating the 
public and canalizing their feelings for 
social action is by the social research which 
schools and colleges conduct from time to 
time. For various reasons very few persons 
know what social problems exist in the 
community, thfe intensity of each one and 
the relation' of one to another, their origin 
and possible remedies. Social research 
brings to light several of the problems, and 
enables the public to see specific issues in 
relevant contexts. This helps in building 
public opinion with reference to any one 
problem of the community.x 

Thus, for instance, prostitution may be 
present in the community for a long 
time without many persons being aware of 
it. Now, if capable investigators make a 
survey of the problem and make their 
findings available to the public, then the 
members of the community , have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming aware of this problem, 
its extent and far reaching social implica- 
tions like the spread of venereal disease, 
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demoralising effect on young men^ 
exploitation of girls etc. The community s 
conscience could be roused by such social 
research and the energies of the public 
could be m.obiiized for bringing about 
salutary legislation to meet the situation. 

Similar social research studies could be 
undertaken on Housing and Congestion, 
Beggary, Child-labour, Gambling, the 
Superannuated, Delinquency, Group-pre- 
judices, Insanity, Roadside deaths. Un- 
employment, Pauperism, Alcoholism, Acci- 
dents and a hundred other problems of our 
Society which need to be dragged to the 
light of day. Only when people become 
aware of the facts of any issue is there 
any' likelihood of their getting together ro 
take proper action. 

Research an Social Problems . — The part 
which schools and colleges can play in 
thus focussing public attention by research 
work on social problems is immense. Such 
research is itself a type of valuable social 
work. In view of the human resources 
and the library and the leisure time avail- 
able to them, the teaching bodies are best 
suited to educate the public through 
lectures and research. This is a legitimate 
function of the School and the college; 
and the community has a right to expect 
of them to render this service. 

In England and the United States of 
America, the teaching bodies have greatly 
influenced social action through extension 
lectures and social research. In the latter 
part of the last century social research was 
especially developed in the form of the 
survey method which was used as the basis 
of social action. A large part of social 
legislation of the period was influenced by 
such studies and surveys conducted by 
universities and teaching bodies. The 
methods of social research have since been 


Social Work 

greatly improved; and training in this field 
is now accepted as g, basic qualification for 
social work. The importance of research 
for social education, social action and legis- 
lation is now so far recognised that Govern- 
ments and even private bodies like clubs 
and unions and churches have their own 
research personnel and bureaus, each 
conducting its own independent studies and 
surveys. 

In India social research is still in its 
infancy; but it is receiving some attention 
not only in the teaching bodies but aho 
in various government departments and pri- 
vate agencies. But yet the value of researches 
and surveys to social work is not so widely 
recognised as it should be. Hence in schools 
and colleges the place given to social 
research is not satisfactory though the 
situation is better than what it was about 
a decade back. There are very few uni- 
versities which provide for specialization 
opportunities in social research and fewer 
colleges still engaging in research activities; 
while in schools there is absence of interest 
in the field. 

If one takes a survey of social research 
studies by our schools and colleges for the last 
twenty years and traces their influence on 
public opinion and social legislation, the 
woeful dearth of such literature and the 
consequent lack of public awareness of 
problems will be revealed. Also the uni- 
versity extension service activities have not 
been satisfactory. In these respects it must 
be confessed that our teaching bodies have 
not properly availed themselves of their 
resources and all these years they have 
wasted their leisure time, keeping idle the 
library and building facilities. 

The students and teachers have more 
leisure time at their disposal than those 
engaged in many other occupations. The 
colleges certainly have about four months 
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vacation per year excluding occasional 
holidays. After the advent of the National 
Government there is a tendency to curtail 
vacation periods for the teaching profes- 
sion. This is mainly due to the reason 
that, in general^ the students and teachers 
have not properly used the leisure given 
to them. They have holidayed too much! 
Moreover, the schools engage themselves in 
the delightful occupation of learning. The 
profession is congenial to the development 
of personality and the realization of the 
soul. Therefore, the academic institutions 
afford every opportunity for useful leisure 
time activity which could be directed for 
public good. But since the schools and 
colleges have not used their leisure time 
to public advantage, it does not follow that 
the best remedy is to take away their 
leisure. This is illogical besides being 
harmful in the long run. 

The teaching bodies should be made to 
develop a more dynamic and desirable pro- 
gramme~of activity j and the field of social 
research and the extension service system 
offer considerable scope for improvement. 
Since social research not only promotes 
general understanding of social problems but 
also constitutes a basic training for social 
work, its advancement should be the prime 
concern of those in charge of social 
education. 

Schools need money for social work . — 
Another limitation which handicaps the 
undertaking of social work by the schools 
is their lack of finance. Social work needs 
money. Since the schools are not rich, 
they cannot initiate activities which entail 
expenditure. They cannot pay old age 
pensions, nor build shelters for the destitute, 
nor construct hospitals — activities which 
'^are rightly held to belong to the State and 
not to the schools. 


Our schools are extremely poor. They 
do not have enough funds to -run even 
their regular curricular activities. Some 
cannot pay proper salaries to their teachers; 
who consequently live in slums and arc 
themselves in urgent need of social service. 
The schools are ill-equipped with furniture 
and libraries. They do not have^their ovvn 
buildings. In several places in our country 
schools are non-existent. It appears comic 
to appeal to these languishing and non- 
existent nothings to do social work; while 
the only species of social work these poor 
ghosts can do is to help themselves not 
to die away soon. This lack of funds creates 
a most depressing situation and saps the 
energy and initiative of both the teachers 
and students. 

Usually the appeal for social work comes 
ringing and resounding from the mouths of 
well-to-do persons. Our leaders and legis- 
lators who invite the students and teachers 
to do social work do not know what dis-' 
mal and poverty stricken lives our teachers 
and students lead. ' Poverty works in a 
vicious circle, lowering morale and efficiency 
which circumstance introduces poverty in 
turn. The teachers and students not only 
not have enough enthusiasm but proper 
equipment for several types of social work 
is lacking in our schools. Thus, for 
instance, playground and play equipment 
are good resources which could be used 
for school as w^ell as community purposes. 
But since many of our schools do not have 
playgrounds especially in big cities and 
adequate play material to work their pro- 
gramme, it could be easily understood how 
they cannot render much social work in 
this regard. 

But, it is true that there arc several 
indigenous games which do not need any 
finance, and these could be organised for 
community welfare purposes in towns and 
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villages. While this should most certainly 
be done, it should also be kept in mind 
that schools which can not afford to have 
playgrounds and play equipments will surely 
have matters more urgent than the orga- 
nisation of costless indigenous games for 
the behoof of the community. Limited 
funds of schools not only circumscribe their 
scope of activity in the field of sports but 
affect their usefulness in a score of other 
spheres. 

Any extra curricular activity needs at 
least some small amount of money. If 
the students have to be taken out into 
the villages for work, transport, food and 
incidental expenses have to be met. If 
an exhibition has to be got up, payments 
have to be made for collecting and prepa- 
ring and moving exhibits as also for many 
sundry services. If one thinks of inaugu- 
rating a mobile library, he faces the problem 
of endowing the school with a reasonably 
good library and then there is the issue 
of where to get the wagon to both carry 
and keep the books. Thus there are un- 
ending troubles which poor schools only 
know when they are called upon to perform 
social service. 

It may be argued that Government or 
the community could pay for any expenses 
incurred by the Schools in the course of 
their extra-curricular social work activities. 
This appears to be a munificient offer; 
but the problem is not so simple. It is 
cruel to ask the poor staff of poor schools 
to do any social service. If any of the 
community’s money is available at all it 
should first and foremost be utilized for 
improving the conditions of ill-cquipped 
schools. 

Inadequacy of Staff for Social Work.— 
Another important condition limiting the 
scope of social work by the schools is the 
one that schools do not have adequate staff 


and regular workers who could go out and 
do the social work for a satisfactory length 
of time. Brief, spasmodic and sporadic 
type of social work activity is useless. A 
worthwhile programme needs co-ordinated, 
continuous and cumulative efforts of the 
social worker. Our schools which are usu- 
ally inadequately staffed, and more so now- 
adays, can ill-afford to spare any member 
for engaging himself in practical social work. 
Amongst the students who will be mostly 
volunteers, it will be difficult to secure 
regular workers. Moreover, the schools are 
like rivers; as waters do, fresh scholars 
come and go. This necessitates frequent 
change as far as student personnel is con- 
cerned, introducing probelms of adjustment, 
experience, training, etc. Since schools 
(and colleges too) can make their services 
available only part-time, social work activi- 
ties needing continuous service are ruled 
out as impracticable for them. Social work 
in several cases needs follow up service. 
It is a mistake to indulge in some form of 
so-callcd social work for a short time and 
imagine that the work is done, and the pro- 
blem solved. This is really what is happening 
in a great part of adult education program- 
mes and literacy campaigns and Village 
Social Work. 

The adults become literate in a short 
time and no sooner the “Social Workers” 
go home, their adult students lapse into 
blissful illiteracy. Similarly in village social 
work, undertaken by part time honorary 
workers, the entire village is one day trem- 
endously shaken and roused to desirable 
activities which promise to make a heaven 
of hell; and a ^veek after the social worker 
has passed, one again witnesses the same 
old activities which were making a hell of 
heaven. Such unstable periodic social work 
which fails to inspire and create leadership 
is not worthwhile engaging in. 


8 
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This does not mean that schools cannot 
engage themselves in literacy and adult 
education work. Indeed, here, if in any 
sphere, have, the schools an opportunity 
of rendering social service. The criticism 
is levelled only against the lightning nature 
of adult education and literacy programmes 
as also on the haphazard methods of rural 
social work. Adult education and rural 
social work are fields which need special 
social group work techniques and laborious 
attention. 

The social workers should be properly 
trained before they are sent out to do any 
work of this kind. It should be remembered 
that in social work, continuation of the 
self-help process started in the client is 
more important than the momentary kind- 
ling of interest. Ability to inculcate this 
principle of self-integration is the test of 
the social worker; and it underlies all types 
of social work activities. Wherever this 
is absent in the social worker the clientele 
exhibit tendencies of recession and regre- 
ssion neutralising any work done so far. 
Therefore, one has to be careful in training 
social workers and assigning responsibilities 
to them. 

Specialised Social Services. — Again, schools 
do not have qualified personnel to adminis- 
ter certain specialised services. Any type 
of professional social service is beyond the 
capacity of the schools to undertake. Thus 
medical and psychiatric and legal social 
semces arc outside the schools’ purview. 
Nor can the . schools do much with regard 
to the problems of the blind, the crippled 
and the deaf-mute whose training and care 
constitute a distinct science and profession. 
But even to these handicapped persons the 
schools can render some little help in the 
form of imparting essential knowledge 
through regular channels, as far as this 
Is possible in each case. 


It is the duty of the State to^meet these 
several problems by providing special ins- 
titutions instead of calling on schools to 
undertake additional responsibilities ^vhich 
will eventually strain their resources and 
lead to their inefficiency. Every institution 
exists to perform a special function or a 
set of functions. These only can it execute 
appropriately. 

A school is a specialised institution witli 
well-defined functions. If it is saddled with 
work which properly should be performed by 
other institutions, neither the work done 
will be ■ satisfactory nor the proper work 
of the school be carried out well. Both 
ways it is hurtful. Whenever -we hear the 
cryf of social work by the schools uttered 
by our legislators, it appears to us that 
incompetent officers of the State, instead 
of creating new institutions and agencies 
to meet specific problems, either ignorantly 
divert the public’s attention, or cunningly 
shirk responsibility. 

With reference to the resources_ and 
limitations of the schools and also colleges 
it may now be seen that it shows bad 
policy and poor understanding to expect 
of schools to render regular or substantial 
-.ocial work in almost a wide variety of 
fields. It should be appreciated that 
students and teachers can neither grow 
more food nor consume less food. The 
Social Work which schools will engage in, 
should be commensurate with their resour- 
ces. With the help of properly trained 
workers the schools can and should era- 
dicate illiteracy. The extension lectures and 
study services of the colleges and schools 
should help mould public opinion and 
spread knowledge to a wider circle of the 
community. Our schools and colleges 
should engage more and more in social 
research activity; and new divisions, an 
bureaus for the purpose should be insti- 
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tuted wherever they do not exist in our 
teaching bodies. The school buildings could 
be used for several activities touching com- 
munity welfare -like, museums, exhibitions, 
social gatherings, dramatics, seminars, 
conferences etc. 

In olden times the village school sym- 
bolized the unity and culture of the 
community. Every social event was inau- 
gurated under its auspices. Quarrells were' 
settled and wounds healed in its precincts. 
Democracy was learnt under its shadows. 
Each social change received its appro- 
bation or reprobation from the school. 
Though the schools have somewhat changed 
in their structure and functions, it is good 
for them to recover as much as possible 
their ancient role of chief co-ordinator of 
the community’s life. 

Numerous channels of social work . — 
is impossible in this place to set forth 
how each resource of the school or the 
college should be utilized for special service. 
The possibility of harnessing the available 
resources in response to the peculiar needs 
of the community depends on the under- 
standing, sympathy and constructive 
imagination of the social work leader. Each 
situation has its own needs. A set of 
resources could always be organised to serve 
the increasing purpose of life. 

As an instance in point may be mentioned 
a new experiment in social work initiated 
and planned about six months back by 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Director of the 
Tata -Institute. Observing the pitiable 
spectablc of children who were hospitalized 
for long periods due to bodily ailments 
Dr. Kumarappa felt that young ones thus 
tied to the beds and living in the hospital 
shut out from the larger world, would 
develop serious complexes. Therefore, in 
order to help them grow into normal human 
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beings despite their disabilities, he conceived 
of a programme of work, study and play 
for the children. A few students of the 
Tata Institute who were trained in the 
techniques of educating and playing with 
hospitalized children were regularly sent out 
to associate with the young patients, teach 
them arts and crafts, play with them and 
otherwise make their lives interesting and 
worthwhile. The experiment which Was 
conducted with the approval and financial 
assistance of the Government of Bombay 
proved a very hopeful success, as was evi- 
denced in the happy lives of the children. 
This illustration shows that for those who 
are looking out for opportunities of doing 
a good turn, occasions always present 
themselves. ' ' 

The scout and the camp movements offer 
admirable channels for social work by the 
schools. Especially the various types of 
camps could be planned and led by schools 
and colleges for the benefit of the members 
of the community. Fruitful contacts with 
village folk could be established through 
these. Once contacts are brought about it 
should be fostered by worthwhile and con- 
tinuous pz'ogrammes like hobbies, discussions, 
crafts, arts, play, etc. In these camps 
organised and led by schools, non-school 
folk should be associated in a greater and 
greater measure. 

Help School to do social work . — Social 
Work is twice blessed. It blesses the social 
worker as well as the client for whose benefit 
work is directed. The Social Worker impro- 
ves his own personality by taking to various 
forms of activity as a leader. Social work 
thus builds character. That is why the 
scout movement and other activities which 
have social service as their objective should 
have an -important place in the schools 
and colleges. The boy learning to do 
social M’ork conies to acquire in an en- 
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larging measure sympathy, duty, self' 
reliance, love, truth and other ennobling 
virtues which truly makes 4ife beautiful. 
In this lies the value of social work by 
schools. Moreover, if the community helps 
the school, the capacity of the school to 
help the community will be increased. In 


India we have not yet properly built our 
schools. Our task should be directed to- 
wards establishing them on a sounder 
footing, before indulging in talks of social 
work by the schools. There is presently 
more need for social work in schools rathe; 
than social work by the schools. 
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The tribal population which is scattered all over India, and is_ known by different 
names, is a section of sadly neglected children of God. In this article, which is based 
on his personal observations, the writer gives an account of_ the life of the _ tnbals _ in 
Dudhi, U.P., describing the picture of the various phases of their life and the disintegration 
which later set-in due to the inroads made by avaricious contractors, money lenders and 
merchants. What happened in Dudhi could be truly applied to tribal areas through out 
the country. Consequently, the writer makes a plea for_ adopting ameliorative measures in 
order to make the life of the tribal population worthwhile. 
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India has a large tribal population to the 
tune of 25 to 30 millions. The figures of 
tribal strength, in the various Provinces and 
States of the Indian Union, are far from 
^reliable. The difficulty of enumerating the 
tribal people living in the hills and fast- 
nesses where they find their asylum even 
to-day, is indeed great, and the nature of 
the Indian Census organization, its volun- 
tary character, and the untrained personnel 
who collect the primary data, all combine 
to confuse enumeration. 

The tribal people, to-day, are scattered 
over wide areas, and the same tribe is 
split up into sections, adopting different 
appellations or on the basis of cultural 
levels, so that in one Province, a tribe may 
be enumerated as ‘aboriginal’, in another 
Province it may be given the status of a 
‘caste’ and enumerated as such. The tribal 
labour settled in the tea gardens are des- 
cribed as ‘coolie’ castes and the criminal 
Banjaras are Sugalis in Madras and 
Kanjars in anotlier part of the country. The 
Saoras are enumerated as a tribe, in the 
Agency tracts in Orissa, and are the cul- 
tivating Sahariyas in the Eastern States, 
and as far north as the Uttara Pradesh. 
The Gonds are Raj Gonds, Rajhwars, 
Majhwars, Marias, Murias and the Bhil 
is a generic name which includes several 
racial elements. The Waghers of Kathia- 
^var are Hindus and Muslims, so also many 
of the criminal tribes of Northern India. 


The Santhals of Bengal and those who 
still cling to their original mooiings, or 
the Oraons of the Ranchi district in Bihar 
and the Malo or Malpaharia of the Raj- 
mahal hills, own the same racial traits but 
are regarded as different on cultural 
grounds. 

The Census literature which refers ro 
tribal life and culture is no guide to the 
racial affiliation or cultural status of the 
tribes. What Grigson has said about the 
inaccuracy of the Hyderabad Census 
Reports applies more or less to all the 
publications of the Census, in respect of 
their descriptive accounts of tribes and • 
castes, or even in the recorded figures and 
nomenclature of the tribes. 

The trends of tribal demography in India 
during the first half of the present century 
have been as follow: 

(1) Some tribes are on evil days, and 
are rapidly thinning out, as for example, 
the Korwas of the U. P. and the Birhors 
of Bihar. 

(2) Some tribes are facing a cultural 
malaise due to contacts with civilisation and 
are shorving a slower rate of increase. The 
Naga tribes, the Khonds of Orissa, for 
example. 

(3) Some tribes have succeeded in their 
struggle for survival and are multiplying in 
proportion to their degree of adjustment, 
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such as the Santhals, the Mundas and the 
Hos of Bihar. 

When we read these demographic trends 
along with the changing canvas of tribal 
life today, we shall probably find the key 
to the tribal problem. 

The tribal population of India can be 
classified into three levels of cultural develop- 
ment. There are primitive tribes outside the 
pale of Plindu influence, the so-called ‘real 
primitives’ whose isolation has not been 
invaded, probably, due to inaccessi- 
bility and remoteness or even it 
has been invaded, without produc- 
ing discomforts. There are tribes who 
have adopted Hindu customs and practices, 
have shown a degree of association with the 
lower castes and have reached a certain 
amount of cultural height, but who are 
still denied the status even of ‘exterior’ 
castes. There are primitive tribes who are 
definitely acculturated, are Hinduised or 
converted to Christianity, have attained a 
level of culture which has conceded a social 
status to the Hinduised tribes like the one 
enjoyed by the, ‘unclean’ or the exterior 
castes or has put a stigma to the Cluistian 
converts for a change-over. 

From the racial point of view, tlac tribal 
population of India, both of interior India 
and of the north-east frontier, belong either 
to the Indo-Australoid or the Mongoloid 
stock. The Nagas, the Kukis and the 
Manipuris of Assam are of Mongoloid origin, 
and other tribes like the Garos and the 
Rajbanshi have a mixed descent. The 
Mongolian strain has entered Assam and 
the outlying parts of Eastern Bengal in no 
uncertain way. The Indo-Australoids are 
scattered over the whole countiy. In Peni- 
nsular India, they have mixed with the 
Mediterranean type and in Central India, 
they have been assimilated here and there 


by an Alpine element which people the 
middle belt of India. In one or two tribes 
of the South, there is evidence of a ‘negrito’ 
strain which some anthropologists claim to 
be the basic racial substratum in the Indian 
population, but the ‘negrito’ has never been 
indigenous to India and the wooly hair, 
short stature and a mesocephalic head may 
be due to late Infiltration or could as well 
be traced to the African source. There is 
ample evidence of the infiltration in the 
coastal parts of India of western Negroids 
and some anthropologists think that, the 
Mediterranean race had Negroid association 
before they spread out. The Mongolian 
race cannot be said to have 'influenced the 
population of interior India, though the 
Scythian branch of this race had left its 
impression on the Kathis of Cultural Gujarat 
and probably among the Mhers, Rajputs 
and the Oswals of Cutch. From the evidence 
of blood groups, it appears that the Indo- 
Australoids do not show any close affiliation 
with the Negritoes for the latter have a 
high B incidence. Even the Andamanese 
who are Negritoes show a high B percentage. 
The Paniyans are A and O and the incidence 
of B in the tribal population is not very 
high either. 

The Kaleidospic account of origins and 
miscegenation given above, indicates in a 
broad way, the extent of fission and fusion 
of cultures in India. It is not possible, there- 
fore, to map out spatially the zonal distribu- 
tion of specific culture or cultures, as it may 
still be possible in Africa and Oceania, in- 
habited by ‘native’ people, except perhaps 
in the out-lying parts, in the Naga hills in 
Assam or in the Agency tracts of Orissa and 
Madras, in Bastar, Hyderabad and in Tribal 
Mysore, but that definitely in a relative sense. 

The Tribal Pattern in Diidhi in Mirzapur 
District in the Uttara Pradesh . — ^Thc tribal 
belt in the Uttara Pradesh runs in n 
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parabolic form, with Gorakhpur as its apex, 
one arm passing through Mirzapur, bor- 
dering the Kaimur range of hills, the other 
through the Tarai to the cw-Himalayan 
region. The depth of this belt is not very 
significant and that is why the numerical 
strength of the tribes in the Province, is 
not considerable. 

The U. P., have a mixed population, 
which was labelled as ‘Aryo-Dravidian’ by 
Risley, but the difficulty of identifying the 
oiiginal racial types, with any linguistic or 
cultural family, has been conceded and we 
have had to revise our racial nomenclature, 
in the light of recent research. In the 
Racial Survey of the United Provmces 
(1941 Census) we have found at least three, 
if not more, racial types which may be 
called: — 

(1) Mongoloid, living in the ciV-Hima- 
layan districts and the Tarai regions, 

(2) The Indd-Mediterraneans in the 
interior of the Province, and 

(3) A dark short-statured, flat-nosed 
racial type living in the south of the Kaimur 
range of hills and interspersed here and 
there. 

There is, hmvever, a top-dressing of an 
Indo-Nordic strain particularly in the 
western parts of the Province. 

The land . — ^The tribes of Dudhi belong 
mostly, to the third of these racial types, 
Proto-Australoids. Dudhi is the southern- 
most Tahsil, of the district of Mirzapur, 
and lies between the parallels of 23° 52" 
and 24°, 54" 'north latitude and 82° 32" 
and 83° 33" east longitude. It is bounded 
on the north by Parganah Agori, on the 
cast by Palamau and Sarguja and on the 
ivest by Parganah Singrauli. It is 30 miles 
in length and 24 miles in width with a 
total area of 607.2 square miles or 398, 
987 acres. There arc four Tappas: — 


(1) Pulwari extending to 79 square miles 
east of the Kanhar river, 

(2) Dudhi lying west of the Kanhar 
extending over 121 square miles, 

(3) Gonda Bajia v/ith an area of 173 
sq. miles east and south of Dudhi and 

(4) Barha or Adhaura lying south-west 
of Dudhi and north-west of Gonda Bajia 
with an area of 234 sq. miles or over. 

The land is rocky, covered with hills 
and stunted forests, interspersed with pockets 
of cultural lands, which supply the need 
of food for the scanty population of the 
area. The hills are of igneous and 
metamorphic rocks, here and there are of 
clay slate or schistone formation and in 
the bulk of the' Pargana there are gneiss 
seamed with dolmite, limestone, quartz, 
seipentine and other minerals of the schi- 
stone chain in the north. The aerial view 
of Dudhi, is represented by a land of rolling 
hills intersected here and there, . by rivers 
and hill streams with isolated peaks, the 
highest of which is about 1830 ft. above 
sea level. To-day, Dudhi is the scene of 
much activity; a cement f actor)' is being 
started, at Chopan, which will depend upon 
tribal labour; the Riband Dam is being 
constructed, which will innundate large 
tracts of land and urbanise parts of Dudhi. 

The People . — The total population of 
Dudhi is approximately, 70,000, which is 
30,000 more than it was, in 1881, when 
the first census was taken and the majority 
of this population is composed of the tribal 
or exterior groups, the few urban centres 
like Dudlii containing a sparse population 
of non-tribal stock. There is. a differential 
growth of population, among the different 
tribal and semi-tribal elements, probably in 
proportion to the degree of adjustments 
achieved by them. The Konvas, one of the 
primitive tribes of the U.P., are dying out; 
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they have recorded a, fifty per cent decrease 
during the last fifty years, but the Kharwars 
and the Majhwars show no signs of 'ex- 
haustion and their number is on the 
increase. 

Even today, one can find migrant families ' 
living under temporary leafy booths and 
bamboo and straw-thatched huts are pretty 
common in the interior, though substan- 
tial families are found to construct tiled 
houses with mud walls. The house is cons- 
tructed facing north or east, but on no 
account it is erected with its front towards 
the south; the gates of hell, they will tell 
you, open towards the south. The site of 
the house is determined by the Chero Baiga 
who sacrifices a fowl, performs a ‘hom-sakla’, 
with profuse libation of liquor, after which 
the villagers co-operate to build it. 

The villages are usually situated • near 
some source of water, a river, a nala or 
a pool, but there are villages which have 
to fetch water from a distance of a couple 
of miles even. The children walk about 
in a disgusting state of nudity, up to six .or 
seven years ; men put on • a loin cloth 
while woinen don a dhoty or sari, which 
they only take off once, when' it is torn 
into shreds. Cleanliness' is not at a pre- 
mium, particularly among the Korwas, 
Kharwas, Ghasis and Cheros and most do 
smell from a distance. Men wear rings 
and bangles, put bamboo tubes in ear lobes, 
and some use ornaments made of palm 
leaf {tarki), glass bangles, heavy anklets 
{pairi) brass rings on the fingers and toes, 
and also bead necklaces in plenty. 

Food. — Maize, Juar-Bajra and various ' 
kinds of millet constitute their food arid 
rice is a luxury; Mohua flowers are dried 
and powdered to make bread or halwa. 
The Korwas eat bear, pig, monkey, fowls. 


ox, buffalo and all kinds of deer. The 
•Ghasis are fond of, pork and ■ cat goat’s 
meat. The Panikas eat • everything except 
the flesh of, cow or buff a,lo, horse, cro- 
codile, snake- and' lizard, The Bhuiyas cat 
beep and, crocodile. The, Kharwars have 
become Hinduised ■ and refuse ■ fowls and 
pork. The only tribe that relish, the monkey, 
are known to be the Korwas; .this is a 
taste they -share with the wild Birhors of 
the -Ranchi .district, fhe , rest . seldom care 
for it., -The people. of-Diidhi are fond of 
chewing tobacco leaves arid are" .extremely 
fond of liquor, which they used to brew 
themselves in earlier days, but now buy from 
the liquor booths. 

. Though' the varieties of • food they can 
take are many, the resources available are 
not much with the result that most of 
the tribes live a precarious life. ■ Famine 
and starvation have become chronic, and 
deficiency diseases find an easy asylum in 
their otherwise sturdy bodies. In spite of 
such bleak economic prospects, the tribes 
;show inordinate ' fondness for -rorigs and 
dances and every .village, at dusk, gets 
ready with bana, manar and dhapla, crude 
instruments, to the tune of which, the aged 
and -the young dance their karma or netiia 
dances. • • - 

Though the pivot of the , economic life, 
in Dudhi, is agriculture, it is the most un- 
certain method of subsistence. '' The tribes 
have taken to permanent cultivation, after 
the stoppage oi'dahaiya^, but- the rocky and 
inhospitable soil, abserice- of irrigation and 
ignorance 'of the people, about fnanure and 
crop rotation, do ' riot yield a plentiful 
harvest. It is the' village Baiga, who has to 
propitiate the spirits, to secure a square yield. 
The blood of the sacrificed fowl m.ust be 
sprinkled on the . field, to inake the seeds 


* A primitive form of cultivation in which forest^ are burnt down and seeds arc sow n 
on the ashes. . . • - - • _ ■ 
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every tribe has a number of clan Pancha- 
yats which are known by different 
appellations; the Korwas call it Bhayyari; 
the Panikas call it Kutumyat, the Kharwars, 
the Gheros and the Agharias know it as 
Kabildari. It is this organisation that has 
the right to impose taboos and restrictions 
or sanction licenccj maintain laws and re- 
gulate economic and social life. 

Villages inhabited by several clans have a 
village Panchayat besides the elders, who 
constitute a council, for the clan, and the 
jurisdiction of each is traditionally presc- 
ribed. Inter-tribal Panchayat also functions, 
when necessary, to arbitrate disputes between 
tribes and between villages, and taboos are 
willingly obeyed, violation being met with 
punishment or ostracism. 

Each tribe is divided into several clans, 
the Kharwars are split into 4 sections, Dual- 
Bandhi, Patbandhi, Surajbanshi and Benb- 
anshi. The sections that are not found in 
Dudhi are Bhogta, Sisha and Tirvah. The 
Cheros are divided into Bhusar, Bisar, Sonta, 
Napa, Dasputwa, Lohar, Bighuga, Jahuna, 
Kekar, Kasurijata, Amkahiya, Dhusan, Go- 
sin, Sindurha, Bhilwa, Sita and each sept 
is exogamous while the tribe observes end- 
ogamy. The Majhwar septs are similar 
to those of the Gonds and it is possible 
that the Manjhis were originally of Gond 
extraction. Many of the sept names are 
names of animals and plants but unlike 
other parts of the world where totem objects 
are worshipped or propitiated, there is no 
religious significance attached to them, the 
only restriction being ineligibility to marry 
within the totemic clan. Hindu influence 
has done much to orient their outlook and 
religious beliefs and practices though the 
core of tribal religion still remains vital. 

Customs^— The naming of children is a 
significant occasion and the natnes are sele- 


cted from those of their dead ancestors; 
there is a belief in continuity of c.xistcncc 
so that the grandfather after death takes 
the earliest - opportunity of being reborn 
as the grandson, and the name of grandfa- 
ther is naturally given lo the child. Seers 
and dreamers look for similarities, a mole 
here and a -mark there, and when in doubt 
they take to lots, to decipher the role of the 
dead ancestors. Tattoo marks are said to 
be everlasting and a wife would ask 
for tattoo marks, for these may not be 
stolen or lost and remain even after death. 

The tribes all have to pay a brideprice, 
to secure wife, and the brideprice is prett)' 
heaver. Marriage is usually done with the 
consent of the parents, the latter settling 
the match, but the maternal uncle is also to 
be consulted. The bride’s parents must be 
given half a maund of flour, one goat, 
jaggery worth eight annas, wine costing a 
rupee. In addition the mother-in-law must 
receive [mai-kapar] i.e., a sari, brother-in- 
law one dhoiy {sai-kapar) grandmother 
one sari {aji-bandu) and the bride a fine 
sari {dulhi ka pahrava). The Korwas 
have to pay five rupees* as bride-price, the 
Kiharwas give a ihali and 45 seers of grain, 
and five rupees, besides wine, gur, clothes, 
cakes etc. If a man cannot pay all these 
he may marry by service, in which case, he 
stipulates to serve the bride’s family, as a 
labourer, for a couple of years or more, he 
can also marry, by exchanging his sister, 
to another, whose sister may be given to 
him. Often the bride and the bridegroom 
may decide to marry, by mutual choice, and 
elope to escape the customary bride-price. 
Cross-cousin marriage is pretty common, 
and the 'elder brother’s wife, after his death, 
is married by the younger brother of tnc 
husband. Widows can also re-marry. 

A peculiar custom among the Majhwars 
and Khanvars, of Dudhi, still practised by 
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them, is what is known as ‘couvade . After 
the birth of a child, the mother is allowed 
to take part in the domestic activities, as 
soon as she can, and she does it in a couple 
of days, but the husband must not touch 
anybody or do any work and will be at- 
tended, by the inmates of the house, for 
days together. Even on receipt of the news, 
of the birth of a child, he must be regaled, 
with spicy drinks, and the wife may go 
unattended. 

The tribes of Dudhi, normally cremate 
their dead but they also bury or 
throw away those who meet violent 
deaths or die of small pox, cholera and 
snake bite. Every man or woman possesses 
a chaonz or shade, which keeps company 
with the jiva or soul during the person’s 
life time and is ceremonially called back, 
after death, and it is housed in the chauri 
or the shelter for the dead. Belief in re- 
incarnation is strong, and the ancestor is 
always reborn in the family. Mourning is 
done by hired mourners, but today, 
the members of the bereaved family take 
part in the procession, and perform all 
the rites associated with death. Ashes are 
spread at night in a room, and all the 
members sit round to find out if any sign 
is noticeable, on the ashes; if they find 
any, they read the sign and predict the 
future of the soul. 

Religion. — The religion of the tribal 
population, centres round the propitiation 
of the invisible spiritual beings, believed to 
be endowed with personality and poten- 
tiality for harm or good. There are hill 
spirits, clan deities, jungle spirits, village 
godlings, ancestor spirits and animal spirits. 
Raja Ghandol is a hill spirit, and is wor- 
shipped by all the tribes of Dudhi, and 
there is the spirit of Bhaurahi hill 
Mirgarani, and that of the Gonda hill in the 
tappa of Gonda Bajia. Bajara Deva and 


Dakhina Deva are jungle spirits worshipped 
by the Bhuiyas, Korwas and the Ghasis. 
The Gonds have their clan god Burha Deo, 
the Ghasis have Chhahat Baba, the Khar- 
wars have Raja Lakhan. Dihwar or 
Deohar Baba is the village god and Dharti 
Mata is the earth goddess while Jalamukhi, 
Ghanashyam, Atbhuja Devi, Angarmata, 
Rakti Bhawani are some of the more 
important and intolerant of Dudhi gods and 
spirits, they venerate or propitiate. 

The Changing Canvas in Dudhi. — ^Dudhi 
is an Estate, directly managed by the U. P. 
Government. As an administrative unit, 
Dudhi has had an interesting political his- 
tory. For more than three hundred years, 
the area was nominally under the Muslim 
rulers and for a period of 180 years or so, 
it was under the British administration. 
Dudhi being a forest tract and adjoining 
the Sarguja and Rewa States of the present 
Vindhya Pradesha, was noted for good 
Shikar and the aboriginal people of this 
‘partially’ excluded area, provided the 
beaters for their masters, who preferred 
them to live their life with occasional 
thrills, provided by the shikar parties. 

But Dudhi was not looked after as other 
‘partially excluded areas’ of India were, for 
the reason that there was a strong non-ab- 
original element in the population of Dudhi 
who migrated for the ‘flowing milk’ and 
the ‘honey’ of the forests. The need for 
the development of the area, for the ex- 
ploitation of the forests, by the adminis- 
tration and the trading concerns, encouraged 
immigration of non-tribals. Some of the 
agricultural castes, like the Koiries, were 
requisitioned by the Estate administration 
to teach farming to the tribals. The 
Kalwars, %vho were excise contractors, the 
Mu.slims, who ivere thicadars of lac, cocoon 
and saiuai grass, the Bania, who organised 
the grain trade of Dudhi, and the ghee 
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merchants, all had unrestricted domicile in 
the midst of the tribal population. Any 
kind of protective Jegislation- or organised 
efforts to secure the pattern of tribal life 
would produce conflicts, which was 
expedient to avoid. 

Even now communications have not 
developed, and the only means of trans- 
port are pack horses or bullocks. The 
Sone, the Kanhar and other rivers, during 
the rainy months, and even in the early 
part of the dry season, do not afford a 
safe or convenient passage of animals, which 
carry the ghee and grain trade of the area 
besides the forest products. During the last 
three or four years, some of the arterial 
roads have been reimprovised and the main 
roads reconditioned, to enable lorries and 
trucks to come to Dudhi, from the Roberts- 
ganj side, and more facilities will be 
available when the industrial projects, the 
cement factoiy and other mining concerns 
begin to function and the projected dams 
provide power to the factories and mining 
concerns in and around Dudhi. 

Government Enquiry . — The U. P. 
Government appointed an Enquiry Com- 
mittee, on May 17, 1947, to look into the 
affairs of the Dudhi Government Estate, 
and its labours have resulted in a docu- 
mentary report, published in 1948. The 
findings of the Report are indeed a dismal 
reading. A few sentences may be quoted 
for their factual importance. ‘All articles 
are carried on pack horses or bullocks’, 
‘rainfall averages 42-23 inches per year’, ‘of 
607 square miles, the forests occupy 357 
square miles’, ‘there were 19 famines upto 
1913’, ‘there is no fodder, no water, with 
the exception of a few localities, ‘fever is 
always rife’, ‘most of the labourers working 
at the Nagwa dam suffer from itch’ and 
‘they drink - water from a pond, which 
stinks from a distance of 150 ft.’, ‘subs- 


tantial number of them have to depend 
on mohua for their evening meal everj'- 
day’, ‘about 80 to 90 p.c. of the population 
suffer from venereal diseases’, 'there are 
27 schools, 10 primary, 1 middle, 11 infant, 
3 girls’, 1 adults, 1 maktab, and an English 
school has only been started by private 
enterprise, for a population of 1,79,796’. 

Mention is made of a number of Hindu 
customs and practices, which the aboriginals 
have adopted or are likely to do so with 
further contacts with their Hindu neigh- 
bours. ‘Under the outfetill system’, says the 
Report, ‘liquor is cheap, being retailed at 
•annas 6 to annas 8 a bottle. The con- 
tractor, when he feels inclined to augment 
his income does so by adding more water 
and as the amount of intoxication is not 
sufficient, in such cases, the purchaser 
continues to increase the number of bottles, 
for his consumption, from day to day and 
month to month’. The excise revenue 
raised by the Government works out at 
about a lakh of rupees, per annum, and 
a similar amount must-be assumed to go 
to the pockets of the excise contractor. 

Prostitution is normally unknown in 
tribal society, unless the tribe has been 
completely detribalised, for it is not pos- 
sible under an integrated tribal economy 
and the traditional mores of tribal life. 
‘One of the reasons’, says the Report, ‘for 
prostitution, in Dudhi, is poverty and for 
this reason the aboriginese, and those who 
are poor, are unable to resist the temptation 
of selling their persons to those who have 
money to offer. This has led to such an 
increase in venereal diseases, that, according 
to common estimate, over 80 p.c. of the 
population suffers from venereal diseases. 
Witchcraft and sorcery and their necessaiy 
concommitant, viz, divination, dominate al 
the aspects of tribal life and culture an 
today, the vitality of the tribal people, m 
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this area, has been completely shattered 
by poverty, disease and destitution. 

The alien elements in the population, of 
Dudhi, are exploiting tribal labour and 
personnel, without any check or hindrance, 
the land has passed on to the sowcars and 
a modest estimate would put seventy-five 
per cent of the best farming land, in the 
tribal villages, now owned by a few Kalwars 
and moneylenders, who have acquired them 
by dubious methods. The indebtedness, of 
the tribal people, has made them bond 
.slaves, and many are the families, who 
have been slaving for their debts to the 
sowcars, for generations, without any hope 
of liquidating a paltry debt of a hundred 
or a couple of hundreds their great-great- 
grandfather had incurred, for an unpro- 
ductive purpose, mostly ceremonial. Begat 
is openly practised and most of the needs 
of the aliens, administrators; traders and 
contractors are met by forced labour. Every 
mahajan has a few families in their obli- 
gation, whom they had advanced a few 
rupees, in times of urgent need, or when 
they were faced with starvation and these 
become permanent serfs, for indefinite 
period, without hope of redemption. Many 
are the cultivators, who cultivate for their 
mahajans, raise the yield to stock it in the 
courtyard of the latter, themselves being • 
doled out, a few measures, which keep 
them on a couple of months or so, the 
remainder of the year, they slave for the 
mahajans and live on the free gifts of 
nature by curing poisonous roots and fruits 
with occasional luxury of a rice meal 
voluntarily doled out by the mahajans, a 
delicacy in tribal homes. 

Helpless Posiiion of Tribals . — Inspite of 
the. economic developments that have come 
with the exploitation of the virgin forests, 
with the possibilities of marketing sawai 
grass and leaves for the manufacture of 
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hidi, the propogation of lac and rearing 
of cocoons and the increased price that is 
available for other forest products and above 
all the needs of labour in mines and irri- 
gation projects, the tribal elements have 
not profited or are likely to do so. They 
are still as shy as ever, as helpless and 
as unhappy as they could be though, ‘once 
they were the rulers of the area’, they were 
the masters of the forest and proudly par- 
titioned it among themselves for forage and 
hunt. Many of the tribes still are found 
to possess deep chests, broad shoulders and 
a resourcefulness that placed them in an 
advantageous position with regard to forest 
products and the animals of the chase, but 
unrestricted contacts, unscrupulous traders 
and contractors, the landgrubbing middle- 
men and the moneylender have all 
conspired to produce an environment in 
which the tribals are a misfit, "detribalised 
and completely bowled out. 

Where ninety per cent of the population 
are without gainful employment for months 
together, unless they slave for debts or' do 
begar and where the economic conditions 
have deteriorated to such an extent that 
a square meal is a luxury, the bulk of 
labour for developmental needs of Dudhi, 
the dam projects and construction gangs, 
is requisitioned from outside and the tribal 
people move away to the interior or keep 
away from the arterial or trunk roads to 
escape begar. Even when they are forced 
to work they never pull their weight and 
are, therefore, regarded as useless or mis- 
fits. All menial staff of the Estate, even 
orderlies and peons and forest guards, are 
alien in language and culture and the same 
is the case with the people for whom they 
slave in the villages. 

The discomforts, of the tribal people, 
have increased with contacts with civilisa- 
tion, and there can be no two opinions 
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about their incidence. The solutions, that 
have been offered, are summarised below. 
They are recommendations by the Dudhi 
Enquiry Committee. They are sweeping 
and of national and international impor- 
tance. ‘A soil Survey’, ‘a paddy research sta- 
tion’, ‘starting of windmills’, ‘co'nstructions of 
dams all over the area’, ‘subsidised silk- 
worm breeding’, ‘a poultry farm’, ‘centres 
to train midwives’, ‘pi'ovincialisation of the 
Dudhi hospital’ and ‘starting of small dis- 
pensaries’, ‘a planned housing scheme’, an 
‘English School’ at Dudhi. ‘a network of 
primary schools’, ‘a radio and a silent movie’ 
to be supplied to every Hindi Middle 
School, a ‘Dudhi valley corporation on the 
lines of the Damodar Valley Corporation’, 
‘a committee of industrial experts to exami- 
ne the question of opening various factories’, 
‘five crores to be provided for the esta- 
blishment of electro-chemical, electro- 
smelting artificial fertilizers’, ‘Cement’, 
‘paper’ and ‘other similar industries’, a 
‘sugar-cane farm, and a sugar mill near 
Markundi’, ‘co-operative societies for lac’, 
and exploration of possibility of other indus- 
tries’, ‘a mineral survey’, ‘a railway line 
to be constructed’, ‘a rail-cum-road bridge 
near Chopan on the Sone’, ‘the metalling 
of trunk and feeder roads’, ‘a telegraph 
line’ and so forth and so on. These are 
tall orders, and are unreal in the context 
of the present condition in this tribal area. 

Planned Ameliorative Measures Needed . — 
The effects of the industrial economy, as 
it exists in Dudhi, have aU'eady been de- 
tailed, and if the proposed schemes of the 
committee, meet with administrative 
approval and financial provisions are 
possible, the effects on the social and cul- 
tural life of the tribal and backward 
peoples of the area, will be tremendous no 
doubt but unless there is a planned approach 
to tribal life, the discomforts of the tribal 
people will surely pass beyond control. 


In most of the tribal villages,^ in Dudhi, 
there is a tragic decline in health of the 
people. Every house in the interior has 
one or more patients, who suffer from chro- 
nic diseases, either the earning member is 
a cripple, a paralytic, or suffers from an 
incurable disease, or the future of the 
family is mortgaged to malaria, fileria, or 
venereal diseases. Medicines are of no use, 
for in our ethnographic tours into the 
interior, many a time we had to empty 
our medicine chests and we did know how 
impossible the situation was in most of the 
villages. It is not the care of the sick or 
the cripple that is the problem but the 
security of the coming generation or of 
the adolescent population, that is more 
important. No amount of treatment or 
care possibly can save those who have 
reached the limits of their sufferings. They 
are lost already. 

The food that is available, to the tribal 
people, particularly, the free-gifts of the 
forests, the roots and yams, that are 
regarded as ‘famine food’, have little food 
value, even if they provide the minimal calo- 
ries needed for tlreir lean life. The tribal diet 
must be looked into and the crops and 
vegetables, that are needed, must be po- 
pularised and if necessary, forced upon the 
cultivators, so that they may produce what 
is needed to provide a standard diet. Meat 
is a delicacy, to-day, and there is no scruples 
about taking it, and plenty of grazing 
ground is available, so that cattle and 
domesticated animals must be raised to 


produce the much needed quality food, of , 
proteins and vitamins. If sheep, is destruc; 
tive of forest growth, let parts of the waste 
land grow grass for fodder, so that the 
grazing of sheep and goats may be possible, 
poultiy farming is popular and a little 
attention and planning, could provide a 
rich source of food supply, and also secure 


an exportable surplus. 
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Alcoholism has increased with the avail- 
ability of cheap liquor. Technological 
development, without planned recreation 
and social amenities, drive the labour to 
the only possible relaxation and before further 
expansion takes place, proper evaluation of 
tribal social life must be regarded as a desi- 
deratum. The social amenities that existed 
but have slipped away, must be revived 
and reoriented to suit the needs and 
aspirations of the people. The dances and 
folk songs for example, are still popular 
and they need to be encouraged, they are 
tribal, and they can be made to provide 
the necessary release of tensions that arise 
in the wake of a technological civilisation. 

Prostitution, crime and delinquency 
increase with industrialisation and in a tribal 
society, that is not used to a money eco- 
nomy, a sudden invasion of a money 
economy puts cash in the hands of those 
who do not know how to spend it and 
trinkets and jewellery attract women which 
can also be secured by a life of easy virtue. 
The floating non-permanent population, of 
the urban centres, and the thicadars and 
contractors, who live away from their 
families, lure women by the prospects of 
a fe^v coppers, and women respond to them 
by exhibiting their health and figure and 
adopting a dress which increases their sex 
appeal and encourages adventurous advan- 
ces. A tribal people with its moorings 
completely shattered, can have no social 
control over their women for even taboos 
have lost their stings and tribal women 
find ft easy to adopt a new standard of 
morality in which clandestine promiscuity 
docs not produce any qualms of conscience. 

Already the cup of tribal life is full of 
miseries and family life has been shaken 
to produce irregular alliances which ulti- 


mately lead to divorce and, desertion. The 
incidence of divorce in tribal society of 
Dudhi is pretty high and even inter-tribal 
and inter-clan marriages find no condem- 
nation from the tribal elders. Many are 
the cases of adultery, abduction and wilful 
desertion and these are reported by the 
villagei-s, without feelings or sentimental 
outbursts. In some tribes, the changing 
conditions of life have encouraged flagrant 
violation of tribal code ’ regarding morality 
and sociial values, and there is little redress 
against aggressive behaviour. Factoiy work 
or work in the dams and mines, are likely 
to increase family tension and breed 
disaffection. 

Save the Tribals . — What we have said of 
the Korwas, of Dudhi, in an earlier 
publication* is equally applicable to the 
Bhuiyas, the Kharwars and the Majhwars 
and other tribal elements in these parts. 
The transition in tribal life has a woeful 
story to tell, and a new and informed 
approach to the problems of tribal life, 
or for the matter of that of all tribal 
areas, is the only earnest of a healthy adjust- 
ment plan in a technological setting. The 
need for an appraisal of tribal problems 
vis a vis technological advance, at no time 
was greater than it is to-day, if we need to 
place welfare above want, progress above 
pacifism, survival above slaveiy, all-out 
efforts above expediency. What is needed, 
;o-day, is a welfare administration, with 
properly trained personnel, to work out 
plans for rehabilitation, and give shape to 
them. In Ihe context of the envisaged 
changes, and the advance of technological 
complements and aids, the confidence of 
the tribal people must be revived and that 
is possible by sympathy, understanding and 
a selfless hand of fellowship extended to 
the families and groups who arc groping 


* ‘The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes’ Vol. 1. Lucknow 1944. 
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in the dark for light. The .difficulties of 
assimilating culture change’ and technolo- 
gical progress are increased by a rapid 
speed and an indiscreet offensive on social 
inertia, for the capacity of assimilation of 
the new dynamics, lieeds appraisal. 

The establishment of factories and large 
scale industries, in backward areas, without 
ascertaining the capacity of the people to 
accept and adopt such rapid change may 
recoil in the long run, on Indian indus- 
trialisation. A change from agriculture and 
cooperative farming into handicraft and 
cottage industries, may have a smooth 
transition, for the personal relationship that 
the tribals everywhere regard as indispens- 
able to personality adjustments must not 
be superseded by a sudden change to factory 
production or large scale undertakings. 
Irrigation by tanks and storage water must 


precede canal irrigation; and a time lag 
must be allowed- for the- backward people 
to adjust to new' methods' of distribution. 
As long as tribal solidarity exists, it should 
be explored, to aid ada'ptibility and the 
first steps towards technological advance, 
which must come sooner than later, must 
be cooperative and collective farming,, 
multi-purpose cooperative societies, and 
tenancy legislation, declaring the tribal land 
inalienable from the tribes, and eliminating 
middlemen and usurpers who have merrily 
intercepted profits and reduced them to 
bond slaves and an , essential ‘must’ or 
‘compulsive’, of wiping off debts, lock, stock 
and- barrel. This is the experiment that 
must be given top priority, before any deve- 
lopment schemes are planned and given 
effect to in tribal parts of the country. 
Mere knowledge of three R’s is not the 
panacea as some devoutly think. 













FILM— AN' AID TO SOCIAL WORK 

M. S, Ananthapadmanabha Rao • 

Film has a Universal appeal. Hence its sen'ices are enlisted to_ promot'e various 
interests usually of a dubious nature. It is increasingly felt that this effective medium could 
be used for educating people in the field and techniques of social work. _ The writer, here 
explains how, when films are carefully planned, could serve to create healthier interests in the 
members of the community and marshi their energies for a better social life. 

Mr. Rao is Associate Editor of a Canarese Cine Weekly Tamasha. 


The film has been described as an import- 
ant medium for the diffusion of human 
thought. It is unsurpassed as a weapon of 
effective mass communication. Its appeal 
is universal. The influence which tire mo- 
tion picture has established on the public, 
in the last seventy-two years, is immeasur- 
able. 

The interest of the public in films has in- 
creased tremendously. It has become a per- 
menant feature of their life. This gives us 
the clue for its immense potentialities in 
moulding or educating the public for the 
benefit of society. The film has been widely 
recognised as an agency for educational 
purposes. The movement received an im- 
petus with the recent discoveries in the audio- 
visual method of imparting information not 
only to children and students but to all 
members of the society. 

The view that film is only for the enter- 
tainment of the people has been rendered not 
wholly meaningful under the possibility of a 
happy combination of both entertainment 
and education. It should be the aim of film 
not only to provide entertainment, to offer 
an ‘escape’, but also to tahe an active hand 
to solve social problems thereby helping 
social progress. 

Entertainment, without a central educa- 
tive purpose, is like a horse let loose and its 
working on the mind of the public is harm- 
ful to, society. That the film in addition to 
its being entertaining can also be educative, 
in its wide sense, ^vhich in fact is its primary 

0 


purpose, has opened several ways of its use as 
a powerful weapon of social work. An at- 
tempt is made here to show how social work 
can be done through the agency of film. 
Before dealing with the theme it is necessary 
to understand the present place of the Indian 
film industry in comparison with the Ameri- 
can, the Russian and the British; and set it 
rightly against its historical background. 

Indian Film Industry: Historical back- 
ground. — The origin of the film is similar 
to that of many other great discoveries, of 
social importance. The success of capturing 
the movements of a horse in a series of syn- 
chronized still pictures by E. Muybridge 
during 1872-78 paved the way to motion 
picture through the phenomenon of ‘per- 
sistence of vision’. It was not until 1926, 
after the World War I, that successful screen 
sound was given to the silent picture, for 
which Eugene Augustine Lauste of Paris 
was chiefly responsible. 

India witnessed the first silent motion 
picture in 1896. Dhundiraj Govind Phalke 
was the first Indian to produce a picture 
(Raja Harichandra), in 1912. By this time 
non-theatrical films, for educational use, 
were being produced in America. Specialised 
catalogues of educational films as ‘Birth of a 
flower’, ‘Redcross Seal’ were available in 
England, France and America. India, 
though a slave country, slowly marched on 
and produced between 1913 and 1931 over 
1000 movies and 400 cinemas came into 
existence. In 1931 Ardeshir M. Irani pro- 
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duced a full length talkie film, Alam Ara, 
in Hindi, Within four years after the pro- 
duction of this picture the Indian film indus- 
try made remarkable progress and a total 
number of 233 pictures were produced in 
1935. Most of the themes used by the pro- 
ducers were mythological. After the Second 
World War the film industry emerged as a 
prosperous one. The removal of control on 
raw film gave a great fillip to the production 
of motion pictures. 

India stands second in the production of 
pictures among the other nations of the world. 
America produces 450 to 500 pictures a 
year; India 250 to 280; and England 50 to 
60. But it stands first as regards the num- 
ber of producers are concerned. There are 
in India approximately four hundred pro- 
ducers other than studio owners; in America 
150; in England 70. These figures indicate 
the interest of the public in this enterprise 
and the resources for the development of the 
industry. 


The number of pictures produced since 
1943*. 


Year of production 

No. of pictures produced 

1943 

159 

1944 

126 

1945 

99 

1946 

200 

1947 

283 

1948 

264 


The total number of pictures produced, 
from 1931 to 1948, is 2979. 


India’s position regarding the number of 
cinema theatres is relatively low. 


Name of the country 

No. of theatres. 

U. S. S. R. 

40,000 (according to 


the five year 
plan at the 
end of 1950). 

America 

16,880 

Great Britain 

5,100 

Spain 

3,444 

Czechoslovakia 

2,194 

India 

2,058 (excluding 
928 touring 
cinemas.) 


The number of theatres in India is in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the people. 
The approximate number of cinemas per 
million people: — 


India 

7 - 

America 

130 

Great Britain 

133 


The interest of the people in films is grou'- 
ing steadily. The average total weekly atten- 
dance in cinemas, in India, is estimated to 
be 11,200,000; in U.S.A. 87,500,000. 

India remains in the background as re-' 
gards the production of short films and 16mm 
shorts and topicals are concerned. There 
are about 36 short film producers in India; 
and from 1940 to 1948 a total ^number of 
262 16mm shorts and topicals were pro- 
duced (e.g., ^Afghan Folklore’, ‘Mysore, 
‘Indian Harvest’, ‘Soap’, ‘Paper’, ‘Your 
enemy — the Fly’ etc). 

Planning needed in production. ^The 
quality of Indian film is very low. The in- 
dustry developed in this country without any 
plan. Individual enterprise, without any 
organised basis, is the greatest weakness. 
Only a coordinated and scientific plan can 
yield a beneficent result. 


‘The Hand Book of Indian Film Industry— 1949’ published by the Motion Picture 
Society of India, Bombay. 
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The plots that Indian producers select, 
for pictures, fall under three headings: 1) 
Mythological, 2) Historical, 3) Social. Some- 
times we see a story, on the screen, without 
any reference to time and place. Claiming 
as giving entertainment to the workers in the 
factory and the field these films bring down 
the ‘tastes’ of the people; and when once 
they begin to appreciate them it will be hard 
to change .their ‘tastes’, for they acquire the 
habit of viewing things from the standpoint 
of cheap entertainment which is associated 
with sex and lust. These films are of little 
use in the efforts to build up a healthy 
society. 

Mythological subjects are, in a way, good 
themes for pictures in that they portray^ or 
make us visualise the ancient scriptures — 
Itihasas and puranas — the store house of 
Indian culture. More often than not the 
puranic pictures will not be true to their 
sources. The producers sometimes introduce 
20th century costumes into these ancient 
stories. The changes that they make in the 
story and dialogue adulterate the characters 
and make the audience develop disrespect 
for them. The producer should not picture 
his emotions through these stories. A faithful 
reproduction of the originals in a visual 
form would be an ample service. There are 
few pictures which remain true to their 
originals, e.g. Ramrajya and Bharat Milap. 

Historical pictures also suffer from the 
same defects as the Mythological. Sense 
of time and age is veiy important in these 
pictures and unfortunately Indian producers 
Jack it. There are many good themes on 
^vhich they have not yet laid their hands. 
The country is in need of many pictures of 
historical events and persons to make known 
to its people the past histoiy^ \vhieh helps to 
a great extent to build the present. ‘Sikan- 
dcr’ and ‘Vikramadiiya‘ arc examples of 
good pictures, 


The subjects of social pictures have suf- 
fered a lot at the hands .of Indian producers. 
With some exceptions the stories are almost 
alike. The subjects will be purely romantic 
without much reference to hard reality of 
experience. There are many aspects of social 
subjects which hardly come to the notice of 
the producers. ‘Padosi’, depicting Hindu- 
Muslim unity, ‘Hamrati', which is perhaps a 
singular realistic picture, are examples of 
good social pictures. New Theatres, Calcutta, 
has attained a standard in the production of 
social pictures. 

There are very few persons in this coun- 
try, who are trained and experienced in the 
art of production. When the story is good 
and appropriate the manner of production 
spoils it. Production calls for more specia- 
lised and talented intellect. Many new 
producer-cum-directors are cropping up in 
the country. They think that with one or 
two years of experience in the line and with 
money they can produce any film. With 
better manner of production Indian produ- 
cers can make the pictures attractive, effec- 
tive, interesting and less laborious. The 
story of 'Good Earth' for example is so 
common; it is the manner of production 
that makes it unique. 

One of the chief factors controlling the 
development of film industry is money. It 
nearly takes two lakhs of Rupees to produce 
a picture and the producer will not be en- 
couraged to produce more pictures if he does 
not get back his money. If the picture is of a 
high standard majority of the people, being 
illiterate, cannot appreciate it. This means 
loss to the producer. They, seem to take 
refuge under the cover of this argument for 
producing low-grade films which will be 
in accordance with the public ‘taste’. This 
is not as powerful a plea as it seems to be. 
It is the duty of the producer to improve 
the ‘taste’ of the public. They should not 
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propagate evil to fill their belly. This prob- 
lem is not peculiar to India alone. The 
West has overcome it by slowly improving 
the ‘taste’. It is in the hands of the produ- 
cers to work out the miracle. 

Fibn Censorship : — ^To regulate and set 
right all the mistakes of this industry Govern- 
ment took an active interest. 

The first occasion on which the Govern- 
ment interfered in the Indian film industry 
was in 1918, when it passed the ‘The Indian 
Cinematograph Act’ for securing public 
safety, and to certify exhibition of pictures. 
The Indian Cinematograph Enquiry Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1927-28, to enquire 
into the methods of censorship. The Gove- 
rnment established a connection, with the 
producers, through a Board of Censors — a 
body which sits in judgement upon the 
pictures produced by individual producers 
and certifies, in the interest of the public, 
their exhibition after a thorough review. 
The foreign Government cared hardly for 
the interests of the people. As an imperia- 
list government it was concerned with its 
own interests. It only protected itself from 
open attacks from playwrights. 

Censorship in a free nation is certainly 
a potent weapon to regulate and control 
the production of films and improve their 
standards. The Board of Censors is becom- 
ing very active, in India, at present giving 
suggestions with regard to the production 
of films. They can be summarised thus.'^' 

It is not permitted, with regard to religion, 
to profane God or religious faiths and all 
religions should be treated with respect. 
Regarding people, ideals and morals it 
shall not be permitted to ridicule a whole 
nation, its creeds, culture, emblems or its 
accredited institutions. Costumes or behavi- 


our of characters shall not be presented to 
ridicule or hate the whole community. Noble 
ideals as truths justice, chastity, charity etc. 
shall not be ridiculed. Treatment of the \o^v 
aspects of life and the necessity to show evil 
shall be guided by good taste and shall not 
offend the finer susceptibilities of the public, 
and no picture v/hich will lower the moral 
standards ok those who see it shall be re- 
presented. 

Presentation of history, mythology, legends 
and classical works shall be based on docu- 
mentary evidence. Characters of Indian or 
other mythologies, historical heroes or of 
sacred personalities shall not be presented 
in a frivolous manner; anachronisms in his- 
torical settings shall be avoided and obscene 
or undesirable historic facts and mythoio- 
gical episodes shall not be presented. . 

Law, natural or human, shall not be ridi- 
culed and travesty of the administration of 
law shall not be permitted. No word or scene 
which creates sympathy for crime against 
law shall not be permitted. Any scene show- 
ing illegal production of drugs, liquor is 
forbidden. Controversial politics leading to 
class hatred shall not be permitted. 

Sympathy of the public shall never be 
thrown on the side of crime or evil and an 
exposition of the technique of crime shall not 
be shown. Cruelty to children and beasts 
of burden shall not be shown. Kidnapping 
a child and abducting' a woman are highly 
undesirable. Blackmail, and addiction to 
opium shall not be shown as desirable. 

About sex it suggests that the sanctity of 
the institution of marriage and family shall 
be maintained. Illegal forms of sex relation- 
ship shall not be upheld. Trade in women, 
prostitution shall not be presented, and sug- 
gestive reference .to nudity is not permitted. 


* “Fuller suggestions in regard to the production of films printed at the Gov 
Press, BomBay. 
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'Bed-room scenes and those of undressing 
shall not be permitted. Kissing or embracing 
by adults shall not be shown for it is alien 
to this couritiy. Love scenes stimulating 
lower passions shall not be presented. 

Dancing is an art and it should be in 
keeping with our traditions. Comic scenes 
should riot be vulgar and ugly. Crude 
presentation of facts shall not be shown. 
The use of miracles permissible, in religious 
and mythological pictures like the exercise 
of supernatural powers must be s^everely 
restricted. 

For the satisfactory working of the Board 
of censors one condition that is very essential 
is that the members of the Board should be 
absolutely incorruptible. The Board in addi- 
tion to judging a picture and declaring it 
good or bad should advise and aid the film 
Producing Companies in their v/ork and 
help to create a great demand for good films 
of a higher standard. In this way the Board 
will be checking, indirectly, the production 
of third-rate films which are merely vulgar, 
risky or dubious. The need for censorship 
would diminish, in due course, and make 
the producers more conscious of their work. 
The Board should take into consideration, 
mainly, the benefits and interests of others — a 
■wider section of humanity. 

These observations pertain to feature films. 
But with regard to documentary, newsreels 
and shorts the Government should take 
direct, active interest to make them helpful 
to the progress and welfare of society. 

Central Film Unit . — It was not until 1948 
that the Government- of India recognized the 
formation of the Central Film Unit so that 
visual instruction may become an integral 
part of the .teaching system, in coui'se of 
time. It ^vill scr\'c as the Central Library of 
Education and will loan films and materials 
for visual instruction to schools and other 


educational institutions. It also arranges film 
shows, encourages the use of film and pro- 
duces Indian educational films. The 
Indian Film Division has made good pro- 
gress since its inception. But it must be said 
that the steps taken by the government are 
insufficient, negligible and lack scientific 
planning. 

The progress that Russia has made in film 
industry is worth noting. The U.S.S.R. 
started using film, on a veiy large scale, 
immediately after the State took over the 
entire film industry, in 1919. The Russian 
film was mainly objective. It considered the 
individual primarily as the social unit, taking 
his place in the social scheme of things. Most 
of the silent films were very effective. Though 
the country was poorly equipped with sound 
recording apparatus until 1936, it 
produced very effective films. "The 
Road to Life"’ was tire first Rus- 
sian talkie showing the problems of 
children. The Soviet Union has the most 
magnificently equipped house of psycholo- 
gical study in, the world — the Pavlov Insti- 
tute in Leningrad. All matters relating to 
motion picture are in the hands of the 
Ministry of Cinematography. The Minis- 
try runs a research institute and a school for 
writers, directors etc. 

The Government of India, should evince 
greater interest in films, to make them an 
inevitable instrument of social work. Why 
is it such a potent tool for social work? 
Intensive concentration, spontaneous relaxa- 
tion and active participation provide the 
basis for the universal appeal of the motion 
picture. The film with its capacity to catch 
the minds of the people easily, quickly and 
more or less pennanently, undoubtedly, is 
the best medium for the propagation of 
social ^vork. 

Social work . — All activities which keep in 
view the progress and welfare of society go 
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by the name of social work. It is an expres- 
sion of the conviction that social justice 
should be established for all the people. It 
is the outward manifestation of deep human 
sympathies. It seeks for peoples economic 
well-being and self-realization. It is an at- 
tempt to lift and place people, irrespective 
of class, creed or colour, on an equal social, 
political and fairly equal economic footing. 
Social work calls for conscious, deliberate 
and planned work. 

The social worker is confronted with many 
complicated and intricate types of work and 
it is impossible for him to tackle them single- 
handed. He turns to the community or Gov- 
ernment for help to achieve his objects, 
rather than relying on individual initiative 
or voluntary group actions. A demand is 
felt that social work should be accelerated 
by the efforts at conscious control by. the 
people rather than be left to the slow pro- 
cess of gradualism or voluntary acceptance. 
It is a concerted movement by an organised 
institution or institutions. 

A planned scheme for the production of 
sufficient number of educational films is 
necessary to carry out the task of social 
work. “Educational film is one which con- 
tributes to the achievement of desirable 
educational goals by making effective use of 
the motion picture as a medium of commu- 
nication.”* They include teaching films, in- 
formative films, documentary etc. 

The use of films for social work can 
discussed under ten main heads. They are; 
(1) Child and Student Education^ (2) 
Adult Education, (2 Labour Welfare, (4) 
Rural Development, (5) Health Improve- 
ment, (6) Social Studies, (7) Social Evils, 
(8) Government Administration, (9) Arts 
and Crafts, and (10) Culture Propagation 
and Diffusion. 


Child and Student Educof ion.— Child- 
hood is the most important period in the 
life of an individual. Great care should be 
taken to bring him up in a suitable environ- 
ment. The child is all curious. He wants 
to know a lot of things. This instinct of 
curiosity must be fed and directed properly. 
Factual films and newsreels would help them 
to see the unseen. 

i 

Film is a time saving educational tool. It 
has the power to transmit ideas in a realistic 
and concrete manner, not possessed by 
language. Many lessons in the text books of 
children and students can be filmed to make 
them understand better. Any subject can 
be taught with the help of film. ' 

The child in the West is better educated 
because of the advancement in the produc- 
tion of such pictures and in the equipment 
to project them'. The picture "Spelling is 
Easy’" was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films, U.S.A., to make boys- learn how to 
spell. "Tea from Nyasaland” tells the story 
of tea. 

The films for child and student education 
must be produced after, adequate psycholo- 
gical experiments. They should be in accord- 
ance with the children’s mental age. Any 
haphazard production would be dangerous 
to their, mental health. 

Adult Education . — Majority of the people 
in India are illiterate. Efforts are made to 
make them literate. But literacy is only the 
first step in education. Adult education is fur- 
thered more through films. They should 
educate the adult in every walk of life. The 
advance that the documentary has made is 
an adventure in the public observation. It 
is a method of approach to public enlighten- 
ment, information and education. It has 
an imaginative drive and a creative spark 
which capture the mind of the public. These 


* “Film and Education” edited by Godfrey M. Elliot page 23, 
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pictures help the growth of adult’s knowledge 
and make him fit to live a healthy social life. 

"How to get a job” is an American picture 
showing ways and means to secure a job. 
"Fred Meets A Bank” explains the functions 
of a saving bank. "The Voice of the City’ 
tells about the working of telephone, "Who- 
ever you are” is a picture showing the pro- 
blem of intolerance in the neighbourhood. 

Labour Welfare. — ^With the advance of 
industrial economy, in India, the lot of the 
labourer has become miserable. He is treated 
as a commodity and like other commodities 
is bought and sold. His family life presents a 
sorry picture. Bad housing, insanitaiy living 
conditions, lack of recreational and educa- 
tional amenities, meagre income are few of 
his ills. This state of affairs should be le- 
medied by providing opportunities for a good 
life. 

Labour Welfare is an essential part of 
social work, and is executed by making the 
labourer adjust his work-life and family-life 
to the social life around. To educate the 
labourer and remove the horrors of indus- 
trial economy film comes to the aid. These 
films, besides being recreational, should edu- 
cate the labourer about the various problems 
he is faced with. The following types of films 
can be produced. 

(1) Films training the workers in their 
respective vocations, to make them know the 
work thoroughly and do it with ease and 
pleasure; 

(2) films showing the relation between 
capital and labour, factory management, 
and duties of the officials, to enlighten the 
worker and to make him know his exact 
place in the scheme of things; 

(3) films showing the formation of co- 
opemtive societies and labour organisations 
to fight for workers’ essential demands; 


(4) films showing an ideal labour colony 
and the methods adopted to improve the 
conditions of living; 

(5) films to help the labourers to solve 
their personal and family difficulties. 

Rural development. — India is a land of 
villages, and there will be no progress In the 
country without their development. The 
condition of the villager is as dismal as that 
of the labourer though the environment is 
different. Most of the villagers do not know 
the use of modern agricultural implements. 
Besides minimising his labour, their use will 
help him to produce more. Since almost 
all the villagers are illiterate films can effec- 
tively teach them modern methods of agri- 
culture. Regular lessons can be given, 
through films, as to how to keep the villages 
clean and how to manage their affairs. The 
farmer has a tendency to idle away his 
leisure time. To avoid this he can be in- 
troduced to cottage industries, through films, 
to keep himself engaged in a useful manner. 
Profitable handicrafts can be taught through 
films. Many informative films and newsreels 
can be exhibited to enlighten the farmer on 
many general subjects. 

Health improvement. — ^Health situation, 
in India, is poor. Measures should be taken 
to keep the nation healthy, strong and fit. 
Films can help, to a great extent, in this 
work. Films giving people considerable in- 
formation of the nature of common diseases, 
how they spread and how to prevent them 
should be produced and shown to the people. 
Films giving a general idea of bodily con- 
stitution, conditions to be observed to main- 
tain health should be exhibited. Nurses and 
medical students can benefit by seeing films 
about various diseases and treatment pro- 
cesses. 

The disabled is not to be thrown out of 
the society as useless. He can be a master 
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musiciaiij poet, or writer. Films showing 
the methods for curing the disabled can be 
produced. Plots based on child delinquency, 
mental diseases are few of the themes which 
producers can select for films. '^Children of 
the city” is an American film investigating 
into the juvenile delinquency. 

Social studies. — Family is the unit of the 
society, and home is the centre in the arc 
of happiness to the individual. Establish- 
ment of healthy family relationship is 
necessai7 for the welfare of the society. 

■ Film can portray an ideal home. It can 
teach many things regarding the maintenance 
of a home. They can teach a housewife 
cookery, sewing and child care. “Bathing 
the Infant”, “Home Nursing”, “Now I am 
Two”, “Managing Family Income”, are 
some American pictures in this line. 

' “Mrs, Miniver”, a full length picture, pre- 
sented a picture of a good family. 

The interests of the individual grows 
wider from the circle of his family. He 
attempts to solve the problems of his fellow- 
men. The student of social work will go 
to a village or a labour colony and takes 
an active hand in studying and solving 
their problems. 

Studies about primitive tribes in an 
important part of social studies. They 
provide data of the customs, manners, be- 
haviour and cults of different tribes. Film 
showing the customs and manners of the 
Todas, of Nilgris, or the Nagas, of Assam, 
^vill be interesting besides being a record for 
the development of further studies. 

Social evils. — ^There are many anti-social 
problems which require intensive study. 
Drink evil, crime, prostitution, beggar pro- 
blem arc few of them. Films can be pro- 
duced for their eradication. They will 
influence the public more than any amount 
of literature. 


Propaganda.— Publicity and propaganda 
films are strong weapons for any government 
and their need is felt more in a democratic 
country. The film gives a fillip to military 
recruitment. The working of the govern- 
ment can be made known through film. 

Art and Craft. — Art is the expression of 
the creative activity of man. It is a great 
factor in his social activity. It provides 
for distinct nomenclature and community 
identification. It is the concern of the 
society to protect different forms of art 
for they are great forces of social work. 

Regarding music, films can be produced 
to teach its fundamentals. Group songs and 
national songs can be taught through films. 
Biographies of famous musicians can be 
depicted through films. Dance in all its 
forms and varieties can be shown to educate 
the people. Painting and sculpture can 
also be treated in the same way. 

The motion picture has a definite place 
and value as a teaching tool in all the 
phases of vocational arts and crafts. It 
can be of help in imparting information, in 
demonstrating arid teaching skills and in 
carrying out the guidance responsibilities in 
this field. It can be of help in the shop, 
kitchen, work shop etc. 

Culture propagation and diffusion . — 
Society as the repository of culture takes 
great care in transmitting its heritage to 
future generations. India is proud of her 
rich cultural heritage. It has stood the , 
test of time and has shown its rich vitality. 
This is a spiritual heritage. There arc 
many agents to spread the ancient learning 
and religious doctrines as ashramas, muts, 
harikatas, puranas and bhajanas. Now that 
they are degenerating a new agency "ivhich 
is suited to the spirit of the time should 
take up the place and work for the pro- 
pagation and diffusion of culture. And 
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films carrying out this function has no 
other equal. Pictures' produced on these 
lines should create respect for the country’s 
ancient culture in the minds of the audience. 
There are many lores and legends exem- 
plifying spiritual doctrines and upanishad 
stories which when properly depicted 
strengthen the bonds of society. 

By spreading many of the spiritual doc- 
trines through films some of the social evils 
like crime and - drink can be removed. 

Thus we have -seen the different uses of 
films and in what ways they can be best 


applied for the progress of the society. 
Film is the synthesis^ unity of all cultural 
expressions — music, dancing, picture com- 
position, drama, comedy, rhetoric, costume 
and architecture. It is concerned in 
explaining life and in advancing the social 
process through the circulation of new and 
vital ideas. It is in closer proximity to 
the nature of truth and sincere to life 
than any other medium. It is a direct re- 
presentation of life. It lends itself easily 
to the ways and means of doing social 
work. Thus film comes as a boon, in the 
field of social work. 


A STEP AHEAD IN SCOUTING IN INDIA 

S. D. Gokhale 

It is a recognised fact that for free personality development young men should be 
brought up in a suitable atmosphere. It is tragic to note that the youths of India arc being 
exploited by various political parties for propaganda work. This will naturally lead to rc- 
gimeptation of their lives. The writer, in this article decries the attempts made by various 
political parties in the country to raise volunteer squads to propagate their particular pro- 
grammes and points out the need for keeping the volunteer movement free from any political 
bias. He makes mention of various volunteer movements in the country, the split, which 
occured in the scout movement and the efforts to organise the “The Hindustan Scouts and 
Guides”. 
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Recently, the All India Congress 
Committee appointed a committee to for- 
mulate a scheme for the incorporation of 
the volunteer movement as a wing of the 
Indian National Congress. This raises the 
question as to whether the Congress or any 
other political party has any fight to employ 
youths for political purposes. It is a tru- 
ism that every political party requires a 
volunteer squad, which develops into a 
strong instrument, to propagate and carry 
out the party prograrrune. Such groups 
develop into effective forces for establish- 
ing the hold of a particular political party 
over the youths of the country. As every 
youth holds political views of one colour 
or other, he naturally joins the volunteer 
organisation of the party he likes. But the 
problem acquires gravity when this political 
enthusiasm outruns its limits and tries to 
invade and engulf organisations, not only 
^of youths but also of children, who are 
innocent of any political inclination. It 
is not only astonishing but also tragic to 
note that serious attempts are made by 
political parties to imbue the minds of 
children with particular political ideas and 
further exploit their energy for political 
purposes. It is, therefore, necessary that 
all youth leaders, educationists and social 
workers, conducting the movement for 
children, should unite in raising their voice 
against this vicious exploitation of children. 


Educationists and social workers, through- 
out the world, have unanimously accepted 
that it is the duty of parents, teachers, and 
youth leaders to provide equal and ample 
opportunities to children for their free 
personality development, which is vital, for 
their growing into ideal citizens, inspired 
with a democratic urge and passion for' 
social justice. Hence no youths’ or child- 
ren’s organisation has any right to stamp 
‘readymade’ political opinions on the tender 
minds of children. The only way of 
developing democracy and enforcing social 
equality is to reorganise the whole educa- 
tional system and carry on the movements 
for youths and children on democratic 
lines. Only in this way, a young boy or 
a girl, the future citizen of the world, 
will have full scope to form his or her 
opinion, will have an opportunity to 
choose his or her ideology and will be 
able to use his or her future franchise, 
with full knowledge. 

World youth movements . — From this 
point of view, it is necessary to re-examine 
the principles that govern the youth move- 
ments in the contemporary world. The 
most important youth movements, of recent 
times, are the Sokols in Czechoslovakia, 
the . Boys’ Brigade in England, the Pioncer& 
in Russia and the Boy Scouts in America, 
England and other countries. 
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The Sokols is primarily a movement for 
physical fitness of children and youths and 
aims at raising the standard of physical 
culture in the country. It claims to have 
no political ideology, nor allows itself^ to 
be exploited for any economic or political 
purpose or by any political party. Its 
leaders belong to different political parties. 
They believe in different economic ideo- 
logies. The only tie tlrat unices them is 
their love for children and youths, their 
eagerness to develop a posterity destined 
to carry forward the torch of human cul- . 
ture. This intense love and concern for 
physical fitness and freedom from any 
political bias or affiliation have elevated the 
standard of the Sokol movement. Because of 
this neutrality in politics, the Sokol Move- 
ment has become very popular. 

The case of the Pioneers in Russia is 
slightly different. As a necessary result of 
the political curtain, we know very little 
about the Pioneers from independent sources. 
What little- we know of tlie movement 
is derived from the statements and writings 
of Russian educationists and authors, who 
are often dubbed as political propagandists 
by critics from other nations. If we ignore 
this criticism and accept that the Russian 
educationists are giving us an authentic 
account of the youth movement in their 
country, we- can say that the Pioneers is 
one of the best organised youth movements 
in the world. This movement is accordino^ 

O 

to the critics, a purposeful creation for 
imbuing the Soviet children with Soviet 
ideology'. Otherwise, it is mainly based on 
the principles of Boy Scouts movement, 
which has taken deeper roots In England 
and America. “Only the name differs 
othcnvise the basic principles and the pro- 
gramme of training is the same except the 
political tinge that has coloured the move- 
ment.” (Dr. M. N. Natu, Asst. Provincial 


Commissioner, U. S. A. Broadcast on 
Scouting) . Since our information about the 
Russian movement is insufficient, it is not 
possible to have a complete evaluation of 
its nature. 

The Boys Brigade and the Cadet Corps, 
in England, arc movements which aim at 
imparting militaiy training to children and 
youths. These movements have a definite 
military bias, which is clearly c.sprcsscd 
through their programme of training and 
day to day activities. They do not claim 
to be cultural movements. They arc based 
on the view that it is more than necessary, 
for every boy and girl, to undergo a course 
of military training which will give them an 
insight into an organised life and instil 
a sense of discipline in them. It is thought 
that such boys and girls will be helpful 
to the nation in its hour of need. The 
Junior Cadet Corps is often organised 
ithrough schools. 

The Brigades arc Corps which are either 
organised through educational or religious 
institutions. These organisations are mainly 
working among the children in urban areas. 
For many years, there was no movement 
to cater to the needs of children, adoles- 
cents and youths in rural areas. "To give 
tnem some social life and an opportunity 
for expressing and developing their specific 
needs and talents, the “Fanners’ Clubs” 
were organised. This movement is well- 
organised arid tries to reach the remotest 
village in England. As a part of its pro- 
granime, it runs training classes in different 
subjects, organises ‘socials’ which bring to- 
gether the rural folk and give the rural 
youths an opportunity for getting acquainted 
with the modem world. ' The movement 
has done admirable work in rural areas. 

The movement of Boy Scouts is inspired 
with different aims. It neither gives ex- 
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traordinaiy importance to muscle building 
and physical development nor harps upon 
a diciplined, almost mechanical life over- 
looking- the development of the mind. This 
is the reason why Scouting avoids the 
regimentation of the lives of children and 
youths. Here lies the difference between 
Scouting and predominantly physical cul- 
ture movements. Scouting does not stress 
on military training, with a view to avoid 
converting boys into brainless machines. It, 
however, does recognise the value of the 
sense of discipline. This distinguishes 
Scouting from Brigades and Cadet Corps. 
Further, Scouting does not play neither the 
role of a youth wing of a political party, 
nor has it any political bias influencing its 
programme of training; this distinguishes 
it from the youth wing of a political party. 

Youth movements in India. — ^Youth 
movements which sprang up in India were 
distinguished from those in other countries 
by certain fundamental differences. Since 
India was a subject country, for the last 
150 years, every activity in the sphere of 
national life, was guided by the ideology 
of political independence. A proper study 
of all social and political movements in 
the country will reveal that they were or- 
ganised in pursuance of the same goal viz., 
national independence. This attitude ex- 
cluded any social or cultural considerations. 
Naturally, every political party tried to 
develop its own youth wing to help the 
party to gain ground in the political field. 
The Communists, the Congress, the Muslim 
League, the Socialists, and even the Maha- 
sabha, tried to organise children and youths. 
As an inevitable consequence of this, no 
youth movement could keep itself comple- 
tely aloof from political influence. The 
only cultural movement that could be 
described as neutral, and that too only in 
name, was the Scout Movement. 


Origin of Scout Movement. — It is very 
interesting to know the origin of the Scout 
movement. It is stated that once Lord 
Robert Baden Powell, the founder of the 
Scout movement, went to witness a foot- 
ball match. When the match was over, 
he was astonished to find thousands of 
children roaming about lazily. He could 
not solve the riddle why these children 
were not organised on the basis of a pro- 
gramme of activities. Lord Baden Powell, 
himself being a military man, had known 
how children had proved helpful to the 
army in the African warfare. He knew 
the usefulness of children who were taught 
signalling, tracking, first aid, knotting and 
map reading for military purposes. He 
felt convinced that they would as well 
be useful to society and nation. He thought 
that if a few cultural items were added to 
this programme of training, and if social 
consciousness was created in them, those 
children would develop into good citizens 
in future. 

Having thought on these lines. Lord 
Baden Powell started a new movement 
called the Boy Scouts. This movement is 
divided into three sections; the Cubs, the 
Scouts and the Rovers. The Cubs are 
usually children below 12 years; the Scouts 
between 12 and 16; the Rovers above 16. 
Though these are the three wings of the 
one and the same movement, every wing 
has its own method of training, programme 
and activities. 

It is, no doubt, a matter of pride for 
the Scout movement that it has won an 
outstanding success, in planning for these 
three age groups. Every age group has its 
psychological, social, and cultural problems. 
The Scout training tries to adopt the best 
methods, to give the younger boy or girl, 
an opportunity for personality development. 
For instance, it is universally acknowledged 
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that a child of about 12 years is always fond 
of Jungle stories, thrilling yells, folk songs and 
group dancing. The Cubs arc, therefore, 
taught primary signalling, tracking and 
knotting through , stories and songs. Side 
by side the movement tries to create a 
social consciousness and makes them realise 
their responsibility towards their family and 
society. It is well known that out of the 
three wings of Scouting, Scouting and Cub- 
bing have been enormously developed 
because Scouting has understood the basic 
differences between these three age groups. 

It is not realised, even by most modem 
educationists, that a boy, between 12 and 
16, is completely different from a boy below 
12. Hence arises the necessity for different 
methods of training and programme of acti- 
vities for boys belonging to different age 
groups. Primary, Middle and High Schools 
do not impart different types of education 
determined by different psychological struc- 
tures of those different groups. Hence 
these schools are stigmatised as factories 
turning out the so-called educated children. 
The responsibility for this state of affairs 
does not lie not only with the teacher but 
also with the parents and society. A simple 
question would bring to light the present 
sorry state of affairs. If a boy fails in a 
certain subject, is it not the duty of the 
teacher and the parents to find out the under- 
lying causes of his failure? Instead, under 
our present educational system, the child 
is simply dubbed as dull. The teacher 
does not make an attempt to find out the 
real defect. The classmates laugh at him. 
The parents remain dissatisfied. The boy 
remains dull and undeveloped simply because 
no attempt was made to discover his 
talent in other fields. Many such defects 
exist in our educational system. Parents, 
teachers, as well as society are, today, in- 
different -to them. Scouting tries its little 


bit in instilling in every boy not only a , 
sense of discipline and social consciousness 
but also in providing an opportunity for 
developing his personality. 

A boy between 12 and 16, presents alto- 
gether a different picture. He develops a 
liking for his own group of friends, his code 
language and emblems. Aptly this age is 
called the gang age. This necessarily requires 
a different method of training and a 
different programme of activities. The new 
method, which is adopted for this Scout 
age, is known as the Patrol system. The 
Scout Troop is divided into 3 or 4 patrols, 
each patrol consisting of about 8 boys. This 
satisfies the need for gang and creates a 
circle of friends around him \vhich plays a 
very important role in shaping the mind 
of the boy. Different types of signalling 
cater to his need for the code language 
which only his colleagues can understand. 
The names of the patrols, the colour of the 
‘shoulder knot’ showing the animal friend 
he likes and the token on the staff satisfy 
the psychological needs. Tramping, hiking, 
and camping give him the company of 
Mother Nature which purifies the develop- 
ing minds and gives a healthy attitude 
towards life. Camping, map reading, the 
judgement of distances and heights and 
knotting give him a sense of adventure. 
This type of training makes the boy healthy 
in body, mind, and spirit. 

The Scout is asked to obey ten Laws and 
to take an oath which give a sort of for- 
mal and ceremonial form to inward spirit. 
The vow to do a good act, every day, 
creates in him the consciousness of social 
training. In short, the whole training aims 
at making 'the boy pure in word, thought 
and deed and kindles in him the urge 
of performing his duty to society, country 
and humanity. 
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The change that takes place, in a boy, 
when he enters the phase of adolescence 
is far deeper and more momentous than 
the change that takes place in a Cub 
growing into a Scout. This age can be 
well termed as a problem age. The Junior 
Rovers are neither children nor adults. The 
children consider them as bigger boys and 
do not allow them in their gang, while 
the adults consider them as growing boys 
and try their best to avoid them. They, how- 
ever, have not grown enough to forget their 
childhood while they are not mature enough 
to be called adults. Therefore, the youths 
are often described as marginal personali- 
ties. Their problems are mainly psycho- 
logical and social. With natural 
development they become socially cons- 
cious and also develop a sense of sex. If 
these energies are allowed to fritter away 
chaotically, their whole life may be 
seriously affected. They must be carefully 
guarded from social and psychological 
perversions. The new feeling in them 
must be sublimated and their social pro- 
blems solved. 

The method adopted in Rover training 
is called the Grew System. This gives 
more individual freedom than the Patrol 
System, and the boy, who has become 
conscious of himself, gets more opportunities 
of personality development. The sex 
training, contact with nature, and the 
rough and group games guard him against 
psychological and sexual perversions. Op- 
portunities for adventure and camping 
give him another type of satisfaction. 
Unbiased study circles and intensive Rover 
training solve his ideological problems. The 
social service, which is a part of the Rover 
movement, developed on constructive lines, 
gives him a feeling of civic responsibility. 
All these factors help him to develop into 
a good citizen democratic in outlook and 
social in nature. 


Right from the beginning. Lord Baden 
Powell was taking a keen interest in the 
boys’ movement. After the first world war 
when he returned from his services, he 
started the Boy Scouts Movement. The 
story of the developnaent of the Scout 
movement, in England, is completely 
different from that of the Scout movement 
in India. From its inception, it received 
in England the greatest possible support 
from the public, parents, and the Govern- 
ment. Many officers, who had returned from 
the war services, voluntarily shouldered the 
responsibility of leadership. With the best 
possible teaching staff, greatest government 
support and tempting social approval, the 
Boy Scouts Movement, developed there in 
no time. It established a training centre, 
{i.e. Gillwell Park), which has secured an 
international recognition. The movement 
soon took deep roots in other democratic 
countries like France and United States of 
America. 

Scout Movement in India . — With the 
progress of modern education, wliich was 
inevitably influenced by the British edu- 
cational system, social workers and youth 
leaders, in India, also planned for starting 
a youth movement based on the same 
principles as those of the Boy 
Scouts movement in England. There 
was absolutely no disagreement among 
the workers, in India, on the question of 
starting a new organisation for children, 
younger boys and youths. The only pro- 
blem was how to get the recognition of 
the International Boy Scouts Movement. 
India being a dependent country, in the 
British Empire, it was illogical to expect 
an early recognition and affiliation from 
the International centre and Empire 
Headquarters. Dr. Mrs, Annie Besant, the 
well-known social and political worker, 
thought of all these difficulties and tried 
to organise a new independent Boy Scouts 
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Movement in India. Though she tried 
to give the naovement an Indian colour, 
the basic principles were adopted from the 
original English movement. Subsequently 
other efforts to organise children and youths 
like “Seva Samiti” in North India, “Balchar” 
in South India, and some others, were 
launched. 

The original idea of Mrs. Besant was 
widely supported by the Indian leaders but, 
as an unavoidable evil, sometimes the 
political opinion of those leaders coloured 
the movement. The British Government 
also supported the movement and one 
cannot forget that it was more a political 
step than a cultural one. The Government 
tried to include Scouting in the new edu- 
cational system, which resulted in the 
shifting of leardership from social workers 
to primary, secondary and high school 
teachers. 

Support of the government . — The govern- 
ment recognition reshaped the whole orga- 
nisation. Instead of political leaders and 
social workers, Governors of Provinces 
and various Rajas and Maharajas became 
the ceremonial heads of different provin- 
cial and district scout organisations with 
the Viceroy as the Chief Scout of India. 
This leadership was so formal and so feeble 
that it did more harm than good to the 
■ Boy Scouts movement in India. When 
once it was known that the government 
was giving its fullest possible support to 
the Scout movement many officials, semi- 
officials and the people trying to please 
the government entered the field. Naturally, 
the only motive which inspired the move- 
ment was to engender a sense of loyalty 
towards the Empire, in different forms and 
through different methods. 

Scouting in schools became more a show and 
lojt tht; spirit of the movement. The teachers, 
who were already overworked, somehow 


Scouting in India 

tried to do this work. They worked in 
school troops, mostly, to please their Head- 
masters, to get an opportunity to dance 
attendance on the Governmental - adminis- 
trative head or to get a few more coins 
to balance their collapsing budgets. When- 
ever any Government official visited the 
school, the Scout band and Scout Troop 
provided him a guard of honour. It is 
not only surprising, but also tragic, to know' 
that even the so-callcd Scoutmasters and 
Headmasters of schools felt that they ful- 
filled their responsibility by staging these 
formal demonstrations. 

Another factor that poisoned Scouting 
in India was the division of the movement 
according to academic groups. Instead of 
dividing itself into Cubs, Scouts and Rovers, 
the movement was divided into Primary, 
Secondary and High School Groups. With 
Scouting running parallel to educational 
curriculum, scout training came to an end 
after the Matriculation Examination. 
Naturally the growth of the Rover move- 
ment was curbed in its "early beginnings' 
With this the differences between the real 
scouters and the hired scouters became most 
acute. 

There is one more factor which cannot 
be overlooked. Recruitment of children 
to the movement was restricted to urban 
areas an^the upper and middle social stratas 
of Indian Society., Scouting being caged in 
urban areas and school compounds, the 
movement could never reach the down- 
trodden' masses. The educational facilities 
being available to children of the upper 
and middle classes, children who never went 
to schools had to forego the opportunity 
of receiving the scout training. The in- 
numerable children, who never in their 
life had any opportunity to enter the 
schools, were denied the training facilities 
in Scouting. With the early curbing of 
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the Rover Movement, the Scout movement 
could never reach out to the working 
classes and, as a natural corollary, the 
movement could never claim to be a move- 
ment of all children. It was consequently 
often dubbed as a middle class movement 
and was criticised as a movement having 
apathy towards the nether elements in the 
country. 

Split in the Movement . — Here it is very 
necessary to follow the political history of 
India during the last three or four decades. 
The rising political consciousness and the 
urge for liberation was influencing every 
element and all activities in the country. 
Psychologically the Indian people were so 
eager to attain independence that the poli- 
tical movement reached unimaginable 
heights. The ' all-embracing method of 
Satyagraha created a political consciousness 
among all youths. However, while the 
gigantic national political movement con- 
vulsed and captured the thoughts and emo- 
tions of Indian youths the scout leaders, 
with their heads in Olympic clouds, were 
expecting to develop a cultural movement. 

One result of the growing political cons- 
ciousness, was the emergence of a sort of 
non-discriminative attitude among the 
common people, towards all that was as- 
sociated with Britishers. They hated what- 
ever emanated from British bureaucracy; 
they disliked whatever was given by the 
British administration. The fault of the 
political leaders lay in the fact that they 
never developed a constructive rational 
attitude. The only idea which they ins- 
tilled, in the minds of the people, was a 
distrust of the foreign administration, 
dislike towards the English educational sys- 
tem and a desire to destroy whatever came 
through the Imperial hands. 

This negativism was expressed in all 
Walks of life. Students were exhorted to 


leave the universities while new national 
ones were not started, ^vith rare e.xccptions 
of course. The people were counselled to 
boycott the machinery established by the 
British without, however, it being substituted 
by a ne^v one. In fact we had no parallel 
administration, educational system or 
judiciary to substitute; this negative attitude 
used to become vocal through the following 
usual questions put to the Scout leaders. 
“Why should we have the Union Jack as 
our flag? IVhy should we have Governors 
and other administrative Heads as our local 
provincial or national Scout Chiefs? Why 
should we take the oath to be loyal to 
the British Emperor? Why should we have 
the international affiliation which ultimately 
means the informal obedience to the 
Imperial Headquarters? ” This tussel bet- 
ween the national element and the loyal 
element, within the Scout movement, led 
to the breaking up of the Scout movement 
in India. ' 

Here one more factor responsible for this 
break up must be mentioned. That was 
the creation of youth wings by the 
various political parties in the country. 
With the awakening of the masses different 
political parties came into existence. Each 
had its own plan of liberating the country 
and each required a youth organisation, 
to be exploited for party purpose. This 
happened during the political movements 
of 1920, 1922, 1930, 1933 and 1942. 
Youth organisations developed during the 
periods of these stormy struggles with great 
rapidity, but with a political bias. The 
Seva Dal, the R.S.S., the Khaksars, the 
Razakars, the Loksena, and the Khudai 
Khidmatgars were the principal among 
these. All these youth organisations had 
a definite political motive behind them. 

Though the development of an' educa- 
tional and cultural movement was vitally 
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needed, in the country, the stormy political 
atmosphere submerged, in .some fields, the 
normal ethical principles, which should 
govern practical activity of men. ^ The 
people and the leaders forgot that it was 
more than criminal to exploit children, 
below 12, for any political or economic 
purpose. Such exploitation made the latter 
forego the opportunity of personality deve- 
lopment. The free development of per- 
•sonality' was obstructed by political 
influences. Its free growth and expression was 
tragically distorted, due to the pressure of 
political party propaganda. 


one of those men have accepted the scout 
office as an official but the cumulative 
effect is obviously of some importance. 
This will prove how the presence of 
Government officials, even in an cx-officto 
capacity created a distrust about the 
movement, in the eyes of the public. 

Though outwardly the movement seemed 
to be an integrated whole, the differences 
between the semi-official, loyal people and 
the workers, who were dissatisfied at the 
turn the movement had taken, reached its 
climax and resulted in the splitting up of 
the Scout movement in India, It seemed 


Decline in the movement . — ^The element 
of disagreement between the so-called 
national and imperial workers, in the Scout 
movement, was not only felt by the workers, 
in the movement, but it was visible even to 
an outsider and onlooker. In 1933, Mr, I. 
S. Wilson, the World Camp Chief of the 
Scout movement, toured the country and 
submitted his report. It is necessary to 

realise that this report was prepared after 
a close and keen observation of the Scout 
movement in India. In this report the 

Gamp Chief clearly expressed his views 
about the state of affairs in the Indian 
movement. He said: “Theoretically speaking, 
scouting is completely free from official 
control. Practically in some parts of India, 
this is not always the case. In the eyes 
, of the general public, the Boy Scout 
Association is not regarded as completely 
divorced from officialdom. This opinion, 
false or true, is a serious hindrance to the 
proper development of scouting as a national 


as if these two groups were waiting for an 
opportune time to separate. This oppor- 
tunity was provided by Lord Baden Powell 
himself. After touring India and attending 
the All India Scouts Jamboree, the Scout 
Chief had formed some opinion about the 
Indian movement. After his return to 
England it was expressed through the 
comments he made upon it. These com- 
ments were interpreted in various -ways and 
one group always felt that they were 
insulting to India. The agitation against 
the statement, made by the Scout Chief, 
was so intense that the Scout Cliief himself 
had to clarify his position. The episode, 
however, accentuated the urge to separate. 
It is not necessary to enter into discussion 
to show whether the interpretations of his 
comments, by the Indian critics were correct 
or otherwise. The story is too stale to be 
told again, but the fact remains that it 
accelerated The process of the division and 
decline of the movement. 


institution. The reasons advanced, in sup- Separate movement organised . — ^Two 
port of this opinion, arc many and various, groups of workers evolved out of this con- 
The fact^ that the Governors of Provinces troversy and the top' ranking leaders like 
are Provincial Chief Scouts is a contribu- Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Pandit Hirday- 
ting cause I do not say that any nath Kunzru started two separate move- 

1933 to MarclU9?4.’ —Nov. 
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ments. The group 'which broke away from 
the old movement was headed by Pandit 
Kunzru. It formed the new organisation, 
the Hindusthan Scouts. It formulated, as 
its aims, the reshaping of the Scout move- 
ment and moulding of the scout training 
on national lines. The Organisers of the 
Hindusthan Scouts decided to drop the 
word ‘Emperor’ from the scout’s oath and 
substituted it by the word ‘State’. Some 
other minor changes like inscribing ‘Lotus 
token’ on the scout badge and some changes 
in scout tests were made. This group 
always claimed to be the pioneer in the 
national scout movement and considered the 
original Boy Scouts movement as a semi- 
Government youth movement. The people 
in the other group proudly paraded the fact 
that it was the only movement having 
international affiliation. The changes made 
in the scout promise, tests and constitution 
by the seceders were regarded to be of no 
vital significance by the old group. During 
the last decade these two movements worked 
separately and there was no leadership 
which could bridge the gulf between the 
two movements. But the youth leaders, 
in particular, and social workers, in general, 
were losing their interests in both the move- 
ments. Whatever be the causes of the division 
in the Scout movement, in India, it is no 
use denying the fact that both the movements 
lost their value in public opinion. 

Merger of rival groups . — ^The political 
developments, after 1942, were ineoncei- 
vably sudden and swift, pregnant with deep 
historical significance. They culminated in 
the declaration of Indian independence 
when no one had planned for it. The 
liberation of India solved many problems 
including that of the Scout movement. In 
independent India, no question of flag, 
scout promise (expressing loyalty to King 
Emperor), badge, token and tests could 


arise since the political freedom had swept 
away these symbolic points. The new Govern- 
ment had to help both the organisations. 
Therefore, not only the scout workers but 
the Government too thought of the merger 
of both the movements into a new scout 
organisation. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Minis- 
ter fdr Education in the Central cabi- 
net, invited a conference of the represen- 
tatives of both the movements. This 
conference was called, at Delhi, on behalf 
of the Educational Department and was 
presided over by Dr. Tara Chand. How- 
ever, it could not come to a final decision. 
A meeting was held again, in Poona, where 
they found some points of agreement. To 
proceed further with the task of bringing 
about the merger of the Hindustan Scouts 
and the Boy Scouts Association, a meeting 
was held at the Government House, Nagpur, 
on the 18th Dec., 1948. His Excellency 
Sjt. Mangaldas Pakwasa presided. The com- 
mon points of agreement were formulated. 
The new organisation should be called ‘The 
Hind Scouts and Guides’; the scheme 
of merger should be drafted and prepared 
by Dr. Tara Chand, in consultation with 
the heads of the three Associations; Hon. 
Shri Justice Vivian Bose should be requested 
to redraft the memorandum of the 
Association of ‘The Hind Scouts and Guides’ 
in accordance with the decisions reached at 
the meeting. The meeting also decided 
the question of the composition of the 
Interim Comrnittee and also discussed new 
organisational and training methods for 
developing the movement. 

Training for New Movement . — The two 
movements will now merge together to form 
the new youth organisation. The- formal 
ceremony, declaring the merger, will take 
place soon after the completion of the work, 
of the Interim Committee, consisting of 
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representatives of both the movements. It 
is necessary to recognise that it is a step 
forward in the development of the scout 
movement in the country. The organisers 
of the new movement should take sufficient 
care in planning the training programme 
for the new movement. It must be seen 
that the youths who join the movement 
feel that they are working for a national 
and a humanitarian cause. No democratic 
Government will allow the vicious exploita- 
tion of children for political purposes. It 
is high time that the people as a whole 
realise that it is no less than a murder of 
the mind when children are used, as 
instruments in the game of power politics, 
by various political parties. 

In planning for the new organisation, 
questions about the training centre, like 
Gilwell Park Training centre, and the 
affiliation, to Imperial Headquarters, are 
very important. Here, it must be said 
that very few of the' scout workers feel 
that our movement is badly in need of 
Imperial recognition. The Americans and 
;he Russians have developed their move- 
ments without any external affiliation. Till 
an International Headquarters is organised, 
recognition is not an urgent need. So far 
as the Gillwell Park — ^the ImperTal Training 
centre — ^is concerned, it must be stated that 
the scout workers, in India, should try to 
develop their own national training centre 
as efficient as other training centres abroad. 
Some efforts in this direction were made at 
Taradevi in the Punjab, and a suburb, near 
Bombay. These training centres should be 
given all possible help, for developing into 
efficient levers, for training youth leaders. 

Camping was never overlooked in Scout- 
ing. But the question about the camping 
facilities was never seriously considered by 
the government as well as by social and edu- 
cational institutions. The provincial and 
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the central government should extend all 
possible help to scout troops so far as camp- 
ing, hiking and tracking arc concerned. Edu- 
cationists, in India, should also realise the 
importance of camping and nature contact 
in the lives of Cubs, Scouts and especially 
junior Rovers, whose minds arc undergoing 
enoimous and critical changes. The Gov- 
ernment can aid the movement not only 
by providing camping facilities but also in 
other ways. It can lend the services of 
trained men to teach the boys subjects like 
map reading, musketiy training, knotting, 
bridge building and fire fighting etc. which 
only experts can do. 

Girl Guides Movement . — The movement 
for girls has not grown enough yet. It does 
not, still, embrace all activities and training 
schemes for Girl Guides. The organisers of 
the new movement should recognise this lag. 
To overcome this, they should draft a com- 
prehensive scheme of developing the Girl 
Guides movement in India. The problem 
of leadership in the Girl Guides movement 
has not yet found any satisfactory solution. 
We have not got sufficient number of women 
teachers and social workers who can bear 
the responsibilities of leadership of the 
movement. The educated women folk, in 
India, have to shoulder this responsibility 
and should come forward, with zeal and 
love for children, to take the lead in the 
movement. 

The question of leadership has not yet 
been solved even in the Boy Scouts move- 
ment. It is obvious that the movement, for 
its further development, can not completely 
depend merely upon the teachers. To make 
it universal, it is necessary to start hundreds 
of open troops, with leadership from out- 
side, so that practically all school going chil- 
dren can be brought into it. Further it 
must be recognised that the academic divi- 
sion of scouting has always proved harmful 
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to the growth of the movement. Therefore, 
either the percentage of open troops to 
school troops should be enormously increas- 
ed, or every school should be considered as 
a cultural centre where parents, staying 
around, can send their children to be train- 
ed as scouts. The new workers should also 
try to concentrate more on rural areas than 
the urban ones. Urbanisation of the move- 
ment has always kept it away from the 
masses. Open troops and development of 
the Rover movement are the best ways to 
approach the youths in the working classes. 
Scout troops should have a place in the 
labour welfare programme of the govern- 
ment Mills and Trade Unions. This would 
help to inculcate the consciousness of citi- 
zenship and create the spirit of scouting 
amongst our working youths. 

It is sad to realise that, though having 
an extensive coast line, we have not develop- 
ed the sea scouts group nor have we orga- 
nised air troops.’ The scheme prepared by 
Pandit Shri Ram Bajpai, on behalf of 
Hindusthan Scouts, has now considered the 
possibility of the organisation of air troops. 
The new organisation must make the boys 
sea and air minded and form large naval 
and air scout crews. 

Need for expansion . — ^The new move- 
ment cannot afford to be a movement of 
only the middle and upper classes as well as 
showy in nature and semi-official in form. 
It has to reach out to agricultural and in- 
dustrial labour classes if it is to be a truly 
national movement. With the emergence of 
the organisational merger of both the move- 
ments, the perspective of its rapid 
any many-sided growth is unfolded. It 
will pi'ovide the scout workers with new 
opportunities. It will enlarge and enrich 
the scope of work for them. The objective 
of the movement viz., creation of citizens 
with culture and having a democratic out- 


look, will no longer, remain a formal but 
unfulfilled ideal just mentioned in the con- 
stitution of the Association. The new situ- 
ation and the new organisation will help its 
achievement with the expansion of the many- 
sided, cultural and other activities of the 
organisation. Other -youth movements which 
are inspired by narrow sectarian political 
motives will be on the wane. Absence of 
political youth movements may create a 
stalemate in the field for some time. The 
responsibility to satisfy this new ■ demand 
shall be of the secular state and society 
through educational and cultural move- 
ments like scouting. 

Exploitation of children as pawns in the 
game of power politics is a social crime. 
Leaders of national life should .abstain from 
enmeshing children in politics but draw them 
into the movements which create cultural cli- 
mate and radiate cultural suggestions to 
them, thereby aiding their free personality 
development. 

Social Worker’s duty . — The social worker 
must especially see that the growing energies 
of children" find expression and are utilised 
in the proper way by proper persons for the 
development of children themselves. It is 
not only a question of the rights of children, 
as future members of a democratic nation, 
but also that of the human right of free 
development and growth. Basic principles 
of human liberty and democracy also de- 
mand that equal opportunities, for person- 
ality development, should be given to all 
children inrespective of class, caste or creed. 
When White House conferences and De- 
clarations of Geneva are stressing and show- 
ing concern for the smallest right of the 
child, here, in India, the national potential 
of strength and intelligence which children 
of a nation represent, is criminally wasted. 
We must not also forget that such a cul- 
tural movement of children is,, by its very 
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, nature, international and can advance under slavery.” It is true, no one can predict 

the slogan “Children of the World, unite! when this dream will materialise. The 

Whatever is, best with this generation must question at present before us is whether the 
be given ‘ to you as you are future torch new organisation ‘The Hind Scouts and 

bearers of human culture. You have nothing Guides’ can fulfill this dream; and the ques- 

to lose but your intellectual and social tion is yet unanswered. 
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One of the factors that determines pro- 
gress in any field of work is the success 
of that field in securing persons of intel- 
lectual capacity, of adjusted personality and 
of broad background, to assume, with ade- 
quate training and experience, positions of 
leadership. In India, today, we find that 
the field of social work is confronted with 
this problem. This profession is still in 
the process of development in this country. 
However, there are sufficient indications of 
the growing awareness, on part of public, 
that good heart and love for mankind are 
not sufficient to fulfill a social work task. 
It is increasingly recognised that social work 
has its unique approach to the problems 
in human relations and it demands a total 
investment of self in order to do an effective 
job. It needs specialized knowledge, skill 
and disciplined use of the self, to help 
individuals and groups to reach adjustments 
satisfactory to themselves and to the society. 
Public and private social agencies are be- 
coming aware of the need of placing these 
tasks in the hands of professionally trained 
persons. 

However, it is certain that for a number 
of years to come, existing institutions of 
professional training, in the country, will 
provide only a very small group of quali- 
fied persons to assume responsibility or pro- 
vide leadership in the field. This is not 
a matter of surprise when we consider the 
fact that, in the United States, the census 
of 1940 enumerated nearly 75,000 persons 
engaged in this profession. A large number 
of these are people with little or practically 


no training. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately twenty per cent only are eligible 
for membership, of the American Association 
of social workers. Thus, even in a country 
where social work profession is so well ad- 
vanced, there is this lack of trained 
personnel. 

A cursory examination of the personnel 
of many of our "social work agencies will 
reveal that the task of rendering direct 
service — the very core of social work— is 
carried on by ill-equipped persons, who at 
times, quite unknowingly, mar the very 
purpose of that specific service offered to 
persons in need. For instance, our philan- 
thropy confirms dependency, social and psy- 
chological, instead of enabling the people 
to stand on their own feet. While lip 
service is rendered to the dignity and 
spiritual worth of an individual, a constant 
damage is done, to self-respect of the person 
in trouble, by unscientific and subjective 
attitude of those who^ administer the service 
of that agency. Add to this the lay attitude 
of the boards or some such groups of ul- 
timate authority, their conservative outlook 
and resistance to any new idea and that 
completes the picture of most of our social 
service agencies. 

Such a situation calls for a timely em- 
phasis on giving some sort of orientation 
to modem concept of social work philosophy 
and method to the untrained staff of 
agencies. There can be no denial of the 
fact that our plans should make use of 
existing resources rather than starting from 
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scratch, which, in reality, is not possible. 

It is fundamental to build upon that which 
we already have, presuming that it furnishes 
a fairly firm foundation. 

How they do it ? — It will be interesting 
to examine how American agencies have 
tried to tackle the problem. Hy now, subs 
tantial professional literature has emerged 
in this field of staff training and develop- 
ment. Division of Technical Training of 
the Bureau of Public Assistance has deve- 
loped considerable literature on training 
methods. The Family Welfare Association 
of America has also done a good promo- 
tional job in this area. The Fundamental 
concepts developed in the literature, brought 
out by these two Associations in the light 
of their experience, are applicable to other 
organisations also. 

It may be well to define certain terms 
like Tn-service training’, ‘Staff development 
programme’ and a more recent phrase like 
’Development on the job.’ The term ‘in- 
service training’ is used, by various writers, 
for the educational efforts, planned by an 
agency, during the orientation period, of 
a new employee, for a specific job there. 
It is an orientation period for all newly 
inducted workers, planned as a help to- 
wards making a ‘good start on their job’, and 
towards giving them a sense of direction in 
agency organisation. Thus it is a plan 
focussed on training for a specific job in 
an agency. 

In-service training has a two-fold 
objective: 

(1) To teach the mechanics of the job i.e. 
the details of the procedure and job or- 
ganisation which are very essential for any 
new employee to master the work as quickly 
as possible. When a worker can handle 
mechanics of the job, with sureness and 
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considerable speed, he can organise his work 
more effectively. Otherwise much time and 
energy is wasted in trying to deal with them. 

(2) To give sufficient understanding of 
the objectives and functions of the agency 
so that the worker may know, his own 
task against that background. In short, 
efforts are directed in acquainting a new 
worker with the objectives, icsources and 
use of the agency in a proper way. 

It must be pointed out that the in- 
service training is equally important for 
a trained but new worker in an agency. 
Because he too has to learn as much about 
the agency, its policy, and function as the 
new untrained worker. 

In their larger aspects the terms ‘Staff 
Development programme’ and “Develop- 
ment on the Job” include the area of 
in-service training. Both the terms arc used 
identirally. If we are to differentiate the 
meaning of the terms ‘training’ and ‘deve- 
lopment’ then let us say ‘training’ indicates 
something standardized or something that 
is viewed in terms of the learning of machi- 
nery, while ‘development’ connotes growth 
or something that is not standardised. 

The term ‘staff-development programme’ 
indicates the ways and means of assisting 
staff members already on the job to do 
it effectively and with deeper understanding. 
Social work is not static. It is continually 
changing and improving. So the social 
work agencies are required to re-examine 
their methods, policy, procedure and even 
their goals and objectives in the light of 
both changing conditions and changing 
techniques. 

The very idea of staff -development pro- 
gramme pre-supposes that the personnel 
policy and the human climate, in the agency, 
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make provisions for developmental oppor- 
tunities for the staff members; i.e. learning 
facilities within the agency structure are 
consciously created. 

Administration — a creative process . — The 
way an agency is administered has im- 
portant implications for tlie staff upon whom 
depends effective operation of the services. 
It is a matter of relationship with and 
between people. This calls for a leadership 
of insight into the human behaviour, to- 
gether with skill in helping people, to 
relate to one another because in the last 
analysis the materials for administration are 
ideas, experience and feelings of people. 
The administrator has to deal with all these 
factors because they are bound to influence 
the capacity of the staff members. 

Harleiugh Trecker says: “Our under- 
standing of the nature of Social Work 
administration has evolved to the point that 
we now identify administration with pro- 
cess rather than techniques. We see ad- 
ministrative functions as widely distributed 
in contrast with authority centred in one 
individual, and we place administration in 
its proper setting as an inherent part of 
the whole social work process father than 
merely a tool, adjunct or facilitating device.” 
This approach calls for a new pattern of 
thinking. Ego satisfactions of the adminis- 
trator are to be achieved on entirely new 
b^is. It also calls for an ability to create 
free professional relationship through which 
staff members are enabled to develop their 
capacity as social workers. 

The New Worker . — A new worker in an 
agency faces several problems. He has to 
learn a number of new things and make 
adjustments in various directions. It is 
natural that Jn the initial stages he ex- 
periences certain amount of anxiety, due 
to feeling of uncertainty and newness of 


the things. His relationship %vith the other 
members of the staff is also a source of 
worry. The administrator or the supervisor 
must realize that the new comer may not 
have the actual experience in the field but 
he does have some preconceived notions 
of social work. Most of the workers bring 
their feelings to the job. ^It is possible that 
a different approach or notion than ones 
own may set up some resistance in the 
worker which may block his way to achieve 
masfery over his task. If the supervisor 
is conscious of this factor he will certainly 
adjust his programme of orientation accor- 
dingly. However, this is the area that is 
likely to be overlooked especially by those 
who focus their entire attention on routine of 
the job. We do not rule out the impor- 
tance of teaching the new worker the 
mechanics of his job, because that is essen- 
tial for the agency as well as the worker, 
who will get the feeling of security and 
success. This feeling will contribute to his 
learning, more readily, other aspects of the 
work. When the routine is handled, with 
sureness and speed, the worker will be 
emotionally free to deal with other areas 
of adjustment in the agency. 

It is desirable that the agencies should 
have a staff mannual or handbook con- 
taining all necessary information about them. 
It must explain the agency’s philosophy, 
purpose as well as fundamental procedures. 
However, the best training results for inter- 
action between the supervisor and the in- 
dividual worker. It is matter of time and 
type of experience and assistance in work 
life that will determine to what extent the 
worker will accept the philosophy of social 
work and adopt certain techniques out of 
deep conviction. 

The relationship between the worker and 
the supervisor has a lot to contribute to 
the v/orker’s development. The supervisor 
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will have to understand and accept the 
stniggle that worker is going through in the 
process of incorporating new knowledge. 
Sometimes he will have to act as a con- 
sultant, sometimes adopt direct teaching 
methods, sometimes suggest reading on a 
particular problem. What is most essential 
is good personnel practice which makes far 
increased satisfaction for the worker. He 
must be made to feel that he belongs to 
the agency. Our agencies have overlooked 
the importance of creating a good group 
life, in the agency structure, which exerts 
a positive influence upon the worker. 

S'taff Meeting and Committees . — Regular 
staff meeting can become an important 
medium in staff development if they are 
not considered as just routine procedure 
of agency. If the group process set into 
motion, by the agenda of the meeting, is 
consciously affected by the executive who 
usually chairs such meetings can become a 
training ground for expression for the staff 
members. Mere expression of the feelings 
has a value for the worker even though 
the reasons of the feelings may not always 
be rational. The way the chairman uti- 
lizes each point or question, raised by the 
staff member to introduce a generic prin- 
ciple of social work in the discussion, will 
surely prove an enriching experience for 
the staff. 

Training of the worker is furthered by 
participating in a committee formed by the 
agency as a study group for a specific 
problem. Such committees and staff study 
groups stimulate collective thinking and en- 
courage the workers to explore the field 
in a systematic way. 

Social agencies in the WdJt usually have 
co-operative planning with other sister 
agencies or appoint tire staff members to 
work out a programme with lay groups, 
s 
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This certainly widens the worker’s horizon 
and also helps him to see his own task as 
well the function of his agency against wider 
social background. We too can profitably 
try out such a venture in co-operative 
education. Membership in intcr-agcncy 
committees give opportunity for thoughtful 
consideration and mutual diseussion of pro- 
blems which have broad significance. They 
may result in decision or suggestions, which 
may affect a change in the policy of the 
agency, or may lead to some sort of social 
action. So far as the individual staff 
member is concerned such a membership 
brings him into contact with others whose 
work and experience are different but whose 
general objectives are the same. It also 
calls for the best an individual can give 
on the subject and may -^encourage the 
study and preparation which broadens his 
perspective and increases his ability to 
participate helpfully in a group discussion. 

Institute Method . — ^Recent efforts, by 
voluntary organizations, to give some sort 
of introduction to social work called 
‘training courses’, for lay persons, have at 
times created an impression in the minds 
of those who attend such talks that they 
are receiving education which might be 
equivalent to training in a professional ins- 
titution of social work. It must be recog- 
nised that such training courses are of great 
help towards public understanding of social 
work in India. However, it must be clearly 
understood that these efforts are far from 
professional training which together with 
imparting theoretical knowledge helps a 
trainee, to develop certain proficiency ac- 
companied by disciplined thinking, syste- 
matic analysis and objective self -evolution. 
Similarly short-term study efforts, planned 
by the agencies, to help the staff members 
fin having a better understanding of the 
problems related to the agency, are in no 
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way a substitute for intensive professional 
education. Such a short period of study of 
specific aspect of the agency work is known 
as ‘institute method’, 

/ 

Kenneth Pray defines ‘institute’ as “small 
groups of workers in a series of sessions 
extending over several days are enabled to 
study intensively some specific aspects of 
their professional practice or its underlying 
problems”. For example Children’s Aid 
Society may hold an ‘institute’ to discuss 
emotional problems of delinquent children 
or a Community Centre may hold a series 
of sessions on group work method if it 
decides to emphasise personality develop- 
ment through the centre programme. 

Those ‘institutes’ will have greater value 
if the staff members have a legitimate 
share in its planning. They may suggest 
certain problems that they face in their 
day to day work to be presented at the 
‘institute’. Help of a specialist or a con- 
sultant from outside may greatly enhance 
the quality of discussions at the ‘institutes’. 

What is the time limit of an ‘institute’? 
Answer to this question depends on the sub- 
ject matter to be covered as well as the time 
available. It may be one day, one week or 
even longer. It has been noted that the 
‘institute’ proves more effective when there 
is no pressure of the daily work during 
this period. 

Several schools of social work in United 
States offer ‘institutes’ during vacation 
months for the experienced employees of 
the agencies. It has been found that the 
workers and the agencies have appreciated 
the value of such an experience since it 
serves as a refresher period to the worker, 
who is liable to fall in a rut, and as a 
result become completely out of touch with 
the wider fields and. new developments. 
‘Institutes’ offered by the School of Social 
Work help the employed worker to gain 


a new point of view and re-examine his 
own or his agency practice of social work. 
They also provide an opportunity to share 
the experiences with people engaged in 
similar ^vork in various parts of the 
country. 

What is more important is using the 
results of the ‘institute’ discussion. Conclu- 
sions arrived at should lead to improved 
agency practice. A small committee of 
workers may be appointed for further con- 
sideration of particular topics, to experiment 
with certain possible changes and make 
definite recommendations regarding impro- 
vement in administrative practice, super- 
visory method or the application of skills 
in rendering direct service to the clients. 

Self-Education . — It has been the expe- 
rience of the agencies that the attendance 
at ‘institutes’ has resulted in more effective 
staff meetings, more interest in reading on 
professional subject and increased knowledge 
shown in improved performance. It has 
become a part of personnel practices, in 
western agencies, where the executives refer 
to articles in the periodicals or recent books, 
which have a bearing on the subjects dis- 
cussed at the ‘institute’ or -the staff meeting. 
Sometimes one or more workers undertake 
to present a digest of their reading to other 
members of the staff in the form of dis- 
cussion. It will be profitable to have a 
staff library for which a reading committee 
might review the books, advise the agency 
whether to buy them for the staff library 
or not. American libraries give a long- 
time loan of books to the agencies. The 
libraries should be willing to purchase 
books recommended by the agencies. In 
some of the agencies a member of the 
office staff is assigned the task of submitting 
a list of books or articles from the pro- 
fessional periodicals or the book reviews 
appeared in social ivork magazines. 
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Indian Conference of Social Work . — 
Growing interest in improved social work 
practice, was evidenced in some of the 
sectional meetings of the third Indian 
Conference of Social Work held at Delhi 
in last December. It was gratifying to 
see so many voluntary socially-minded 
persons, experienced employees of various 
agencies and a tiny band of professionals 
thrash out in a very frank manner some 
of the vital issues of social work today. 
Such sessions surely • provide an opportunity 
for learning what is *'going on in other 
parts of the country and in other branches 
of the field, besides ones own area of 
immediate interest. Some of the sectional 
meetings, did stimulate creative thinking on 
a number of practical problems that are 
generic to social work. 

Attendance at such conferences is un- 
doubtedly a supplemental resource for 
staff training. It is advisable that the staff 
members selected to represent the agency 
at the conference are chosen from various 
levels of the agency. It will certainly help 
if some of the board members or managing 


trustees of the agencies also attended the 
conference which can help them to gain 
a broad perspective. The range of subject 
matter presented at such Conference is 
varied and large, that some sort of help 
is necessary for a Junior staff member to 
prepare for participation in .sectional 
meetings of specific aspect of social work 
to which the agency is devoted. 

An exchange of workers between the 
Agencies . — This is one of the recent trends 
in the area of staff development programme. 
Such a plan varies from two weeks’ to two 
or more months’ experience in a sister agency 
in the same town or another part of the 
country. 

In this paper an attempt is made to lay 
down certain possible methods of staff 
development and to show that under the 
present-day. conditions an agency can make 
use of all possible methods for bringing 
to its staff new knowledge and better under- 
standing of the job by creating certain 
facilities and stimulating the interest of the 
individuals to increase their social work 
skills. 
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The school plays an important part in 
the personality development of a child. The 
influence of the pre-school education is 
particularly marked, as the first five years 
are the most important ones in the life 
of an individual. The personality traits, 
which develop later on, are rooted during 
these early years. Having realised the im- 
portant role of pre-primary education, it was 
considered worth-while to make a critical 
examination of the facilities available for 
it in Bombay City and suburbs. A brief 
history of the development of different types 
of schools, for pre-primary education, in 
western countries, will not be, it is hoped, 
out of place, here. 

Child Education . — Interest 'in the child 
is of recent origin. In the primitive days 
the child was an object of cruelty and abuse. 
No attempt was made to understand him; 
the purpose of education was to mould 
him according to the views of the adult. 

A change in this attitude started with 
“Gomenious”, a philosopher, in the 18th 
century. According to him the education 
of children should be based on the par- 
ticular developments of their ages. He 
divided the school life into four main 
divisions; from infancy to the age of six 
he called “the Mother School”. He said 
that the teacher must make constant ap- 
peals to the understanding of the child 


through his sense oV perception. The chil- 
dren should not be disciplined harshly. In 
teaching them the teacher should proceed 
from easy to difficult, from general to 
specific, from known to unkown. Thus 
“Gomenious” planted the germs of modern 
education, and initiated the attempts to 
study the child as an individual, rather 
than putting him into the pattern provided 
by adults. 

A further contribution to the child edu- 
cation, was made by John Locke in the 
18th Gentury. He laid stress on habit 
formation, reasoning and physical activity. 
Later, in 1762, Locke’s theories were fur- 
ther developed by Rousseau. He said that 
the life of the child had activities which 
were normal to that age and education 
should seek to follow them. The child’s 
learning should take place through the 
senses rather than through memory. 

The current view then was to mould 
the child into a good being, by teaching 
him manners and social virtues. In the 
'18th century Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, a 
Swiss, emphasised that the function of 
education was not to teach manners but 
to evolve the child’s natural powers and 
cultivate his human side and reasoning. 
He took the seed thought of Rousseau 
that sense impression was the foundation 
of human knowledge, and enlarged the 
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bdn. organic and proceeding achieved on mentally deficient children made 
® aL he advocated the her feel that the system would prove very 

useful with the normal children too. blic 
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conception as 
according to ' laws, 
training of different faculties, and their 
development became his watchword. He 
said that real education must develop the 
child as a whole mentally, physically and 
morally and train the head, heart and hand. 

Kindergarten Method.— Friedrich 
Froebel, a German educationist, made an 
astounding contribution in this field. He 
developed the Kindergarten method in which 
songs, games and occupations, involving 
self-acting, were the dominant characteris- 
tics. The object of this system was to 
help the child to develop himself by giving 
expression to his hidden impulses. Self 
activity was the basis of the work in the 
Kindergarten method. Through his 
achievements the child lays bare his inner 
self. 

Play is the only activity of the early 
stages of growth. Children’s ideals and 
feelings are expressed mainly in singing, in 
making gestures and in constructing objects. 
So Froebel thought of teaching ever^'thing 
through these activities. He invented gifts 
or occupations in the Kindergarten method. 
The gifts gave the idea of certain activities. 
These activities were called the occupations. 
The occupatioirs included a number of diffe- 
rent constructions — ^with paper, sand, clay, 
wood and other materials. 

Moniessori Method . — Another system of 
child education developed in Italy, in the 
past century. The Montessori method, as 
it is called, had its origin in the efforts 
to educate the mentally defective children. 
The idea originated from the work of a 
physician during the French Revolution. 
This method was further improved upon 
by Ed%vard Seguin, also a Frenchman. It 
was successfully employed for educating the 
mentally retarded children. 

Later on Seguin’s ideas were developed 
l>y Madame Montessori. The .success 


and designed didactic apparatus for the 
development of each of the five senses. 
She thought it necessary to lay down the 
objective as a three-year old child was 
unable to define it for himself. According 
to her it was necessary to tell the child 
to do a taste in a certain way laid down 
for him. By trial and repetition when 
the child accomplished his task, it gave 
him a joy of satisfaction, which was essen- 
tial for his growth. 

This system is considered as providing 
self-education in a very limited sense. ,Thc 
auto-education advocated by Madame 
Montessori is now looked upon as useless 
and causing more danger than of any help. 
With its emphasis on sense training it did 
not find any favour in America, because 
advanced studies on children has shovMi that 
child as he grows develops his physical, 
mental and emotional powers. In England 
some schools tried the use of Montessori 
material, though the method followed was 
essentially Froebelian. 

Nursery School . — ^The origin of the 
Nursery school is found in the attempts of 
few ambitious individuals during the 18 th 
century. As early as 1740, Oberloin, a 
teacher, started a school ' for poor farmers’ 
children at Wallback, in France. His object 
was to take care of the young children 
while the parents worked in the field. By 
the 18th century, the general public was 
becoming keenly aware of the need for 
humanitarian attitude towards the child. 
Many nursery and infant schools were found- 
ed with the help of philanthropically minded 
men. During the latter half of the 19th 
century the Froebelian ideas brought about 
a change in these institutions. The school 
environment was made cheerful; opportu- 
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nities were provided for free play and con- 
tact with nature. In 1816 Robert Owen^ 
a millowner, started the first nursery 'school 
in England. They became popular and 
many were started all over England 
and Scotland. They were mainly for the 
benefit of the children of the working 
mothers ; to look after them during the 
latter’s absence. 

In 1919j 20 teachers were invited 

to U.S.A. to demonstrate the English idea 
of a Nursery School. At the start the 
English and the American schools differed 
in their’ outlook. In England these schools 
were established mainly for the care of 
the neglected children and as a remedy 
for the unsatisfactory , economic conditions, 
while in America they were established for 
child study, the emphasis being on maxi- 
mum growth of the child. However, the 
present outlook and purpose of the nursery 
schools in the two countries is similar. In 
England the importance- of the Nursery 
Schools in serving the psychological and 
social needs are recognised. Similarly in 
America the importance of nursery schools 
for slum children is now admitted. 

In the 20th century much thought was 
given to the literature on child education. 
Many educationists and philosophers made 
their contributions to the study of the 
growing child. Freud, a Viermese Psychia- 
trist, said that abnormalities are caused by 
repression as children and that most of 
the mental diseases originated in the child- 
hood. Hence it was considered necessary 
to provide a healthy childhood to child- 
ren. The contributions of these great 
philosophers, educationists and scientists 
recently created a new interest and outlook 
towards the problem of child welfare. 

Pre-ScHool Education in India . — ^Interest 
in the pre-school education was well-ad- 
vanced in the western countries before it 


began to be shown in India: l^ven today 
the interest shown in 'this country is not 
so widespread as in other countries. 
However, some powerful organisations arc 
carrying on propaganda in order to awaken 
interest in the pre-school child. The 
method advocated by these organisations 
is the Montessori method which has eli- 
cited a very enthusiastic response from 
many quarters. 

Perhaps this enthusiasm can be explained 
as a reaction against the deplorable con- 
ditions existing in the native schools. In 
contrast with the drab unattractive class 
room conditions in the old fashioned schools, 
where much is learned By memorizing notes, 
the Montessori method, with concrete objects 
and materials for teaching, must have had 
a great appeal, Gijabhai Badheka was the 
pioneer of this movement in this country. He 
is known to have started the first Montessori 
school. Nutan Bal Shikshan Sangh, at Bhav- 
nagar was founded, in 1926, to give impetus 
to child education on montessori lines. Later 
many schools for young children were 
started by wealthy individuals and welfare 
organisations. They were mainly the result 
of private enterprise, the outcome of the 
achievements of few ambitious individuals. 
Madame Montessori herself came to India 
and started a school and training college, 
for teachers, at Adayar (1935), and in 
recent years training centres were started 
in big cities like Bombay, Poona, Ahmed- 
abad and Sholapur. These centres have 
been recognised by the Government, 

The Nutan Bal Shikshan Sangh through 
its Journal, Shikshan Patrika, tried t^) ac- 
quaint teachers and parents with the new 
thoughts in education. The Sangh exa- 
mined the schools affiliated to it. Since 
1946 it is running a school at Bordi a town 
one hundred miles away from Bombay 
for pre-primary teachers, in rural areas, 
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and has opened Bal Wadis for village child- 
ren. The Sangh holds conferences on 
Child education and conducts exhibitions. 
A very big exhibition was held in Bombay 
in 1948. 

Thus these schools are doing a great 
deal of propaganda and as a result many 
parents are sending their children to these 
schools mostly with a view that they should 
pass the matriculation examination at a 
younger age. Thus the emphasis is still 
on formal learning. 

Pre-Primary Schools in Bombay City 
and Suburbs . — For the study of the pre- 
primary education in Bombay city and su- 
burbs* 30 schools were selected from 
different localities representing various 
socio-economic stratas. Of these, 23 schools 
follow the Montessori method, five the 
Kindergarten and two the modem nursery 
methods. The number of schools selected 
from different localities is as under: — 


No. of Schools 

Localities 

2 

Fort 

2 

Marine Drive 

2 

Malabar Hill, Beach 


Candy 

2 

Cumbala Hill 

3 

Gamdevi 

6 

Girgaum 

4 

Dadar, Matunga 

3 

Byculla, Parel 


(meant for poor 


children in B. D. 


Chawls) 

5 

Suburbs (Khar 


Vile Parle, 


Andheri, Juhu) 

1 

Kalbadevi-Muslim area 

Total 30 schools 



Majority of these schools are situated 
in the areas inhabited by the middle and 
upper middle classes {e.g. Girgaum, Gam- 
devi, and the suburbs). The parents' of 


Bombay City and Suburbs 

the children in these areas arc generally 
educated and cultured. The income group 
ranges roughly from Rs. 300 to Rs. 800 per 
month. The middle and the upper middle 
classes arc combined together because the 
children belonging to these two classes have 
more or less the same cultural background 
and differ VC 17 little in their needs. Four 
schools arc situated in the Marine Drive 
and Malabar Hill areas. These are the 
best localities occupied by the richest class 
of society. The parents arc well-educated 
and arc cither business men or government 
officials. Three schools situated in Parel 
and Byculla, in the Municipal chawls, arc 
provided for poor children. These arc one- 
room tenements and the living conditions 
are unhygienic. The parents are generally 
illiterate. Many of tliem are sweepers; 
others do menial jobs in the municipalities 
or mills. The income of these families 
varies from Rs. 50 to 150 per month. 

Most of these schools -are run either by 
individuals or by welfare organisations. The 
government grant is given very rarely to 
these institutions. So far the government 
has taken ver^ little interest in the pre- 
primary education. 

These schools can be classified on the 
following language basis: — 


School Medium 


Medium 

No. of Schools 

English 

12 

Marathi 

8 

Gujerathi 

9 

Urdu 

1 

Total 

30 


This table makes clear that the pre- 
pnmai 7 schools are gaining popularity in 
the various communities in Bombay. 


•The ,he» »bh.i..ed b, a, 
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Distribution of Children . — ^The total 
number of children attending these 30 
schools^ according to the school registers, 
is 1499. The average number of children, 
per school, is about 50. The following 
frequency table shows an irregular distri- 
bution of children in these schools: — 


No. of Children 

No. of Schools 

0— 19 

1 

20— 39 

3 

40— 59 

4 

60— 79 

6 

80— 99 

4 

100—149 

3 

120 — 139 

6 

140 — 159 

1 

160— 179 

1 

180—199 

1 

Total 

30 


Tliis study has concerned itself with the 
education of children below six years. 
However, it was found that these pre- 
primary schools have many over-aged 
children. In one school it was observed 
that three children were on the roll call 
of pre-primary school but actually they were 
attending the first primary class. However, 
since the Bombay Municipality has recently 
fixed six years as the minimum age for 
entrance to pre-primary school these children 
were enrolled in pre-primary school as they 
were below that age limit. 


Children over six years of age 


No. of children over six 
years of age 

No. of schools 

1 — 6 

10 

7 — 12 

5 

Above 12 

6 

Total 

21 


School fees.-:— 


Fees per month in 
Rupees 

: 

No. of schools 

Free schools. 

3 

0— 4 

1 

5— 9 

14 

10—14 

4 

15 — 19 


20 — 24 


25 — 29 

1 

30 — 34 

1 

Total 

30 


The table shows that the fees charged 
in pre-primary schools are rather high. 
This may be due to the insufficient govern- 
ment support to them. The welfare orga- 
nisation like the Naigaum Welfare Associa- 
tion and the Women’s Council, Bombay 
Presidfney, are running three Balak Mandirs 
for very poor children. 


Use of text books 


Text books 

Picture and 
story books 

Hand made 
books 

English : 8 

Gujerati : 7 

Marathi : 1 

18 

8 


In many schools text books arc used. 
The hand-made books are on the whole 
meaningless and uninteresting to the child. 


Use of text books by children at pre- 
primary stage is unsuitable and hence is 
not recommended by the authorities. 
However, a free - and extensive use 
of picture books, -with big suggestive pic- 
tures, which easily develop a story at a 
glance, which encourage reading readiness 
in children and give them information about 
common animals, flowers, vehicles and ob- 
jects with which they come into contact 
daily in their life without any formal 
education is highly recommended and 
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forms a very important part of the edu- 
cation of the cliild. Home made books 
designed on the above lines are useful, e.g. 
simple and easy translation into vernacular 
the well-known English stories such as 
“The Little Red Hen”. It is accepted 
at- all hands that reading in no case is 
desirable at this stage. And it is always 
the teacher who is expected to develop 
small simple stories from the books. 

School time . — ^Majority of these schools 
are held in the afternoon. This is the time 
when children should be having a nap or 
resting at home and as such the schools’ 
timing and routine is not suitable to the 
child’s needs. 


School time 

No. OF SCHOOLS 

Morning 

8 

Afternoon 


11 a.m. or 12 noon 

16 

to 4 p.m. 


Whole day 


10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

4 

9 a.m to 5 p.m. 

2 


From the above table it can be seen 
that the majority of the schools are held 
in the afternoon while only a few are run-in 
the morning and about six the whole day. 

It is agreed that the most suitable time 
for the pre-primary school is the few hours 
in the morning, when children can freely 
play in the open air, which is very essential 
for their physical development. Morning 
time is the most active time and in the 
afternoon the child needs a nap. In the 
majority of the pre-primary schools children 
are kept very busy at a- time when they 
really should take rest. 

ludooT and outdoor space , — Indoor space 
in the majority of the schools, is between 
0 and 9 sq. ft. per child. Only five schools 
out of 30 have space between 20 and 30 
0 


sq. ft. per child whereas the required 
space is 35 sq. ft, per child. The outdoor 
space conditions arc still worse. As many as 
nine schools have absolutely no outdoor 
space, while eight schools have space bet- 
ween 1 and 19 sq. ft. Only one school has 
an ideal outdoor open space. The required 
outdoor space is 75 to 100 sq, ft. per child. 


Indoor and outdoor space per child 


space per 
child in sq. ft. 

In-door space 
No, of schools 

out-door space 
No, of schools 

0— 9 

13 

17 

10 — 19 

10 

6 

20 — 29 

5 

— 

30 — 39 

1 

— 

40 — 49 


2 

50 — 59 

— 

1 

60 — 69 

1 

— 

70 — 79 

' — 

1 


Total 30 

27 


The above table shows the provision of 
space available in the schools included in 
the present survey. Only two schools have 
more than adequate indoor space Le. bet- 
ween 30 and 39 sq. ft. and 60 and 69 
sq. ft. respeetively. As many as 13 schools 
have space below 9 sq. ft., about 10 schools 
10 to 19 sq. ft,, five schools 20 to 29 sq. 
ft. Thus it tvill -be clear that three-fourth 
of the schools are lacking badly tire mini- 
mum space requirements. It will be also 
seen that the conditions regarding out-door 
space are still worse. As many as nine 
schools have absolutely no out-door space 
i.e. nearly one-third of the schools have, below 
10 sq. ft. per child. Only three schools 
have space between 40 and 60 sq. ft. The 
small children need a large space for vigo- 
rous activities and as such American 
authorities have recommended about 75 to 
100 sq. ft. of open space per child. None 
of the schools, with the ' exception of one, 
satisfy this essential requireinent. 
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Three schools have playgrounds where that children can freely move about in 
students of the higher classes play about the school premises. It is good to have 
making it impossible for the younger ehild- a portion of the ground eemented so that 
ren to derive any advantage of the out- children can play there ^vith kiddy cars, 
door space. Only one school comes to ' pull toys etc. Such space requirements 
the ideal requirements. This school is should be satisfied in a nurseiy school 
located on the sea side, in a small hutment, specially in a big, crowded city like Bombay 
The outdoor space is only 25 to 35 sq. ft. where the problem of space is so very 
Ho\vcvcr, this insufficiency is ignorable acute that there is hardly any space, even 
because the outside space is large, quite a small corner in the house, which the 
shady and practically all the activities are child can claim as his own. It is very 
carried out in the open air, where there necessary for the nursery school to provide 
is a cemented platform. As the school is adequate, well-protected open-air space 
situated on the sea shore it has additional which is very essential for the physical 
advantage; children can play on rock and development of the child during the early 
shady beach. years of growth. 

Creative and imaginative activities . — 
Small childi'en arc always very active The schools provide very scanty equipment 
and need a large space. Modern American for creative activities such as painting, play 
opinion, on the requirements of space per in the sand etc. As to the imaginative 
child in a good nursery school is in-door play such as dolls, housekeeping etc. only 
35 sq. ft. and out-door 75 to 100 sq. ft. three schools have provided them. Others 
It is suggested that the space should be forbade it as they claimed that it disfracted 
adequate, warm and free from risks so children from normal learning. 


Table showing activities in the different schools 


j Indoor Material 

No. of schools 

Out-door material 

No. of schools 

(1) Imaginative and dramatic play 



10 

Material, dolls corner 

3 

swing 

(2) Active play and Physical develop- 


Incline 

• 

ment. Pull toys 

6 

6 

(3) Blocks* 

27 

Sea-saw 

8 

MATERIAL FOR CREATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 
(4) Crayons and paints 

C. 30 

P. 7 

climbing apparatus 

6 

(5^ Paper cutting, folding 

29 

Balancing Board 

3 , 

(6) Clay and Plastics 
j 

10 

Double bar 

7 

(7) Jig-saw puzzle 

14 

Crate 

Jungle Jym 

2 

2 



Sand Box 

3 


* The blocks usc'd are tiny and not large and hollow as they should be. 


From the above table one can have a both in-door and out-door, in various 
clear idea of the play material equipment, schools. Whilst most of the schoo s 
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not provide enough plRy material for out- 
door games, the condition is a little better in 
the provision of material for in-door acti- 
vities. Even in this matter most of the 
schools, Kindergarten and Montessori, fail 
to provide material for free dramatic 
and constructive play. It is well-known that 
a young child should be amply provided 
with an extensively large amount of variety 
of play materials whieh would develop his 
different abilities in the fullest manner. 


M^ho Leads the 
Child:— 


Activities^ Teacher or 
No. of schools 


Child-centered activities 

11 

Teacher-centred 

activities 

19 


The first column in the table indicates 
the schools in which a child selects his 
own play material and asks the teacher 
the particular activity in which he needs 
assistance. For e.g. he picks up a story 
book and asks the teacher to develop the 
story with the help of the pictures or he 
takes out building blocks and starts building 
various things in a free manner initiated 
by himself. The child has free scope to 
develop his intrinsic abilities through the 
play material provided in the schools. In 
some cases the children go to the extent 


of even asking the teacher for a certain 
group activity by saying “Let us go out 
and play” or “We want music”. 

In the second group it is the teacher 
who .determines, to a large extent, what 
the child should do. In some of the schools 
referred to in this column, a special time- 
table is arranged indicating the particular 
time for the particular activity, and this 
pi'acticc is rigidly followed. In some cases 
a particular activity is almost forced on 
the children. It is the teacher who plays 
a dominant role and the children play 
only a sccondai7 part. They quietly obey 
the teacher in the activities prescribed by 
the teacher. If the teacher dominates the 
activities the danger is that the children 
would lack in the development of the 
initiative. 

Personality Development . — It is a well- 
known psychological truth that the perso- 
nality of a man is largely an outcome of 
his development during the early days. The 
qualities such as initiative and self-deter- 
mination are very important. They are 
natural. Therefore, during the plastic 
formative years, of a child’s development, 
full and free scope, under the proper 
guidance of an expert teacher, should be 
offered to develop them in a full and 
natural manner. 


Time for free play 


Real Free play. 

No. of schools 

Duration 

5 which includes 

2 schools out of 

22 given below. 

1 to 2 hours. 5 out of which 

2 have less than 

1 hour 

more than 2 hours Nil 

Free Play with 
Montessori 
material 

— 

22 

1 to 2 hours 21 out of which 

2 have less than 

1 hour 

morthan 2 hours I 

No frec play (rigid 
time table system) 

5 
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5?ree play with Montessori material means 
that the child is allowed to chose any of 
the didactic material which he is allowed 
to handle, in a set manner. By free 
play is meant that the teacher guides and 
shows the uses of the material. Afterwards 
the children are allowed to handle the 
material as they like. Children are allowed 
to have any dramatic and imaginative 
play. 

The material provided in the schools is 
mostly didactic. Children have to play 
with the didactic apparatus in a set manner 
and there is no provision for real free 
play arising from the spontaneous interest 
in the child. 

In the Kindergarten schools regular 
periods are laid out. Each activity is 
carried out for thirty minutes. Balance is 
maintained between active and quiet habits; 
the oral and the writing work. There 
are only two schools run on modem lines. 
The routine in these schools is as follows. 
They meet in the morning and are out 
at noon. The routine is very flexible. The 
first one hour is devoted for free play, 
mostly out-doors. Then comes a break of 
thirty minutes, during which period child- 
ren have fruit juice and rest on rugs or 
mats. In many cases this is followed by 
one hour outdoor activities such as story 
telling, music, play at crayons, paints etc. 

The school routine is briefly 

SUMMARISED AS FOLLOWS 


V/i hours. 

free play with didactic appa- 
ratus in a set manner. , 

54 to 1 hour 

Midafternoon lunch and 

recess. 

lya hours 

light activities e.g. music, story 
telling, drawing, folding 
cutting, pasting etc. 


It was found that in most of the schools 
group activities were ihitiated by the teacher. 
The teacher arranged the dances and dra- 


matic scenes. In only six schools the group 
life in children was spontaneous. They 
came together drawn by play material such 
as sand and construction of blocks. 

Use of Musical Instruments . — ^Music is 
essential at this stage of self-expression. 
It plays an important part in the per- 
sonality development. It develops the 
aesthetic sense of the child. 

Children enjoy rhythmic activities. Ins- 
truments like drum and dancing sticks arc 
liked by them. With the help of these 
instmments simple rhythmic dances, march 
keeping to time in tune with the instru- 
ment, can be very easily conducted. They 
enjoy these activities and as such these 
activities should be encouraged and properly 
guided. However, very . few schools were 
observed to be using them. The following 
table shows that the schools under 
observation have inadequate musical 
equipment. 


Musical instrument 

No. of schools 

Piano 

8 

Harmonium 

6 

Dilruba 

3 

Drum and Tamborinis 

3 

Dancing sticks 

2 

Gramaphonc 

3 

Cymbal 

19 

No instruments 

3 


It can be seen from the above table that 
very few schools use instruments like drum 
and dancing sticks which the children can 
use. 

Furniture equipment . — ^Furniture and 
toilet provided in the pre-primary schools 
should be child-size and suited to childrens 
needs. They encourage self-help. It ^vas 
found that most of the schools have no 
child size furniture and proper toilet 
arrangements. 
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Furniture equipment 


No. of schools 

chatais, small 
mats and 
stools 

Child size 
tables and 
chairs 

Long benches 
for arranging 
the play 
material 

child size 
cupboards 
and shelves 

no furniture 
equipment 

17 

12 

12 

15 

. 

ones school has 
abolutcly no 

fi.mitnre. Three schools have no furniture teferttd to either vn Col. 3 or Col. 4. 


Most of the schools have very little 
furniture. For want of space chairs and 
stools have been replaced by chatais, mats 
and stools. Since chatais are used in 
Indian homes the children are used to 
squat on them. Secondly they are very cheap. 
Majority of the schools keep the mate- 
rials locked up in a cupboard and during 
school hours arrange them on long benches. 
Many teachers do it with the help of 
children. 

Fifteen schools, out of thirty, have 
provided open shelves and cupboards. Yet 
the furniture equipment is not adequate. 
One of the factors which make up a good 
nursery school is proper and adequate fur- 
niture equipment. It encourages self-help. 
Children' are able to make free and 
proper use of the articles. Child size open 
shelves have another value. The arrange- 
ment of play equipment on these shelves 
encourages children to select the mate- 
rial independently. Thus it encourages 
self-guidance. It may be said that the 
schools have not realised the importance 
of furniture equipment in „ the normal 
development of the child. Thus the 
majority of the schools have very little 
furniture and that too is not adequate. 


Sanitary arrangements . — In the schools 
observed the conditions regarding the sani- 
tary arrangements arc far from satisfactory. 
Common use of glass and towel, lack of 
provision for boiled water, for drinking 
purpose, and mirrors and improper and 
unsuitable lavatories and washing arrange- 
ments are the common features of these 
schools. In a majority of the pre-primar)' 
schools, on the Montessori lines, the use 
of two buckets (one bucket for storing ivater 
and the other used as wash basin) , 
the use of three towels (common for all^ 
children) one for hand and .face, second 
for feet and a third, strangely enough, 
for wiping the nose was noticed. These 
conditions need a thorough overall .and 
proper hygienic habits should be introduced 
at this early stage of the child’s development. 

Necessity of clean and suitable toilet, 
proper and convenient arrangements for 
washing purposes, use of soap and adequate 
arrangements for providing clean drinking 
water to children need not be over- 
emphasised. Regarding drinking water 
arrangements it is needless to say that it 
should be boiled and stored in a clean 
vessel and each child should be provided 
with a glass. 


Arrangements for drinking water 



common glass 

separate glass 
for child 

boiled water 

unboiled water 

No. of schools 

— 

24 

6 

6 

24 


f • , , , ^ uunur uTiQ soRp, prclcrably separate, for 

onsist of suitable washing towel, basin, each child. The use of Lparate towels' 
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is recommended for considerations too well specially susceptible to infection, 
known to be discussed since children are 


Washing arrangements 


material 

No. of Schools 

No. of Schools 

(1) 

Soap 

Provided 

21 

not provided 

9 

(2) 

Towels 

separate 

5 

common 

25 

(3) 

"Washing arrangements 

proper basin, tap 

2 

use of buckets -- 

9 

(4) 

General cleanliness 

clean 

14 

unclean 

16 


The use of common lavatories and bath- 
rooms by children in a nursery school and 
students in the higher classes is harmful 
fiom various considerations. It is very 
essential to have commodes and lavatories, 
specially built for the use of children, and 
this will encourage self-help, proper and 
healthy habits in them at the pre-primary 
school age. 

Toilet arrangements 


special child size 
arrangements 

common high school 
lavatories and bathrooms 

No. of schools 7 

23 


Teaching personnel . — The teacher plays 
an important role in the pre-primary school 
and as such needs major consideration. 
This includes three main topics. They 
are: — 

1. Proportion between teachers and 
children in each school. 

2. Educational qualifications of the 
teachers 

3. Aims and objectives prescribed by the 
teachers. 

The teacher-pupil ratio in these schools 
is most unsatisfactory. In majority of the 
schools one adult looks after 30 children. 
In as many as ten schools one teacher has 


to look after more than 40 children. The 
teacher pupil-ratio ought to be one teacher 
for 10 or 12 children. 


Proportion between teachers and 

CHILDREN 


No. of children per 
teacher 

No, of schools 

1 — 10 

2 

11—20 

9 

21—30 

9 

31—40 

7 

41 — 50 

3 


Total 30 


As seen from the above table only two 
schools provide an ideal condition of one 
teacher for 8 to 10 children. In some 
of the schools ayahs are appointed and 
they attend to some of the needs of the 
children. They share the teachers’ load 
and, therefore, have been considered as 
members of the staff and included m the 
teacher-pupil ratio. Even if such inclusions 
are made the adult-pupil ratio is unsatis- 
factoi7. The teachers are poorly qualified 
and the training is inadequate. This to- 
o-ether with the insufficient number of 
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teachers gives evidence of a lack of proper 
teacher personnel in the pre-primary schools. 


Education Qualifications of 
the pre-primary school 
Teachers 

No. of Teachers 

(1) Matric 

Diploma in Montessori 

29 

(2) Non-matric 

Diploma in Kindergarten 

18 

(3) Senior Cambridge or , 
Matric 

Diploma in Kindergarten 

14 

3 . G. II; Matric 3 

(4) Vernacular final 

Diploma primary teachers 

8 

(5) Vernacular final 

Diploma in Kindergarten 

1 

(6) London Montessori 
Diploma 

3 

(7) Graduates of Women’s 
University, Poona 
Montessori Diploma 

5 

(8) Matric 

Diploma in secondary- 
teachers 

7 

(9) Ordinary graduates 

No special training 

3 

(10) Non-matric without am 
special qualification 

8 

(11) Montessori training re 
ceived privately 

4 

(12) Graduates and kinder 
garten training 

1 

Total 

101 


This table shows the educational 
qualifications of the teachers. Most of 
them are either Montessori, or kindergarten 
trained or holding primary teacher’s diploma. 
It is desirable to have more highly edu- 
cated persons than those engaged in teaching 
at present. At least a graduate of the 
Indian Women s University, possessing 
special qualifications, for pre-primary 
teaching on modern lines, should be on 
the staff of the pre-primary school. 


Bomray City and Suburbs 

Pending the institution of a good training 
course, for teachers' of pre-primary schools, 
lectures on child psychology and modern 
methods of teaching should be arranged 
for those already in the field such as the 
Montessori and kindergarten teachers most 
of whom do not possess the adequate 'qua- 
lifications for being appointed in pre- 
primary schools. 

It may be emphatically pointed out that 
primary or secondary trained teachers or 
even graduates without special qualifications 
cannot be considered as eligible for appoint- 
ment in pre-primary schools. 

Objectives . — Inadequate understanding of 
the educational principles and objectives was 
revealed by the teachers in their enume- 
ration of the school objectives. The follow- 
ing table shows that very few teachers 
thought of the development of the child’s 
education. The objectives given by the 
head teachers of each school are divided 
into four main categories, as shown in the 
table below. 


Objectives of pre-primary 
education as given by the 
head teacher 

No, of schools 

(1) To develop social virtues 
like co-operation, discipline 
and good manners 

8 

(2) Sense training through 
play with montessori 

equipment 

5 

(3) Introduction of school life 
in a pleasant familiar 
setting 

10 

(4) To provide the material 
that would aid and sup- 
plement the growth of the 
child 

2 

(5) not mentioned 

3 

Total 

28 


, In the remaining two schools, one a 
Muslim pre-primary school, the head 
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teacher said that the objective was to en- 
courage muslim children to leam and she 
considered that the nursery school was the 
best way to attract children to learn. In the 
other school, in Girgaum, it was said 
that the minimum age limit for admission 
to pre-primary school laid by the Munici- 
pality was 6 years. A pre-primary class 
naturally became a necessity as in the opinion 
of the head-teacher the child was quite 
fit to' start learning at a tender age of five. 

In the first group the objectives included 
encouragement of co-operation, discipline 
and good manners. By co-operation the 
teacher meant that when children, at that 
tender age came to the school automatically 
learn the spirit of co-operation. By dis- 
cipline and good manners the teacher 
meant such acts as standing in rows, keeping 
hack things, attending the prayer sung by 
the teacher while meals were served etc. 
Teachers thought that following the habits 
would gradually develop inner discipline in 
'the children. These are in fact the ideas 
of an adult followed rigidly by a child and 
give no scope for the free evolution and 
development of the real meaning of the 
above virtues from the point of view of the 
i;hild’s understanding. Really speaking they 
iihould evolve out from within by itself. 
The school should stress on the development 
of the child. 

Objectives given in the second group lay 
])articular emphasis on the development of 
the five senses through play with the mon- 
iessori sensorial apparatus. Modem autho- 
3’ities on pre-primary education lay em- 
])hasis on the natural gro-ivth of the child 
rather than an artificial development of the 
five senses. The child grows as a whole and 
not as segments as implied in the montessori 
course. ' 

The third and fourth group of objec- 
tives namely introduction of school life in 


a pleasant setting and supply of material 
that would aid and supplement the natural 
growth of the child are in fact- a few as 
indicated earlier. Of the real objectives 
agreed upon by modem authorities on pre- 
primary education only two schools whose 
objectives are mentioned in the fourth 
column have really been able to provide 
adequate materials. 

In view of the recent changes in the 
outlook and modern approach to the whole 
topic of pre-primary education necessary 
modifications would have to be introduced in 
the objectives so that a pre-primary school 
could really provide necessary material and 
opportunities that supplemented the child’s 
natural growth. 

Modern idea . — The modern idea is that 
children learn best by experience; they 
should not be forced to leam. The school 
should provide them a variety of play 
equipment and establish a'tertain routine to 
develop proper habits in them. The teacher 
should not interfere with or direct play, but 
should encourage the child to become inde- 
pendent. The growing popularity of mon- 
tessori schools raises a question as to how far 
they are really satisfying the needs of the 
young child as we know of them, through 
the concepts based on modem research. 

The nursery school helps the child’s deve- 
lopment, It makes up the lack of space, at 
home, by providing opportunities for play 
in fresh air and a variety of indoor and out- 
door play material. Thus the modem nursery 
school does not substitute the home, but 
supplements it to aid the natural growth of 
the child. 

The study brings out an important con- 
clusion, namely the that pre-primary schools 
in Bombay city and suburbs are not adapted 
to the Child’s needs. Majority of them are 
not based on known facts of child psy- 
chology. 



Pre-Primary Education in 

The scope of the present study being 
limited it was not possible to explore all the 
pre-primary schools in this area. A further 
investigation could be made of those other 
schools not included here. It could be made 
on some specific factors such as the length 
of time the child is required to stay at one 


Bombay City and Suburbs 

activity such as embroidery, pouring water 
in a bottle etc. The study would reveal 
weather the schools system takes into account 
the short attention span of the child. A .study 
could also be made of the matched groups of 
children in the different types of pre-primary 
schools. 
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JUNE 1950 ISSUE— A SPECIAL NUMBER 


As our readers may be aware, the third session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, held at Delhi, from 26th to 31st December 
1949, was an outstanding event in the history of social work in India. 

Papers bearing on various fields of social work submitted to the 
Conference by competent persons and the lively discussions held on 
these by delegates from different parts of India and abroad, in the light 
of their own experiences in their respective spheres of activity, will, we 
feel sure, be of special interest to our readers. 

With a view to giving wider publicity to the good work done by 
the Conference, we have, in collaboration with the authorities of the 
Conference, decided to use the next issue of the ^'Indian Journal of 
Social Work” as a “Conference Number.” ' 

I 

The Special Number will contain, among other things, papers read 
by representatives of participating countries in the symposium on 
“Social Work Abroad”, memoranda discussed in the sectional meetings, 
important speeches delivered by various participants and a brief account 
of the pi oceedings of the Conference. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


We are sorry to note the sad 
demise of Miss Madhuri Jhaverij an 
old student of this Institute, on 29th 
January 1950. She was a victim of 
tuberculosis. She could attend the 
classes only for three terms after 
which she was removed to the T. B. 
sanatorium at Wanlesswadi. 

Miss Jhaveri joined the Institute 
after taking her M. A. degree with 
Ancient Indian Culture, from the 
Bombay University, in 1946. Social 
Work attracted her attention very 
early in life and it was her ambition 
to work for the uplift of her suffering 
brethren. She joined the Institute to 
equip herself with scientific methods 
to approach this problem. 


The way in which she fought with 
the disease for years while in the 
sanatorium was a source of inspira- 
tion and courage to other patients 
there. She had a yearning to live 
not for the sake of living but for the 
cause that was dear to her — serving 
the people in the best manner possi- 
ble. During the period of her sick- 
ness her only desire to live was to 
work in the seivice of the T. B. 
patients. But Fate decided otherwise. 
Death came to her suddenly soon 
after on operation. We offer our 
sincere condolences to her parents 
and other relatives grieved by her 
death. 




NINTH CONVOCATION 

Extracts from welcome Speech by Mr. Naval H. Tata 
Mr. Naval H. Tata Chairman of the Then he narrated briefly the character, 


Governing Board of' the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences welcomed H. E. Raja 
Maharaj Singh, Governor of Bombay, the 
speaker, on the occasion of the ninth con- 
vocation of the Institute held on third 
December 1949. Mr. Tata paid tributes to 
his scholarship, sportmanship and great 
capacity for social service. 

He then referred to the irreparable loss 
sustained by the Institute in the deaths of 
Sir Sorab Saklatwala and Sir Ardeshir Dalai 
who were associated with its work since its 
inception and said that those who were 
associated with the work of the Institute 
though grieved, were inspired by the noble 
traditions left behind by the departed souls. 


rvork and achievements of the Institute. It 
is an All-India institution giving graduates 
professional education for social work as a 
career in various specialised fields. Its 
students, drawn from all communities, pro- 
vinces, universities and different cross-scc- 
tions of society in India and Ceylon, give 
it a cosmopolitan character. Started on a 
modest venture, thirteen years ago, it has 
established itself on a sound footing and has 
earned a reputation both at home and 
abroad, and has provided the country with 
a large number of trained social workers in 
various spheres. 

Mr. Tata referred to the plans of expan- 
sion undertaken by the Institute to meet the 
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growing demands of the country. Changes 
had been introduced in the study course. In 
the beginning it was a general course for all 
students. Later the need for specialisation 
was felt and courses like Industrial Relations 
and Personnel Management^ Family and 
Child Welfare, Medical and Psychiatric 
Social Work were introduced. He expressed 
appreciation of the financial help given b) 
the' Bombay Government, through the per- 
sonal interest taken by Prime Minister Mr. 
Kher, and the Minister for Health Dr. Gil- 
der, in the programme of expansion. 


He indicated that plans were complete for 
constructing a new building at Worli to ac- 
commodate the various specialised depart- 
ments and provide hostel for students. The 
Central Government and the State Govern- 
ments of Bombay, Hyderabad and Myaore 
had come to the aid of the Institute in this 
connection by sanctioning grants. Mr. Tata 
expressed the hope that despite the economic 
gloom the Institute would grow from strength 
to strength and help to contribute, in a 
large measure, to the establishment of last- 
ing peace based on prosperity and social 
justice. 


NINTH CONVOCATION 


Extracts from speech by 

H. E. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh delivering 
the ninth convocation address praised, at 
the outset, the work of the Institute in the 
cause of social welfare. He touched on the 
varied and interesting syllabus, the training 
imparted and the subjects taught which 
covered diverse fields. He was glad to observe 
that the training had been recognised by the 
Government and Local Bodies and that the 
graduates of the Institute had been absorbed 
in many responsible positions. 

There is much to be said. His 
Excellency added, for the study of 
social welfare on a scientific basis, and 
he hoped that those who left the portals 
of the Institute would prove themselves 
worthy of the training they received at the 
Institute. He joined with others in the deep 
regret expressed at the deaths of Sir Sorab 
Saklatwala and Sir Ardeshir Dalai. He prais- 
ed the charitable disposition, generosity and 
public spirit of the House of Tatas, who 


H. E. Raja Maharaj Singh 
were responsible for establishing the Institute. 

Dealing with the question of finance he was 
glad to note that it was getting help from 
the Central and State governments. He felt 
that the Institute was justified in approach- 
ing other State Governments for financial 
support, considering the fact that it was 
an All-India Institution. 

He evinced special interest in the expeii- 
ment in affording educational facilities to 
children who are incapacitated in hospitals 
owing to illness. The Child Guidance Clinic, 
he thought, was also a very useful section. 
The Anthropological and Tribal Welfare 
sections, which the Institute proposed to 
start from next year, should be of special 
interest to the governments of Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and Central Provinces, where 
there was a large tribal population. He was 
pleased to see the increasing number of lady 
students in the sphere of social activity. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED* 

As teachers you have undoubtedly come As you well know, school failure is due 
pupils who fail repeatedly in school, to many factors. It may be due to some 
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physical defect such as poor eye sight. It 
may be due to the fact that the child - 
is not happy in his personal life! Or it 
may be due to low intelligencej which 
limits the child’s capacity to learn. Low 
intelligence is one of the reasons for school 
failure. It is usually referred to as mental 
defect, mental retardation or mental back- 
wardness. Whether the school failure is 
due to mental retardation or not can be 
determined by giving the pupil a psycho- 
logical test. Incidentally, such testing 
service is available at the Tata Child 
Guidance Clinic, which is located at the 
Jerbai Wadia Children’s Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay. 

It may be noted that all mentally 
defective children are not equal in the 
amount of intelligence they possess. Some 
have such low intelligence that they have 
to be looked after even at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen. Such children are usually 
segregated in institutions'. These low grade 
defectives as they are called, never reach 
school. It is only the high grade defectives 
that are often found in schools, failing 
repeatedly. They fail because abstract 
learning, which forms the basis of an ordi- 
nary school curriculum, is much too difficult 
for them. But with special instruction, they 
are perfectly capable of learning skills and 
knowledge essential for good citizenship. 

The question which arises is ‘Why 
bother educating these children at all?’ The 
answer is contained in the words of George 
L. Wallace, the American educationist. He 
said, “If society does not keep mentally 
deficient children busy in a constructive 
way during the whole of their school lives, 
they, in a destructive v/ay, will keep society 
busy during their adult lives”. It is esti- 
mated that at least 5 per cent of the school 
age children belongs to the category of the 
high grade mentally defective, who arc 
edu cable. Obviously, the education and 


training of such a vast number can not be 
overlooked. If these children are compelled 
to remain in an ordinary school, where they 
are required to compete with children of 
average or superior intelligence, they are 
almost sure to be delinquents or suffer a 
mental breakdown. That’s why they should 
be placed in a separate class or a school 
where the programme of instruction is 
suited to their level of intelligence and 
their characteristics. 

What are those characteristics? In the 
first place, the backward child is deficient 
in attention, which can be improved by 
making the school programme interesting. 
Likewise, he is weak in memory, reasoning, 
and abstract thinking. This means that 
he will have to be taught through con- 
crete activity. ‘Learning by doing' 
should be the guiding principle in teaching 
him. Each little activity will have to be 
repeated many* times before he will be 
able to grasp it. Perhaps, the most signi- 
ficant fact about the backward child is 
that, ‘he is thing-minded, not thought- 
minded’. He is more successful in handi- 
crafts and manual skills than in tasks 
involving intellectual ability. Similarly, he 
can also be taught to appreciate and inter- 
pret music and pictorial art. 

Physically and in health the backward 
children tend to be somewhat below those 
of average and superior intelligence. 
Physical defects are more frequent among 
them than among normal children. There- 
fore, the school should pay close attention 
to the health of these pupils. Socially, 
the retarded child needs help in dealing 
with people and getting along with them. 
Though he wants to participate in social 
activities with others of his own age, his 
limited mental capacity proves a handicap. 
His mental level may be similar to that 
of younger pupils; but he dislikes asso- 
ciating with them because of his greater 
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physical maturity and experience with 
people. However, in a special school or 
a class he would have the opportunity he 
needs of associating with those of his own 
age and ability. Emotionally, the back- 
ward children tend to be somewhat mal- 
adjusted than the children of average or 
superior ability. They are apt to show 
more frequently, the symptoms of 
emotional disturbance, such as, anxiety, 
excitability, shyness, laziness, rebelliousness, 
truancy, as well as delinquency. Therefore, 
a friendly atmosphere in school, where 
emotional tension is minimised, is very 
essential. The school should use psychiatric 
guidance in dealing with the children’s 
emotional difficulties. 

It is evident from this brief description 
that the mentally defective child is retarded 
in almost all the phases of mental lif.e. 
He cannot be a creative thinker or a leader. 
He can only be a follower. ^He can cany' 
out the task of every day life, and enjoy 
life at his own level of accomplishment. 
And, if he is well-adjusted, self-respecting 
and self-supporting, he is contributing his 
share to social progress. 

So far we have considered the charac- 
teristics and educational needs of the 
mentally handicapped. What are the 
implications of these findings for the teacher 
of these children? The teacher has a 
vital role in their scholastic life. It is, 
therefore, important that she be a well- 
. adjusted, cheerful person, with a genuine 
interest in these children. A person who 
regards them with distaste or pity should 
never undertake to teach them. 

The first task of the teacher is to let 
the pupil feel that she is his friend and 
not his taskmaster or a critic. She should 
find out what he can do and like to do, 
and. try to capitalise his interests and 
abilities. She should also know something 


of his family life, his feelings and thoughts, 
so as to be able to understand him and 
deal with him successfully. 

Whether the pupil is normal or sub- 
normal, he needs the same type of basic 
educational activities. Modern education 
docs not limit itself to book learning. 
Rather, its aim is to create a desirable 
citizen who is physically fit, socially and 
morally acceptable, and capable of earning 
his livelihood. 

How may we translate these educational 
objectives into the school programme suit- 
able for the retarded child? The school 
programme for such children can best be 
taught of as consisting of a series of life 
activities in which they are most likely to 
participate in later life. These activities 
can be grouped under the folIo\ving cate- 
gories, namely7 Health, Tool Subjects, 
Community Life, Family Life. Leisure and 
Vocation. 

In the first place, the pupils should be 
taught good health habits, such as keeping 
themselves washed and tidy. Being able 
to keep themselves well-groomed will en- 
hance their self-respect and give them a 
sense of power. In addition to teaching 
principles of health and health habits, the 
teacher should introduce games and drills, 
which improve posture and muscle 
co-ordination. 

Secondly, the retarded child should have 
a practical knowledge of the tool subjects, 
such as Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 
Instruction in these, subjects should be con- 
crete, stressing their specific application to 
even the most simple situations. The 
pupils should be taught to read signs 6r 
directions, and to follow them. He must 
learn how to locate information in papers, 
magazines, or bulletins. He must learn 
how to read letters anef-how to.-read stories 
for enjoyment. Similarly, he 'should learn 
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the use of numbers in practical life 
situations. Finding a certain page in a 
book, counting change at the grain store, 
finding his gain in weight, estimating the 
cost of his clothes, are some of the practical 
applications of arithmetic he should learn. 

In connection with spelling and writing, 
the pupil can be taught to make a shop- 
ping list, to fill out a form, write letters, 
and keep a diary. 

The third important group of life 
activities the retarded child should learn 
are those related to community life. Signi- 
ficant among these are habits of self-reliance, 
honesty, fair-play and co-operation. These 
modes of behaviour which are so essential 
for a happy social life could be taught by 
encouraging pupils to work together, help 
one another, as well as by introducing 
group games where team spirit is fostered. 
Furthermore, the pupil should be helped 
to understand how people live together in 
the city or the village. He can learn that 
proper living means that the laws have to 
be made and carried out. He should be 
helped to realize how streets and public 
places arc kept clean, and the part that he 
must play in public sanitation. 

The fourth group of life activities for 
the backward child is that concerning family 
life. The pupil is capable of learning 
some of the following domestic skills: 
washing clothes and dishes, ironing clothes, 
sewing, cooking, making a budget, looking 
after home sanitation, or making simple 
repairs. 

Next, he needs to know how to fill his 
leisure hours with satisfying experiences of 
work, play and social contacts. An indivi- 
dual happily engaged is saved from 


delinquency. He should, therefore, be 
taught recreational activities, such as, 
singing, or listening to good music, swim- 
ming, or hobbies like gardening or making 
simple handicrafts. 

A very important task for the school is 
to provide vocational training. It should 
guide the backward child from the simplest 
type of handwork, such as stringing beads, 
building blocks, or cutting paper, to higher 
levels of manual work, which will earn 
him a living. As a rule, these children 
go into semi-skilled or unskilled labour. They 
have been found to be successful in 
occupations such as: brush-making, net- 
making, caning chairs, shoe repairing, farm 
work, labourer’s work, mixing cement, 
domestic servant’s work, laundry work, 
weaving rugs and mats, basketry, simple 
carpentry, crocheting and knitting. These 
men and women can be trained for a 
number of factoiy jobs involving routine, 
repetitious activity. Besides, there are a 
number of village activities, such as, grow- 
ing food, or raising cattle, and a series of 
cottage industries which offer excellent 
vocational possibilities for the mentally 
backward. The village, with its simple life, 
offers them better possibilities for a satis- 
factory adjustment than the city. 

In a country like India, where handicrafts 
and manual labour predominate, rehabi- 
litation of the mentally retarded is not a 
very difficult problem. What we need arc 
well-trained teachers and special schools for 
these children. Also, provision will have 
to be 'made for supervising the pupils even 
after they leave school and take their place 
in society. For these individuals are in 
need of supervision almost all their lives. 
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MUSIC-A VALUABLE AID IN U. S. HOSPITAL PROGRAMMES 


Music is assuming an increasingly 
important role in the care and treatment 
of hospital patients in the United States. 
This is noted by the National Music 
Council, an association of American musical 
organizations. Long used for recreational 
and entertainment purposes, music is finding 
new value in corrective physical therapy 
and as an adjunct to surgical and psy- 
chiatric treatment in hospitals. 

Much research has been conducted, 
particularly since the war, to integrate 
music into hospital programmes. Great 
care has been exercised to obtain the pro- 
per balance in the “mixture of music and 
medicine”, to achieve the most beneficial 
results. 

While music is generally used in all 
types of hospitals in the United States, 
“perhaps its most widespread and compre- 
hensive use is found in neuro-psychiatric 
hospitals. . . “Today, asylums have given 
way to hospitals for the mentally' ill ; guards 
and watchmen have yielded to doctors, 
nurses, aides, and therapists. The co-ordi- 
nated use of music in hospitals is now a 
part of this progress.” 

The part that music plays in the 
treatment of mental ills is seen in its use 
in connection with insulin shock treatments. 
Much advanced work in this field has been 
performed in hospitals for war veterans in 
the United States. Results of careful 
studies have shown that, by following pro- 
per procedure and using specific types of 
music, the patient’s response to shock treat- 


ment is more effective and his recovery from 
shock is speeded. 

The way in which music is used in 
insulin shock treatment is illustrated by the 
programme at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital at Riehmond, in the state of 
Virginia. After the patient has received 
insulin intravenously, music for sedation — 
characterized by being slow in tempo, soft 
in dynamics, and without sudden accents — 
is played so that the patient may relax. 
Selections include works of Sibelius, Debussy, 
Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Stravinski, Rach- 
maninoflf, Grieg, and Hanson, as well as 
Negro spirituals. 

This music is continued until the patient 
begins to go into the elated or excited 
phase of the treatment. At this time, 
music that is loud, fast, and accented is 
played. Selections for this phase include 
jazz orchestra recordings by Benny Good- 
man, Stan Kenton, Count Basie, and Duke 
Ellington. 

In the next phase — recovery from coma 
— glucose is administered intravenously or, 
in milder cases, fruit juice is given orally. 
At this time, music that is soothing, soft, 
and of an even level is played as the 
patient is brought back to consciousness 
Types of music for this phase include record 
albums by Andre Kostolanetz and Morton 
Gould. 

Although much research remains to be 
done in the study of specific uses of music 
in therapy, musical activities already have 
shown themselves to be valuable aids in 
hospital programmes. 


— USIS 
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HOUSING AND LIVING ARRANGEMENTS IN U. S. 


Housing costs of wage-earners are second 
only to food in the family budget — about 
one-fourth of the total, with a larger 
proportion among families with smallest in- 
comes. The post-war shortage of housing 
has resulted in many, departures from the 
ordinary single-family household. 

There were about 39,138,000 households 
in the United States, in April, 1947, with an 
average of 3.64 occupants, including about 
three related persons per household. Single- 
person households numbered 3,714,000, and 
households with tv/o, three or four persons 
totalled nearly 27,000,000. 

About 83 per cent of all households were 
in non-farm areas in April, 1947. Many 
wage-earners, and workers with similar inco- 
mes, own their homes, but these groups 
more commonly rent their homes. This 
account of non-farm housing therefore deals 
mainly with tenant-occupied d%velling units. 

There are few features of living condi- 
tions in the United States that are subjected 
to more lively criticism than housing faci- 
lities. Many causes have contributed to 
the existence of substandard dwelling units, 
including many in need of major repairs. 
One of these, emphasized by labour unions, 
has been the difficulty of working out a 
satisfactory housing policy for public cons- 
truction and public aid in the low-cost hou- 
sing field. Another is the rapid advance 
in housing costs. Still another has been 
the rapid growth of cities and shifts in 
population. During and after the Second 
World War, these changes were especially 
noteworthy, and their impact has been most 
serious on young persons setting up family 
life and on workers who have changed their 
places of residence. Improvement of hous- 
ing facilities has been retarded by the nece- 


ssary diversion of manpower and materials 
to meet wartime needs and by the compe- 
tition of other demands in the post-war 
period. 

Progress is solving housing problems has 
been made, however, despite the conside- 
rable difficulties encountered. The extent 
of progress and the nature of our housing 
facilities are indicated broadly by surveys 
of housing made by the Bureau of the 
Census in April, 1940, and April, 1947. 
These surveys relate to the characteristics 
of ordinary dwelling units, which in April, 
1947, numbered about 41,625,000. A dwel- 
ling unit, as defined in the surveys, is a 
house or group of rooms or a single room 
occupied or intended for occupancy as 
separate living quarters. A single room is 
considered a dwelling unit only if it has 
separate cooking facilities, or if it has a 
separate entrance and a private bath, or if 
it has a separate entrance and is rented un- 
furnished. The number of single rooms 
counted as dwelling units in April, 1947, 
was only 973,000 or 2.3 per cent of the 
total. ■ . 


The number of all dwelling units occupied 
by their owners rose frorh 44 to 55 per cent 
during the seven-year period ended in April, 
1947; the number of urban owner-occupied 
units rose from 38 to 48 per cent. Many 
wage-earners own their own homes, but- the 
majority are tenants. 


The housing surveys of 1940 and 1947 
.^eal improvements despite wartime and 
St-war hindrances. For example, the 
mber of urban dwelling units \vith pri* 
te baths and flush toilets rose from 77 
84 per cent of the total; and the dwel- 
g units with an average of not more 
m 1.5 persons per room rose from 94 to 
per cent of the total. 
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There is, nevertheless, a serious housing 
problem in the United States. Not enough 
homes have been built since tlae war to 
meet current needs; and the cost of new 
homes of the quality demanded by Ame- 
rican tastes tends to exceed what families 
with average incomes can pay. 

Although many wage-earners own their 
homes, the status of workers in lespcct to 
housing is indicated chiefly by the charac- 
teristics of tenant-occupied dwellings. The 
more important characteristics of tenant- 
occupied dwelling units in urban centres of 
2,500 population or more, in April, 1947, 
are shown by the following tabulation: 

Tenant-Occupied Urban Dwelling Units 
Units in 1947: Percentage 

With running water . . 94.6 

With private bath and private 
flush toilet . . 79.2 

With central heating plant for 
heating all rooms: 

In the United States . . . 59.4 
In the Northeastern States . . 83.4 

In the North Central States . . 75.1 
With electric lighting . . 97.5 

With not more than 1.5 persons 
per room . . 93.5 

Although substandard housing exists, 
especially in slum areas of large cities, most 
of the tenant-occupied urban dwellings have 
electric lights, running water, private baths 
and flush toilets, and, in colder sections of 
the country, central heating plants for heat- 
ing all rooms; and few dwelling units aver- 
age more than 1.5 persons per room. Homes 
with these characteristics have increased 
most rapidly in suburban areas in easy reach 
of cities and centres of industrial employ- 
ment. Wage-earner families commonly have 
automobiles; and private automobiles com- 
bined with the rapid growth of public trans- 
portation facilities, especially bus service, 
have en-ibled workers to take advantage of 
housing facilities at considerable distances 
11 


from factories and business centres. The 
spreading out of residential areas has been 
further promoted by the extension of va- 
rious • public utilities such as electric light, 
gas, telephone, water and sewage disposal 
systems; by the establishment of local trading 
and community centres; and by the general 
adoption of systems for suburban delivery of 
milk, bread and newspapers, as well as 
general merchandise. These developments 
have been accompanied by considerable 
progress in the clearing away of slums in 
the congested areas of the cities. 

Do the earnings of wage-earners and 
similar groups enable them to take ad- 
vantage of housing facilities such as those 
described above? The wages of factory 
workers are broadly typical of the earnings 
of these groups. The average factory 
worker’s wage in April, 1947, when the 
last housing survey was made, was about 
$203.50 for the month. The median mon- 
thly rental of urban and rural non-farm 
dwelling units at that time was $29.33 
per month, or 14.4 per cent of the aver- 
age factory worker’s wage. The housing 
costs have generally been greater for those 
families who in recent years have been 
forced to purchase homes because of in- 
ability to find suitable rental dwellings. 

The rental cost may also be stated in 
terms of time worked. In April, 1947, the 
average factory wage-earner paid a month’s 
rental for a house with average facilities by 
working eight hours per day for three days. 

These estimates are based on the wage of 
the average individual factory worker. 
Heads of families usually earn somewhat 
more than the average wage because of 
greater experience, . seniority and skill. If 
more than one member of the family is 
at work, or if the family has income ad- 
ditional to wages, the family earnings arc 
correspondingly higher, making possible the 
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obtaining of relatively better housing 
facilities. 

In addition to the rental charge to a 
tenant or the cost of an owner-occupied 
house, there are the expenses connected 
with household services and equipment. 

Tenants pay a monthly charge, which 
may or may not include costs of fuel, 
water, light and other utilities. Garbage 
and sewage disposal is usually provided by 
the community at no direct cost to the 
householder. Wage-earner families, as a 
rule, hire no regular domestic workers. The 
preparation of meals has been greatly sim- 
plified by bakeries, dairies, canneries and 
various other commercial food-processing 
establishments and by home refrigerators 
and deep-freezing ' units. A considerable 
amount of sewing and most mending of 
apparel is done at home. Laundry work, 
now to a large extent mechanized, is usually 
done at home among wage-earner families. 
Modern apartment houses now usually pro- 
vide laundry equipment in the basement for 
joint use by tenants. 

The performance of various other house- 
hold services by members of the household 
without direct monetary income greatly in- 
creases the real income of ordinary house- 
holders. I 

Even low-cost homes are usually equipped 
with conveniences which were viewed a 
few years ago as luxuries. As a rule, these 


N. F. KAIKOBAD JOINS THE 
We are happy to note that Mr. N. F. 
Kaikobad has joined the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences from first January 1950 as 
a member of the Faculty. He had been 
working, since 1949 as a part time lecturer 
in social group work at this Institute. 


include telephones; central heating units 
using coal, fuel oil or gas; a gas or electric 
kitchen stove, although coal and even wood- 
burning stoves may still be found; and gas 
or electric refrigerators, or ice boxes in some 
areas. Heating units, and frequently laun- 
dries, stoves and refrigerators, are integral 
parts of dwelling units and are thus included 
in the rental charge, although the fuel or 
energy used is commonly and additional 
expense. Other items of equipment must 
ordinarily be supplied by the tenant. These 
include, as a rule, washing machines, electric 
irons, toasters, vacuum cleaners, telephones 
and radios; and most workers have them. 

Household sewing machines are also to 
be found in the homes of many workers; 
their use has recently increased as a means 
of reducing clothing costs. 

Many of these items of equipment, and 
also furniture, are often bought on the 
installment plan and used for many years. 

Furniture and furnishings are of many 
types, varying with personal tastes as well 
as ability to pay. Recently, however, there 
has been a tendency toward simpler furni- 
ture and furnishings which require less room 
and arc easier to keep clean. Few homes, 
for example, now have heavy draperies or 
tacked-down carpets; and furniture is less 
massive. Paper towels, napkins and even 
paper dishes for some purposes and 
occasions are widely used. 

7. F. T. U. News December 1949. 


FACULTY OF THE T. I. S. S. 

After graduating from the Bombay 
University, Mr. Kaikobad joined this Ins- 
titute as a student in 1942. He took his 
diploma in 1944 and worked as Superin- 
tendent of Social Welfare Work, Zorastrian 
Welfare Association, Bombay. In 1946 he 
joined the University of Pittsburgh, U.S.A., 
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for higher training in Social Group Work 
in which he obtained his M. S. W. degree 
after a study of two years. 


Wc arc glad to welcome him in our 
midst and wish him a successful career at 
this Institute. ' ■ ‘ . 


CAMP AT NASIK 


Camping is considered as one of the 
best ways to teach boys and girls principles 
of good citizenship and comradeship. It 
is an important part of the programme of 
all youth movements. The Boy Scout 
Movement was, in a way, the pioneer in 
this direction. It has been suggested that, 
in India, every school child should have 
experience of camp life for thirty days, 
during his academic career. Camping, to 
be of any use to the participants, should 
have certain standards. 

A group of students of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, working at the St. 
George Hospital Social Service Centre, or- 
ganised, during the Christmas holidays 1949, 
a camp for the boys of the centre, at Nasik, 
for five days under the guidance of their 
field work guide. Miss. Taraporewalla, as 
part of the fufillment of their group work 
training experience. These boys were of 
the ages of 11-15 and belonged to the 


families of the lower income group workers 
of the hospital. 

It was the first camping experience both 
for the students and Ac boys. Under the 
supervision of the students the boys were divi- 
ded into small groups to look after various 
works in the camp like food preparation, 
sanitation and cleanliness. All the partici- 
pants showed a keen interest in the various 
activities of the camp life like hiking, camp 
fire etc. and enjoyed the life fully. 

The camp gave the students an opportu- 
ntiy to use their initiative and realise the res- 
ponsibilities one should know when orga- 
nising a camp for children. Besides they 
got a chance to study the behaviour of the 
children staying away from their home en- 
vironments in a different setting of group 
life in a camp. This experience strengthens 
the conviction that camping experience un- 
der trained leadership is essential for all 
children. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN POLAND 


The political, material and cultural 
conditions of the working masses, in Poland, 
are steadily and systematically improving 
despite the terrible devastation caused by 
the Nazi invasion. Today, the working 
people, in the country, are no longer 
threatened by unemployment or crises 
spelling ruin to Poland’s overall economy. 

The 1803 delegates, who attended the 
second post-war convention of Polish Trade 
Unions, held on June 1 ,1949, were elected 
by Poland’s textile mills, foundaries, mines 
and universities and they represented the 


country’s 31 unions and 3,600,000 organised 
workers. 

The Trade Union Movement is the 
largest non-party mass organisation of the 
working classes, in Poland, representing the 
every day interests of the worker and mobi- 
lising them for the realisation of Socialism 
in the country. Thus, today, trade unions 
speak with a double authority as guardians 
of the workers’ welfare and as responsible 
partners of the job of bmlding a society 
which serves the people. The working 
people mostly are made up of manual and 
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white- collared workers without party The organised workers belong to 31 national 

affiliation. " unions as against 36, a year ago. On 

The Labour Law recently sponsored by April 15, 1949, six unions — theatrical 

the government recognises the trade union workers, film workers, musicians, radio 
organisation as the unquestioned represen- workers and employees of Jewish theatres 

tative of the working class and as co-mana- merged into one single body known as the 

ger of the country’s life, prepared to protect Union of Cultural and Art Workers, 
and fight for the welfare of the working Thei'e are about one million organised 
class. The trade unions are declared to women in Poland. They predominate in 

be entitled to a voice in the fields of pro- the clothing industry where they constitute 

duction, economic planning, industrial 72 per cent of all workers, in health services 

safety, housing, vocational education and (60 per cent), teaching (59.8 per cent) 

social welfare. and in the textile industry (58.8 per cent). 

Polish trade unions will continue to The Youth Sections safeguard the rights 

function as non-party organisation of of workers below 21 years of age. Poland 

workers. This, however, should not be has ratified more conventions relating to 

construed to mean that trade unions in safety and working conditions, than any 

Poland are non-political. They will con- other member of the I.L.O. 

tinue to engage in political actions the Because they are the largest Polish mass 
purpose of' which is the building up of a organisations it is generally recognised in 

socialist system without the exploitation of Poland that the trade unions are best ad- 
man by man. apted to carry out the programmes for the 

AH unions in Poland are now organised eradication of illiteracy. The 5000 libraries 

on an industrial basis. Thus members form 26 per cent of all libraries in Poland, 

employed in one establishment belong to Most of them are located in trade union 

the same union and each union unites social and recreation halls, “swietlice", of 

workers employed in the same or related which there are 7000 spread throughout 

industries. Today’s total trade union the country. There are today 20 trade 

membership of 3,566,000 represents almost union papers in Poland. The central trade 

a four-fold increase over pre-war years, union council also publishes a monthly 

Only 17 per cent of the nation’s total magazine, “Labour Economic Review , 

working force is still unorganised with most devoted to labour-economic thought and a 

of the unorganised employed in private monthly bulletin in English, Russian and 

enterprise, on farms or on church estates. French for foreign distribution. 

Extracts from Poland’s Trade Unions Oct 1949 

INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
The third session of the Indian Conference about 20 foreign delegates and fraternal 

of Social Work held, at Delhi, from 26th observers, representing Asia as well as 

to 31st December, 1949, was a unique one European countries and international bodies, 

in many respects. A large and distinguished attended the Session. ^ ^ 

gathering of about 300 delegates and ob- The need for co-ordination, in different 

senders from all over India and abroad fields of social work, was keenly felt and 

attended it. It was the first time when the President, Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Minister 
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for Public Works, Government of Bombay, 
in the course of his speech made a strong 
plea for the immediate establishment of 
a Ministry of Public Welfare. He said: 

“It is a fashion these days to expect the 
government alone to shoulder the burden 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation. The 
slogan of the ^'Welfare State has added 
emphasis to this exaggerated concept of 
State responsibility. It must be stated that 
however sincere the government at the 
centre and in the Provinces may be, how- 
ever inclined they may be to put all the 
available resources at the disposal of the 
social worker, the vast problems that con- 
front us cannot be dealt with effectively 
unless proper and powerful agencies are 
created. What is called for is co-ordination 
of effort between the public and private 
agencies and the municipal and provincial 
government agencies. A proper definition of 
dhtribution of the municipal, provincial and 
central government activities, so far as social 
services are concerned, are also necessary. 
Governments alone can not tackle such 
gigantic problems unaided by the people. 
Powerful agencies, both public and private, 
must be created to bear the brunt of social 
welfare.” 

The Session was divided into four sec- 
tions — “State and Social Services”, “Family, 
Child and Youth Welfare”, “Co-ordination of 
Social Work — ^its possibilities and difficulties” 
and “Social Work in Industry”, and dis- 
cussed specially prepared memoranda. The 
proceedings of the session came to a close 
with the Plenary Session, held on Saturday 
the 31st December, when sectional chair- 
men submitted their reports containing the 
recommendations of their respective sections. 
The reports were discussed and accepted. 

The Social Research Committee appointed 
by the Madras Session of the Conference 
met under the Chairmanship of Dr. Jivraj 


I Notes 

Mehta and discussed tlie possibilities ol 
development of research on social problems 
on scientific lines in a co-ordinated manner 
with the help of the existing institutions 
and agencies interested in the promotion of 
soeial research. 

A special feature of this session was the 
unique exhibition on “Social Work Abroad”. 
It was arranged with the co-operation of 
foreign embassies in India and portrayed, 
pictorially, various aspects of the growth 
and development of social work in countries 
more advanced in the field of social w'el- 
fare. It was, perhaps, the first time that 
such an exhibition was held in India. The 
countries and the international agencies, 
which participated in this great programme 
of immense educational appeal to. social 
workers, included U.K., U.S.A., Sweden, 
Switzerland, Norway, United Nations, 
UNESCO, UNICEF, the Red Cross and 
Y.M.C.A. The fields of social work covered 
by the exhibition were Child Welfare, Wel- 
fare in Industry, Relief and Rehabilitation, 
Rural Social Work and Training in Social 
Work. 

Another unique contribution of the 
conference was the instructive and illumi- 
nating symposium on “Social Work Abroad” 
specially planned in co-operation with 
foreign embassies. Dr. J. M. Kamarappa 
presided over the . symposium and paiDers 
dealing with the progress of social services 
in U. K., U.S.A., Australia, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland Were read 
by the representatives of these countries. 
Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Far Eastern Representa- 
tive of the Division of Social Activities of 
the United Nations, at Bangkok, reviewed 
the advisory social services of the United 
Nations, in the Far East, and urged on the 
more developed countries of the region to 
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offer facilities in terms of resources for the there was much to learn from the experiences 
welfare of the people of the region through of the west, they must adapt their social 
co-operative and mutual helpfulness. He welfare and ameliorative techniques to their 
warned social workers in India that though conditions and resources. 


WELFARE NEWS DIGEST 


We are glad to receive a copy of the 
first issue of “Welfare News Digest’, a fort- 
nightly news bulletin published by the 
Indian Conference of Social Work, Delhi 
Province, in co-operation with the Delhi 
School of Social Work. 

The aim of this publication is to give 
extracts from news items, relating to social 
welfare, appearing in various dailies, thus 
focussing the attention of the public on 
the many welfare needs of the people; and 
the constructive efforts made in different 
parts of the cotintry to meet the demand. 
Special preference is given to items of local 
interest; and the progress reports and news 
items from member agencies of the Con- 
ference also find a place. The Digest is 


issued on the first and fifteenth of every 
month, and is available to readers at 
Rs. ~/3/- a copy. 

The first issue contains extracts from news 
items which appeared in various dailies. 
While welcoming this contemporary we 
would like to make one suggestion. We 
feel that importance should be given to 
news items of various kinds of social ^vork 
carried on by the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, in general, and the Delhi 
branch, in particular. The news items, 
culled out from various periodicals, should 
be given only a secondary place. We are 
sure that the Digest will grow to meet 
the needs of the social workers for a medium 
of authentic news from all part of this 
wide sub-continent. We wish it all success. 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN ISRAEL* 

The history of the re-establishment of 
the State of Israel is a story of blood and 
fire. The new State understood the im- 
portance of social work and introduced 
many reforms in the field. When Palestine 
was a British Mandated territory the Jewish 
community there, organised its own social 
service agencies. During the early period 
of this regime the Jews of Palestine of 
the Yishu, as they were called, organised 
themselves on a sound basis as they realised 
that they were the vanguard of the great 
nation that was to return and renew its 
life in the beloved homeland. 


They elected a supreme council to direct 
their affairs and its first task was to set 
up departments of Education, Health and 
Social Work. Moreover they sought and 
obtained the expert assistance of Jews from 
abroad, especially those in the U.S.A., to 
advise them in the solution of their mani- 
fold problems. The intention was to make 
social services a function of the State. It 
was duly ordered that all local authorities 
should perform the necessary social functions 
and all kinds of social services on the spot. 
These functions were as obligatory as the 
many other public services like the supply 


♦Based on Government of Israel representative to the third Indian conference of 
social work, Mr. Chaim Yaphet’s talk at a press conference held at New Delhi. 
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of water, light etc. The social sei-vice thus 
received an important , place m the public 
life of the state. Many new institutions for 
social service were established, organisations 
and services were created in towns and 
different parts of the countiy, and won 
universal appreciation. Special mention 
must be made of the social esta- 
blishment and 'funds for mutual assis- 
tance and mutual insurance created by the 
Jewish General Federation of Labour 
(“Histadruth”). Conferences and public 
gatherings were arranged for popularising 
the concept of social service. Periodicals 
were also published for the same purpose. 

A Ministry of Social Affairs was set up 
with two main divisions namely; 

1. General 

2. Children 

1. The General . — ^This Division consisted 
of departments for the following purposes. 


to face another problem — ^that of refugees, 
who formed, approximately, 20 per cent of 
the entire population. In the short space 
- of one year this gigantic problem was fully 
solved with the co-operation of all govern- 
ment departments. 

The Agricultural Ministry settled many 
of them on the land, assisting them with 
hundreds of trained workers; the Ministry 
of Social Services looked after their welfare 
and in each village at least one highly 
trained social worker organised their social 
services. Special mention must be made of 
the magnificent manner in which individual 
women, in towns and villages, in a volun- 
tary capacity, rallied round to solve this 
problem. The Labour Ministry employed 
refugees in public works. The Health 
Ministry established clinics in all the villages. 
The Education Ministry organised schools 
and adult education classes for their benefit 
and also organised variety entertainments 
concerts, film shows etc. 


{a) To organise, supervise and guide all 
the official social service bureaus in 
towns and villages; 

(6) to manage the affairs of the new 
immigrants and help their rehabili- 
tation; 

(c) to care for refugees and all who 
suffered from the last war'; 

(d) to look after the welfare of the 
minorities — Christians and Arabs; 

(e) to look after the aged, invalids and 
cripples, and prisoners and assist their 
families; and 

if) to supervise the public and private 
charitable institutions and co-ordinate 
their fund-raising campaigns. ' 


The toughest problem in Israel is un- 
doubtedly the absorption of the last rem- 
nants of the displaced persons from camps 
in Europe who fled to Israel in the worst 
possible conditions. The waves of immi- 
grants, rescued from annihilation, from 
many different countries, are bringing with 
them different standards of life, different 
customs and ways of living with different 
requirements. 




X Alia Vision aeait 


the children’s problems and containc 
departments to carry out the followin 
functions ; 

(a) To carry out the luncheon schem 
in the schools; 


The minorities— the Christians and the 
Arabs, enjoy all the privileges like the 
JcNvish citizens. There is a school to train 
their social workers. The Government had 


(fc) to provide milk for the poor children 
in the schools; 

(c) ,to look to the hygiene and social 
preventive work in the schools; 
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{d) arrange and supervise summer 
camps during holidays; 

{e) to look after the delinquent children; 

(/) to build institutions for children and 
to supervise the existing institutions; 

(g) to accommodate them in the institu- 
tions or in private families especially 
in the villages; 

{h) to start vocational guidance schools; 
and 

(t) to set up observation stations. 

There are also special departments for 
research^ scientific and statistical^ which 
publish their own periodical magazines. 
There is a special Institute to train social 
workers (established in 1933) with a well- 
equipped library. Annual conferences of 
rural and district^ trained and voluntary 
social workers are held. 

The Municipal social service agencies are 
aided by the government in the following 
ways: — 

__ • 

A ^vell-to-do municipality receives 
financial support to the extent of 30 per 
cent of its total budget for social services. 
Others receive 50, 70, 90 per cent respec- 
tively. War refugee and immigrant camps 
receive full government support. 

In view of the high rate of taxation the 
people can not pay much for private social 
service agencies. The responsibility of social 
service, therefore, rests with the government. 

Health Work . — ^The Yishur under the 
stimulus of its own inspired effort orga- 
nised, many years ago, hospitals and clinics. 
Further, the labour organisation created a 
sick fund for the benefit of all the people 
and more than a third of the total number 
of the Jews in Palestine subscribed for it. 
This fund not only established hospitals and 
clinics in the remotest village in the land 


but also initiated the opening of tubercu- 
losis hospitals, homes for the insane and 
for invalids. It also took in hand the 
setting up of convalescent and recreation 
homes for the workers in the hills and 
near the seaside. In the villages too the 
inhabitants secured the benefits of sick fund. 

The Jews have completely liquidated the 
menace of malaria. This dreadful disease 
not only took a heavy toll of lives but it also 
rendered many parts of the land useless. 
The successful and efficient manner in which 
they dealt with the problem won inter- 
national recognition and apperciation. 

Education services . — ^The Jewish children 
went to the schools opened by the Manda- 
tory government which, however, was not 
giving the right type of education suited 
to the needs of the country and in accor- 
dance with the national aspiration. There- 
fore, Jews were obliged to open their own 
schools. They opened professional schools, 
polytechnique institutions and t^nical 
schools in Haifa and also a Hebrew uni- 
versity. Free and compulsoiy primary 
education was introduced and thus illite- 
racy was completely wiped out. In addition 
to free compulsory primary education, the 
following amenities have been provided to 
children upto 14 years. 

(a) Free lunch and milk at schools. 

{b) Free medical attention and dental 
care. 

(c) Preventive work. 

{d) Play grounds. 

{e) Summer camps. 

(/) Clothes, books etc. for the poor 
children. 

{g) Institutions for the blind, deaf, dumb 
and disabled under trained instructors. 
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Settlement— M.z.ny agricultural settlements 
were organised with the help of co-operative 
banks which gave loans at a low rate of 
interest. People were asked to take up 
fanning instead of seeking -other jobs. 
In the early period of its establishment the 
Government of Israel included in its working 
programme the following items dealing with 
problems of social security. 

1. Gradual and constant improvement 
of the standard of life, education, working 
conditions and health of the entire popu- 
lation, irrespective of nationality, community 
or sex. 

2. Rooting out illiteracy, sickness and 
over population in slum areas. 

3. Diversified social insurance for all 
inhabitants against unemployment, sickness 
and old age and for widows, orphans and 
invalids. 


4.. Care for increase of birth rate, grant- 
in-aid and special allowances for families 
with many children. 

In order to ensure the carrying out of 
this programme the government appointed 
a committee of experts. Its plan includes 
perfection of the existing social insurance, 
its co-ordination, development and gradual 
enlargeipent into a system of National Social 
Insurance including: 

1. Insurance against industrial accidents; 

2. insurance against illness; 

3. maternity insurance; 

4. invalids insurance; 

5. old age, widows and orphans pensions; 

6. unemployment insurance. 


HOW INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY PAYS IN A TEXTILE MILL-*:- 
An experiment which was highly successful. 


Dr. Alfred J. Marrow M. A., Columbia, 
1928; Ph.D., Psychology, New York 
University, 1937; who is now the President 
of a Textile Mill called the Harwood Mfg. 
Corp. at Marion, Va., U.S.A. is one of 
those very rare industrialists in the world 
to show by his personal example that psy- 
chology can be harnessed in the service 
of industry' so as to pay large dividends 
in return. In his plant, psychology is pay- 
ing in increase of products, of sales, in 
ivages; and in the reduction of absenteeism, 
labour turnover and training time. 

According to him, psychology in industry 


is neither horse sense, nor the paternalistic hu- 
man relations evolved in other plants by less 
scientific means. It is instead the appli- 
cation of tested laboratory principles to the 
problems of workers, to communications 
between workers and supervisors, to policy 
making, to leadership training. 

In the Marion plant he is conducting 
scientific experiments in industrial psycho- 
logy that may have an impact upon indus- 
trial relations as great as the Hawthorn 
studies by Western Electric a generation ago. 
Those methods and principles statistically 
proved at Marion can be used in every 
type of industry. 


12 


^Adapted from Modern Industry. 
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For example: “Group decision” methods 
— an essential in industrial democracy — 
that were successful at Marion in winning 
over pajama pressers involved in a'wage-rate 
change are just as effective in selling his 
board of directors a new proposal or ironing 
out a marketing kink among his salesmen. 

Says Dr. Marrow: “Since the subject 
matter of psychology is behaviour, it is 
inseparably a part of all areas which involve 
man’s working with man. But this is also 
the domain of the foreman, the engineer, 
and the executive who are seeking to 
influence behaviour. 

“In advertising, selling, management, 
engineering, there are psychological pro- 
blems which occur constantly and which are 
being handled by people with no psycho- 
logical experience. Industry wants help 
from psychology. Psychologists will be 
most effective in meeting this challenge 
and opportunity if they are as well trained 
both in industrial fundamentals and 
psychology.” 

Production workers at the Marion plant are 
paid on a liberal piece work rate based upon 
modern time studies. Standard for every 
job is set at 60 units an hour, which may 
be 120 dozen buttonholes or forty compli- 
cated fitting operations. The going wage 
rate is 72c an hour, in line with area 
scales for the industry. Workers (mostly 
women) over standard are paid a 100 per 
cent bonus. Labour costs in this low-profit 
morgin, heavy volume industry, are 40 per 
cent of consumer price. 

Under this condition, daily production 
records of eveiy employee must be kept. 
These records provide quick, easily trans- 
latable data to support statistically Dr. 
Marrow’s experiments. 


Annual turn-over among learners who 
reached 30 units an hour was 12 percent; 
at 45 units it rose to 60 percent and at 
55 to 96 percent; but at 60 — or standard- 
dropped to .7 percent. 

To the lay man it doesn’t make sense that 
people are more apt to quit their jobs 
as they near their skill goal. To the psy- 
chologist the answer was clear. As the 
goal is approached the drive to reach it 
becomes greater; but it becomes increasingly 
difficult to acquire additional skill to reach 
it. 

Fear Wins Out . — The result is a fear 
of failure resulting from the clash of these 
forces which is answered by the learner 
in escape (absenteeism or quitting), or by 
aggression (grievances through the union, 
compliants, etc.). 

Among the remedies was a simple one:' 
Instead of shooting blindly for the goal of 
60 units from the first day on the job, 
learners were given a series of lesser goals, 
each week a little higher than the previous, 
lifting the new worker step by step. It 
sharply reduced turnover. 

From the same data. Dr. Marrow’s 
associates determined the time needed to 
bring a new worker up to standard pro- 
duction. Average for the plant was 34 
weeks. 

An effort was then made to speed the 
process of bringing new workers up to 
standard. With the knowledge already 
gained that increased pressure would only 
lead to frustration and , quits, another 
solution was sought. Both foremen and 
trainers, at this point, had been selected 
chiefly on technical skill. They were effi- 
cient craftsmen. But, were they equally 
efficient as leaders and teachers? 
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A group of supervisors took a training 
course in leadership. Sessions included a 
great deal of “role playing” (explained in 
detail below), group, discussions, and few 
information lectures. 

After this training in leadership, produc- 
tion records of employees working under 
supervisors in the experimental, trained 
group were compared to those under the 
“control group” (those who had not been 
trained). The first had increased produc- 
tion 24 percent; the untrained group only 
6 percent. 

The leadership-training instruction was 
then given to all trainers and supervisors. 
Again, the production records were checked. 

Learning time of the new employee has 
now been cut to 15 weeks!' 

“Role-playing” of a real problem is a new 
technique that Dr. Marrow uses through- 
out the organization from straw bosses 
to his top executives. It’s like a stage play 
with actors making up their lines, and a 
sure-fire method of group instruction. To 
demonstrate, Dr. Marrow swivelled his 
chair toward the MI editor and challenged: 

“Let’s role-play! I’m Joe Smith, a presser. 
I missed two days last month. I missed 
Monday, Tuesday. Today — Wednesday — 
I’ve been ordered to report to you, my 
foreman. You are on the spot because of 
absenteeism in your department. What are 
you going to say?” 

^“Well, Joe,” the editor, said, “What 
happened Monday and Tuesday? You know 
^ve can’t operate when people are absent 
without letting us know about it.” 

“Just couldn’t get in,” replied Dr. 
Marrow-Smith grumpily. 

“Sick?” 


“No.” 

“Anything wrong at home?” 

“Nope. Just personal.” 

Editor and psychologist battled. The 
foreman’s dilemma was a serious one; he 
wanted to find out why the worker was 
absent, caution against further absences. And 
he couldn’t get tough and. lose the worker. 

« 

Cure for soreheads.— Dv. Marrow and 
the editor reversed their roles. At the 
end of the brief match of wits the worker’s 
problem and that of the foreman had been 
recognised, confidence regained, and 
company’s policy supported. 

Harwood Co. is using this technique at 
every level of managernent, and in every 
phase of its activities. It not only develops 
the best way of meeting any given situation, 
particularly among foremen tackling labour- 
relations problems, but it leads to a uniform 
approach. 

$ 

“Joe Smith” of the demonstration game 
wouldn’t be fired by one foreman and re- 
turned to work without any admonition 
by the next. He’d get identical treatment 
from both. 

In the “role-playing” sessions, particularly 
among supervisors, two widely different ap- 
proaches to human relations are demons- 
trated. In situations where workers are 
slipping in their efficiency, or are not pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, two methods of hand- 
ling the problem exist. , 

Part of the show . — The , first is 
direct participation when the worker is 
given an opportunity to explain and criticize 
conditions which have contributed to his 
slow progress. He’s encouraged to talk 
freely to justify himself. The foreman then 
shifts the interview into constructive chan- 
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nels and seeks the co-operation of the 
worker to^vard solving his own problems. 
In psychological terms it’s “mental catharsis” 
and sound mental hygiene. 

The second process^ however, is the direct 
frontal attack by a supervisor upon the 
action of the worker. This method is typical^ 
of most plants, but it rarely works. It 
places the worker on the defensive, results 
in aggression responses which, as cited 
above, seek their outlet in absenteeism, quits, 
or ‘grievances and other hostile acts. 

With psychologists in the plant and ac- 
curate records available. Dr. Marrow’s 
research has moved into the problems of 
worker resistance to change — and from that 
a demonstration of the value of “industrial 
democracy.” 

At Harwood, which makes products 
sensitive to frequent changes in consumer 
buying tastes, shifts in production methods 
are required. 

These shifts require many adjustments in 
jobs, methods, and wage rates. Similar 
changes in jobs and methods are found in 
virtually every mass-production industry. 

Study of learning curves and turn-over 
revealed that the average learning period 
for beginners for the simplest job is about 
five weeks. The re-learning period for an 
experienced worker transferred to the same 
job was eight weeks — until training was 
improved. 

Light on transferred labour . — Other 
studies showed that turnover among 
one group of workers steadily em- 
ployed at one job was 4J4 percent a month. 
For another group, doing the same work, 
but recently transferred to it, the rate was 
12 percent. 

The transferred employees had their 
greatest turn-over at the lowest unit rating, 


their lowest turn-over as they approached 
their former performance standard. 

The psychologist translated this: Fear of 
failure of the transferred worker is greatest 
immediately after the change and before 
he has acquired the skill to attain standard 
rating at the new job. Then he feels the 
most insecure and is most resentful toward 
management. 

Band against change . — ^Another pheno- 
menon of human behaviour in resis- 
tance to change is the development of the 
“in-group” or “we” feeling, antagonistic to 
management. , Such groups in a plant are 
common. The “we” feeling may be based 
on dislike of a super\dsor — or working on 
the same assembly line. “In-group” feeling 
is normal and helpful until it becomes 
hostile to management or to the interests 
of the larger body of which the group is 
a part. In such cases resistance to change 
may be expressed in restrictions on pro- 
duction: Members of the group have some 
hope that if production .never meets a 
standard, management may change the piece 
rate in their favour. 

An experiment in industrial democracy 
was undertaken on the basis of these findings. 
Five groups of workers whose jobs’ methods 
and rates were to be changed were selected. 
The groups were similar in size, the degree 
of change was the same, and the amount 
of in-group feeling was identical. 

The control group went through the 
usual factory routine. The production 
department modified the job, a new piece 
rate was set. No new skills were required. 
Members of the group were called together, 
the reasons of the change explained, 
questions were answered. 

These groups had their say . — Four 
experimental groups were changed by 
using democratic-participation methods. 
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Each was told that changes in the job were 
required- by the sales department! 

Agreement was reached that savings 
could be effected by removing some “fancy 
work” from the garments involved. Manage- 
ment suggested that the group study the 
job as then done, seek to eliminate un- 
necessary work. The group then choose two 
operators to be specially trained. Their 
work was time-studied, and a new rate set. 
These operators explained the new method 
to the rest of the group and assisted in 
training other operators. 

Members of these groups were soon 
talking about “our job” and “our rate.'* 
Their suggestions at meetings popped fast. 

The control group resisted the change. 
In 40 days, 17 percent of the- group quit. 
Grievances were filed, although when the 
rate was checked it was found to be “loose.” 

The four groups that were made a part 
of management in determining the change 
showed fine recoveries. There were no quits 
in these groups, and production actually 
went over the prechange averages of the 
group. 

It is on the basis of this and similar 
experiments that Dr. Marrow and. his 
associates are committed to group decisions 
and group meetings at all ranks. 

But don’t get the idea that anyone is 
turning the company over to committees. 
He warns of dangers in groups decisions. 
He’s set up some rough rules that keep 
control: 

1. Meetings shouldn’t be ^regular; they 
should be called only when there is a real 
need for them. 

2. Membership of the group must not' 
be on a statistical basis; the determining 
factor is^ common interest in the problem. 

3. The group leader must know the 
result tliat he hopes to achieve, even though 


he may not have a predetermined method 
in mind. 

4. The leader must be prepared ^ to 
channel discussion so that the group deeision 
springs from the persons in the group and 
is agreed to unanimously by them. 

That isn’t easy. The staff has been 
known to spend several hours preparing 
for a meeting that lasted just 30 minutes. 
But without the preparation, the 30-min. 
meeting might be a week of conferences. 

Aids hiring, too . — While interest is in 
stepping up production among workers 
now employed, the staff is also using ad- 
vanced psychological methods in selecting 
better new workers. Two tests — one to 
determine frustration and another to 
determine aspiration — are used in hiring. . 

Of course. Dr. Marrow doesn’t rely on 
psychology alone but it makes more effec- 
tive other more usual personnel policies. 
He pays good wages, .grants benefits' that 
are general throughout that portion of the 
industry that is unionized. The plant lo- 
cation in the mountains of western Virginia 
is ideal. Officers of the union are 'as 
interested in his experiments as are the 
members of the learned societies with whom 
Dr. Marrow is associated. 

All in a day's work . — ^And the learn- 
ed societies are many. While directing 
research at Marion and running both sales 
and production of a thriving company, he 
finds time to lecture at management, per- 
sonnel, and scientific meetings; to write 
articles for academic magazines, and a book, 
Man's living with man; to teach at New 
York’s New School for Social Research; and, 
as chairman, direct the Research Board of 
the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations. 

He’s proving that there’s a big place in. 
top industrial management for the profes- 
sional scientist. And he is proving that 
there is a place in industry for psj^chology. 
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Supervising People by George D. Halsey. Harper & Brothers, New York and London 

1946. (Pp. 231 $3.00.) 


“This book is intended primarily for 
Supervisors — foremen in shops and Mills, 
section heads in offices, assistant buyers and 
floor managers in retail stores — the men 
and women directly in charge of the workers 
and responsible for whether or not each 
individual’s work is well done. It deals 
with the practical aspects of supervision — 
what have been the probelms of many 
supervisors and tells how they have solved 
these problems.” So says the author in 
his preface and continues, “The suggestions 
on how best to supervise people made in 
this book are by no means the product 
of one person’s mind. Some of the ideas 
have come from books; but many more have 
come from watching and talking with suc- 
cessful Supervisors.” 

“Supervising People” contains fourteen 
chapters and each chapter deals with a 
separate phase of the subject of super- 
vision and “each is reasonably independent 
of the others”. 

According to the author, “Supervision is 
selecting the right person for each job; 
arousing in each person an interest in his 
work and teaching him how to do it; 
measuring and rating performance to be 
sure that teaching has been fully effective; 
administering correction where this is found 
necessary and transferring to more suitable 
work or dismissing those for whom this proves 
ineffective; commanding wherever praise 
is merited and rewarding for good work; 
and finally, fitting each person harmoniously 
into the -^vorking group — all done fairly, 
patiently, and tactfully so that each person 
is caused to do his work skilfully, accurately, 
intelligently, enthusiastically, and comple- 


tely.” He arrives at the conclusion that since 
supervision is highly complex and entails 
heavy responsibilities, ‘Supervising People’ 
is a profession. 

Halsey then points sb: qualities, namely, 
thoroughness, fairness, initiative, tact, en- 
thusiasm, and emotional control which are 
together important for success. So that you 
may be liked by your workers in the esta- 
blishment always make heroic efforts to ^vin 
their confidence and that you can do alone 
when you snatch every honest opportunity 
to say and do . those things which make 
people feel bigger, better and more impor- 
tant. He adds, “Never unless it is absolutely 
necessary for their own good or unless 
circumstances allow no alternative, say or 
do things, even in joke, which hurt peoples 
feelings, which make them feel smaller, 
meaner, less important,” and continues that, 
“Although these little things just appear 
pussyfooting, yet they take you far causing 
your employees like you.” 

Halsey lays down ten commandments in 
one of the chapters “correcting without 
offending”, namely, fairness to the indivi- 
dual, non-correction before other employees 
and interviewing beginning with a question. 
Other things on which he emphasises are, 
to give the person being corrected ample 
opportunity to talk; consider carefully all 
of the evidence; fit the method of correction 
to the individual; maintain your calmness 
regardless of the employee attitude; close 
pleasantly; restore self confidence; follow 
up with a second interview, if necessary 
and using correction not so often.” 

Dealing with the Supervisors Problem 
Cases, the author also suggests some com- 
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mandments to be followed to maintain 
harmonious relations between the manage- 
ment and . the workmen. A knowledge of 
understanding human behaviour isj theic- 
fore, very essential to achieve success. In 
another chapter Mr. Halsey suggests the 
desirability of employing an employee 
counsellor in addition to the supervisorj 
whose duties should be to help the new 
employee to become .oriented to the job, 
giving information and assistance and 
personal problems connected both with his 
job and outside. • 


Employee Counselling by Nathaniel 
Book Company (pp. 167. $3). 

“The purpose of this study is to make 
a contribution to the rapidly growing field of 
personnel counselling.” It limits itself to the 
exploration of the counselling, interviewing 
programme in industry. The principles 
described therein have been illustrated by 
actual cases ‘taken from the files of the 
personnel department of one of the largest 
airplane companies of the country.’ 

“Employee Counselling” is divided into 
three parts, one deals with the Problem, 
the other with the Approach to the 
Problem and the third with the Organization 
of the counsellor consultant staff and its 
place in the entire organization of the plant. 

The author points out that there are 
a series of problems that cause unhappiness 
and dissatisfactions amongst the employees, 
which ‘have their origin in the individual’s 
own feelings about himself.’ He wants 
security in his work; recognition on the 
part of others that he is doing his job 
well; the feeling that he is an important 
part of a group that he “belongs”, and a 
chance to express himself in some way 
large or small, to do something in his own 
peculiar way. ‘How well they are satisfied 


“Supervising People” is indeed a very 
suggestive book and full of new ideas re- 
inforced with interesting anecdotes which 
deserve attention from all those who arc 
connected, directly or indirectly in this 
profession of supervision. ^ 

Reviewer^ s own -Note: 

Considering conditions as they exist in 
India it is doubtful whether the employee 
counsellor can help much a worker except 
perhaps with regard to enable him to be- 
come oriented to the job. 

J. B. S. 


Cantor New York; (1945) McGraw-Hill 

will determine how a worker feels about 
himsel?. The more satisfied he is, the 
greater will be his self-esteem, the more 
content will he be and therefore, the more 
efficient ih} 'what he is doing.’ The author 
also points out that the individual as a 
person and as a worker cannot be seperated. 
But as at the present day the two are 
considered separate things, integration, 
therefore, is needed and to bring about this 
integration, Cantor feels that counselling 
employees, ‘to help the employee help him- 
self to adjust to a problem that interferes 
with his performing an efficient job’, is 
very necessary. It may be noted that the 
employee consultant has one job only: ‘to 
help the employee find the solution to his 
own emotional problem in his own way and 
at his own tempo.’ 

Talking about the qualifications needed 
for counsellors. Cantor is of opinion that 
they must have ‘at least a college training 
with specialization in Sociology, psychology, 
education, or personnel administration, plus 
a certain number of years of experience’ 
in the field of industrial counselling, per- 
sonnel administration, vocational counselling. 
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social case work, social group work, or 
leadership in recreational activities. In 
short the counsellors must "have an under- 
standing of the dynamics of human be- 
haviour and social case work principles and 
practice. Thg writer maintains that in- 
dustrial counselling is a relatively new field 
and ‘without professional development al- 
most no one can perform the duties of 
an efficient inteiviewer’. 

According to the author, if industry is 
to prosper, the need for personnel coun- 
sellors is immediate and the schools of 


social work should recognise this immediate 
need and opportunity to develop industrial 
counsellors, just as they no^^' prepare psy- 
chiatric social workers or child-care \vorkcrs 
etc. 

“Employee counselling” certainly gives a 
new approach to industrial psychology and 
‘is a must be read book’ especially by 
those who are at present engaged in the 
field of industrial rllations and personnel 
management. 

J. B. S. 


A Premier on the Prevention of defor-mity in Childhood by Richard Beverly 
Raney. National Society for Crippled Chil dren and Adults, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois, 


U.S.A. (pp. 188. $1.00). 

Sponsored by the National Society for 
Crippled Children, this book is a very use- 
ful and informative publication both for 
the general medical practitioiis-o as well as 
those entrusted with the care of children. 
In India where so little attention has been 
given to the subject of deformity and crip- 
pling, a book of this nature which deals 
with the preventive aspect of deformity is 
badly needed. This book also helps in 
drawing our attention to the importance 
of prevention of minor deformities to which 
we ini India are inclined to give very little 
thought. While serious crippling makes an 
individual a social problem minor deformi- 
ties create problems for individuals and 
may deny them a normal and happy life. 
So it is the duty of the parent, teacher. 
Social Worker and the Medical man wher- 
ever ' possible to prevent deformities which 
can easily be prevented through necessary 
and proper care at the right time. The 
book under review has been written with 
this purpose in view and should be within 
the reach of all those who may have 
need for it, for reading as well as for 
reference. 


In this book the author, at the outset, 
deals with ‘the common affections of child- 
hood which may cause deformity’ and ac- 
quaints the reader with the various 
inherited abnormalities, disorders of nutri- 
tion, infections, injuries and psychological 
abberations, which may give rise to 
different types of deformities. Later he 
goes on to describe the various types of 
deformities that are to be found in children 
giving the causes for these deformities and 
ways of preventing them. To portray 
graphically each crippling condition or 
deformity numerous illustrations have been 
used. The book has 88 illustrations in all. 

The author has been able to convey in 
simple language and wth the use of very 
few medical terms a great deal of medical 
information which the non-medical reader 
can easily understand. The Glossary of 
common orthopaedic terms included in the 
index further helps the lay reader in 
understanding the material presented. 

I. R. 



PROGRAMME OF THE SESSION 


Monday, 26th December, 1949 

10-30 A.M. — ^Meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee at the Y. W. G. A. School of Social 
Work, The Mall, Delhi. 

5 P.M.-^Inaugural Session. Address ot 
Welcome by Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru Chairman 
of the Reception Committee. Proposing the pre- 
sident for the coming year by Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, Vice President. Summary of the Ag. 
Hon. General Secretary’s Report by Mrs, Gulestan 
R. B. Billimoria. 

Presidential Address— by the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj 
Mehta, President elect. 

Vote of thanks — Mr. M. S. Gore, Hon. Gen. 
Secretary Delhi Province Branch. 

Tuesday, 27th December, 1949. 

9- 45 A.M. — Group Photograph. 

10 A.M. — Opening Address by the Hon’ble 
Shri -V. L, Mehta, Chairman of the Section — 
“State and Social Service.” 

10- 30 A.M. — Opening Address by Mrs. Renuka 
Ray, Chairman of the Family, Child & Youth 
\^elfare Section. 

11 A.M. — Opening Address by Dr. Radha 
• Kamal Mukerji, Chairman of the Section "Co- 
ordination of Social Work — Its Possibilities and 
Difficulties.” 

11- 30 A.M. — Opening Address by Miss Dorothy 
Moses, Chairman of the Section — “Social Work in 
Industry.” 

12 Noon to 2-30 P.M. — ^Break for Lunch. 

12- 30 to 1-30 P.M. — Meeting of the Social 
Research Committee. 

2-30 P.M. to 4-30 P.M. Sectional Meetings 
“State and Social Services” and “Social Work 
in Industry”. 

5 P.M. — Opening of the “Exhibition of Social 
Work in India and Abroad”. 

Mrs. Gulestan" R. B. Billimoria’s Report. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru’s inaugural Address. 

6 to 7-15 P.M. — Symposium on “Social Work 
Abroad”. Opening remarks by the Chairman — 
“Social Services in the 11^ S. A.” 

Wednesday 28th December, 1949. 

10 to 11 A.M.-^ymposium: “Social services in 
the U.S.S.R.” 

11-10 to 1 P.M. — Sectional Meetings; “State 
and Social Services”. “Social Work in Industry.” 

1 P.M. to 2-30 P. M. — Break for Lunch. 

2-30 P. M. to 4-30 P. M. — Sectional Meetings: 
“Family, Child & Youth Welfare” “Coordination 
of Social Work — its possibilities and difficulties.” 

5 to 6 P.M. — ^Symposium “Social Services in 
Czechoslovakia”. 

6-30 P. M. — Reception' and variety entertain- 
ment. 

Thursday, 29th December, 1949. 

10 A.M. to 11 A.M. — Symposium “Social Ser- 
vices in the United Kingdom.” 


tion of Social Work— its Possibilities and Diffi- 
culties.” 

5 P.M. to 6 P.M. — Symposium “Social Services 
in Australia.” «... 

6-15 P.M. to 7-15 P.M. — Symposium Advisory 
Social Welfare Services of the United Nations.” 
Friday, 30th December, 1949 
10 A.M. to ir A.M. — Symposium “Social 
Services in Sweden.” 

11-10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Annual General Meet- 
ing. Annual Report of Ag. Hon. Secretary & 
Statement of Accounts, Election of the President, 
Election of 3 Vice-Presidents, Election of 18 Re- 
tiring Members of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, Appointment of Auditors, Considering the 
amendments to the constitution of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, Considering the ob- 
servance of the Social Welfare Day in 1950. 

1 P.M. to 2 P.M. — ^Break for Lunch. 

2 P.M. to 6 P.M. — Institutional Visits. 

6-15 P.M. to 7-15 P.M. — Symposium: “Social 
Services in Switzerland.” 

8 P.M. to 9 P.M. — ^Meeting of the Committee 
on Standardization of courses in Social work. 
Saturday, 31si December^ 1949. 

9- 30 A.M. to 10-30 A.M. — Symposium: “Social 
Services in Norway”. 

10- 30 A.M. to 10-45 A.M. — Summing up by 
the Chairman, 

11 A.M. to 1 P.M. — Plenary Session. 
Presentation of Sectional Reports by: — 

Mr. K. S. Nigam Secretary “State and Social 
Service” Section. 

Mrs. Renuka Ray. “Family, Child & Youth 
Welfare.” 

Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerji. “Co-ordination of 
Soci^ Work — its possibilities and Difficulties”. ■ 
Miss Dorothy Moses. “Social Work in Industry.” 
Concluding speech by the Chairman. Vote of 
thanks. 

1-30 P.M. to 3 P.M. — ^Break for Lunch. 

3 P.M. to 7 P.M. — ^Visits. 

7 P.M, to 8 P.M. — ^Meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee at the National Y.W.C.A. 
School of Social Work. 

"EXHIBITION OF SOCIAL WORK” 
Chairman: Dr. S. N. Sen. Secretary; Mr. M. 
S. Gore. 

Participant Countries : — Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, U.S.A., & U.S S R 
Agencies:— ILO, WHO, UNICEF, U.N. World 
Alliance of Y.M.CrA. World Y.M.C.A., Inter- 
national Red Gross, International Conference of 
Social Work, National Conference of Social Work 
U.S. A., Messrs. Hoffmann La Roche. 

Indian Agencies: — Yeravada Industrial School, 
Bombay City Social Education Committee, Society 


11 in- A M 1 c 1 the prevention of infantile paralysis. Children 

e!V- j c Meetings: Aid Society, Bombay, Madras and Delhi, National 

State and Social Services. Social Work in Y.W.C.A. School of Social Work, YWCA Em- 
" ployment Exchange Government of India, ’’chief 

Adviser Factories, Ministry of Rehabilitation; 

Institute of Social Science, 
India Village Service etc. 


Industrjv 

1 P.M. to 2-30 P.M. — ^Break for Lunch. 

to 4-30 P.M. — Sectional Meetings. 
“Family, Child and youth Welfare”. “Co-ordina- 



INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK— THIRD SESSION, DELHI, 

DECEMBER 26TH to 3 1ST 1949 


Proceedings of tfie First Day 
{December 2&th, 1949). 

The Third Annual Session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work commenced its 
proceedings on Monday, December 
26th, 1949 at 5 p.m. in the Con- 
vocation Hall, University of Delhi, 
Delhi, in the presence of a large 
and distinguished gathering including 
over 300 delegates and observers from all 
over India and abroad. It was the first time 
that about 20 foreign delegates, fraternal 
observers and others x'epresenting Asian as 
well as European countries and international 
bodies attended the Session. 

Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee welcomed the 
gathering. 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Vice-President of 
the Conference, proposing the President for 
the Session eulogised the services of Dr. 
Jivraj N. Mehta, Minister for Public 
Works, Government of Bombay as a member 
of the medical profession, an administrator 
and a social worker. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta 
was then unanimously elected President for 
the year 1950. 

Mrs. Gulestan Billimoria, Ag. Hon. Gen. 
Secretary of the Conference, presenting a 
brief outline of the Annual Report for the 
year 1949, described the various activities 
of the Conference during the course of the 
year and pointed out the salient features of 
the Delhi Session. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj Mehta then made 
the Presidential Speech. 

Mr. M. S. Gore, Hon. Gen. Secretary, 
Delhi Branch of the Conference, proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Chair and expressed 
his deep sense of gratefulness for the most 
encouraging attendance of social workers 
at the conference. 


Proceedings of the Second Day 
{December 21lh, 1949) 

The business of the second day of the 
Session commenced on Tuesday, December 
27, 1949 at 10.30 a.m. with opening 

addresses by the Chairmen of the four 
Sections of the Conference on “State and 
Social Services,” “Family, Child and Youth 
Welfare”, “Coordination of Social Work” 
and “Social Work in Industry”, by 
Hon’ble Shri V. L. Mehta, Mrs. Hannah 
Sen, Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee and Miss 
Dorothy Moses respectively. 

Mrs. Hannah Sen read out the opening 
address of Mrs. Renuka Ray, the Chairman 
of the Section “Family, Child and Youth 
Welfare”, who could not be present owing 
to unavoidable circumstances. 

Social Research Committee. — After the 
opening addresses of the Sectional Chairmen, 
a meeting of the Social Research Committee, 
which was appointed last year by the Central 
Executive • Committee, was held under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Pre- 
sident of the Conference. The Committee 
reviewed the work done during the past year 
and discussed a programme for the fur- 
therance of Social Research in India on 
scientific lines. 

Sectional Meetings, — In the afternoon 
the two Sections on “State and Social 
Services” and “Social Work in Industry 
met under their respective chairmen. 

State and Social Services. — The pro- 
ceedings of the section on “State and 
Social Services” began with a paper 
on “Rural Reconstruction and Welfare”, 
which in the unavoidable absence of 
its author Dr. B. Natarajan, Economic 
Adviser to the Government of Madras, 
was read by Dr. G. L. Mukhopadhyaya. 
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The paper was followed by a talk by the 
official discussant Rev. Loy Long, of Bombay, 
who emphasized that rural resources and 
raw materials should be utilised and that 
the initiative should come not directly from 
Government, but fi'om enthusiastic social 
workers and villagers themselves. In the dis- 
cussion Messrs. Laxmi Narayan from Cuttack 
and J. P. Gupta and others took part. The 
fraternal observer from Israel, Mr. Chaim 
Yephet, gave an account of social service 
activities and the refugee problem in his 
country and maintained that social welfare 
schemes did not so much depend upon 
financial resources as on the team of devoted 
social workers. Before the sitting concluded 
for the day, a small sub-committee consi- 
sting of 8 -members was set up to draft 
formal recommendations to the Plenary 
Session. 

Social Work hi Industry . — ^The section 
“Social Work in Industiy” met under the 
chairmanship of Miss Dorothy Moses. 
Mr. A. S. Iyengar, Labour Commissioner, 
Bombay, in his paper on “Social Work in 
Industry by the State” emphasized the need 
of scrupulous observance of the Industrial 
Truce, advocated partnership in industry 
and enforcement of comprehensive social 
security measures. He also urged the adop- 
tion of better standards of factory inspec- 
tion, comprehensive welfare measures, a 
bold housing programme and education 
for workers, both general and technical. 
Mr. Nizammuddin Ahmed, the official dis- 
cussant, pointed out the need for a more 
elaborate system of factory inspection. He 
said that the employer should be compelled 
to make arrangements for the education 
of the workers’ children and stressed the 
need for workers’ proper housing and for 
introducing unemployment benefit schemes. 

Dr. M. M. Gupta, Deputy Chief 
Adviser of Factories, Ministry of Labour, 
Government of India, spoke ' on the 


problem of increasing industrial acci- 
dents giving interesting statistics. Mr. 
M. D. Madon from Jamshedpur spoke on 
Workers’ Cooperatives and Mr. Nair also 
from Jamshedpur, on the need of saving 
the workers from tyranny of money-lenders. 
Mr. Sourimuthu from Hyderabad suggested 
the setting up of research institutes to study 
specific labour problems. Other speakers 
emphasized different aspects of Labour 
Welfare. 

Proceedings of the Third Day 
{December 28th, 1949) 

On the third day, Wednesday December 
28th, 1949 the Sections on “State and Social 
Services” and “Social Work in Industry” 
resumed their deliberations in the morning. 

The former Section discussed problems 
relating to State responsibility for social 
work on which a paper was presented by 
Shri S. R. Venkataraman of the Servants 
of India Society, Madras. The official 
discussant, Prof. Frank Thakurdas of Delhi 
and seven other speakers took part in the 
discussion. The question of unemployment 
and social security, the need for trained 
welfare personnel and the lack of adequate 
administrative machinery to look after the 
application of social legislation were among 
the problems considered. The trend of 
observations was largely in favour of fixing 
on the State the responsibility for matters 
like social education, child, woman and 
youth welfare and care of the socially, men- 
tally and physically handicapped. 

The "Social Work in Industry” Section 
heard a paper submitted by Mr. E. J. S. 
Ram of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Bombay, on “Social Work in Industry by 
the Employer.” The paper was read by 
Mr. Nageshwaran of Calcutta. The official 
discussant Mr. Jack Lee of the Institute of 
Personnel Management, Calcutta, said that 
the employers could be held responsible for 
the welfare of the workers inside the factory. 
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He pointed out that most of the welfare 
work which the management could be ex- 
pected to undertake was really implied in 
good management and was in the interest 
of the employers themselves. 

Mr. Suraj Prasad Awasthi from Cawnpore 
made a plea for the creation- of welfare 
funds which should be placed at the disposal 
of trade unions and other agencies for car- 
rying on welfare work among the workers. 
Mr. Iyengar, Labour Commissioner, Bombay, 
said that the Bombay Government contem- 
plated the establishment of a Welfare Trust 
Fund for financing welfare activities. He 
urged the necessity of raising the status of 
labour officers, if necessary, through statu- 
tory provisions. 

Other speakers referred to the problem 
of women and children in industry, formu- 
lation of minimum welfare requirements, 
provision of rest pauses and canteen facili- 
ties. 

In the afternoon the Sections on “Family, 
Child and Youth Welfare” and “Coordina- 
tion of Social Work” met under their res- 
pective chairmen. 

The “Family, Child and Youth Welfare” 
Section had a discussion based on a paper 
presented by Mr. M. S. Gore of Delhi on 
Family and Child Welfare. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Kamala Bhoota, Dr. (Mrs.) 
Winifred Bryce and Dr. (Miss.) G. R. 
Banerjee who were the official discussants 
contributed to the discussion on the paper. 
Dr. Bhoota emphasised the need for a proper 
outlook on child welfare work and a philo- 
sophy of parenthood, which would enable 
parents to look upon the child as an indi- 
vidual and help him develop into an inde- 
pendent individual. She also stressed the 
need for clarification of the aims of educa- 
tion, planned education, adequate play 
facilities in the school and the importance 
of the emotional needs of the child. 

Dr. Bryce spoke on the significance of 
the family as a primary social unit in matters 


of social planning. She felt that rural areas 
were badly in need of adequate recreational 
facilities. Dr. Banerjee, speaking on the 
health needs of the child, advocated Home 
Treatment Clinics, mobile hospitals and 
visiting nurses in view of inadequate hos- 
pital services. She expressed the urgent need 
of Family Welfare Agencies to do preventive 
work through building up parent associations 
and bringing out popular literature on child 
development for the use of parents. 

Four other speakers dwelt on some of the 
important aspects of child welfare in rela- 
tion to health conditions. At the end of 
the sitting the Chairman Mrs. Hannah Sen 
summed up the salient points of the dis- 
cussion during the Session. 

The Section on “Coordination of Social 
Work its Possibilities and Difficulties” had 
a very enlightening paper by Dr. Edward 
Lindemann of Columbia University, which 
in his absence was elucidated by Miss Eve-- 
lyn Hersey, Social Welfare Attache to the 
American Embassy. 

Dr. B, H. Mehta and Mr, S. F. Desai, 
of Bombay, presented papers on the subject 
emphasising the need for coordination in 
social work. 

The Chairman of the Section Dr. Radha- 
kamal Mukherji suggested organisation of 
councils of social service agencies in each 
region supported by a corresponding central 
organisation for financial campaign. The 
Executive Secretary of the Conference Mr. 
B. Ghatterjee acquainted the Section with 
the various efforts made by the Conference 
so far to bring about cooperation and co- 
ordination between private and government 
social welfare agencies in India. 

Mr. J. Barnabas of Bombay, the official 
discussant, suggested that the Conference 
should prepare a blue-print for the welfare 
departments, both provincial and central. 

Other speakers stressed the need of 
immediate coordination of welfare work in 
various fields by different agencies. 
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llie day’s proceedings terminated with a 
reception arranged to meet the delegates 
and obsei-vers of the Conference at- 6.30 p.m. 

Proceedings of the Fourth D^Y 

[Thursday December 29th, 1949) 

The third session of the “State and Social 
Services” Section was held at 11 a.m. when 
the Hon’ble Shri R. K. Bose, Minister for 
Backward Glasses’ Welfare, Government of 
Orissa, spoke on the welfare of tribal people. 
Drawing attention to the magnitude of the 
tribal problem which embraced a population 
of two and a half crores in the country . 
the speaker brought out some of the less 
known qualities of these people. The 
Minister saw little justification for regarding 
them as uncivilised and felt that they could 
be reclaimed not through arrogance and 
patronage, but by sympathy and under- 
standing. Shri Bose referred to the pro- 
vision of the new Constitution which aimed 
at safeguarding the future of the tribals 
and he stressed the need for an increasing 
number of social workers participating in 
tribal welfare work. 

Most of the 10 speakers on this subjeet 
asserted the need for removing the dis- 
abilities and difficulties that stood in the 
way of reclaiming this neglected, but never- 
theless vital, cross-section of India’s popu- 
lation. 

At the end of the Session the Section 
formulated their 12 recommendations to be 
submitted to the Plenary Session on Satur- 
day, December 31st 1949. 

The proceedings of the final session of 
the “Social Work in Industry” Section 
commenced with a paper on “Social Work 
in Industry from the viewpoint of the 
Trade Unions” read by Shri Dinker Desai 
of the Servants of India Society, Bombay. 
He said that certain fundamentals must 
be achieved before welfare work could 
succeed. For instance, living wages, ade- 
quate leisure and education for the workers 


were necessary before they could take 
advantage of welfare facilities ofTcicd oi 
evolve their own programmes of welfare 
through trade unions. He also emphasised 
the need for the development of genuine 
trade union leadership. He added that 
political parties were exploiting the trade 
unions and a free trade union movement 
was necessary in order to serve the interest 
of the workers. Finally, he suggested that 
in all welfare schemes and programmes the 
workers should be given a dominant voice. 
The trade unions should be actively asso- 
ciated with the planning and administration 
of all activities affecting the welfare of the 
workers. 

The official discussant Prof. D. K. Sanyal 
of Calcutta regretted that the trade unions 
had so far made no concerted effort in the 
direction of labour welfare. He said that 
welfare plans must be based on the real 
needs of the workers and that the trade 
unions could undertake valuable and useful 
work in the spheres of health education, 
housing and transport of workers. He also 
suggested that the trade unions should set 
apart a definite portion of their funds for 
welfare work. 

Mr. Madon of Jamshedpur emphasised 
the role of trade unions in tackling the 
problem of illiteracy among workers and 
promoting their health and education. 
Dr. Dastur of Bombay said that it was vital 
to recognise the personality of each worker 
through intimate personal approach. 

Mr. Udai Bir Singh, Deputy Labour 
Commissioner, U.P., said that the State, 
Employers and Trade Unions should co- 
operate in welfare programmes and co- 
ordinate their activities. 

The Section then concluded its delibera- 
tions by drafting recommendations to the 
Plenary Session. 

In the afternoon at 2.30 p.m. the Section 
on “Family, Child and Youth Welfare” 
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met again when Mr. N. F. Kaikobad of 
Bombay presented a comprehensive expo- 
sition in his paper on Youth Welfare S. S. 
Dhavan also presented an interesting paper 
on' youth Welfare. 

Mr. N. P. Sharma, the official discussant, 
agreed with the speaker and suggested the 
starting of study circles for the purpose of 
youth leadership on a wide scale. He also 
stressed the necessity of bringing out publi- 
cations in regional languages. 

Other speakers dwelt on some of the 
immediate aspects of youth training and 
suggested different activities for youth 
development. 

The Section then proceeded to draft its 
recommendations in the light of the dis- 
cussions during the two sittings. 

Continuing their deliberations on “Co- 
ordination in Social Work” the fourth 
Section on this subject heard papers by 
Mrs. M. N. Clubwalla and Mr. S. R. Ven- 
kataraman of Madras. 

The Section keenly felt the urgency of 
coordination in order to avoid duplication 
and waste of resources. Other speakers 
emphasised the importance of concerted and 
cooperative programme in social welfare 
programmes of various agencies in the coun- 
try. The deliberations of the Section con- 
cluded with the drafting of resolutions for 
the Plenary Session. 

This was followed by a prolonged dis- 
cussion of interesting questions relating to 
the subject with which the proceedings of 
the fourth day of the third annual session 
of the Conference terminated. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Day 

(Friday, December 30th, 1949) 

The second Annual General Meeting of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work was 
held on December 30th at II a.m. in the 
University Convocation Hall, Delhi, under 
the Chaiimanship of the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj 


N. Mehta to adopt the Honorai 7 General 
Secretary’s Annual Report and the State- 
ment of Accounts for the year 1949 and to 
elect the President and three Vice-Presidents 
for the year 1950 and of the members of 
the Central Executive Committee of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work for the 
term 1950-52 in place of the 1/3 retiring 
members. 

Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, the Hono- 
rary General Secretaiy, presented the Annual 
Report and the statement of accounts. Prof. 
H. P. Maiti of Patna moved the adoption 
of the report and Mr. John Barnabas, 
Bombay, second it. 

Mr. K. K. Kapani of Calcutta moved the 
adoption of the statement of accounts and 
Dr. Raj of Lucknow seconded it. 

The report and the statement of accounts 
were duly adopted. 

Resolutions moved from the Chair elect- 
ing Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Pandit H. N. 
Kunzrit and Mrs. John Mathai as Vice- 
Presidents for the year 1950, and the follow- 
ing members to the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference for the term 
1950-52 in place of the 1/3 retiring mem- 
bers, were unanimously adopted. 

1. Assam: Rani Manjula Devi of Sidli. 

2. Bihar: Prof. H. P. Maiti, Patna 

Dr. Mrs. Kagal, Jamshedpur 

3. Broach: Dr. Miss Ganguben Hadkar 

4. Poona: Mr. D. V. Kulkarni 

5. Ahmedabad: Mrs. Sarladevi Sarabhai 

6. Delhi: Mrs. Hannah Sen 

Mr. M. S, Gore. 

7. Hyderabad: Dr. C. F. Chenoy 

8. Mysore: Mr. P. Kodand Rao 

Mr. S. Sadanand. 

9. United Provinces; Miss Sosa Mathews 

Justice Shankar Saran 
Mr. S. N. Ranadc 

Further the President was empowered to 
nominate one member each from Baroda, 
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Hyderabadj Coimbatore and East Punjab 
after considering the local situation. 

A resolution proposing to appoint Messers 
P. G. Hansotia & Co., Bombay, as the 
official auditors to the Indian Conference of 
Social "Work was also moved from the Chair 
and was carried unanimously. The meeting 
adopted some amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the Conference. 

It was decided to observe the 20th of 
Februai 7 1950 as the ‘Social Welfare Day’ 
throughout the counti 7 . 

Special arrangements were made by the 
Conference for the delegates to visit some of 
the social service agencies in Delhi. The 
delegates and observers visited the follow- 
ing;— 

1. Kingsway Refugee Camp. 

2. Harijan Sewak Sangh. 

3. Delhi School of Social Work. 

4. Satyavati Memorial Trust. 

5. Home for Women & Children, 

6. Displaced Women’s Training Centre. 

7. School for the Blind. 

8. Okhala. 

9. Jamia Milia. 

10. The Home for Aged and Infirm. 

11. Kasturba Training Centre. 

12. Prudah Bagh Municipal Adult Edu- 
cation Centre for Women, 

13. Children’s Aid Society. 

A meeting of the Committee on Standardi- 
zation of Courses in Social Work was held 
at 8 p.m. under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Jivraj N. Mehta when the question of 
maintaining a high standard and imparting 
professional education for social work on 


scientific lines was considered. It was felt 
that there was need for instituting two types 
of courses in social work: One short term 
intensive course for undergraduates, un- 
trained social workers working in the field 
and another extensive long term course at 
the post-graduate level. 

The Committee keenly felt the urgent 
need of standardizing professional instruc- 
tion obtaining in various training institutions 
in the counti 7 . 

The work of the fifth day of the session 
thus concluded. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH & 
FINAL DAY 

(Saturday, December SHt 1949) 

The Plenai 7 Session commenced its work 
at 11 a.m. when Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta was 
in the Chair. The recommendations of the 
four Sections of the Conference were then 
presented to the Session, item by item, 
wei'e followed by prolonged discussion at 
different stages of the proceedings' of the 
Session. The recommendations of the four 
Sections, as approved by the Plenary session, 
are given pages. 

In the afternoon the delegates and obser- 
vers visited some of the social service insti- 
tutions in Delhi, 

At 7 p.m. a meeting of the newly elected 
Central Executive Committee ^vas held when 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta presided. 

Thus ended the third annual session of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work after six 
days of busy, useful and momentous deli- 
berations. 



WELCOME SPEECH 

by 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee in the course of 
her speech welcoming the distinguished 
guests and delegates of the 3rd Session of 
the Indian conference of Social work 
said; “Many important and intri- 
cate problems need the deliberation and 
decision of the members. During the coming 
days hard work awaits them, and those 
who brought with them life long contact 
wth social problems will be able to solve 
the many difficulties that confront the Social 
rvorkers. More than the actual deliberations, 
the conference provides an occasion for 
the pooling together of experiences, the ex- 
change of thought and the mingling together 
of old workers from all over the country, 
which, by itself, is a great gain and a 
great educative factor. 

Social work is vaster, in its dimensions, 
more vital and fundamental in its effect 
than any work in other spheres of life, 
political or economic. It touches the very 
basis of society. Without it all other work 
remains on the surface. Its worth and 
importance were not generally realised 
while the country was engaged in its freedom 
struggle. But after the attainment of poli- 
tical freedom its real import has been 
appreeiated by all and earstwhile scoffers 
and non-believers in social service have been 
converted into its ardent supporters. Poli- 
tical freedom of India would not have been 
so meaningless, if adequate social work had 
been done amongst the masses. 

Nevertheless, it would not be right to 
imagine that no work has been done in 
this sphere. Many wise and_ far-sighted 
people through organisations like the Arya 
Samaj, Rama Krishna Mission, the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Servants of India Society 
have contributed a great deal towards the 


intellectual and moral advancement of the 
people. Simultaneously with the Indian 
National Congress a social reform congress 
also came into being. It worked successfully 
for several years. But during the days of 
great political upheavals' that followed, this 
conference lost its vitality and became 
defunct. Yet great personages continued 
their efforts in this direction even in the 
midst of a whirl-wind of political activity. 
Mahatma Gandhi called it constructive work 
and turned it into an essentional part of the 
congress programme which organisation 
uptill then was exclusively political in 
character. He placed before the country a 
comprehensive programme of constructive 
work covering the whole life. The many 
All-India Sanghas like the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh and the Kasturba Trust Gram Udyog 
Sangh to which he gave birth and life are 
expanding their activities day by day and 
are full of vitality. They have also brought 
stability to the political field and with his 
blessing with us great things from those 
Sanghas, can be expected. 

Social work must be revolutionary in Us 
content. It must bring about a reformation 
of society, a changed social out-look, a diffe- 
rent apparaisement of the values of life, an 
awakened conscience and an urge to work 
for change. If it is confined to giving relief 
only it loses its value and does not reach far 
enough. The aim of the social workers 
should be to eradicate the causes which lead 
to situations needing relief. Only the social 
worker has to do it by conversion and 
persuation, by personal example and by the 
sheer force of his selfless service which should 
keep in view the fundamental good of all. It 
may be a longer way as men of a revolu- 
tionary mentality may urge but it is the surer 
way and in the end quicker and more stable 
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way. This method avoids the reactions 
arising out of all violent upheavals. 

Another problem is to determine what 
should be done by the government and what 
left to voluntary effort. It is evident that 
no voluntary organisation however big and 
resourceful can ever have means enough to 
do all that needs to be done. To meet the 
need it is necessary that all welfare work 
relating to health, culture, education and 
economics is undertaken by the government 
to its fullest capacity. A modern state has 
to be a welfare state serving the people and 
looking after their total well being. This con- 
ception of the state is held not only in the 
modern world but has been upheld through- 
out the ages. As it is the intention of India 
to develop into a welfare state the govern- 
ment should expand their welfare Services 
to the utmost and a social welfare 
ministry should be started as soon as 
finances permit. A social welfare ministry, 
if started, can do a great deal to coordinate 
and expand the work which is already being 
done. 

Governments or States however expansive 
their sweep may be can never get to the 
depths likely to be touched by voluntary 
service. They can never in the true sense 
or in an adequate way replace voluntary 
service. The need therefore of voluntary 
service at all times shall ever remain in spite 
of all that the government may do. Mis- 


sionary work has its own place, and that a 
very big one. The struggles and strifes of 
voluntary workers and organisations how- 
ever disagreeable and unpleasant to them 
bring their own rich results both for the 
individual and as well as soeiety. Govern- 
ments should look to them and seek their 
help and guidance in all the welfare work 
they undertake. 

But the soeial worker has to deserve this 
position before he ean rise up to it. He has 
to sec that his motives arc always pure. The 
effectiveness of the social worker depends on 
his personal purity. Spiritual force is needed 
for this purpose which comes with .self 
purification. A social worker to be a true 
social worker has to rise day by day in 
moral stature. 

For efficient working training is as much 
needed for social worker’s as for others. En- 
couragement of scientific study and the train- 
ing of social workers both of which items 
indeed are essential to tackle the problems in 
a balanced manner and every ounce of energy 
put to the greatest use. This can be achieved 
through the co-ordination of the innumera- 
ble social welfare organisations working in 
the different parts of the country. 

Social service does not attract many 
people. It lacks publicity, excitement and 
prominence which goes with political work. 
That is why the number of constructive 
workers is very small in India.” 



ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 

THE ACTING HON. GENERAL SECRETARY 
for the year 1949 


Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria the acting 
Hon. General Secretary presented the second 
annual report of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work. At the outset she con- 
gratulated Dr. Bulsara the former Hon. 
General Secretary of the conference on his 
appointment as the social affairs officer to 
the U. N. Secretariat for the Far Eastern 
countries. Dr. Bulsara resigned as Hon. 
General Secretary in August 1949 and Mrs. 
Billimoria took charge of the office as acting 
Hon. General Secretary in August 1949. 
During the year Mr. B. Ghatterjee continued 
as the Executive Secretary in charge of the 
central office ably assisted by Miss S. F. 
Dastur, Hon. Assistant Secretary. The only 
office assistant, Mr. D. B. Kulkami, resigned 
in August 1949 and Mr. G. G. Kulkarni 
has been appointed in his place. 

A farewell function was arranged in 
Bombay on June 21, 1949 to bid good bye 
to Dr. Bulsara and was largely attended 
by social workers in Bombay. Sir R. P. 
Masani presided over the function while 
Mr. Ghatterjee, the Executive secretary, 
paid appropriate tributes to Dr. Bulsara’s 
services. 

Continuing the report she said: “Con- 
ferences are often accused of merely 
ventilating fine sentiments without corres- 
ponding action. It is said that at a Con- 
ference we do nothing but reiterate the 
obvious. Unfortunately, the word Con- 
ference in the title of our organisation has 
given rise to a certain degree of misunder- 
standing. While the name is Conference, 
our functions are not limited only to or- 
ganizing Conferences. It is a platform, an 
assoeiation of social workers, and an orga- 
nization for promotion, stimulation, and co- 
ordination of social work on a scientific 


basis besides serving as a centre for Infor- 
mation Exchange and Research Work in 
India. 

Unfortunately, we are working under 
severe limitations, inadequacy of finances, 
staff, office space and necessary adjuncts 
and equipment of a modern office. Yet we 
have modestly endeavoured to promote all 
the objects of the Conference. If corres- 
pondence with the Central Office is any 
indication of a cross section of interest that 
the Conference has aroused, we may be sure 
that the organization has achieved quite a 
bit within the short space of two years, 

Madras Session Recommendations . — The 
Recommendations of the Madras Session 
were forwarded to the Premiers of all the 
Provincial and State Governments and 
Ministers of the Central Cabinet. The 
Ministry of Labour, Government of India 
and the Department of Backward Classes, 
Government of Orissa have implemented 
and even anticipated some of the recom- 
mendations passed at the Madras Session 
of the Conference, pertaining to welfare 
in Industry and Rural Reconstruction and 
Welfare Sections. The Hon’ble Minister for 
Medical Health and Education, East Punjab 
Government assures us that he has asked 
heads of departments to suggest measures 
for the implementation of these recommen- 
dations. The Government of the Central 
Provinces and Berar has circulated the re- 
commendations of the Madras Session for 
information and favour of taking “such 
action as may be considered necessary”. 
It has not been possible, to follow up each 
case individually to find out the exact 
maimer in which each recommendation has 
been implemented.” 

She requested Government delegates and 
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Provincial representatives to work for. the 
implementation of the recommendations 
of each session of the Conference, individu- 
ally and collectively and to inform the 
Central office of the results of their efforts. 

Social Welfare Day.— She Continued: 
“Another way in which the attention of the 
Government and the people could have been 
focussed on our annual recommendations is 
by the observance of a SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE DAY, when echo meetings could be 
held all over India simultaneously. Accord- 
ingly April 24, 1949, was observed as a 
Social Welfare Day this year. 

Among the objects for the observance of 
the Day were the following: — 

1. To hold a Public Meeting to ex- 
plain the aims and objects of the 
Conference and the salient points 
in the Recommendations made by 
the Madras Session. 

2. To encourage local organizers to take 
up a particular field of work in the 
course of the year (the value of 
intensive and enlightened Social 
Work and Research in the country 
%vith a vast number of handicapped 
population and the need for en- 
listing social workers was also to be 
adequately stressed.) 

3. To collect funds for the local State 
or Provincial Branch of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work. 

4. To seek Cooperation of all the ex- 
isting Social Welfare Agencies in the 
town or city for the observance of 
the Day. 

5. To demand wherever possible the 
opening of a Department of Social 
Welfare and a School or Class of 
Social Work. 

Accordingly meetings were held all over 
the countiy and messages from our Presi- 
dent, the Hon’ble Rajkumari Arhrit Kaur, 
and from H. E. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh 


were widely distributed and in some cases 
translated into local languages. 

Many new projects were launched on 
that day the most significant one being the 
establishment of the “Community Chest and 
Council” in Jamshedpur City; the opening 
of a district branch of the I. C. S, W. at 
Broach; rural meetings in Hyderabad State; 
the inauguration of a cleanliness campaign 
in Batanagar; feeding of children in Vellore, 
and raising of funds for the local Remand 
Horrie in Manmad. 

Coordination of Social Work.-— The 
I. C. S. W,, is not a social service agency 
ministering directly to the needs of the 
people; it is rather an organization for 
stimulation, planning and coordination of 
Social Welfare activities, rendering guidance 
wherever necessary; it is a Centre for 
Research, Information and Publication. 

As such, coordination of social work 
becomes the foundation on which our 
organization, has to be built. This is neces- 
sary in the interests of economy and 
efficiency. It may, however, be remem- 
bered that the task of coordination becomes 
difficult in a country like India where a 
variety of standards and agencies prevail, 
where ‘organization’ has only recently en- 
tered the parlance of social service and 
where systematic and scientific work for 
welfare and the amelioration of human 
suffering is still viewed with scepticism. 

Nevertheless, it is absolutely indispensable 
that we have a fairly correct data about 
existing social welfare agencies before we 
may effectively coordinate the activities of 
various agencies. Then again, coordination 
at regional and local levels has to be care- 
fully planned. 

To-day besides such All India bodies as 
the Indian Red Cross, the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh,. the All India Women’s Conference, 
the Kasturba Trust, Adivasi Seva Sangh’ 
the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. etc., whTch 
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have national headquarters, of their own 
provincial or local associations^ there are two 
more organisations besides the I. G, S, W. 
which have almost similar or mutually co- 
extensive fields of activity. They are the 
United Council for Relief and Welfare and 
the All India Social Service Council recently 
formed by the Ministry of Education. 

The U. G. R. W. was originally established 
with a view to tackling the problem of Re- 
fugees and their Rehabilitation; in April 
1948 it was established on a permanent 
basis. 

In the year 1937, a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Government of India stressed 
the need for establishing a social service 
unit in India under the aegis of the Govern- 
ment. In 1940, the Central Advisory Board 
of Education appointed a sub-committee 
under the chainnanship of Sir Maurice 
Gywer, which recommended that a central 
body called the A. I. S. S Council with an 
Institute for .research and a training school 
for social workers should be brought into 
existence. No action, however, was taken 
on the recommendation for almost nine 
years. Then, in June 1947, the 
Ministry called a preliminary meeting 
of representatives of some of the welfare 
work agencies in India where it was decid- 
ed to form the said Council with aims and 
objects almost similar to those of the I. G. 
S. W. and the U. C. R. W. Ever since the 
first notification, about the A. I. S. S. G. 
the Hon. General Secretary has been 
carrying on correspondence with the Minis- 
try of Education impressing on them that 
the I. G. S. W. was voted into existence 
by ho less than 450 delegates from all over 
India representing various social welfare In- 
stitutions and , trying to convince . them of 
the need to . jointly consider the problem of 
coextensive domain of more than one body 
doing the same .type of work. In reply we 
have been told “The Government of India 


feel that the field of social work in India 
being so vast and unexplored there is little 
danger of duplieation and overlapping of 
work between different organisations.” The 
Working Committee has however decided 
to send the Hon. Gen. Secretary as a re- 
presentative of the I. C. S. W. on the 
A. I. S. S. C. and it has also been decided 
that the Executive Secretary should accom- 
pany the General Secretary to the meeting 
of the council and participate in the 
deliberations in his or her absence. 

Under the wise and able leadership 
of Statesman Social Worker, H. E. Shri 
G. Rajgopalachari and the sincere and 
genuine efforts of our President the Hon’blc 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur a sub-committee of 
U. G. R. W. has agreed to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the I.G.S.W. to discuss ways 
and means of better cooperation and co- 
ordination between these two organisations. 
We hope that in course of time it will be 
possible to hold a joint meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committees of all the three organisations, 
and to demarcate the field of activity of each. 
No one can possibly deny that there is a 
great need in India of an organisation for 
disaster relief and rehabilitation of the vic- 
tims. Similarly there is a need for an 
Advisory Board to advise the Govern- 
ment on Social welfare matters from 
time to time and for an organisation to co- 
ordinate, stimulate and organize the activi- 
ties of Social Service agencies and to work 
as an Information and Research Centre. 

Directory of Social Service Agencies. ^The 
need for an up-to-date directory of Social 
Service Agencies has long been felt and as 
an experiment, a sub-committee was ap- 
pointed in Bombay under the Chairmanship 
of Prof. P. A. Wadia to prepare a Directory 
of Social Service Agencies in Greater 
Bombay. After a great deal of difficulty the 
sub-committee has completed its work and 
the Directory has now been published. We 
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hope that in course of the next three or 
four years we shall have an All India Direc- 
tory of Social Service Agencies. 

Aiemorandum on Juvenile Delinquency. 
Another small experiment in coordination 
of social work was also carried out by the 
Central Office recently. The Ministry of 
Education convened an Education Ministers’ 
Conference in June 1949 and Dr. J. F. 
Bulsara was invited to attend it. He was 
about to' leave India at the time and sub- 
sequently the meeting was also postponed. 
It was, tlierefore, decided by the Working 
Committee to call a meeting of all those 
who are either working or are interested in 
the prevention and treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency and to prepare a memorandum 
to be submitted on the subject to the 
Ministry for consideration of the meeting. 

Memorandum on Family and Child Wel- 
fare. — As you may have noticed in or- 
ganizing this year’s sectional meeting, we 
are trying another modest experiment: in- 
stead of inviting papers, where possible, we 
have asked one or more persons to prepare 
memoranda on the basis of an outline pro- 
vided by the Central Office. In this con- 
nection, we have set up a small group to 
prepare memorandum on Family and Child 
Welfare which will be placed for discussion 
at the Conference. You will be glad to learn 
that we have now been requested by the 
Division of Social Activities, United Nations, 
to set up a permanent Working Group for 
Family, Child and Youth Welfare and on 
the treatment and prevention of Crime. 
Through the Government of India, the 
United Nations has recently asked us to 
prepare a study on the problem of “Destitute 
Children in India” on the basis of an outline 
provided by the Secretariat. We have ac- 
cepted the responsibility and hope to set 
up a National Working Group to study the 
question very shortly. The report has to 


be submitted to the United Nations Secre- 
tariat by the 30th June 1950. We hope lo 
make this a Permanent Group to study 
various questions from time to time and if 
the experiment is successful, we may appoint 
similar working groups for other fields as 
well. 

Information Exchange. — ^During the 
course of the year, the Executive Secretary 
received many inquiries from Social Service 
Agencies and Social Workers asking for in- 
formation varying from admission to a school 
of social work to launching new welfare pro- 
jects. The work relating to an information 
exchange could better progress if there was 
a separate division in the Central Office. 
We are fortunate in receiving the latest in- 
formation regarding social work abroad 
specially from the United States, Canada 
and England, which can be made available 
to Soeial workers in India requiring such 
information. 

Besides disseminating information in' India 
the Executive Secretary collected informa- 
tion on Traffic in Women and Children in 
India, Social Work Education and some lite- 
rature on Juvenile Delinquency and sent it 
to the Social Affairs Secretariat of the Unit- 
ed Nations. It may interest you to know 
that, in my personal capacity, I was also 
asked by the U.N.O. to suggest names of 
Indian Experts in various fields of social 
work in India which I have already done. 

Social Research Committee. — At a meet- 
ing of the Central Executive Committee held 
in Madras on 28th December 1948, a Social 
Research Committee consisting of the fol- 
lowing members was appointed: — 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa (Bombay), Dr. Miss 
K. H. Cama (Delhi), Prof. H. P. Maiti 
(Patna), Lt. Col. C. K. Lakshmanan (Cal- 
cutta), Dr. M. V. Moorthy (Bombay), Mr. 
J. Barnabas (Convenor), Dr. V. K. R. V. 
Rao (Delhi), Mr. J. Lee (Calcutta), Mr. 
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K. G. Shivaswamy (Madras) Dr. B. Nata- 
rajan. Dr. J. F. Bulsara *(Ex-OfEcio). 

The main function of the Committee is to 
suggest subjects of Social Research in various 
fields indicating the need, urgency, scope and 
value of particular subjects or problems of 
research in the various parts of the country 
and also to request various institutions train- 
ing social workers to take’ up certain prob- 
lems for research by students, scholars and 
welfare workers. 

Accordingly, a circular letter was issued to 
institutions training social workers, and Uni- 
versities requesting them to send a list of 
subjects in the field of Sociology and Social 
Work on which research is being carried on 
or papers are being prepared by the students, 
lecturers and professors. 

International Conference. — At the sugges- , 
tion of our President, the Hon’ble Rajku- 
mari Amrit Kaur, we requested Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, who is the "Vice President of 
the International Conference of Social Work 
to suggest the holding of the next session of 
the International Conference of Social 
Work in India, when it is due to meet in 
1952. We are very happy to announce that 
Dr. Kumarappa has been successful in per- 
suading the Executive Committee of the 
International Conference of Social Work to 
agree to this proposal. The next Regional 
Conference of Social Work organized by the 
International Conference of Social Work 
will be held in Paris in the middle of the 
next year. 

Gift from "Hospites”. — ^We have received 
a gift of $400/- from “Hospites”, United 
States, through Mr. Joseph Anderson, Exe- 
cutive Secretary, American Association of 
Social Workers, which we propose to utilize 
in buying literature or for financing social 
workers so as to enable them to attend 
foreign conferences and meetings. 

Seminar for Far Eastern Countries. — The 
Far Eastern Secretariat, United Nations, 


Division of Social Affairs at Bangkok arc 
planning to project in India a Seminar on 
Social Welfare for the Far Eastern Coun- 
tries. It is hoped that the Seminar will be 
held immediately before or after the fourth 
Annual Session of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work. 

While dealing with foreign contacts I 
have pleasure in mentioning that Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, Vice President of the Indian 
and the International Conference of Social 
Work was invited to a United Nations In- 
ternational Expert Committee on the pre- 
vention and treatment of crime. He was 
one of the seven experts chosen from all over 
the world and was the only one from Asia. 

During the year, I had been to the United 
States and Canada and Mexico and visited 
a large number of Social Welfare Insti- 
tutions. I have also established useful con- 
tacts with social workers in those countries. 
On behalf of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, Miss Parin Vakharia and Mr. 
M, Nanavati attended the 76th Session of 
the National Conference of Social Work in 
Cleveland and Mr. Nanavati has submitted 
a report. 

We were also invited to send representa- 
tives to the International Summer School at 
Vasky, near Stockholm, Sweden. We circu- 
lated the invitation among our Provincial 
Branches but owing to our limited financial 
resources no one could be deputed. 

Constitutional Changes. — ^The Consti- 
tution of the Central Organization has its 
own shortcomings. We, therefore, sent a cir- 
cular to the members of various branches 
of the Conference to elicit- their opinion and 
suggestions for amending the Constitution. 
The response was not very encouraging and 
from the diversity of suggestions made, it 
became clearer that the time was not yet 
ripe for amending the Constitution and in 
course' of time the entire Constitution should 
be redrafted. The matter was carefully dis- 
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cussed at a meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee (April 9, 194-9, Bombay), and it 
was decided that all proposed amendments 
to the Constitution be discussed at a Meet- 
ing of the Central Executive Committee in 
1950, and the Constitution amended at the 
Annual Meeting of the Conference in 
December.” 

We are receiving many complaints regard- 
ing the high Institutional Membership fee 
of Rs. 10/- per representing member and 
the restriction on the number of delegates 
participating in annual Conferences from 
each Institution. The feeling being very 
strong, the Working Conunittee has found a 
solution to the tangle which may be accept- 
able to all concerned. We now propose to 
fix a I. M. affiliation fee of Rs. 10/- per 
year allowing one vote for the Business Ses- 
sion, and allowing a maximum of five non- 
voting delegates to participate in the annual 
session of the Conference. This will, I hope, 
standardize the affiliation procedure and 
satisfy the demand for greater representation. 

Finances . — The finacial year opened with 
a balance of Rs. 8,382/1/6. To this may be 
added Rs. 10,000/- which was the amount 
of conditional grant from the Gpvernment 
of India and the said amount was received 
in the current financial year. 

During the current year, the Conference 
secured the following grants-in-aid: — 

The Ministry, of Health, Government of 
India has once again kindly sanctioned an 
outright grant of Rs. 5,000/- and a condi- 
tional grant of Rs. 10,000/- subject to the 
Indian Conference raising an equivalent 
amount. It is becoming difficult to raise 
Rs. 10,000/- every year from Bombay only, 
hence we wote to our Provincial Branches 
to collect Rs. 2,000/- each. In response to 
our request, only the indefatigable Mrs. 
Clubwala rose to the occasion and enrolled 
Her Highness the Maharani Saheba of 
Bhavnagar, the President of the Madras 
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Provincial Branch as a Patron and His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of M!adras and Mrs. 
T. D. Asher of Coimbatore as Life Mem- 
bers. No other Branches or individual 
members have so far collected any donations 
for the Central Organization. 

The Departments of Education, Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and U.P., the Local Self- 
Government, Bihar, and the Hyderabad 
State have sanctioned a grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 1,000/- each, for the present year, and 
the Government of Mysore has also donated 
a sum of Rs. 100/-. All these Governments 
have, therefore, been enrolled as State 
Members of the Conference. 

The American Women’s Club, Bombay, 
the N. M. Wadia Charities, and the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Trust, Bombay, have donated 
Rs. 1,000/- each for the current year, while 
the Ratan Tata Trust has' given us Rs. 500/-. 
Among individual donors. Sir Ness Wadia 
has donated Rs. 100/-. Besides these amounts 
a sum of Rs. 6,635-12-0 was transferred to 
the I.C.S.W. account as balance left over 
from the first All India Conference of Social 
Work. The statement of accounts presented 
with the Report will throw more • light on 
our financial position. 

In April 1949, at a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, a Finance Com- 
mittee was appointed which has suggested 
lowering of Life Membership and Patron’s 
fees as also the qualifications with a view to 
making it possible for a larger number of 
persons to be enrolled as Patrons and Life 
Members and thus help raising funds. 

We hope that with the constitutional 
changes and larger membership through 
well organized Provincial and State 
Branches, we shall be able to claim an In- 
stitutional Membership of 100 agencies 
and individual membership of 5,000 persons, 
by 1952 when the International Conference 
meets in India. I appeal to all the mem- 
bers present here to help us in launching a 
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membership enrolment campaign on the 
eve of the next Social Welfare Day obser- 
vance. 

Provincial Branches. — ^To-day our Bran- 
ches have been formed or are in the process 
of formation in the following Provinces: 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Delhi, Madras, 
Mysore. Besides, District branches ^are 
functioning at Jamshedpur, Broach and 
Coimbatore. A branch is also in the process 
of formation in Hyderabad State. 

Unfortunately, it has not been possible 
for our Executive Secretary to undertake a 
tour of various branches and the provinces 
with a view to organizing and stimulating 
interest in social services. Until the Centre 
is assured of a secure and stable financial 
support, it is not possible for us to engage a 
large staff so as to leave the Executive 
Secretary free to undertake travelling for 
the purpose of consolidation of the organi- 
zation. However, in view of the forth- 
coming session of the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work to be held in India in 
1952, it is desirable that the Executive Secre- 
tary undertakes as wide a tour as possible to 
arouse interest and to raise finances for the 
session which may come to about 
Rs. 60,000/- to Rs. 70,000/-. 

Publication . — One of the aims of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work is the 
publication of suitable literature pertaining 
to the field of Social Work and Welfare 
Services in India. In spite of many handi- 
caps, the Central Office has been able :o 
publish the Proceedings of the first All 
India Conference on Social Work held in 
Bombay in 1947, which are now available 
for sale at Rs. 3/8/- per copy. The recom- 
mendations of the Madras Session were also 
published and circulated \vith a view to 
giving a wider publicity to the deliberations 
of the Conference. Some of these copies 
were sent to our provincial branches on the 
eve of Social Welfare Day and the rest were 


sent to the Central and Provincial and State 
Government Departments. The Directory 
of Social Service Agencies and the Proceed- 
ings of the Madras Session have also been 
published now. 

In connection with the printing and pub- 
lication of papers, submitted annually by, 
the Conference, I am very happy to state 
that an understanding has been reached be- 
tween the Director of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, and the Indian Conference 
of Social Work that papers submitted to 
Madras, arid Bombay Session Conferences 
will be jointly published, the cost and num- 
ber of copies published being shared equally 
after the publication. We have also decided 
that hence forward every year the June issue 
of the Indian Journal of Social Work be 
set apart for publishing the papers and other 
addresses etc. submitted to the previous ses- 
sions of the Conference. The cost for print- 
ing the usual number of copies will be borne 
by the Institute, while the Conference will 
bear the cost for printing the additional 
number of copies required by it. I am sure 
this new arrangement will 'prove very fruit- 
ful for the Institute and the Conference and 
I take this opportunity of expressing our 
gratitude to the Director of the Institute 
and the Bureau of Research and Publica- 
tions for extending their generous co-opera- 
tion and support to us. We are also plan- 
ning the publication of a periodic bulletin. 
This project, too, is held in abeyance owing 
to limited staff, at our Central Office. In 
the course of next year, however, we expect 
the Conference Secretariat will be so en- 
larged as to be able to discharge adequately 
all the responsibilities, particularly as it is a 
national organisation for the promotion of 
social welfare in India. -We may also issue 
feature articles on subjects of social interest 
in newspapers and journals in India as an 
experimental measure. Recently, we released 
an article on "Huts and Housing” by Mr. 
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Jacob L. Crane of the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington. We arc 
convinced that by issuing regular news 
feature articles through the Indian Press wc 
shall be able to focus public attention on our 
social needs and thus help to bring about 
a planned and social change through social 
action. 

The Delhi Session . — In the light of the 
experience of the Bombay and Madras Ses- 
sions of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, we were obliged to try new experi- 
ments in planning and organising the An- 
nual Conference so as to make it instructive 
and interesting, as well as, useful and educa- 
tive. One of the main complaints about the 
last two sessions was that we had numerous 
papers in each of the Sections, all meeting 
simultaneously and many participants were 
unable to cope with more than one topic at 
a time. As such, as an experimental mea- 
sure, we have reduced the number of papers 
in each section and instead, have requested 
specially prepared memoranda from persons 
who are well conversant with the various 
subjects. How far this new experiment will 
prove successful remains to be seen. Then 
again, only two sections will meet at a time 
thus affording opportunities for larger parti- 
cipation. An interesting feature of our pro- 
gramme for the current session is the Sym- 
posium on “Social Work Abroad” which we 
invited through Embassies in India of 
the following countries: — the U. S. A., 
Czechoslovakia, the U. K., Australia, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Norway, besides a 
paper on Social Welfare Advisory services 
of the United Nations.” Through the Sym- 
posium, who hope to depict the field and 
scope of Social Services in the participating 
countries with special reference to a field 
which has developed best in the particular 
countrj'. This Symposium, we are sure, will 
help us to clarify our own ideas about the 
scope, extent, and contents of Social Services 
in various countries. This will help evalua- 
s 


tion of the trends in our own country in the 
light of experience gained by other pioneer- 
ing and progressive countries. 

It is needless to stress, that the quest for 
soeial well being and ushering in of a planned 
social order is the essential prerequisite of 
a progressive Government. In view of the 
success which has been aehieved by various 
countries in meeting the basic needs of the 
average eitizen, the symposium will, I hope 
open a new chapter in Social Services in our 
own country and result in progressive reali- 
zation of the fact that Social Welfare is the 
corner stone not only of Democracy but of 
any good government. While planning the 
Symposium of Social Work Abroad, we 
could not resist the temptation of satisfying 
our visual sense in trying to evaluate the 
achievements of foreign countries in the field. 
Therefore, we have organized an Exhibition 
of Social Work Abroad and we propose to 
depict through visual aids the- growth, deve- 
lopment and present content of Social Work 
and results of social experiments and welfare 
projects. If social service in India is to 
secure a professional and scientific status, it 
is essential that we have a proper under- 
standing of the work done by various Gov- 
ernments, foreign social work organizations, 
and other voluntary organizations. 

While the problems of human welfare are 
common all over the world, the problems of 
poverty, ignorance, illhealth, idleness and 
prolificness are common to most of the Asian 
Countries. For the present Session there- 
fore, we sought the co-operation of our 
neighbouring countries in understanding 
our common problems. It was our desire 
ultimately, to hold an Asian Regional Con- 
ference of Social work in 1951, or there- 
abouts, and for this reason we have invited 
Fraternal Observers from the following 
Asian Countries and the following agencies: 

Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Ceylon, 
China, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Korea, 
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Nepalj New Zealand, Pakistan, Phillipines, 
Siam, Soviet Russia, Syria, Turkey, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, Palestine and 
• United Nations, UNESCO, WHO, UNI- 
CEF, ILO, International Conference of 
Social Work, National Council of Social 
Service, London, and National Conference 
of Social Work, United States. 

Now that the holding of the International 
Conference of Social Work in India in 1952 
is an accomplished fact, I do not know whe- 
ther it will be necessary to plan the regional 
Conference at this stage. Hov/ever, it is an 
idea well worth pursuing even after the ses- 
sion of the International Conference of So- 
cial Work in India. 

Miscellaneous . — ^As has been already 
stated, the Indian Conference of Social 
Work does not undertake direct services, but 
it is an organization to stimulate interest in 
the field of Social Work and promote new 
experiments by giving help and guidance 
where called upon to do so. With the help 
of the Central Office, the Acting Honorary 
General Secretary and the Executive Secre- 
tary have undertaken to sponsor the Family 
Welfare Agency, which is in the process of 
formation. This agency will be established 
as the first family case work agency in India, 
and will endeavour to solve problems arising 
out of family situations in the City of Bom- 
bay. Case work as a technique in Social work 
has not yet been fully tried in India except 
in the hospital setting. Thus, the opening 
of the Family Welfare Agency is a new de- 
velopment in the field of social services in 
India. 

Library . — In compliance with the resolu- 
tion of the Central Executive Committee, a 
small Library is being set up at the ‘Central 
Office, and to-day we have a few books and 
current literature in the field of Social Work 
besides numerous pamphlets and publications 
sent by social welfare agencies in foreign 
countries. In course of time we are hoping 
that the library will grow in usefulness 


through service and will become the forte 
of all social workers desiring to keep pace 
with the current literature in the field. At 
present we do not issue books out of this 
library but we have sent useful publications 
to our various members outside the city for 
specific purposes.' 

Looking Ahead . — We are happy to state 
that, within an exceedingly short period of 
two years, the Indian Conference of Social 
Work has already established itself on a 
somewhat sound footing. If we have to 
maintain the reputation we have already 
gained and if we mean to enhance it still 
further, the urgent necessity of a strong net- 
work of Provincial and District Branches 
of the Conference throughout India is all 
too obvious. Whenever possible, we have- 
appointed convenors, established regional 
branches and are following them up energe- 
tically. Further, it cannot be gainsaid that 
in matiy of the provinces, the structure of 
social services, prevailing at present, is ra- 
ther inadequate to support and sustain a 
provincial branch of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work. In spite of all these difficul- 
ties the idea of organization and technique 
of scientific social work is slowly but steadily 
gaining ground in the realm of our 
social services, which so far have 
been either of a religious or political com- 
plexion. With the advent of freedom, wel- 
fare of the people has received considerable 
interest and encouragement from the pre- 
sent Government, yet we cannot claim to 
be near enough to a complete welfare state. 
We are aware that a vast country like ours 
needs thousands of social workers with rang- 
ing degrees and qualifications, yet opportuni- 
ties for training in social work arc too few, 
and opportunities for specialization remark- 
ably poor. While we are aware of 3 or 4 
post-graduate institutions for the training 
of social workers, it is disappointing to note 
that Universities have not yet realized the 
need of including education for professional 
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social work in their curriculum. Then 
again, facilities for in-service training, which 
are of primary importance have hitherto 
been utterly neglected. In this connection, 
many) large institutions, like the Indian Red 
Gross Society, the Harijan Sewak Sangh 
and the like, could very well start training 
for workers already in service. It is also 
possible for the existing schools of social 
work to offer suitable opportunities and 
scope to those already working in the field 
of social service, to better equip themselves 
by securing training to enable themselves 
to keep abreast of the latest trends in cur- 
rent social work. The need for a large, well- 
trained personnel in social work can only be 
made by increasing the number of schools 
of social work so that. each province or a 
linguistic zone could have one rvhich could 
develop techniques and types of social work 
peculiarly suited to the needs of that parti- 
cular region. 

I may, however, strike a note of w'arning 
that in our desire to create new schools of 
social work, we should not do so at the cost 
of the existing high standard as prevails at 
the present day in institutions like the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Besides, for the 
uniform development of schools throughout 
India, it is necessary that a committee for 
standardization of courses on the confer- 
ence level should be set up immediately. 

Then again, social research in India is 
still in its infant stages. If we desire, as we 
certainly do, to adequately meet the social 
conditions in our country it is imperative 
that we have an exact knowledge of the 
existing conditions and to plan scientifically 
on that factual basis with a view to reach- 
ing our goal as early as possible from time 
to time. We must further take stock of the 
progress of social experiments that are being 
carried out in India to-day. It is therefore 
needless to say that the rvork of the social 
research council is of vital importance, and 
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we hope that the committee when it docs 
meet, should consider the questions of clari- 
fying and widening its membership in such 
a manner as to represent Universities, Gov- 
ernments and other allied organizations 
which are likely to be interested. 

I have already stated that the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work has made steady pro- 
gress towards the stimulation of interest in 
the field of social, work. The tremendous 
amount of good-will and desire for service 
is not, however, ' sufficient to bring about 
social welfare. All progressive countries 
to-day are shifting the focus of governance 
from mere law and order to the progressive 
well-being and welfare of the people, A 
Ministry or a Department of Social Welfare 
exists in certain advanced countries as well 
as in some backward countries, in the former 
from the recognition of the importance of 
social welfare in the life of the nation and 
in the latter from the vast social problems 
before them and from the recognition of the 
backwardness of the people and the necessity 
of intensified governmental efforts to bring 
them up socially, culturally, and economi- 
cally. The main resolution at the First All 
India Conference of Social Work related 
to this demand. Subsequently, in the second 
Annual Session similar sentiments were ex- 
pressed and then again on the occasion of 
the Social Welfare day, a resolution demand- 
ing the establishment of a Ministry or at 
least a Department of Public Welfare was 
passed. It is indeed distressing to note that 
owing to the present economic crisis, the 
opening up of a Ministry of Social, Welfare 
may be delayed still further. I, however, 
hope that the Government at the Centre 
and in the provinces will consider the con- 
solidation of existing welfare activities of 
the Government under a separate Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, which may be man- 
ned by trained and technically qualified 
persons,” 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Hon'ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta 


Friends . — ^At the outset allow me to ex- 
press my heartfelt thanks at the great honour 
you have conferred on me by asking me to 
preside over the deliberations of this con- 
ference. It is indeed a great privilege for 
me to have this opportunity of participating 
in the work of a session which, I hope, will 
help to formulate in a clear form, in the 
light of the experience of the last three 
years, the lines on which organized social 
effort should assist in the development of 
our national programme for the improve- 
ment of the health and welfare of the people. 
In this connection I am sure all of us are 
looking forward eagerly to the Symposium 
and the Exhibition on social work abroad 
which will present, for our edification, the 
social services that governmental and volun- 
tary agencies have organized in some of 
the most advanced countries of the world 
and will thus help to stimulate, it is to be 
hoped, the growth of similar effort in a 
wide variety of fields in our own country. 
Likewise the contact with all the fraternal 
observers assembled here will, I hope, 
stimulate us “to fresh fields and pastures 
new”. The wealth of material, that will’ 
be presented for our benefit by our guests 
from abroad, will require an acute sense 
of discrimination for there will be much 
that we can incorporate with advantage 
in our endeavour, and much that we may 
not be able to accept on account of the 
special conditions prevailing in this country. 

hnporlance of Social Work . — In addres- 
sing an audience such as this, which includes 
workers in all the major spheres of social 
welfare activity, it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to emphasize the importance 
of the role that social work should play in 
India today. We are in the formative years 
of a national programme of reconstruction 


and the leeway that we have to make up 
for advancing to those social standards 
which are accepted as minima by all prog- 
ressive countries in respect of education, 
health services and the general level of living 
conditions for the people is so great that 
the ensuing years should see a supreme 
effort on the part of ' governments and of 
the people alike if we are to succeed in 
securing for ourselves those standards of 
health and well-being which other nations 
have attained. If we fail to do so, what 
is likely to be the consequence? Though 
we have at present a stable Government 
in the country, this stability is based on 
insecure foundations so . long as poverty, 
disease and human suffering continue to 
blow the smouldering embers of discontent 
in the community into flame. Food, clothing 
and shelter are elementary human needs 
which remain unfulfilled in the case of 
large numbers of our countrymen and, so 
long as this state of affairs continues, the 
development and maintenance of an atmo- 
sphere conducive to peace and co-operative 
effort become increasingly jeopardised. Con- 
siderations such as these must bring home 
to us the supreme importance of educating 
ourselves and our countrymen to turn to 
social work as the panacea for many of the 
ills in our individual as well as community 
life. I have had the privilege of associating 
myself with social work for the past quarter 
of a centuiy in the medical field and I 
therefore speak with all the conviction of 
past experience that nothing helps so much 
to lighten one’s own burdens in life as 
devotion to tasks which promote the ame- 
lioration of suffering and sorrow for others. 

The Goal of Social Work.—Onv first 
aim today must be to try and clear away 
mists which surround the frequently used 
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and often abused terms “Social Work” and 
“Social Welfare”. Social semces may best 
be described as those, which grouped to- 
gether in a concerted policy arc concerned 
with . attacking and conquering five giant 
Evils: (1) physical WANT with which they 
are directly cencerned; (2) DISEASE which 
causes want and brings many troubles in 
its train; (3) IGNORANCE which no 
democracy can afford among its citizens; 
(4) SQUALOR which arises mainly 
through haphazard distribution of industry 
and population, and (5) IDLENESS which 
destroys wealth and corrupts men, whether 
they are well-fed or not, when, they are idle. 
To repeat, we must wage incessant war 
against the five monsters of want, disease, ig- 
norance, squalor and unemployment. 

Social work in India . — Social work in 
India has existed in one form or another 
since ages, and this very fact makes the 
organization of scientific social work in our 
changing society extremely difficult. Further, 
the complex nature of our Indian Com- 
munities, and especially the Hindu Com- 
munity, coupled with the vastness of our 
Problems, renders the situation still more 
intricate. The village panchayats, the insti- 
tution of the joint-family system, the various 
caste, community, religious and secular 
organizations, endowments, charity organi- 
zations, private, public or Municipal 
agencies — all these, at one time or the other, 
attempted to tackle some of the gigantic 
problems of our society. Some of these 
methods do not fit well in the present condi- 
tions of our society, and hence the necessity 
of giving a new fonn to them. 

The British, following their new pattern, 
approached the problem of social service 
in India through patronage and direction 
of voluntary efforts of the middle and upper 
classes, which in several cases did not amount 
to anything more than tinkering with social 
problems. On the other hand, the Nation- 


alist movement, though political in its ideo- 
logy, under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi had never divorced social work 
from politics. Organizations, created during 
the period 1921-47, arc very vast in their 
scope and resources and have more or less 
touched every aspect of human life, not 
leaving beyond its pale special and difficult 
problems of the socially handicapped groups 
like the Industrial workers, the. Harijans 
and the Adivasis. But since these were 
linked to a political movement, their achie- 
vements in the field of social welfare were 
necessarily' limited. 

With the advent of freedom, one of the 
basic obstacles has been removed. We have 
now set up our goal which is no longer 
political freedom but the growth of human 
personality to its fullest stature. Our Gov- 
ernment has taken many bold and far- 
reaching steps entailing immense financial 
expenditure to make the environment pro- 
ductive by industrial development and to 
organize our vast resources with a view to 
feeding, clothing and housing the people. 
Of course, it is evident to everyone that 
improvement in the physical environment 
is futile unless it is accompanied by a corres- 
ponding improvement in the human perso- 
nality — ^in the physical fitness and vitality 
of the individual, his health and intelligence, 
his cliaracter and sense of social responsi- 
bility. 

The Indian Conference of Social JVork . — 
Thus it was that the need was felt for 
creating a strong central body which could 
effectively grapple with the problems in- 
herent in our present-day social structure. 
In 1947, at a time when the country was 
passing through a tremendous socio-economic 
upheaval and we were faced with a human 
exodus from long-established homelands on 
an unprecedented scale in the history of 
Man, the Indian Conference of Social Work 
%vas conceived and brought into being. The 
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Conference is barely two years old and is 
still in its infant stages. And yet within this 
short time^ in keeping with the aims and 
objects laid down in its Constitution, it has 
opened up several active Provincial and 
State branches; sei’ves as a clearing-house 
of information, not only nationally but in- 
ternationally; has prepared a directory of 
social services, as a first step in the co-ordina- 
tion of social work; holds successful annual 
conferences; appoints or deputes its repre- 
sentatives on national and international 
conferences; publishes literature; promotes 
the training of social workers, both within 
and without the country; and attempt to 
guide the progress of social work in India 
on scientific lines. Though much has been 
achieved in this direction, there is no room 
for complacency, for much remains to be 
done. For our work to be effective it is 
however necessary that the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work should set up an 
effective Research Division. But unless funds 
and adequate trained staff are available no 
such work is possible. It would, therefore, 
behove us to launch a finance campaign 
throughout India to build up effective local 
units to shape and co-ordinate social wel- 
fare activities in India. 

Planning Social Welfare . — When we con- 
sider the planning of social welfare, it is 
impossible to overlook its philosophical back- 
ground. Social Workers, immersed in 
practical affairs and human problems of all 
kinds, feel the need of a guiding star to 
which to hitch their wagons, more so today 
than ever before, when human life is at 
a discount and human values in the melting 
pot. If new plans and programmes are 
to be undertaken they will require a complete 
overhaul of the old outlook, and social ser- 
vice ivill have to follow the trend of world 
forces. The old concept of charity, philan- 
thropy and patronage will have to give 
way to. the new concept of social re.sponsibi- 


lities and duties, where all social service is 
undertaken on the basis of mutual aid, 
realizing that it is the duty of all to stand 
by one another in the interest of national 
wealth and welfare. There is place no longer 
for the leisured classes trying to dabble in 
social work as a means of salving their 
conscience. No longer holds good the crude 
idea of patronage and personal pleasure of 
giving alms or doles, the right of the donor 
to give and the obligation of the derelict 
to receive. Hence, full-time well paid 
workers are needed to effectively plan and 
carry out welfare programmes. Social work 
must be recognised as one of the most impor- 
tant professions and must be well-paid, so 
that it will attract the best brains in its fold. 
This docs not however, mean that Voluntary 
workers are outmoded. Far from it! We 
do need an army of honorary workers, for 
India as yet cannot afford to pay all her 
social workers. But I wish to reiterate that 
the paid workers must become the sound 
foundation on which the whole structutc of 
social welfare is erected. 

The role of 1. C. S. W.—The task before 
the Indian Conference of Social Work today 
is to correlate and analyse the achievements 
so far, to bring together for thinking out 
and planning anew such comprehensive pro- 
grammes that problems will not be dealt 
with piecemeal and social service will not 
cater to a few and scattered groups of the 
Indian humanity. The Indian Conference 
of Social Work must squarely face the 
problems of the individual, the child, the 
mother, the working adult, his family and 
the community. The numbers that are to 
be dealt with are staggering and, therefore, 
it requires effective and trained leadership, 
efficient organization and vast resources to 
so equip the individual that he can make 
the best of his environment. The rapid 
growth of our towns and cities is creating 
many social problems that need systematic 
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handling, if dissatisfaction and discontent 
are to be prevented. We cannot afford to 
allow the urban areas to grow helter skelter 
and then wake up to provide welfare ser- 
vices after social problems have become 
unwieldy. Likewise it is necessary that the 
people of the villages, who are not as vocal 
or articulate as those of the cities, are not 
neglected as they have been for so many 
decades. 

The Refugee Problem.— The Refugee 
Problem, involving a populace of almost 
six million souls, has so widened the field 
and scope of social service that no country 
in the history of the world has ever been 
challenged with such a stupendous task of 
rehabilitation, of a number so vast, so totally 
uprooted and so utterly resourceless. It is 
futile to deny that the problem is complex 
and difficult and that with all the resources 
and good-will, little can be done, unless 
there is active co-operation between the 
Central, Provincial, State and Municipal 
Governments on the one hand, the private 
agencies on the other, and the refugees 
• themselves on the third. 

The Refugee Problem is not only a 
problem of economy or rehabilitation (both 
urban and rural), but is a colossal social 
problem involving gradual assimilation with 
community-living in different physical envi- 
ronments with different languages, customs, 
manners, behaviour and social set-up. It 
is desirable that a special leadership is created 
to deal with the problem by planning special 
welfare programmes for closely-woven com- 
munities. Whilst the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to give employment, by providing land, 
loans, cottage industries of the Japanese 
type, and to set up separate townships, are 
laudable, an intensive effort of the social 
worker alone can prevent these from deve- 
loping into separate social islands, on the 
basis of their old structure, with a pattern 
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different from the one prevailing in the 
province where these townships are situated. 
This should be avoided to prevent new 
conflicts arising. 

Child Welfare.— Indid. .k fairly conscious 
of the need for CHILD WELFARE; already 
the organization of the Kasturba Trust and 
all existing organizations for infant and child . 
welfare provide a nucleus for an efficient 
nation-wide child-welfare programme. The 
first step in this direction can be achieved 
by the creation of a National Children’s 
Bureau at Delhi in which educationists 
psychologists, sociologists and social workers 
can work together to map out a plan and 
programme for Child Welfare under the 
Health Ministry. The situation, so far as 
the children’s problems are concerned, has 
probably worsened with the increasing 
problems of food-supply and made complex 
by the refugee problem. Supply of milk and 
vital necessities of life yet remain to be 
attended to; the hard and difficult problem 
of feeding school children will require 
tremendous financial resources. A begin- 
ning, though in a very humble way, has al- 
ready been made with the establishment of 
day nurseries at various places. All muni- 
cipalities must be encouraged to provide this 
important medium of child development and 
care under proper supervision and with 
adequate resources. At present, India must 
find very simple and elementary methods not 
requiring great resources and trained per- 
sonnel. The child merely needs the right 
environment of physical growth and mental 
development in the early years. It requires 
affectionate care and opportunities for play 
and an immediate attention to its physical 
needs. The Children’s Bureau should be 
able to prepare a systematic programme 
for municipal and private agencies with 
provincial financial aid wherever possible. 
In case it is not possible, under the present 
financial duress, for the Government of India 
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to set up this Bureau immediately, it should 
be sponsored as a voluntary venture. 

Child Welfare is such an important area 
of social welfare that it merits national 
attention in the immediate future. The 
sei-vices in this area, however, should be 
directed particularly toward tlie protection 
and care of neglected and dependent 
children, and should include all measures 
to be taken by public or private authorities. 
In short, we must tiy to secure for every 
child his right to a secure home, and to 
provide adequate physical care and services 
to meet his emotional and spiritual needs. 
We must acknowledge that in this country 
today, we do not provide 90% of our 
children with these essentials. Besides we 
cannot even claim that we offer equal opp- 
ortunities or protection to all children. If 
\ve are to strive towards unity and equality 
of opportunity, there is need to establish 
some means whereby a minimum standard 
of service can be given to all children regai’d- 
less of the place where they happen to live. 
We also require greater uniformity of legal 
provision to safeguard child life across the 
country; both new and improved services 
for children are needed if we expect to have 
a new generation capable of meeting the 
tremendous challenge of the future. In 
order to promote these objectives, we believe 
that there is an urgent need for a National 
Children’s Bureau. When established, the 
Provincial and State Governments will find 
it, a logical source of technical advice, 
assistance and reliable information in build- 
ing up their child welfare services and 
projects. The needs of children in such 
fields as health, education and social services 
can be properly ascertained by surveys and 
research pi'ojects. As a result of such studies 
can be laid down minimum standards of care 
and protection of every Indian child, in- 
cluding the provision of adequate food, 
clothing, shelter, education, reci’eation and 


emotional satisfactions to meet its basic; 
needs. 

Health services . — It is only I'ecently that 
India has become conscious of the lack of 
proper and adequate medical care and 
curative services. Though this work can 
best be done by the Ministiy of liealth, the 
history of progressive movements everywhere 
makes it abundantly clear that innovations 
have generally been promoted by volunlaiy 
agencies rather than by governments and 
that, by establishing the value of the pro- 
grammes they advocate, they have helped 
an enlightened public opinion to support 
governments in accepting schemes of proved 
value and in expanding them on a nation- 
wide scale. In Great Britain the maternity 
and child welfare movement, with its present 
extensive ramifications into numerous bene- 
ficent channels, owed its origin arid early 
development to voluntary effort. Other 
examples can also be quoted. In our own 
country, health activities in respect of leprosy 
and tuberculosis as well as maternity and 
child welfare work owed their beginnings 
to the energy and enthusiasm of a few 
devoted individuals and, be it said to their 
credit, many of them were enlightened 
British men and women. Even now volu- 
ntary agencies, largely Indian, continue to 
make valuable contributions to these spheres 
of health activity. It is only more recently 
that governments and local bodies have 
begun to take an increasingly larger shaic 
of responsibility for such work. 

There is yet another field where voluntaiy 
effort can play an even more important 
part than 'that which governments can be 
expected to do. I mean health education 
of the people. I used here health education 
in a wide sense so as to include not only 
sound insti'uction in the hygienic mode of 
fife but also the attempt to stimulate the 
interest of the individual and of the comm- 
unity for active participation in the health 
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progi'ammc so that local effort may be mobi- 
lised to the utmost possible extent in the 
execution of the programme. 

Physical fitness programme.— As social 
workers^ we arc also concerned with the 
problems of Physical Fitness so that the 
individual’s health can be looked after pro- 
perly. In the west, this is known as the 
Physical Fitness Programme. The Central 
and Provincial Governments can develop 
a Ministiy of Public Welfare, and then a 
Division of Physical Fitness may be instituted 
under this Ministiy, rvhich should prepare 
and execute programme of physical fitness 
for youths, workers and other adults. A 
good deal of health education requires to be 
propagated, particularly in the rural areas, 
by using the cinema, the radio, lectures and 
publications in the provincial languages. 
The success of such a programme together 
with adequate and well looked after housing 
will not only reduce the cost of medical aid, 
hospitals and the like, but will give dividends 
in terms of better activity of individuals 
and an increase of national wealth. We 
need to start periodical demonstrations and 
festivals of physical well-being and develop 
standards of athletics and give opportunities 
for open-air life to millions of people in the 
cities. In developing the programme 
voluntary agencies will have to work in close 
association with public health authorities 
who are primarily responsible for the health 
of the people. 

Environmental hygiene . — Environmental 
hygiene is one of the most important among 
the health problems of towns and the 
country-side. It is true that large scale 
developments such as the provision of protec- 
ted water supply and drainage, town or 
village planning and housing can be under- 
taken only under the auspices of the State 
and as a long-tenn measure in view of the 
financial investment that is involved. But 
it is not generally recognised that much can 


be clone to improve the village site or the 
residential environment of the town if people 
can only be taught to observe certain simple 
rules of conduct in regard to the disposal of 
their domestic and human waste products 
and if local effort in the way of labour can 
be mobilised for a few days every six months 
in order to deal with such matters as remo- 
val of rank vegetation, cleansing of tanks, 
wells and water courses of objcctional vege- 
table growths which promote mosejuito bree- 
ding, and other similar measures for creating 
a healthy environment for community life. 
The health or sanitary inspector should be 
so trained as to assist and guide the village 
people in all such matters. He should have 
sufficient initiative to utilise local material 
and local talent, as far as possible, in order 
to carry out the necessary reforms speedily,, 
efficiently and at minimum cost to the people. 

Youth welfare . — It is unfortunate that the 
dawn of freedom in the country has not 
brought into existence a youth movement 
inspired and energized by great ideals. It is 
essential that the nation should be built on 
a sound foundation. Youths at present, do 
not have any programme of action and 
service contributing not only to the develop- 
ment of their own personality and character 
as citizens, but also aiding Social Welfare 
in all its branches. It is regrettable that 
Youths should still fritter away their ener- 
gies in differences of political ideologies, 
instead of providing a united front against 
poverty, ignorance and disease. Fostering 
right patriotism will mean channelization 
of youthful activities on constructive lines, 
helping in social education projects, organi- 
zation of play-grounds, building up the 
Scout and Girl-guide movements on a bigger 
and sounder basis than that existing today, 
and developing the right outlook by es- 
tablishing a sound knowledge of national 
problems in community centres, debating 
unions, study circles and dramatics, I would 
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also like you all to consider the pros and 
cons of conapulsory social service by pro- 
vincial Governments^ municipalities and pri- 
vate agencies. The present attempt to form 
a National Union of Students under the 
Presidentship of Dr. Zakir Hussain^ will, I 
am sure, go a long way in creating a purely 
non-partisan students’ body guiding and 
directing the work of students in nation- 
building activities. 

Community Organisation. — In the field 
of community welfare work, an intensive 
programme of social contact with the masses 
has already been established through labour 
welfare programmes in cities and ashrams 
in rural areas. The early pioneering pro- 
gramme was launched at a time v/hen the 
working conditions had to be improved and 
political consciousness brought to the masses. 
With the advent of freedom, the situation 
is no longer the same. Today, the human 
being has to be appreciated and activized 
in the service of the nation. In a vast 
country like India, methods of slow work 
and individualistic approach, however effi- 
cient they may be, are not practicable for 
the moment. It is, therefore, essential to 
approach the entire community, including 
adults, youths and children of both the 
sexes, with a dynamic community pro- 
gramme on a regional basis. This mass 
approach is the only possible way to raise 
the standard of life and the general cultural 
level of the masses and thus forming the 
group behaviour in line with our national 
ideals. The first part of this community 
organization programme will consist of a 
frontal attack on the problem of physical 
environment, including housing and sani- 
tation. The second part will deal with 
physical fitness, health and community re- 
creation of both the out-door and indoor 
varieties. The third aspect will be a wide- 
spread programme of social education in- 
cluding literacy and education for health, 


recreation and culture. The fourth ap- 
proach of the community programme will 
include an intensive development drive for 
women and children. And finally, the 
economic life of the community must be 
dealt with through the planned organization 
of co-operatives, including consumers’ co- 
operative credit societies as well as producers’ 
co-operatives on a small scale, wherever 
T^ossible. 

The need for stressing a rural outlook 
and the spirit of service as essential parts 
of the course cannot be over-emphasised. 
Apart from the fact that the number of 
social workers in all categories have been 
small relative to the needs of the country, 
the few that are available have been un- 
willing in the past to live in villages and 
work among the rural population. It is 
therefore important that the trainees should, 
from the beginning be made aware of their 
being required for rural work, and familiar 
with the rural setting and the requirements 
of our villages and thus duly prepared for 
their willing acceptance of the conditions 
of life in rural areas. While deciding the 
objects of the Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust, Gandhiji had therefore 
laid down that assistance from this Trust 
should be made available to women and 
children living in villages with a population 
not exceeding 2000 persons. This was a 
very wise restriction as it emphasised the 
necessity of seeking workers from amongst 
the residents of villages or from amongst 
those living in towns who were willing to 
settle down and work in the villages. This 
restriction is naturally responsible for the 
slow development of the activities under 
that Trust. Happily the idea of work among 
the village communities is now taking root 
and an increasing number of trainees is now 
attracted to camps set up in the rural areas 
for the necessary training. 

If our work is to bear fruit a desire 
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must be created within the people of the 
villages themselves for social and environ- 
mental improvement. This can be done 
only through the instrumentality of villap 
teachers^ village midwives and village social 
workers who must all be trained in these 
camps in the fundamentals of social work 
and asked to co-operate in their programme 
of activities. Such instruction in the theory 
and practice of welfare is also necessary 
to be imparted to those medical practitioners 
who may be attending to village medical 
work even though periodically. Such in- 
struction in the fundamentals of welfare 
work and knowledge of social problems 
should be also imparted to nurses^ midwives 
and teachers working in urban areas if work 
in this direction is to progress. 

l^eed for a ministry of public welfare . — 
Now that social services are developing in 
India to an appreciable extent, a complete 
investigation into the problem of organised 
agencies and their programmes should be un- 
dertaken under some central authority. This 
may best be done under a ministry of public 
welfare. But as the creation of such a 
new ministry would be faced with many 
difficulties, a redistribution of functions of 
the Ministries of Health, Labour and Edu- 
cation may be suitably brought about by 
creating a Department of Public Welfare 
under the Ministry of Health, allotting to it 
such subjects as juvenile delinquency, phy- 
sical fitness, family, child and youth welfare, 
rehabilitation of refugees, industrial welfare, 
hospital social service, psychiatric social 
work, social legislation, insurance or social 
security, public assistance, community deve- 
lopment etc. Another alternative may be 
to allow the Ministry for Rehabilitation of 
Displaced persons to evolve into such a 
Ministry of Public Welfare. If the proposed 
Ministry of Department of Public Welfare 
actually materializes, a special division for 
the purpose of research and the training 


of workers in all fields of social work would 
necessarily foiTn a part of it. 

Council of Social Agencies. — ^It is a 
fashion these days to expect the Government 
alone to shoulder the burden of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation. The slogan 
of the “Welfare State” has added emphasis 
to this exaggerated concept of state respon- 
sibility. It must be stated that however 
sineere the Government at the Centre and 
in the Provinces may be, however inclined 
they may be to put all the available resources 
at the disposal of the social worker, the vast 
problems that confront us cannot be dealt 
with effectively unless proper and powerful 
agencies are created. What is called for 
is co-ordination of effort between the public 
and private agencies and the municipal and 
provincial government agencies. A proper 
definition and distribution of the mu- 
nicipal, provincial and central govern- 
ment activities, so far as social ser- 
vices are concerned, are also neces- 
sary. Governments alone cannot tackle such 
gigantic problems unaided by the people. 
Powerful agencies, both public and private, 
must be created to bear the brunt of social 
welfare. In this connection, I would like 
to stress the amazing impoitance and grow- 
ing usefulness of councils of social agencies. 
The purpose of such councils is to bring 
about improvement in the quality and 
adequacy of the social and health services 
of the community and better to relate these 
services to the community’s needs. Such 
a council of different social agencies in the 
various towns and cities of each province 
can have a well-organized annual drive for 
the collection of money. In U. S. A. the 
money thus collected goes to the com- 
miiniiy chest — people of every section of 
the society contribute their very best to the 
chest, as the financial drive is only under- 
taken once a year and heralded by tremen- 
dous publicity and propaganda. The money 
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thus collected can then be allotted for the 
coming year to the different agencies be- 
longing to the Council, according to their 
needs and the effectiveness of their pro- 
grammes. The Council of Social Agencies 
is theoretically a programme planning body, 
providing a complement to the financial 
purpose of the Community Chest. The 
Council can, in the main, form four kinds 
of activities: 

(i) It can provide a medium for edu- 
cational activities embracing its own con- 
stituency and the general Public. 

(ii) It can endeavour to seek direct 
action from the authorities controlling a 
particular operating unit or group of units 
in order to make changes deemed desirable. 

(hi) It can itself administer certain kinds 
of services. 

(vi) It can co-ordinate the services of 
two or more agencies towards the more 
effective production of a joint result. 

Importance of Voluntary Action. — Social 
advance in any form involves action not by 
the state alone but by the individual 
as well. The term “Voluntary Action” 
means any private action under- 
taken independently of public or state 
control. Lord Beveridge contends that the 
vigour and abundance of voluntary action 
outside the citizen’s house, both individually 
and in association with others, for bettering 
his own and his fellows’ lives, are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a truly free society. 
A generation ago, the term “vountary” was 
noimally used to denote “unpaid”. A 
“Voluntary worker” was someone who gave 
unpaid service to a good cause, and the 
group formed for this purpose became 
known as a “Voluntary Organization”. In 
recent years, however, a significant shift of 
meaning here has taken place. A Voluntary 
organization today is one which, whether 
its workers are paid or unpaid, is . initiated 


and governed by its own members without 
external control. The motives of Mutual 
Aid and Philanthrophy arc very important 
in voluntary action, just as the State has 
its duty to discharge by its citizens, just as 
the -community has its responsibility to look 
after and help its members by a Council 
of Social Agencies, in exactly the like 
manner, the individual has his duty by 
developing a social conscience and doing 
his bit of voluntary action, by himself or in 
conjunction with others. “Emphasis on 
duty rather than assertion of rights presents 
itself today as the condition through which 
alone humanity can resume the progress in 
civilization which has been interrupted by 
two world wars and remains halted by their 
consequences”. 

Co-ordination 'of Social Work. — In the in- 
terest of efficiency and economy, co-ordina- 
tion of social work is of paramount import- 
ance. There is no gainsaying the fact that 
duplication of effort must be avoided at all 
cost! The Councils of Social Agencies, which 
I have already mentioned on local regional 
and national areas can go a long way in 
helping this extremely difficult task of co-or- 
dination. There are many all-India bodies 
for the promotion of social ^velfare, like the 
Servants of India Society, the Indian Red 
Cross Society, Harijan Sevak Sangh, Bhil 
Sevak Mandal, Kasturba Gandhi Memorial 
Trust, All-India Spinners’ Association, the 
All India Women’s Conference, the United 
Council of Relief and Welfare and the all 
India Social Service Council etc. It is essen- 
tial that all of these agencies meet and deli- 
berate jointly for the purposes of co-ordi- 
nation and chalk out a uniform programme. 

Social Work Training. — From some oi 
the problems which I have briefly touched 
upon in my address, all of you will realize 
that in the midst of our vast problems, our 
personnel to man all our varied Social Ser- 
vices is very inadequate indeed ! According to 
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an estimate made by Dr. J. F. Bulsaia some 
time back, India needs at least 6 lakhs of 
trained and qualified Social workers. As 
against this requirement, we have only about 
15,000 social workers, out of which hardly 
a couple of hundred are properly trained. 
The Indian Conference of Social Work 
hopes to 'Stimulate interest in social work 
education, and to ensure uniform standards 
in tlie development of social services in the 
country. There is, however, a suggestion 
afoot at the moment for different standards 
to be set up for Rural and Urban Social 
Workers, for obvious reasons. Besides, 
within five years, each provincial or State 
branch of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work should see to it that at least one post- 
graduate school of social work is established 
in its respective area. To supplement the 
emergency it may be suggested that some of 
the existing schools of social work should 
arrange their schedule in such a manner as 
to afford facilities to the untrained workers 
in the field to acquire the necessaiy training 
and professional skill. Extension facilities 
of schools of Social Work must be provided 
to meet the needs of different working 
Groups in the community and especially the 
following 3 categories : — 

(i) Those who wish to supplement by 
social study and experience their training 
for other professions, 

(ii) “Education for the educated” — 
Those engaged in social work of some kind 
who \vish extended knowledge from time to 
time — ^in short, refresher courses or in- 
service training. 

(iii) The ordinaiy public-spirited citizen, 
whose social consciousness needs systematic 
guidance as part of his citizenship. 

The difficulty in securing the necessary 
staff for opening new schools of social work 
must be got over by help from the United 
Nations or the Government of India. The 
Ministiy of Education should reserve an 


adequate number of scholarships for students 
specializing in social work teaching, and the 
provincial Governments should subsidize 
post-graduate institutions for training social 
workers. 

The University, to my mind, is the right 
centre for the training of social workers \vith 
degree or diploma courses. The University 
has been aptly described as the workshop 
of democracy; hence the schools of social 
work should, as far as possible, be attached 
to it. Social Work is no longer the preserve 
of the middle-aged well-to-do spinster and 
the retired civil servant or business man. 
Its boundaries have extended, its standards 
are higher and more exacting. And I feel 
that no institution is better equipped for 
this type of teaching than the University. 

There are many who still have little con- 
ception of what social work means or rvhy 
social workers should be trained. In view 
of the mist of obscurity which hangs over 
the subject, they can hardly be blamed. 
We, in this country, have been bred in a 
tradition of philanthrophy and soeial service 
Twenty years ago we were told that a 
missionary spirit of devotion and self-sacri- 
fice was the essential qualification. Today, 
the idiom has changed. The social worker, 
like the doctor, teacher, artist or craftsman, 
is born not made, and inborn qualities of 
aptitude, character and personality make-up 
rank very high. But not less than in 
medicine, education or art, must natural 
gifts be reinforced by knowledge, under- 
standing and practice. “Serious, thoughtful 
and organized effort must be made to tackle 
social ills not only as a part of personal 
religion, but as a social obligation; not 
merely as an expression of sympathy but 
as a recognition of difficulties urgently 
presenting themselves to be solved, and 
demanding for their solution gifts of the 
head as well as of the heart”. 
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Destination Sarvodaya . — In conclusion, I 
have tried to give you a very comprehensive 
picture of what is required in the way of 
social work in the country. In trying to 
help our fellow-beings we must be conscious 
of the ultimate objective towards which we 
are all striving consciously or unconsciously 


and that is to make life secure and happy 
for all — Sarvodaya — the well-being of all 
as Gandhiji would put it. Let us pray 
and hope that the Indian Conference of 
Social Work will be instrumental in accele- 
rating our pace to^vards this cherished goal. 


STATE AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
Hon^ble Shri V. L. Mehta 


State and Social Services, Rural Re- 
construction and Welfare and Welfare of 
Tribal people constitute a wide range of 
topics bearing on some of the most vital 
aspects of the life of the Indian nation. The 
state as a “Social Service” or a “Welfare” 
State has no meaning or value unless its acti- 
vities impinge on and influence for the good 
the whole gamut of the lives of the large 
bulk of the Indian population, majority of 
whom dwell in the countryside and very 
large numbers of whom have their abode 
in the hills and forests in which India 
abounds. At a juncture in India’s history 
when a democratic republic based on justice, 
liberty, fraternity and equality is established 
it is but appropriate that social workers 
should view their future tasks in terms of 
the social welfare of the neglected and the 
depressed, residing in the most distant 
corners of rural and sylvan India. 

The State .and Social Service . — The new 
constitution of India lays down certain 
directive principles of state policy which 
will regulate the conduct of the affairs of 
the future governments of the country. The 
fundamental aim of promoting tire welfare 
of the people is to be achieved by securing 
and protecting, as effectively as it may, a 
social order iii which justice, social, economic 
and political, shall reform all the institutions 
of national life. Towards this end it will 
be the duty of the state to ensure that the 
citizens, men and women, equally have the 


right to an adequate means of livelihood. 

With an economic system so organised 
as to conform to the tests and conditions 
that the constitution prescribes, the tasks 
of the state will be facilitated in safeguarding 
the strength and health of the workers in 
securing orderly conditions of employment, 
in providing protection against unemploy- 
ment, old-age, sickness, disablement and 
other cases of undeserved want, in prescrib- 
ing a living wage and in enforcing minimum 
terms of remuneration for all categories of 
workers. This is a task that has occupied 
social reformers in the west, decades of 
struggle and hard labour. In Great Britain 
this conception of the enlarged role of the 
state is barely half a century old. 

The term social service came to have 
attached to it a new significance. These ser- 
vices began to be distinguished from the in- 
creasing provision for social security which 
was undertaken by the state by its 
gradually assuming wider responsibility for 
the welfare of its pecple. In any exami- 
nation of the subject under discussion this 
three fold aspect must not be over-looked. 
The first is the need for the gradual building 
up through legislative and administrative 
action of conditions of social security for 
the people, ensuring on the one hand the 
right to work and on the other hand what 
is not adequately recognised— -the with- 
drawal of the means of livelihood from those 
who will not work. The scope for measures 
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of sociaf security is ever -widening because 
society cannot remain static. Ho-w^ the 
scope widens can be seen from the history 
of labour legislation or agrarian reform even 
in India. Measures like the Factories Act 
(1911), Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
Industrial Disputes Act, the Bombay In- 
dustrial Relations Act, the Minimum Wages 
Act and Employees State Insurance Act and 
the administrative action that accompanies 
them have served to create a new environ- 
ment for industrial labour, from which as 
the starting point conditions of social 
security can be extended by the state in 
Republican India. That policy affects, 
however, only one secdon and that not the 
most numerous one of the community. For 
the coal miners and tea plantation workers, 
workers on railways, seamen and dock 
workers similar legislation has been enacted 
some of which are more comprehensive in 
their scope. The Shops and the Establish- 
ment Act of Bombay is intended to protect 
the interests of yet another section of the 
population especially in our expanding 
towns and cities. 

It is only the minimum of certain 
essential requisites that the state can 
guarantee or itself provide. That cannot, 
however, include within its purview all 
sections of the community, much less can 
it cover the entire jamat of the requirements 
of all these individuals whom in the free 
India of the future we wish to assist in 
growing into active intelligent citizens. 
Hence comes the reco,rfnition of the role of 
the state in organising and providing social 
services. 

These are certain activities in the field 
of effort not covered by the term social 
security which pertain rightly to the state 
and for which the state has to assume 
responsibility, partially if not fully — ^responsi- 
bilit)' it should discharge as the means at 
its disposal permit. A modicum of edu- 


cation is the first among these requirements, 
to be followed by attention to sanitation 
and hygiene and by the suppression of ill- 
health and disease. Ignorance, squalor, 
disease; these are the giants of Sir William 
Beveridge’s fantacy to be conquered before 
there is perfect security for all. 

Beyond this there are various spheres of 
social life in which organised effort and 
relief are needed. In India as in other 
progressive countries, social service in these 
spheres is rendered either by the state or 
by the private agency. Are there any 
essential characteristics which should dis- 
tinguish public from voluntary social services? 
Voluntaiy societies frequently embody mino- 
rity opinion and the workings of the 
more sensitive and advanced type of 
public conscience. The element of mutual 
aid may be active in either sphere. Accord- 
ing to this view the need for voluntary 
social services will not disappear even when 
the range of the activities of state expands. 
As the state takes over the work of this 
or that voluntary agency as has happened 
in the history of social work in India 
itself, other new institutions will spring up 
to meet these calls. However much we may 
think the role of the state ought to be 
increased, however far away we move from 
the laissez faire state, there are some things 
which the state should never do or never 
do alone. 

In the conditions in which the country 
finds itself with the ending of the foreign 
rule, we discover that in the matter of 
education, sanitation, health, relief of the 
old and the infirm, education and training 
of the disabled and the defective, elimina- 
tion of beggary, suppression of social vice, 
eradication of the evils of drink and drugs 
there is unlimited room for social work. 
Anxious . as we are to progress all 
along the line it may seem that the speediest 
and best results can be obtained if the state 
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takes the initiative in all these matters 
and finds both the men and the money for 
the purpose. Where an element , of public 
utility is concerned or where the service is 
deemed essential, undoubtedly the state must 
bestir itself and provide the services 
required. 

Hovt^ever, in India today, there is still 
enormous scope for the beneficial gifts of 
money to be administered under voluntary 
management. The motives may be either 
mutual aid or philanthropy. But the medium 
of operation should be voluntary organi- 
sation which whether its workers are paid 
or unpaid is initiated and governed by its 
members without external control. 

Rural Reconstruction and Welfare . — What 
makes rural society depressed and backward 
in India is the poverty of the people who 
constitute that society. Hence, one of the 
pre-requisites of rural reconstruction is the 
removal of the root causes which breed 
poverty. To establish conditions of social 
security among a population of 30 crores is 
not so simple or easy a proposition as pro- 
viding social security for the 30 lakhs of 
our urban industrial population who alone 
are provided for under the labour legislation 
enacted in recent years. But still that more 
difficult task has to be essayed. A fair 
beginning has been made in this direction 
by governments at the centre and in the 
states. The abolition of Zamindary, the 
elimination of intermediaries between the 
state and tiller of the soil, the revision of 
the land revenue system, the reduction of 
the burden of debt, the regulation of money 
lending, the initiation -4 steps for prescribing 
a minimum .wage for agricultural labour, 
the prevention of fragmentation and sub- 
division of lands, the regulation of agricul- 
tural marketing, these are some of the 
measures of agrarian reforms embarked upon 
for the relief of the peasantry and for their 
protection from exploitation. The passive 


aspect of this programme is represented by 
schemes for the consolidation of holdings, by 
the provision of facilities, for cheap credit for 
seasonal operations, marketing and land im- 
provement by the establishment of licenced 
warehouses, by the introduction of the 
system of co-operative farming and by the 
encouragement of joint endeavour comprised 
in tlie term agricultural organisation. This 
term covers also the elimination of unneces- 
sary middlemen, the reduction of inter- 
mediary charges in the process of supply 
and sale. It includes, lastly, an advance in 
the technique of the principal rural industry 
viz. agriculture secured on broad based well 
ordered lines. The supply of improved 
seeds, manures, implements, methods all fall 
within the purview of this plan. The ex- 
tension of the facilities of and scope for 
irrigated farming is yet another of these 
terms of economic \velfare. 

In no country, particularly one where 
farming is conducted on small-sized units 
of land, can the income from agriculture 
alone provide a living wage for those 
engaged in it. Subsistence farming as 
carried on in our midst must lead to 
indebtedness with all its attendant evil 
consequences. In our old world economy 
not only was there a healthy balance establi- 
shed between agriculture and industry, but 
industry based on agriculture brought in 
sustenance for the farmer’s family. There 
is no salvation for the countryside and 
hence no salvation for India as a whole 
unless we accept rural industry as an 
intergral part of our national economy. 
The rebuilding of rural industry connotes 
the fullest utilisation of . the local raw 
materials, the employment of the local labour 
that is available in plenty and laying out 
of local funds by the way of tlie small ex- 
penditure that is required on tools and equip- 
ment undertaking this as an integral part of 
the plan of reconstruction: This may in- 
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volve sonic outlay of .expenditure initially 
such as is now being incurred by several pro- 
vincial governments, through their Firka 
development or Sarvodaya or multi-co- 
operative plans. Such expenditure, how- 
ever, goes to build up the inherent economic 
strength of the population of rural areas, 
employs their enforced periods of idleness 
profitably, aids in making, the country self- 
sufficient in essential requirements and finally 
prevents the waste of public funds that the 
state may have to incur on the larger numbers 
that may be thrown out of employment 
with the rationalisation of our industries and 
our agriculture. From occupations allied to 
agriculture cattle breeding and dairying, 
poultry farming and bee-keeping can not 
be excluded. 

It is because the piomotion of mral wel- 
fare depends ultimately on the economic 
well being of the rural and predominantly 
agricultural population that so far I have 
dealt with some of the factors which affect 
their economic life. The social order that 
should emerge if these factors operate 
successfully is one where a healthy, peaceful 
and progressive life is possible for the rural 
community, ivithal in an atmosphere where 
democracy can flourish and human 
personality will have scope for develop- 
ment. The young generation get equipped 
for this life by a system of basic education 
suited to the local environments and 
deriving its strength and stability from the 
social and economic life of the community 
in the area. The community council or the 
panchayat too then draw its resources 
from the rural community and throw up 
local leadership instead of seeking in- 
spiration and material aid from outside. 
The. same should be the case with the 
economic organisation which will have the 
regulation of the economic affairs of the 
producers in their own interests to the extent 
tliat such interests can be hannonised witli 


the interests of the surrounding area, 

A new Communal life will develop on 
the basis of communal activity, social and 
economic, it , being • recognised that 
communal activity is more profitable 
than individual activity and that the 
organised community will be swifter 
to act and more progressive than the 
unorganised individual. Today with the 
social organisation in the countryside 
destroyed tor all practical purposes the life 
of the rurai population has become almost 
entirely individualistic. The lesson of as- 
sociating with others having common in- 
terests and of holding possession in common 
has to be relearnt if we are to have a stable 
democratic basis for our new social order. 

The ensuring of a pure and regular 
supply of drinking water, the disposal 
of night soil refuse, the introduction of 
social education, the opening of reading 
rooms, libraries and public meeting places, 
the organisation of games and sports for the 
young, of social amenilies for women, the 
provision of facilities for training in handi- 
crafts especially for women, the improve- 
ment of means of communication, the 
weaning away of people from indulgence in 
drink, the avoidance of social waste, the 
checking of resort to litigation and many 
items of the improvement of conditions of 
having social reform may engage the attention 
of social woi'kers in rural areas. The state 
may stimulate such activity by grants-in-aid 
which are a financial contribution condi- 
tional on a contribution in . kind or service 
by the people themselves. 

Welfare of the Tribal People . — Interest 
in the welfare of the tribal people, it is 
■no exaggeration to say, is a matter of 30 years 
growth. This was partly due to the remo- 
teness or inaccessibility of the areas in which 
the tribal people resided, partly to the ab- 
sorption of the limited number of social 
workers -in problems nearer their homes. 
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partly to the prevailing ignorance of the 
habits and characteristics of these classes 
and unawareness of their needs and require- 
ments. It is extraordinary however that 
suffering under all these handicaps foreign 
missionary bodies inspired, it may be by a 
religious impulse but animated undoubtedly 
by a spirit of social service did reach these 
sections of India’s population, befriended 
them and tried to serve them. A special 
place has been accorded to these tri- 
bal people in the constitution of Free India. 
The promotion of the educational and eco- 
nomic interests of these sections of the peo- 
ple becomes the special care of the State. It 
also becomes the concern of the state, the 
constitution prescribes, to protect those be- 
longing to the scheduled tribes from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitation. The 
provision of special facilities for education, 
the reservation of sears for their represen- 
tatives in the legislature, the recognition of 
their claims for government service, these 
are all guaranteed. A special commission 
is to be instituted to watch how the safe- 
guards operate and how the facilities are 
made available in the various parts of the 
country where tribal people reside in large 
numbers and to advise about how their wel- 
fare can be best promoted. These sections 
of action taken have probably differed but 
the aim of those who have framed the con- 
stitution, in the affairs of democratic India 
through the programme that have been taken 
dom brings in its train. 

Some fair beginning in the direction of pro- 
tecting the interests of and promoting the 
welfare of the scheduled tribes has already 
been made in various provinces. The lines 
of action taken have probably differed but 
there is an underlying impulse running 
through the programnie that have been 
taken in hand. Education comes first. 

■Where special schools are opened in the 
tribal areas courses of education are so 


framed to suit their requirements. In parts 
of the country where the scheduled tribes 
still lead a primitive and simple life away 
from the haunts of the plain dwellers, the 
lines to be pursued for opening to them the 
portals of knowledge may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from those followed for instance 
among the Bhils in Bombay. However, re- 
fusal to promote a well-designed programme 
of social education can only lead to the 
segregation of these sections of the popula- 
tion and to the perpetuation of their exploi- 
tation and oppression by the outside world by 
the powerful elements among themselves. 

In fact, affording protection against social 
injustice is in the forefront of all program- 
mes of tribal welfare. These classes benefit 
by the legislation enacted for regulating the 
relations of tenants, debtors, and creditors 
labourers and their employers. In some pro- 
vinces special laws are already in force for 
affording further protection. In Bombay one 
of the benefits conferred by the restricted 
rights tenure has been to enable Bhils and 
other tribal communities to retain their own- 
ership of the lands cultivated by them as a 
result of the operation of the restrictions 
placed on the mortgage and sale of land. 
Special rights are conferred in respect of 
the use of wood, grass and other products 
for individual use. For labour employed in 
the tribal areas wages are fixed by executive 
orders which are enforced as part of the 
conditions on which contracts are entered 
into by the forest department. 

It may be provided that when defore- 
station takes place or waste lands in adja- 
cent areas are thrown open for cultivation 
persons belonging to the scheduled tribes 
should be given preference in the allotment 
of land. This is done in Bombay with the 
further provision that wherever feasible the 
tribal cultivators who are allotted lands form 
themselves into co-operative societies. A new 
development is the organisation of co-opera- 
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live labour contract societies composed of 
persons belonging principally to the sche- 
duled tribes for taking up from the forest 
department contracts of various descriptions 
but particularly for the felling of trees and 
the disposal of timber and the manufacture 
of charcoal. The main work of the societies 
is to work the coupes and sell the products. 
Incidently they provide the basis for orga- 
nised work for other purposes for the bene- 
fits of the persons grouped together in the 
societies. The collection of honey in the 
forest from colonies of wild bees is a subsi- 
diary occupation for the scheduled tribe 
people. A similar useful activity which 
should bring in a good return for labour is 
the collection of plants, herbs, roots, berries, 
wild floivers suitable as ingredients for medi- 
cal preparations. This by no means ex- 
hausts the lists of activities that may be 
undertaken for the welfare of the tribal 
people. An organisation like a grain bank 
has been found to be of considerable service 
in providing aid in kind when it is most 
badly needed. Centuries of expolitation and 
oppression have made the once brave and 
warlike tribal people timid and afraid of 
those in authority. The abolition of forced 
labour is now being enforced everywhere 
but petty exactions and tyranny are not at 
an end. A wide awake social service agency 
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can help effectively by checking malprac- 
tices and securing quick redress of petty 
complaints and grievances. 

Anxious as ivc arc to witness the demo- 
cratic republic of India assuming the role 
of a welfare state it is but natural that there 
should be a demand for the expansion of 
social services to be provided by the state. 
The task is so varied, so manifold, so stu- 
pendous that with the best will in the world, 
the resources at the disposal of the state 
arc altogether too inadequate to permit of 
quick progress being achieved. Hence, an 
order of priorities has to be determined and 
first things come first. The welfare of the 
tribal people must come first, the promotion 
of rural reconstruction comes next and so- 
cial services for the rest of the community 
may have to come last. The order of prio- 
rities is based on the desire to redress in- 
equalities and to ensure in so far as it lies 
with in our power, conditions of equality, of 
opportunity in various spheres of life. By de- 
liberate organisation and collective effort we 
must increase in the first place the material 
resources of the nation and then so arrange 
their distribution that an ever larger propor- 
tion is employed not for private gratification 
but for the common advantage. Only then 
can the republic be deemed truly demo- 
cratic. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION AND WELFARE 
B. Natarajan 


India’s teeming millions live in villages. 
Only about 12.3 per cent of the estimated 
population of the nine provinces of the 
Indian Union (where somewhat reliable 
statistics are available) live in towns. This 
percentage of Urban Population must be less 
in the States Unions. 

In this context of such wide pre-ponde- 
rance of rural population no scheme of 
economic, cultural or social advancement 


will have any meaning unless it is calculated 
to directly raise the living standards of the 
people in rural India. Rural welfare is 
Indian Welfare. 

The rural population of India is not a • 
homogeneous mass, having the same standard 
of economic advancement but diversified, 
heterogeneous group in different levels of 
prop'ess. Among them, it is however easy to 
distinguish three broad classes — the tribal 
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people, the scheduled castes and the rest. All 
these three classes are faced with the same set 
of problems — ^poverty, illiteracy, ill-health, 
inaccessibility and lack of leadership. But 
they differ in degree though not in kind; 
the problems of the tribal people are more 
formidable than those of the scheduled 
castes and theirs in turn more complex 
than those of the rest of the population. 

In the nine provinces of the Indian 
Union the estimated population of the 
scheduled castes is about 36.688 millions or 
14.82 per cent of the total and 15.38 per 
cent of the rural population. The 
entire population of the scheduled castes 
does not live in rural areas - between one- 
tenth and one-twelfth live in Urban areas. 

• The population of the tribal people in 
these provinces is estimated at 16.549 
millions or 6.68 per cent of the total po- 
pulation and 7,64 per cent of the rural 
population. More than three-fourths of the 
population is concentrated in the four 
provinces of Bihar, C.P., Assam and Orissa 
accounting for 13.211 millions. 

Of the 87.7 per cent of the total rural 
population 15.38 per cent belong to the 
Scheduled castes and 7.64 per cent to tlic 
tribal people. Comparatively with a very 
low income the rural population in India 
maintain a deplorably low standard of 
living. Living on low diet, suffering from 
mal-nutrition, occupying ramshackle huts 
and insanitation all round, the rural po- 
pulation lead sub-human standards of living; 
epidemics like small pox, cholera and plague 
play havoc with their lives. Malaria and 
tuberculosis levy a heavy toll on their lives. 
A competent authority has estimated that 
the average number of deaths in India due 
to preventable diseases is of the order of six 
millions a year. The problem of illiteracy 
is colossal in India and more so in rural 
parts. Illiteracy keeps people mostly in 


ignorance resulting in very low earning 
capacity; Slums and congestion are not 
the monopoly of the urban areas only; they 
arc found in equally gruesome conditions 
in rural areas too. Most of the villages 
lack leaders and organisers while vast man- 
power is going to waste in the midst of 
huge potentialities for gainful employment. 
Agriculture the primary occupation of the 
rural masses has long remained a deficit 
economy. 

Fragmentation and subdivision of hol- 
dings, inferior breeds of cattle, primitive 
implements, vagaries of monsoons, pests and 
diseases are some of the well-known causes 
of the low productivity of agriculture and 
the poverty of the Indian ryot, Zamindari 
system now under liquidation, failed to 
produce either pioneers in agriculture or 
contented tenantry. Agrarian reforms on 
sound lines are urgent needs to place agri- 
cultural economy on a prosperous footing. 

Construction of irrigation works, sinking 
of wells and renovation of tanks will Svard 
off droughts. Consolidation of holdings 
with a view to the formation of economic 
holdings, on voluntary co-operative basis 
has been fairly successful in the Punjab. 
Measures for compulsory consolidation arc 
under investigation in many of the provinces. 
But the economic consequences of consoli- 
dation will be of a mixed nature. It may 
mean absolute unemployment of 78.836 
millions in the nine provinces of the Indian 
Union. Unless provisions arc made for 
solving this hard core of unemployment, 
reforms aiming at formation of economic 
holdings will result in a crop of unexpected 
difficulties. 

The establishment of cottage industrics- 
man or machine-driven, in the rural parts 
is an indispensable necessity for providing 
adequate employment and increasing the 
income of the people in rural parts. Modern 
technological improvements coupled u'ith 
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electricity have made the establishment 
of small scale industries in large numbers 
in the countryside. In shorty rural economy 
in India is marked by poverty, under-em- 
ployment, mal-nutrition, disease, insanitation, 
ignorance and squalor. To promote rural 
Nvelfare the prime need is the abolition of 
poverty and wasteful idleness; as the tide 
of employment rises income will pro tanto 
rise and most of the problems of the rural 
population would begin to get solved. 

The modern state is primarily a welfare 
state and expenditure on social sei*vices has 
sharply increased in western countries. 
Among the provinces in India, expenditure 
on education, medical aid and public health 
has risen five fold in Bombay and C.P., 
three and three fourth fold in U. P. and 
Orissa, three and one third fold in Madras 
and Assam and three fold in Bihar in the 
decade between 1938-39, and 1949-50. The 
total expenditure of the nine provinces has 
risen from Rs. 16.84 crores to Rs. 56.25 
crores or 3.3 fold; the per capita expenditure 
on these services has increased from Rs. 0-9-9 
to Rs. 2-4-4 or 3.73 times. However, the 
share of the expenditure on social seiwices 
to total expenditure has slightly declined 
from 20.92 per cent to 20.40 per cent. 

The new ministries in the Provinces when 
congress party accepted office in 1946 have 
taken up this problem of rural welfare in 
greater earnest than their predecessors. At 
the end of 1946 the congress ministry in 
Madras set up a new department known 
as Firka development department with the 
object of accelerating the economic deve- 
lopment and promoting social welfare in 
34 selected firkas or groups of villages. 
To organise within a specified interval of 
time the villages in selected Firkas for 
■maximum productivity, full employment, 
and better social and living conditions with 

the active cooperation of the villagers this 

in essence is the object of the Firka develop- 
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ment scheme. With the targets attained 
in the selected firkas and with the experience 
gained in their attainment, the programme 
of work will extend to other Firkas where 
success will become easier and quicker of 
aehievement. 

The scheme of work is being carried on 
in five distinct spheres: 

(1) Agriculture and Village Industries. 

(2) Sanitation, Health and Housing, 

(3) Village Education, 

(4) Village Organisation and 

(5) Village Culture. 

This scheme has been put into operation 
in 34 selected firkas containing 2859 villages. 

In West Bengal the activities of the rural 
reconstruction society arc directed to im- 
proving economic conditions, sanitation and 
education. In Assam, Rural Development 
Centres each covering a population of 
about 10,000 are proposed to be set up 
under the five year plan. Each centre has 
a model agricultural farm, some stud .bulls, 
a dispensary, library and facilities for train- 
ing in some selected cottage industry. 
In C. P. a separate rural development office 
has been started in 1948 which has the 
following three sections. (1) Provincial 
rural development board, (2) Backward 
areas welfai’e section, and (3) Village in- 
dustries section. In Bombay a provincial 
rural development board has been consti- 
tuted with the object of advising the govern- 
ment on the general principles and the 
policy of rural development. 

Harijan Uplift : — An integral part of the 
rural development programme is Harijan 
uplift. Harijan Welfare work in Madras 
was mainly concentrated on the opening 
of labour schools, granting of scholarships, 
provision of mid-day meals to school-going 
children, acquisition of house , sites, • repair 
and construction of wells and assignment 
of land for cultivation. • 
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The problem of the tribal people is not 
peculiar to India, In North America there 
are the American Indians called Algonkin, 
Abnaki and Grees; in Central Australia there 
is a tribe known as Arunta, a typical stone 
age hunting people with peculiar beliefs, 
rituals and customs; the Red Indian popula- 
tion in Mexico is nearly five million; the 
Maoris belonging to the great Polynesian 
race inhabit the scattered Island groups 
of the eastern pacific; the negroes in the U.S. 
are subject to several - social disabilities. 

In India the most important aboriginals or 
tribal people are the Bygas, Bhils, Ghakmas 
of Chittagong hills tribes Gadabasis of Kora- 
put and Visakapatanam districts, Caros, 
Kacharis, Kashis, Nagas of Assam, Gonds 
of G.P., Katkuris, the Mountain tribe in 
Thana and Kolaba Districts, Khondas of 
Orissa, Kudubis of South Kanara, Kurum- 
bas of Malabar and others. In view of the 
vast tribal population in India the problem 
of bringing them into the fold of civilisation 
is at once formidable and urgent. 

In 1946, under the direction of A. V. 
Thacker a survey of the Tribal people was 
made and a five-year plan formulated. In 
Madras the Provincial Tribes Welfare En- 
quiry Committee (1946) recommended for 
the establishment of a department of tribal 
Welfare for representation in the legislature 
and local bodies for liberal assistance from 
the co-operative department for the passing 
of a Land Alienation Act for the agency 


tribes and an intensive scheme for the edu- 
cation of the tribal people. Both Bombay 
and Orissa have set up separate departments 
to look after the interests of the tribal people. 

The greatest difficulty in bearing the 
torch of civilization into the mountain 
recesses where these tribal people live is 
the deadly malaria’. They live invariably 
in the malaria ridden jungles, to penetrate 
into them an army of undaunted social 
workers, engineers, doctors, agricultural 
demonstrators and educationists are required. 
State should provide the necessary finance 
and society the necessary human resources. 

The tribal people live below the poverty 
line. They must be taught to settle down in 
selected regions. They must be trained in 
cottage industries utilising forest resources. 
The problem of housing them calls for stu- 
pendous effort. Large number of schools 
will have to be opened by government and 
local bodies and philanthropic Associations. 
Since they speak a multitude of dialects even 
the teaching of three R’s will offer consi- 
derable difficulties. Patient work and pro- 
paganda are required to wean them away 
from the superstitious beliefs and unhealthy 
habits. Adequate medical relief must form 
and integral part of the welfare work. 
Communications must be developed between 
the tribal tracts and the plains. All this 
require a concerted effort on the part of 
the central, provincial and local governments 
supported by private Philanthropic and 
humanitarian organisations. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIAL WORK 
S. R. Venkataraman 


The modern state is fast becoming a wel- 
fare state. It has assumed the role of a 
benevolent parent in respect of those wel- 
fare services which are necessary for the 
social security and Welfare of the state as a 
whole. Ordinarily if a state provided faci- 
lities for education, medical help and pub- 


lic health it was considered enough. No 
longer can the state coniine itself to this 
restricted field of social service. Conditions 
in the world are fast undergoing changes 
demanding readjustment of the duties and 
responsibilities of states in respect of their 
obligations to their subjects,' The scope 
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and content of the responsibility of the state 
for social services have extended and in- 
creased so as to include in addition to the 
services already mentioned such services as 
information services, nutrition, housing and 
town-planning, social work connected with 
the law courts, the improvement of prisons, 
community centres, rural centres, child wel- 
fare, youth welfare and labour welfare and 
other forms of social service and assistance 
from the “cradle to the grave.” 

The responsibilities of a modern state for 
the social welfare of its citizens it accepted 
as one of its fundamental duties towards its 
citizens. But the responsibilities vary with 
the character of the state. In a totalitarian 
state like Russia the entire responsibility for 
the social welfare of its citizens rests entirely 
on the state and there is no room for volun- 
tary agencies. In democratically governed 
states like England and America the respon- 
sibility is shared between the government 
and the employer or employed or the indi- 
vidual as the case may be and in a Federal 
State like America the responsibility is again 
shared by the federal and the state Govern- 
ments. 

Britain the best example . — ^The govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom is now res- 
ponsible either through the central or local 
authorities for a range of services embracing 
subsistance for the needy, education and 
health services for all, housing, employment 
or maintenance or the care of the aged 
and the handicapped, the nutrition of mo- 
thers and children, sickness and industrial 
benefits, widows and retirement pensions 
and children’s allowances. 

With the implementation of the various 
social security schemes expenditure on social 
sci-viccs in Britain is a very noticeable fea- 
ture. Apart from expenditure on Educa- 
tion, Medical Aid, Public Health, United 
Kingdom spends on social security payments 
like non-contributory pensions, family allow- 
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ances, milk and vitamin products and an 
employment allowance in addition to exche- 
quer contributions to National Insurance 
Fund. Expenditure on these items of new 
services was about 320 million pounds in 
1948. 

Because of the Federal system 
of government functions and responsibilities 
are divided between the state and the 
nation by the constitution. Although the 
Federal Government has assumed and is 
assuming more responsibility for public 
welfare an increasingly large amount of 
responsibility belongs to the states.. Within 
each state, state laws define the scope of 
the state and local welfare functions with 
the chief responsibility for leadership , in 
this field resting with the state in every 
case. " . 

The Social Security Act passed by the 
U. S. Congress on the 14th August 1934 
during the Roosevelt regime on the initiative 
of President Roosevelt profoundly changed 
the scope of public welfare in the U. S. not 
only in the Federal Government but down 
through the States to the most insignificant 
unit of local government participating in 
the programme. 

The problem of unemployment which 
faced the U. S. in 1933 was responsible 
for the establishment of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. This 
relief was to be administered with the co- 
operation of the various participating states. 
So the states set up relief machineries to be 
eligible for the federal, grants. 

When F. D. Roosevelt became the pre- 
sident of the U. S. A. he had the Social 
Security Act passed superceding the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. The Act’ 
provides for a federally administered system 
of old age insurance and for federally aided 
but state administered systems of unem- 
ployed compensation. In 1939 the old age 
insurance programme was broad-based to 
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include benefits for the survivors of the 
covered worker. 

The Social Security Act provides grants 
to public health departments for crippled 
children’s services, maternal and child health 
service and certain other health programmes 
and to State education departments for an 
expansion of vocational rehabilitation. It 
also gives grants for assistance to dependent 
children, the needy blind person over 65 
years of age. 

At the end of 1945 State Federal Pro- 
grammes of old age assistance, aid to 
dependent children and the blind was in 
almost all the states. 

If the state is to get federal funds under 
the social security act there must be financial 
assistance from the local public. Though 
the war did not materially change the 
responsibility of the state for public welfare 
it added many new functions which were 
specifically related to wartime needs. 

Another new approach to the social 
problems is the proposal of the American 
Public Welfare Association of America that 
a comprehensive assistance programme with 
Federal aid for state and local authorities 
to meet any type of need regardless of 
its origin or character. 

On May 16, President Truman announced 
several reorganisation proposals under his 
executive authority. The federal security 
agency was constituted under four main 
operating branches. 

(1) Social Seciirity administration 
including Bureau of old age 
and survivor’s insurance. Bureau 
of unemployment security. 
Bureau of Public Assistance and 
Children’s Bureau. 

(2) Office of Education. 

(3) Public Health Services. 

(4) Office of special services in- 
cluding Bureau of employees 
compensation, employees corn- 


pension appeals board, food and 
drug administration, office of vo- 
cational rehabilitation and office 
of community war service. ' 

Canada : — The responsibility for social 
welfare in Canada has .rested on the 
Provinces which - in turn have delegated a 
large share of this, responsibility to the 
municipalities. Public welfare has recently 
grown to include more than poor relief, 
sanitation and institutions of confinement. 
The provinces have undertaken to meet 
the expanding needs of maintaining one 
kind of institution or another such as child 
welfare services and specialised programmes 
so the provinces have latterly assumed a 
major role for public services in co-ordinating 
and assisting by subsidies and other means. 

Care of the indigent aged, and the infirm, 
homeless orphans, dependent, neglected and 
delinquent children and the dependent deaf, 
dumb and blind have been recognised as 
public responsibility from the earliest days 
but they were undertaken by religious or 
philanthropic bodies and since the confede- 
ration it has become the responsibility of 
the state. 

Provincial Welfare Services : — Provinces 
administer the following Statutes (I) Public 
Health Act, (2) The Old Age Pension Act, 

(3) The Childrenls Act, (4) Vital Sta- 
tistics Act. 

Other provinces are concerned with the 
following matters. (1) Child protection, 
(2) Assistance to and supervision of chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies. (3) Supervision of 
Children in adoptive and foster homes 

(4) Family case work (5) Psychiatric ser- 
vice to children and families under 3 and 4 
and for public school on the request, of 
the education department. Mother’s allow- 
ances, youth welfare homes for the aged, 
social aid to the indigent persons in co- 
operation with various municipal units of 
the province which is shared on a 50-50 
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basis by the province and the municipality 
concerned. 

Administration and the personnel: ^Thc 
new dominion department of .Health and 
Welfare established in 1944 integrates for 
the first time public health grants to the 
provinces, family allowances, old age pensions 
and recreations and provides what never 
had previously existed in Ottawa a central 
agency for all planning on social security. 

(1) Major functions such as the relief 
of destitution and medical care have been 
progressively transferred from private to 
public agencies. 

• (2) Transfer of both administrative and 
financial from the local governments to the 
provincial and from the provinces to the 
dominion. In spite of the constitution the 
dominion government is very much com- 
mitted to the operation and financing of 
social services. 

(3) Specialised services to meet particular 
needs such as Mothers’ allowances, old age 
pensions, tuberculosis control and various 
forms of social insurance have grown up 
to relieve the older generalised programme 
of poor relief, public health and hospitalisa- 
tion of responsibilities for dealing with 
particular problems. 

(4) Measures of administrative reform to 
co-ordinate existing services and to bring 
order out of confusion of separate and 
unrelated schemes. 

(5) Coordination of private social services 
by developing community chests, and council 
and other planning machinery. 

(6) Professionaly qualified persons are 
rapidly assuming positions of leadership in 
the administration of social services. 

Soviet Russia : — ^Russians declare that the 
realisation of the five-vear plan has banished 
unemployment from Russia and consequently 
unemployment insurance also. But other 
forms of insurance continue such as sickness 
and accident of the individual male ■vyorker 


and his family. The allowances are graded 
and the funds from which the allowances 
are made arc supplied by the industrial 
enterprises in which the worker is employed 
and the insurance fund is calculated on the 
percentage of wages paid out. Thus the 
worker makes no direct contribution. This 
insurance also covers funeral benefits, 
maternity benefits, old age and widow’s 
pensions and convalescent holidays. But 
these entirely depend on the decision of 
the trade unions in which the worker is a 
member. For workers, the trade unions 
provide clubrooms, parks, atheltic clubs, 
libraries, educational classes, cinemas, theatre, 
holidays and leisure and very often a 
stadium. If a worker is lucky and in the 
good books of his trade union he may be 
sent to the holiday hemes in the Caucasian 
mountain and on the shores of the black sea. 

Women’s status in Russia has risen in 
several respects. She is the equal of man. 
A pregnant woman is given a holiday for 
one month before and one month after 
child birth. For a working mother creche 
and nursery school for children up to eight 
are provided. There are several other faci- 
lities provided to make the life of children 
in Russia happy. 

Education in Russia is compulsory for all 
from 8 to 15 years. There are voluntary 
schools for adults where men and women 
learn to read and write. There , are classes 
• in technical subjects also. The peasants 
in Russia have also been cared for. Under 
the system of collective fanning the worker 
gets • assistance in sickness and infirmity. 
Attached to a collective farm there is nor- 
mally the usual creche and nursery. 

The soviet public health system has two 
aspects: free medical care and prevention 
of disease. The net ' work of medical in- 
stitutions in Soviet Russia was built with 
a view to effecting the best possible way of 
preventing diseases. Attached tP every 
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industrial undertaking there are dispensaries 
for specialised treatment. There is a re- 
markable improvement in the application 
of modern scientific methods and of specia- 
lised treatment in rural districts; regional 
hospitals take care of the' rural population. 
The state sponsors health resorts, sanatoria 
and rest houses in addition to trade unions. 
Maternity and child welfare have also 
received equal attention. "With the ever 
increasing number of working mothers the 
number of nurseries has also increased which 
take care of the children from their 28th 
day after birth upto the age of three. 

The subject of Soviet Special Security 
is very wide in its scope as will be seen 
from the following structure of the ministry 
of social assistance. 

( 1 ) General inspection in the field of 
social assistance, supervision of the activity 
of the autonomous republics but also (a) 
granting of pa.yment of pensions and benefits 
to the families of soldier’s pensions to the 
war invalids and to families which lost 
their bread winner. (b) Vocational re- 
training of invalids, training members of 
their families and providing them with jobs, 
(c) supervision over invalid homes, organi- 
sation of supply of artificial limbs and braces, 
supervision over the federation of disabled 
persons co-operatives, the federation of 
mutual assistance funds of these co-operatives 
over the association of blind, the association 
of deaf and dumb. 

(2) General direction of Social assistance, 
supervise assistance to disabled persons, 
£;rants, benefits and pensions, supervises the 
mutual aid funds of the collective farms, 
suggests measures for improving the living 
conditions of war invalids, supervises the 
application of the pertinent legislation. 

(3) Division of training and employment. 

(4) Division of homes for the invalids 


(5) Division dealing wth personal pen- 
sions. 

(6) Section dealing with medical labour 
examination. 

■While considering all these developments 
it is well to bear in mind that the social 
service systems of the soviet is not static. It 
is liable to constant change and modifica- 
tion. 

India . — The responsibility for social work 
in India is shared by the central, provincial 
and local governrhents. Whenever there 
are great nation-wide disasters or major pro- 
blems affecting the whole country and the 
resources of the provinces are unequal to 
meet the situation, the central government 
steps in and tackles the problem at the All 
India level with its own special machinery 
and in the provinces with grants-in-aid to 
provincial governments. 

The Government of India’s role in the 
departments of Education, Medical Services 
and Public Health is on an all India basis 
and is restricted to higher research and 
training institutions in advanced education, 
public health and medical methods. Besides, 
for what is called emergency relief on the 
rehabilitation of the displaced persons pro- 
vision had been made for an expenditure 
of Rs. 9.85 crores and on subsidising imported 
foodgralns Rs. 32.97 crores. The government 
(Jf India inaugurated a health insurance 
scheme for industrial workers through a 
corporation called Medical Benefit Council 
on April 1929. This organisation will be 
promoted jointly by provincial governments 
and the corporation for advancing the 
health welfare of the people. The scheme 
is intended in the first instance for the 
benefit of industrial workers who number 
about 2.5 millions. The benefit which this 
body will confer on the labourers will be 
medical and through out-patient service 
wth adequate- staff and equipment. There 
will be provision also for domiciliary visits 
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by the doctor and the nurse to the patients 
home when he or she cannot conveniently 
come over to the dispcnsaiy for receiving 
medical attention, as also hospitalisation for 
them. Under this scheme medical treatment 
^vill be provided to all insured persons by 
the provineial governments the corporation 
bearing two-thirds of the cost. 

Another important step taken by the 
government of India to provide more ame- 
nities to labour is the Employees State 
Insurance Corporation, which will be res- 
ponsible under the provisions of the Em- 
ployees Estate Insurance Act for the orga- 
nisation of social security for workers with 
incomes below Rs. 40 a month partly by 
the provision of medical care and partly by 
cash payments in the case of pregnant 
women. Pregnant women and nursing 
mothers under the Act will get cash benefit 
of as. 12 per day for three months. 

The Provincial governments of India 
spend on the three conventional departments 
of social work such as education, medical 
aid and public health and on other emer 
gency reliefs in so far they affect the provino. 
such as famine, floods and cyclone relief. 
In almost all the provinces in recent years 
there has been an all round increase in the 
amounts spend on three departments men- 
tioned above. By far the largest expenditure 
under social services is devoted to education. 

Bombay. — In the industrially advanced 
state of Bombay we find that more attention 
is being paid to labour welfare such as 


housing than in other provinces. 

The main items of expenditure under 
social services arc education, medical, public 
health, public health projects, village water 
supply, labour and labour welfare, housing, 
backward classes, milk supply and new 
schemes the details of which had to be 
worked out. In the matter of housing 
which is considered to be one of the most 
important items of social service which 
the state should render to its subjects the 
Bombay government is unique. 

As far as India is considered in almost 
all the provinces the governments arc con- 
fining their attention only to the three depart- 
ments of social services namely education, 
medical aid and the public health. The 
limited and inelastic finances in the absence 
of taxation stand in the way of the govern- 
ments providing several other benefits and 
facilities necessary for the social and eco- 
nomic well being of the individual, parti- 
cularly the labourer. It is necessary to 
evolve a system of social insurance which 
would not cut into the general revenue of 
the state but which should be financed 
from the mutual contributions to such an 
insurance fund by the labourer and the 
industry. It has not been possible to deal 
with the other provinces for want of data. 
However, two of the most leading provinces 
have been discussed in this paper which will 
give an idea of how the forward provinces 
in India have been discharging their res- 
ponsibilities in the three fields of social 
service mentioned above. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL SESSION 


Section I ; State anil Social Services. 

Chairman: Hon’ble Shri V. L. Mehta 
Secretary: Mr. K. S. Nigam 
Record: Mr. Faiyaz Ahmed Faizee 

(i) Rural Reconstruction and welfare: 

1. The Indian Conference of Social 


Work is of the opinion that in view of the 
fact that • India is overwhelmingly a rural 
country, a comprehensive programme of 
social security for those engaged in Agricul- 
ture and Allied Industries is of the utmost 
importance. The programme, amongst other 
things, should include regulations of relation 
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between tenants and landlords^ the payment 
of a living wage to agricultural labour the 
reduction of the burden of debt and the 
control of usury, the regulation of agricul- 
tural marketing and the prevention of sub- 
division and fragmentation of land. 

2. To overcome the handicaps imposed 
by the prevailing small unit of cultivation 
and for the promotion of a more progressive 
agrieulture the Gonferenee recommends the 
adoption of following measures: — 

(a) Co-operative . Farming, (b) Organi- 
zation of Agricultural Labour, (c) Settle- 
ment of Landless Labour in collective farms 
and (d) Revival and expansion of village 
industries suited to modern conditions. 

3. The improvement of conditions of 
health and hygiene as well as Maternity and 
Child Welfare should be the essential fea- 
tures of all well-conceived schemes of rural 
welfare. These schemes should be worked 
principally by the State in co-operation with 
the village Panchayats. 

4. The conditions of housing in most 
villages being deplorable, particularly for the 
backward classes, the Conference recom- 
mends the provision of house sites, facilities 
for the supply of cheap building materials 
and assistance in the formation and finan- 
cing of co-operative housing schemes by the 
State. 

5. In as much as education is the basis 
of social progress, the Conference recom- 
mends that a comprehensive programme of 
education including vocational training in 
crafts for men and women should be under- 
taken by the State in collaboration with ap- 
propriate private agencies. 

6. The Conference urges upon social 
•ivorkers and the State to stimulate initiative 
and develop local leadership and encourage 
local organisations to grow up on the basis 
of self-help and mutual aid. These organi- 
zations may derive funds from community 
chests or panchayat funds to be supplemented 
where necessary by contributions and sub- 


ventions from outside. 

(ii) State and Social Services : — • 

1. The Conference reiterates the recom- 

mendations made at the last session tliat 
for the promotion of various measures of 
social welfare there should be created 
both at the Centre and in the Provinces, 
Ministries of Public elf arc which 

should be in charge of all matters 
relating to the provision of social services of 
various types. The Ministry, of Public Wel- 
fare, with a separate budget allotment of 
its own, should be the connecting link bet- 
■ween Government and voluntary social 
service agencies, and be the medium through 
which, ordinarily, grants-in-aid subsidies, 
subventions and other forms of assistance 
should be made by Government. 

2. The Conference recommends the ap- 
pointment of a committee to mark out the 
respective roles of the State and the volun- 
tary agencies in various fields of social work. 

3. The Conference considers that a 
complete plan of social security will take 
some time to be evolved and to be fully in 
operation. However, the Conference deems 
it essential that the following measures 
should be given a high priority: — 

(a) Freedom from want for the under- 
privileged, the old, the infirm and the handi- 
capped. 

{b) Enough and adequate housing ac- 
commodation in urban areas. 

(c) Universal, free and compulsory pri- 
mary education. 

[d) Extensive and adequate health 
sendees. 

4. The Conference is of the opinion that 
ihe Central and the Provincial Governments 
should (a) ensure full enforcement of the 
c.xisting social welfare legislation including 
minimum wage legislation [b) introduce 
crop and cattle insurance, (a) devise com- 
prehensive and effective measures for 
emergency relief. 
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5. The Ministry of Public Welfare, the 
Conference recommends, should provMc full 
facilities to the Universities and appropriate 
institutions for training social workers on 
scientific lines. 

(Hi) Welfare of tribal people '. — 

1. The Conference recommends: 

(a) that a comprehensive programme 
for social, economic and medical 
welfai'e of the tribal people should 
be drawn up by a committee con- 
sisting of experts and experienced 


men in the field; 

(fo) that community settlements in 
tribal areas should be set up by 
social workers for the promotion of 
welfare services and improvement 
of living standards among the tri- 
bal communities; 

(c) that in view of the fact that the 
Criminal Tribes Act operates very 
harshly on certain castes and com- 
munities in certain provinces it 
recommends that it should be 
deleted from the Statute Book, 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICES AND YOUTH WELFARE 

Mrs. Renuka Ray 

(As Mrs. Renuka Ray could not be present at the Conference, Mrs. Hannah Sen read this 
paper instead and also acted as Chairman of the Section). 


In the present day world swift changes arc 
taking place. In the scientific and techno- 
logical field changes revolutionizing the 
material aspect of society are manifest before 
our eyes, but the psychological changes, the 
changes in the very approach towards the 
human problems and of human values, 
which are finding expression in the 

changing structure of society though 
less apparent are equally, if not 
more, rapid. In this new context of 
things what is the position of the family and 
the child ? In the modern world a number 
of complex problems have arisen which have 
a profound bearing on the family. When 
life itself was simpler the problems with 
which the home and the family had to con- 
tend were of an infinitely easier nature. 
However it would be unrealistic not to grap- 
ple with the issues that face us. 

In recent times a volume of literature has 
been produced revolving round the family 
and the child. In many countries there is 
distinct advance and there are many ven- 
tures of an experimental nature seeking to 
meet the psychological needs of child. It is 
recognised today that every new born child 
has an inherent right to conditions of health. 


training, and environment which will help 
him to be fitted for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. The state thus has a direct 
responsibility towards the child and the 
family. 

It may be said that the one factor which 
is stable in this changing world is that the 
family and the home will remain the nucleus 
of society. It is only where it is impossible 
to obtain the minimum requirements even 
after providing the complementary services 
for the family setting that the child will 
become the direct responsibility of the state. 

As a result of two hundred yearn of 
neglect in India, the country is up against 
the lack of even the most elementary 
services. We have first to consider how 
far parents of the average normal family 
in this country are in a position to undertake 
their responsibilities towards children. How 
far is the potential mother equipped to 
produce the environment so necessary for 
the proper upbringing of the child? 

Apart from the upper middle classes, 
family planning is neither . understood nor 
is there any knowledge of- preventive 
methods. The improvements of amenities 
for the poorer sectors of the populace by 
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providing all the accessories such as mater- 
nity and child welfare clinics, children’s 
hospitals, improved housing conditions, 
nursery schools and creches, compulsory 
school education and adult education will 
help more towards bringing about real 
welfare in the family than any rise in 
money wages. Although such attempts are 
now on the way, it has not been possible to 
obtain very great or substantial results. 
The lack of trained personnel is perhaps 
our greatest handicap and when this problem 
is tackled on an adequate scale we shall 
be able to make considerable advance. 
Social welfare organisations throughout the 
country can help a great deal to ensure 
the successful implementation of the drive 
for adult education in the provinces parti- 
cularly amoQgst women. This would bring 
a tremendous change in the environment 
of the child and help the parents to take 
an intelligent interest as citizens in the 
welfare of the society and the nation. 

One of the major problems we have to 
tackle in this country is the basic one of 
food. Free and subsidised milk kitchens, 
free mid-day meals in schools and nurseries 
for children and pregnant mothers of both 
the poorest and middleclass poor on a 
nation-wide scale have become a compelling 
necessity in this country. 

It is not in the homes of the ignorant 
and the uneducated alone that the environ- 
ment provided is detrimental to the child’s 
growth. It is certainly the duty of the 
welfare state to safeguard the family envi- 
ronment and to give every child of every 
sector of society opportunities to develop 
himself to his fullest capacity. The basic 
system of education evolved under the 
inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi is one 
which can meet the needs of the great 
majority of the children of school-going 
age. The system of education in India 
both in Schools and Colleges needs both 


reconditioning and expansion. Altliough the 
State must assume its responsibilities in the 
direction of achieving results of the working 
of the directive principles regarding safe- 
guarding of youth and childhood from 
exploitation, there is no doubt that social 
welfare organisations will have to play a 
very outstanding and notable part in order 
to achieve the desired results. There are 
certain Children Acts in some' of the 
provinces. None of these are so far effective 
as they should be. A large number of 
children become victims of professional 
beggars and of gamblers. Although there 
are Acts for the suppression of immoral 
traffic in almost all the provinces there is 
much work that has still to be done in 
this direction. It is a problem which 
will require in the immediate future, 
a great deal of concentrated attention. 
A sufficient number of homes for the 
children and young women who have to 
be rescued and protected will need to be 
set up. 

The problem of the delinquent child and 
of physically and mentally handicapped has 
not been tackled in this country. With 
proper care and surpervision the delinquent 
child can be turned into a normal citizen. 
These types of children need specialised help 
and care and it is not possible even for the 
enlightened homes to deal with their pro- 
blems with any degree of success. As a 
result of the endeavours of devoted social 
workers here and there, there are institutions 
in this country for the care of the handi- 
capped which can compare well with such 
institutions outside but their numbers are 
few. 

Turning to the welfare of the youth in 
this country it must be said that here also 
there is a great lacuna. In the adult 
education drive special emphasis has to 
be kid on the needs and requirements of 
uneducated youth. Their problems will need 
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some distinctive treatment and can^ be 
tackled largely through recreative activities. 
Facilities for social welfare work or recrea- 
tive and intellectual activities for the young 
men and women who go to our schools 
and our universities are also lacking to a 
large extent. 

There are now attempts to organise youths 
in different ways. Compulsory mobilisation 
of educated youth for social services through 
the introduction of at least one year of 
social service as a condition precedent to 
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the grant of university degree will be bene- 
ficial both to the young women and men 
concerned and, will help towards the in- 
auguration of many vital nation building 
services which today cannot be started due 
to the lack of trained personnel. 

The stability of society and of the nation 
will depend largely on the manner in which 
wc are able to strengthen the family and 
give the children and the youth of our 
country the opportunity and the atmosphere 
which will fit them towards the progress 
and advancement of their nation. 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
M. S. Gore 


The twentieth century came to be called 
the century of the child even before the 
second decade was over but now within 
three decades of its being given that name 
the emphasis has shifted from the mere child 
to the child in the family. It seems to be 
felt that the mere enumeration of the 
rights of children is not enough for the 
fulfilment of the child’s needs. The better 
approach would perhaps be to understand 
the needs not only of the child but of the 
immediate environments with which he 
interacts. Without a reference to the family 
an understanding of the child’s needs is 
difficult because while it is possible to list 
the needs of the child it is at the same time 
necessary to consider the possibility of the 
family being able to meet these needs. From 
the point of view of the community, there- 
fore, it is the child in the family rather than 
the child and the family that is important. 

The outlining of family and the child 
welfare services is possible only with a clear 
understanding of the welfare needs of the 
two on the one hand, and a clear concept 
of an ideal of healthy and adequate func- 
tioning of family life on the other. From 
being an association which was both a con- 


suming and a producing unit which met 
the cultural, recreational and sometimes 
even the simple medical needs of its members 
the family has during the last 60 years 
been gradually loosing one function after 
another. Against this background and at 
a time when the individuation of the per- 
sonality of the marrying partners has pro- 
ceeded to an extent where adjustment is not 
easy, if not impossible, the family is faced 
with a serious challenge. 

Democracy if it is not to be merely a rule 
by numbers must be based on the respect 
for individual personality and the acceptance 
of the maximum possible growth of that 
personality as an end in itself. On the 
other hand there is a need, simultaneously, 
for socialising the individual. The insti- 
tution of the family seems ideally suited 
to meet both these requirements. 

If this idea of fostering the maximum 
possible growth of individual personality 
within a given social environment is accep- 
ted as an important value implied in the 
acceptance of a democratic pattern of life 
then the emphasis on the welfare services 
for the family and the child need no further 
justification. Welfare services are a function 
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of the welfare needs of a group. These 
welfare needs with reference to the family 
can be in the sphere of healthy education, 
recreation, inter-personal relationship, family 
planning by utilization of available leisure, 
time and adequacy of economic earnings. 
A plan of services to meet these needs can 
only be based on the establishing of certain 
minimum standards which are thought neces- 
sary if the basic value mentioned above is 
to be cherished. These standards will 
naturally vary from place to place and from 
time to time. 

In each of the spheres mentioned above 
the object of the social services offered will 
be to meet the needs of the subnormal or 
the non-normal individuals as also to help 
the normal to function effectively. 

From the point of view of health the 
scivices must begin at the time of birth or 
more correctly from the time of conception, 
and the first step in this direction would be 
to undertake an effective maternity and 
infant welfare service run by a trained staff 
consisting of a consulting physician, two or 
more health visitors and a number of 
trained Daies. 

The work of the maternity and welfare 
societies in various parts of the country is 
a step in the right direction but their efforts 
have not been very fruitful because of 
certain difficulties and problems. Most of 
the centres started by these societies are 
situated in Urban areas and to that extent 
they meet the needs of the industrial workers 
but the vast majority of our rural population 
which is equally in need of guidance as well 
as help is not yet served by these societies. 
There is not an adequate number of 
•medically qualified persons who can offer 
such service in rural areas and the utiliza- 
tion of part time honorary services from 
medical men from the urban areas is almost 
impossible in the face of the difficulties of 
communication. There is another difficulty 


in case of other societies. This difficulty is 
very real. Most of our welfare societies arc 
not in a position to afford to pay the salaries 
of qualified trained staff. 

Even within the limitations in which 
the maternity and infant societies 
are working it is possible to obtain better 
results by greater co-ordination and co- 
operation betwen these bodies. This co- 
ordination could be based on the following 
points. 

(1) Exchange of information 

(2) Adoption of common methods and 
standards of service 

(3) Exchange of personnel and sharing 
of technical guidance and 

(4) Mutual aid even in the sphere of 
finance. 

When the child grows out of the stage of 
infancy to become a toddler and later a young 
boy or a girl his health needs in the case of 
illness, may still continue to be met by 
hospitalised care but the growth of- his per- 
sonality will not be helped by services which 
meet only his physical needs. It can be en- 
couraged by free physical activity, organised 
play and properly supervised pre-school 
education. Here again there are a large num- 
ber of institutions individually functioning 
in different areas and meeting the needs of 
different community groups as in the case 
of the maternity and child ■welfare services. 
These institutions are also restricted to the 
Urban areas. In the field of education of 
young child there is a great deal of differ- 
ence of opinion regarding methodology 
between different schools of thought in the 
west along with the methods our educators 
have inherited from these differences so that 
our problem in this sphere is not merely the 
extending of services to larger and larger 
groups but also a problem of arriving at a 
satisfactory method suited to our school con- 
ditions. 



Family and Child 

Besides the question of method there is 
the more important problem of the exten- 
sion of services to larger and larger groups. 
This cannot be done without the govern- 
ment taking active interest in the education 
of the pre-school child. The suggestions 
made by the Sarjent Committee report have 
not been in force in any sphere and least 
of all in this particular one. 

Education' of the clrild becomes vitally 
important after the age of 16. Compulsory 
and free primary education is a necessary 
measure if we are to make a beginning 
towards the development of an edu- 
cated community which is the only sound 
foundation^ for democracy. While the school 
pays special attention to the intellectual 
growth of the child it does not always suc- 
ceed in attending to other aspects of his 
personality. The development of personal 
disciplinej capacity to affect relationship, 
with others, and a healthy interest in hob- 
bies could be fostered at this stage of the 
child’s life. Organised group games, hobby 
clubs and scouting activities are some of 
the means through which the development 
of these characteristics can be helped. For 
children who are either physically, mentally 
or socially handicapped these services in 
themselves are not enough. The physically 
and mentally handicapped children have 
to be trained in institutions whose aim is so 
to equip them that they may function as 
normal individuals as far as possible. The 
progress made in India in this direction is 
very meagre, with the exception of a few 
good institutions in the metropolis cities of 
our provinces. There is no unified coordi- 
nated effort yet made. One of the major 
drawbacks is the absence of any accurate 
information regarding the actual extent of 
the problem. Besides there is also the ab- 
sence of suitable equipment. There is a 
need for equipment and trained personnel. 
While the physically and the mentally 
handicapped children are a real responsi- 
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bility of the social group their existence is 
perhaps not as much of a menace to social 
health, as is the existence of the socially 
handicapped. The term socially handicapped 
is intended to include the dependent, the 
neglected, the destitute, the morally endan- 
gered, the industrially exploited, and the 
delinquent child. A protective law, an 
understanding and sympathetic judge, a 
trained probation officer with keen insight, 
expert institutional care and trained super- 
vision and follow-up are the necessaiy consti- 
tuents of a system of correction. The aid of 
psychiatric and child guidance expert in such 
systems is indispensable. 

Child welfare services, however, can 
never be made to function in total isolation 
from family life. Home environment is a 
factor of crucial importance in child’s 
growth. This environment is primarily 
determined by the educational and cultural 
background of the elder members, the inter- 
personal relationship between them and the 
adequacy of their economic resources. A 
Family Social Work agency ^vill concern 
itself with all these aspects. An inadequate 
income may often be at the root of unsatis- 
factoiy personal relationship between parents 
which besides making life unhappy for them 
will give the child a feeling of insecurity. 
The Family Social Work agency rarely tries 
to make up for this inadequacy by direct pay- 
ment but it helps the family to meet certain 
critical situations and what is more import- 
ant to develop its potentialities for an in- 
creased income through providing educa- 
tional and vocational facilities. 

In this field we are faced with problems 
which are peculiar to our country. Our 
society is divided not only by regional and 
economic considerations but it is stratified 
and divided by caste and community distinc- 
tions. A family social work agency which 
concerns itself with social and psychological 
problems is faced with new difficulties which 
rise out of the tensions between different 
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social groups. The question also arises as 
to whether the family social work agency 
should plan its activities to meet the require- 
ments of single specific community groups. If 
our various communities and castes are ulti- 
mately to be fused into a single nationality 
our emphasis on smaller loyalties is not like- 
ly to be strengthened by progressive forces 
themselves. This is a point on which the 
conference of social work needs to give a 
lead. Another point in this connection 
which also needs to be emphasised is a need 
for having technically qualified trained per- 
sonnel to handle the veiy difficult problems 
of interpersonal relationship with which in 
course of time every family welfare agency 
is bound to be faced. Today there are 
hardly a few agencies which even attempt 
to tackle problems of this nature but it is 
unfortunate that even these do not have 
trained persons on their staff. 

Not all problems in family life are due to 
economic inadequacy. There are others wliich 
can be traced to ignorance or to certain diffi- 
cult personality traits. The case worker in 
a well-developed family social work agency 
helps persons to get over these difficulties 
by making the necessary adjustments. At 
times it is the relationship between the parent 
and the child that is unsatisfactory. Here 
again a family social work agency will come 
in with timely guidance. 

Two other important services can be ren- 
dered by such an agency namely marriage 
counselling for the newly married or to be 
married couples and aid in family planning 
to all those who appreciate the need for it. 

Leaving aside the smaller and at the same 
time from a comparative stand-point the 
economically better off community groups the 
problem of monetary aid to family is too 
large to be adequately handled by individual- 
ly endowed charities. If, however, one were 
to start by accepting this limitation there is 
good work that a family social work agency 


could undertake. A secularly established 
agency can bring scientific method and 
greater understanding to the performance 
of this function. Besides it can undertake 
the work of the pre-marital counselling and 
advice on family planning. The middle 
class and lower middle class income groups 
are likely specially to benefit from such 
services. 

And even the problem of financial sup- 
port for such projects should not be the 
cause of dismay. There is much that we 
might learn from the organisation of com- 
munity chests as it exists in America and 
some of the other countries. 

There are certain steps that the State 
must take and the State alone can take. In 
the field of family welfare some countries 
have established precedent by introducing 
family allowances and children benefits. 
Australia with its provision for family allow- 
ances, United Kingdom with its scheme of 
national health insurance, Canada with 
its children benefits and United States with 
a number of projects for social insurance 
which followed the New Deal, indicate the 
manner in which political democracy is 
sought to be strengthened by an attempt to 
create a social democracy. With its 
present economic difficulties our govern- 
ment is not in a position to launch upon such 
projects of social insurance. At the same 
time there is urgent need for making avail- 
able the necessary minima of life to every 
citizen. It is the responsibility of the state 
to provide every head of the family with 
work which will help him to earn an honest 
living. It is also the responsibility of the 
state to make available to every citizen 
amenities for health and recreation. In the 
long njn it is the fulfilment of such respon- 
sibilities that will contribute to the growing 
strength of the country. 

It is also the duty which the state owes 
to its children. Protective legislation for safe- 
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danger,— moral, social or economic, is an im- 
mediate necessity which must be met. The 
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state must also help the public to endeavour 
to establish child caring and training insti- 
tutions, remand homes; juvenile couits etc. 


YOUTH WELFARE 
N. F. Kaikobad 


Youth welfare is a blanket term covering 
a wide variety of activities and multiplicity 
of motives. Throughout history the leaders 
of the Nations have been greatly interested 
in youths. Their methods of approach has 
been obviously determined by their basic 
philosophy. Hence the motives and acti- 
vities of various countries have been dis- 
similar. 

Now unlike dictatorship, democracy aims 
to develop in the individual dignity, self- 
respect, faith and confidence. Unlike 
dictatorship democracy believes that 
only in an atmosphere of freedom we can 
effectively discipline youth, and help him on 
his way to responsible citizenship. 

It is necessary at this stage to define the 
term ‘youth’ and examine the characteristics 
of youth. Let us examine briefly the growth 
needs of this age period popularly known as 
‘adolescence’ 13 to 19 years of age. ‘Adoles- 
cence’ is the period of storm and stress. It 
is the time when drives for independence 
and self-determination are most intense. 
These may appear as rebelliousness but in 
fact it is a bid for independence, a demand 
to participate in life with adults as equals. 
It is the age when ‘self’ gathers its force 
to strike out on its own. 

One of the outstanding facts about the 
adolescent behaviour is that they move about 
in groups, spontaneous informal groupings of 
gangs, cliques and crowds practically found 
in any neighbourhood. One of the aims of. 
youth welfare in a democratic set up is to 
use these groups in such a way as to pro- 
mote growtli, in a desirable direction. This 
we may call the educational use of group 


experience. Before we can use these groups 
constructively we need to understand what 
lies behind this spontaneous drawing together 
of youths. Here the youth is creating his 
own world. Any worker in this field of youth 
welfare has to understand the meaning of 
this world to the youth before he enters it. 
Then and then only he can fruitfully effect 
the group process in a socially desirable way. 
This age period is struck by its turbulance 
and is expressive of marked aggression. 

Not only the authorities of , the 
adults is challenged but also the values 
established in the home and society during 
the childhood. He questions most of 
common beliefs and out of this emerges 
his own philosophy of life. Another tendency 
is to search for the larger objects and ideals 
and to feel the part of them. No wonder why 
they so enthusiastically join the students 
union, social or political sanghas. In pro- 
per hands youth group life could become a 
great tool, for common welfare. A nation 
can neglect it at its peril. 

During this period he has to establish 
himself as an independent individual cap- 
able of managing his own affairs. This is 
known as emancipation from parental and 
family ties. He has to establish relationship 
with the opposite sex, arrive at a solution of 
love life or marriage. He has to effect an 
integration of his personality for mature 
relationship in life. It should be the aim 
of any youth welfare programme to help to 
achieve all these things. 

When a society sets out to provide for the 
facilities and to create necessary climate to 
meet the needs of its youth, it is generally 
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concerned with his formal education, 
vocation, marriage and family life. There 
is a general belief that Social Work 
besides being ameliorative is essentially an 
educational process which seeks to enable 
the individual to develop and make the best 
use of his own resources. Here we shall 
restrict ourselves to that part of youth wel- 
fare with which many of us are concerned, 
i.e., the leisure time services which are also 
known as informal education sei-vices. We 
are all serving the youths in their leisure 
hours through games, interest groups, clubs, 
or friendship groups. We have to understand 
that with a growing contact with other 
aspects of social work and increasingly with 
sociology and psychology the philosophy of 
recreation and leisure time services has 
undergone a considerable change. In this 
new light of knowledge camping must be 
viewed in its total experience. It may pro- 
vide the opportunity for bringing about 
social adjustment for learning a new skill, 
developing a new interest, finding enjoyment 
and adventure but it is more than any one 
of these. A programme centered and indivi- 
dual-centered philosophy of education and 
recreation has grown into experience — 
centered approach which recognises that the 
individual has to live in a world in which 
he must meet and modify situations, in which 
he must increasingly realise his relationship 
to all who make the fabric of society. This 
approach not only demands intelligent self- 
direction but also an increased awareness 
of people’s inter-relatedness with all their 
fellow beings. This calls for trained leadership 
which is capable of understanding and 
dealing with these relationships. What are 
the criteria of indices of maturity and under- 
standing that should be looked for in those 
who function as youth workers. 

1. Training of Youth Workers'. The Phi- 
losophy of leisure-time services has been 
influenced by the fields of sociology and 


psychology. As a result there has emerg- 
ed an approach to the leadership of groups 
defined as ‘Social Group Work.’ Training 
of the Youth workers should be based on the 
following basic assumptions made by Dr. 
Grace Coyle, one of the leaders in the field 
of Social Group Work. 

(a) The worker will have a firm convic- 
tion of the values, recreational activities can 
yield both to the society and individual. 

(b) The worker should be aware of the 
two simultaneous streams of activities within 
his group. On one hand he has to see the 
progress of the programme and on the other 
hand he sees the interplay of relationships 
which make up the group. The latter calls 
for a capacity to understand the interperson- 
al relations between the members and the 
sensitivity to the total group process. 

(c) The programme must be seen always 
in terms of its effect on the individual i,e., 
the worker will keep person-centered and not 
activity-centered relationship to the group. 
The participants and not the activity holds 
his centre of attention. The worker must 
constantly ask for himself: “What does this 
particular activity or experience mean to 
the participants? How has it pronioted self- 
direction and integration of the group? 

{d) The worker needs to understand the 
language of the human behaviour. He needs 
to have skill in handling the factors that 
block the group process. 

(e) The worker must learn to function 
professionally. He must possess or develop 
certain capacities such as maturity, objecti- 
vity, and insight. By maturity we mean the 
worker’s ability to face realities and accept 
difficulties and disappointment. In order 
to do this he must be aware of his own feel- 
ings, failings and background as well as his 
own purposes. Objectivity is . the capacity 
to deal with persons and situations without 
being judgemental. The Worker should 
neither reject nor over-identify himself with 
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a person or situation. In order to function 
professionally he must have an insight into 
his own emotions and limitations and to be 
able to weigh them against the reality. 

If the above mentioned basic assumptions 
are agreed and acted upon by the leisure 
time organisations, then only they can claim 
to be making educational or constructive use 
of the group life of our youth and promote 
their growth in a desirable direction. These 
principles are also applicable in the field of 
adult education. 


Method of Training'. There is a need for 
training our youth workers on the above 
mentioned assumptions. Of course the best 
way would be to give intensive training 
through regular courses in order to evolve 
a f'ommon core of knowledge and method. 


Various Methods', (1) Basic knowledge 
of developmental needs of youth— boys and 
girls and their interests imparted through a 
series of a carefully planned lectures. 

(2) Discussion meetings on various topics 
of common interest. 

(3) Problem conference based upon prac- 
tical situation suggested by the workers. 

(4) Demonstration of group leadership 
by experienced leaders. 

(5) Case studies. 

(6) Workshop method: The workers 
meet with the specialists in particular area 
of arts and crafts. The workshop method 
IS marked by its absence of routinised lec- 
tures or a course. It is a flexible learning 
situation in which the workers are helped 
m acquiring particular skill and also learn 
Its values and meaning to the individual and 
how best it can be utilised in keeping the 
group together. 

(7) Follow up through supervisory con- 
lerenccs. 

The term supervision evokes so many 
different concepts in the minds of the people 
that It IS better to explain at the outset that 
m social work it is educational process with 


a focuss on training on the job and an en- 
richment of the whole programme by means 
of this method. 


By no means there is anything like water- 
tight compartment between above mention- 
ed methods. The agencies can simultane- 
ously adopt any of these methods in view of 
their own competence to apply them as 
well as in view of the fact that it would be 
the best media at a particular stage of deve- 
lopment of their trainees. 


Creation of youth council'. In order to 
develop skill and citizenship an intergroup 
experience is also an essential factor in any 
programme of youth welfare. An inter-group 
experience not only will broaden the social 
horizon of youth but will also provide a 
better opportunity to learn democratic ways 
of getting along with the people of different 
ideas. Through such- experiences he will 
develop skills in human relations and an 
understanding of the problems that will in 
future. determine the direction of his life. 

To bring about co-operation and better 
understanding between various youth serving 
agencies as well as the organisations inde- 
pendently managed by the youths themselves 
(e. g.^ students union), every town riiould 




^ J 

such a council should be:- 

(1) to co-ordinate activities among th 
youth serving agencies in the town c 
neighbourhood; 

(2) to provide a channel through whic! 

young people can join hands in serving th 
community; • ® 

(3) to plan lines of action on which re 
presentatives of all youth organisations ca, 
wor together, i.e.,' civic education, literar 
campaign and social action on many im 

y» fighting discrimination etc. This wil 
give experience to young people in dealing 
'•ith social problems at first hand- 

(4) to interpret youths’ needs to Ihe com: 
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munity and to study opportunities for 
recreation for all; 

(5) to plan joint events such as festivals, 
educational, trips, camping, sports, etc. 

A special section consisting of specialists on 
youth problems be created as an advisory 
unit. 

On city-wide level '. — Municipalities can 
play a significant role in youth welfare by 
providing facilities for youths to assemble 
and have fun. In American States the 
Division of Park and Recreation have done 
quite an admirable piece of work in this 
direction. It is necessary that every neigh- 
bourhood should have a playground and a 
special play plot for young children with 
necessary play equipments. 

Actually it has been conservatively es- 
timated that there are 10,000 summer camps 
in the United States and another 2000 in 
Canada in which the cities and nations 
younger generation disperse during the 
vacation. Majority of these camps are pri- 
vately operated. Boy scouts, girl guides, the 
Y.M.G.A.jY.W.C.A. and various civic, church 
and philanthropic organisations maintain 
their own camps. Every year the American 
Friends Service Committee organises inter- 
national seminars in Europe and Mexico 
in which University students from various 
countries spend their vacations profitably. 
Such opportunities help to cut across 
national and racial barriers and help to find 
common grounds on which to build strong 


international relations. Under the auspices 
of the same organisation hundreds of 
students volunteer for work and study pro- 
jects in work-camps. These young men and 
women help the rural community centre or 
help the residence of a fire devastated 
community to build their public buildings. 
Thus through such work-camps youths 
become familiar with social and economic 
problems of such areas. India too can pro- 
fitably adopt such a plan. 

Youth counselling centre : — While work- 
ing with groups and thinking in terms of 
masses we often forget about the people in 
terms of their being individuals with heart 
beats, heartaches and problems. Reference 
is here made to older boys and young 
women. 

Facilities of an uptodate library, composed 
of latest vocational and educational litera- 
ture in provincial languages should be made 
available at counselling centre. This agency 
can also help young men dissatisfied in their 
present occupation and desire a shift in 
another field of endeavour, by enabling them 
to appreciate their abilities, and interests 
and the reasons for their dissatisfaction or 
failure in their present positions. 

Youth commissions : — Many countries have 
set up Ministries of youth welfare. Our 
provincial governments should set up youth 
commissions for studying various youth 
problems and suggest ways and means to 
meet them. 


THE NEED FOR YOUTH CLUBS. 
S. S. Dhawan 


The man-power of a country constitutes 
one of its most' important resources. It is, 
however, not merely numbers, but the 
quality of the citizens that determines the 
prosperity and prestige of the country. 

The development of good health, and of 
sound character — these are the recognized 


basic needs. This is no easy task but it 
is an essential work, on the success of which 
will depend the future of the nation. The 
early years in a person’s life are the most 
impressionable years, and it will be easier to 
instil into youth a love of real values than 
to educate and convert an adult with con- 
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firmed habits (or prejudices). One of the 
effective methods of doing it will be through 
training, assisting and educating the children 
through organised youth clubs. 

Youths in various age groxips . — Broadly 
speaking, children can be grouped under 
three age groups according to their habits, 

peculiarities and outlook; 

6 to 8 years - Dramatic instinct and 
make-believe. 

8 to 11 years - Self-assertive indivi- 
duality and rivahy. 


11 to 15 years - Hero, worship and co- 
operative loyalty. 

It may be taken for granted that boys 
of 8 to 11 have the following propensities 
to lie, to be selfish, to be cruel and to be 
bombastic or pharisaical. But it must be at 
once recognised that their attributes are not 
born of malicious designs; they are rather 
the natural outcome of the peculiar attitude 
of mind at that age. The qualities shown 
at these stages may be summarised as 
follows: — 


Upto 8 Years. 
Dramatic 


8 To 11 Years. 
Personal Rivalry. 


Over 1 1 Years. 
Co-Operation. 


Dawning Gonstructiveness Individuality. 

Malte believe Gonstructiveness. 


Constructiveness 

Inventiveness. 


Fairy Stories etc., 
Extravagant humours. 



Inquisitiveness. 

Eagerness for new- 
experiences. 

Absorption in new games. 
Collecting stamps, Scrap etc. 
Romping, Rowdy games. 
Restlessness ( Mental ) . 
Restlessness ( Physical ) . 
Cruelty, Thoughtlessness. 
Brave deed Stories. 


Team games. 

Games with rules 
Discipline. 

Hero worship 
Romance 
Adventure 
Active Virtues. 
Sensitiveness. 

Dawning conscience etc. 
Sense of paths. 

Sense of human. 


Before we take up this particular subject 
in detail it will be useful to study the fol- 
lowing diagrams and make the failings 


Sense of sympathy. 

cornmon to the young boy and the useful 
national deficiencies, their causes and the 
remedies. 


Failings Common to 
the young boys. 


“B” 

Cause. 


“G” 

Education 
needed in. 


“D” 

Ro^vdy games; 


Showing off 
Bragging 
Shyness 
Lying. 

Mischief 

Destructiveness 

Carelessness. 

Impatience. 


Inexperience. j Character. 


Wanting interest or 
curiosity. 


Intelligence 

& 

Perseverance. 

Handicraft. 




Disobedience 

Selfishness 

Cruelty. 


Disregard for others. 


Awkwardness (for phy- ^ 
sical development). ; 
Remedial physical 
defects. 


Want of knowledge and 
exercise. 


1 

k 

r 


Physical health. 


Doing things for 
others. 


I Athletics 

i 

I Cleanliness. 


8 
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“A” 

Usual Nation 
Inefficiencies. 


“B” 
Causes. . 


“C” 

. Origin. 


“D” 

Preventive. 


Irreligion 

Indiscipline 

Want of Patriotism 

Selfishness 

Disregard for others 

Cruelty. 


Indifference 

to 

higher conscience. 


Want of Self 
discipline. 


Crime of violence "I Dj-jnks or 
Lunacy. ( Drugs. 

Thoughtlessness & ( 

Poverty. 


Show off loafing ' 
& Shirking Low 
moral standards 
Gambling 
Illegitimacy 
Discare 


Self Indulgence. 




Education 

in 




Character. 


Ill health 
Squalor • 

Infant Morality 
Mental deficiency 
Physical deficiency. 


Irresponsibility and 
ignorance on part 
of parents. 


Want of hygienic 
& physical 
knowledge. 


Physical health. 


«E” 

Remedy in addition 
to scholastic Co- 
Education-A Syste- 
matic Development 
of 

’ 1. Character 
through 

Good environment 
Sense of humour 
Sense of duty 
Self discipline 
Responsibility 
Handicrafts 
J Goodthoughts & 
nature study. 
Religion in 
Practice. 

Fairplay 
Helpfulness to 
others. Personal 
service to the 
country. 

f 2. Health through 
I Outdoor practices. 

I Responsibilities 
for own physical 
development upto 
standard. Health & 
hygiene in practice. 


If we go through the list in columns A 
We find a more or less complete list of the 
usual boy failings and usual national defi- 
ciencies. Column B gives the usual causes 
and Column C the origin. Column “D” 
is sure to arrest our attention. We find that 
the prevention for all their ills is the same 
viz. education in character and physical 
health. 


virtues, with the result that the taxpayers’ 
prisons and poor relief etc. 

For a nation to be great it is imperative 
that the average citizen, much less, the top 
ranking few may develop character and 
sound health. Thus physical health and how 
to develop it should be as much a part of 
education as scholarly, scientific or technical 
attainments. 


Need for Proper Training In early 
years . — All agree that the present authorised 
scheme of education in the schools in India 
includes plenty of book work and exami- 
nation but pay little attention to assisting the 
children in the development of character. 
Thousands of boys are being left to drift 
into the rank of wasters without much 
attempts to stay them. They receive little 
training in resourcefulness, chivalry, thrift 
and citizenship. Unless a concerted and 
conscious effort is made in training the 
children along the right lines, the result will 
be a generation bankrupt of all the essential 


The huge waste of time and money 
annually through strikes or lockouts is 
nothing compared with the waste of time and 
money that are lost through preventable 
physical inefficiency and illhealth. 

The training in India therefore, need be 
directed to their two main ends as diagra- 
metrically shown in the tables above. With 
a given foundation laid thus during the early 
years, it may be hoped that the subsequent 
structure may be all the more satisfactory as 
especially if it forms a part of a progressive 
system to be continued and maintained 
during his later training, so that health, and 
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character will be national virtues instead of 
being the accomplishment of the few. 

Experience of other Countries.— The 
youth Clubs in many foreign countries are 
not only financed and sponsored by the 
churches and private institutions but also 
by the Governments concerned. Here in 
India the efforts for the welfare of the 
youth are negligible. This is all due 
to the lack of patronage given by the 
Government. It is high time that this job 
could be tackled by social associations like 
Indian Conference of Social Work and other 
big associations in the countryj like Boy 
Scout movement and Y. M. G. A. 

Suggestions for Organisation. — A small 
sub-Committee may be set up in each Qasba, 
tehsilj city, district, division and province 
who should take youth activities in hand, 
by starting small youth clubs in the areas, 
which should be entirely run by the social 
associations, but may be sponsord and aided 
by the Government. Inter-area competitions 
may be started to encourage the youth. 
Even in the very backward areas, a speeial 
training camp can be started to train the 
leaders as well as the boys and they may 
be encouraged by taking them to bigger 
camps for training as well as sight seeing etc. 
Youth problem is a very big item. It cannot 


be solved by a few workers. In the finst 
instance we need good social workers to 
train good leaders and in turn they will do 
their bit to tackle the problem in their own 
vicinity and this can only be done if proper 
attention is paid to run small youth clubs 
in every town or city which should have the 
full support and co-operation of the 
authorities. 

Activities of the club. 

(1) Training in leadership. 

(2) Individual attention. 

(3) Personal example. 

(4) Encouraging acceptance of responsi- 
bility. 

(5) Team work and co-operative efforts, 
traditions and loyalty (most-essential). 

(6) Outing and camping. 

(7) Social gathering and social service. 

(8) Hiking, mountaineering and snow 
climbing. 

(9) Games and competition (Inter school, 
Inter District, Inter area, Inter divisional, 
Inter provincial) . 

(10) All India Rallies and Jamborees. 

In view of the national importance of 
the Youth Welfare, a separate division on 
Youth Welfare either in the Government 
Department or in an All-India Social Work 
Organisation is necessary. 


REGOMMENDATIONS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL SESSION 


Section II ; Family, Child and Youth 
Welfare : 

Ghairman : Mrs. Hannah Sen 
Secretary : Mrs. I. Renu 
Recorder: Mr. N. F. Kaikobad 

This Gonference offers the following sug- 
gestions in the field of Family, Ghild and 
Youth Welfare, with a view to improving 
and extending the existing services in the 
field and thereby help the children and the 
youth of this country to develop to the best 
of their capacity and contribute their share 


to the wellbeing of the country. 

1. That Family Welfare Agencies be start- 
ed to guide and assist the fainily in matters 
of budgeting health and in problems of 
emotional adjustment, and thereby contri- 
bute to the stability of the family which in 
turn would affect the child. The approach, 
should be to the family as a unit rather than 
to the child as an individual. 

2. That there be adequate facilities for 
the spreading of information on child deve- 
lopment and care. Literature in regional 
languages on this subject should be made 
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available so as to remove the existing 
ignorance. 

3. That better health facilities for the 
family be arranged by providing visiting 
nurses and improving the hospital services. 

4. That the present facilities for recrea- 
tion in schools as well as in other institutions 
be extended and improved. 

5. That private, agencies aided by the 
Government undertake to provide for the 
education and the rehabilitation of the men- 
tally, physically and socially handicapped 
child. 

6. That a common philosophy and a com- 
mon method be evolved in the area of 
youth welfare and for training leaders based 


on democratic principles. Special training 
camps be established for youth leaders and 
cit,izenship courses be introduced in schools. 

7. That facilities for vocational guidance 
be immediately taken in hand in urban areas 
and popular literature on vocational possi- 
bilities be made available. 

8. That there be a survey of youth needs 
at provincial levels, and that Provincial 
Governments take necessary measures to 
further youth welfare scheme's, by appointing 
Youth Commissions for this purpose. 

9. That in the interests of better co-ordi- 
nation and greater efficiency continued effort 
be made to amalgamate the Hindustan Scout 
Association, the B. P. Scout Association and 
the Girl Guides Association. 


COORDINATION OF SOCIAL WORK 
Dr. Radhakamae Mukerjee 


India’s independence in the wake of the 
world war and economic breakdown and 
shortage of both global and local production 
have brought to the fore new problems of 
poverty, malnutrition, relief and rehabi- 
litation. - These have focussed more 
than ever the need of new , pro- 
grammes of social services and their co- 
ordination. Coordination is first in the 
determination of priorities in programmes. 
In the face of considerable shortage of food, 
cloth and other necessities, rationing and 
control carefully adjusted to supply must be 
regarded as of first priority for quite a few 
years vto come, if corruption and black market 
were to be successfully eliminated and a fair 
deal meted out to the have-nots. 

Refugee Rehabilitation : — ^Thc partition 
of India and the repercussions which follow- 
ed have produced the intractable problem of 
social and economic assimilation of 12 million 
refugees in India. Refugee rehabilitation 
today challenges the effective methods and 
techniques of social work in the country. 


Apart from planned population distribution 
and finding out jobs and occupations ap- 
propriate for different social and economic 
levels of the refugees the problem is that of 
reviving their morale and , combating un- 
certainty and anxiety about role and status. 
The effective plan is experiment of group or 
community settlements, sclfsufficicnt with 
schools, dispensaries and cooperative indust- 
rial and farming units. Important lessons 
may be derived from the methods of coloni- 
zation of the hundreds of Jewish refugees. 

Adult Education ’. — The new political set 
up creates its own difficult problems. Adult 
franchise without adult education may bring 
about social confusion or unsettlcment. This 
will require the early establishment of a few 
peoples schools or colleges like thosc^ of 
Denmark, training teachers for the liquida- 
tion of adult illiteracy and rural rcconstntc- 
tion in general, utilising modern methods 
of radio and visual education through talkies, 
films, lantern slides and posters. 

For a country-wide drive for adult cdu- 
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cation and organisation of cooperatives ^ a 
scheme of conscription of all university 
students in India for at least three months 
for social services should be enforced. 

Welfare problems in industrial cities'. As 
Industrialisation spreads and cities become 
larger and larger, new problems of con- 
gestion, disparity of sex proportions, 
immorality, disease, unemployment and pau- 
perism crop up on a vast scale. Physical, 
moral, and social deterioration on a mass 
scale makes older methods of charity and 
personal ministration anachronistic and 
calls for a new social education and con- 
science. 

The strategy of social work consists not 
only in determining the right order of priori- 
ties and the scope of philanthropy and insti- 
tutional care vis-a-vis private charity and 
prevention vis-a-vis cure, but also in devising 
suitable social welfare legislation. No legis- 
lation, again, in any field can succeed with- 
out voluntaiy social service agencies backing 
it up. Legislative measures and voluntary 
social service agencies must aid each other. 

As important as legislation and the effort 
of the voluntary service agencies in parti- 
cular fields is research in respect of the 
causation of the social maladjustment, mis- 
fits and abnormalities. 

The central figure in the whole programme 
is the trained, professional social worker. In 
India he has hardly emerged on the social 
scene. Social work has today progressed 
from relief of destitution and suffering to 
‘rehabilitation’ and personality adjustment 
depending upon systematic vocational, medi- 
cal and psychological treatment. And yet 
in dealing with the definitely expanded and 
complex social services, we have advanced 
in this country very little in respect of special 
scientific training and professionalisation of 
personnel and refinement of techniques and 
methods of specialised social services. 

Each social welfare programme is linked 
with the other and thus the need of co-ordi- 


nation of the various present social welfare 
activities and agencies is paramount. In the 
U.S.A. every big city has its joint council of 
social work and its own community chest 
from which funds arc distributed to the vari- 
ous agencies. The community chest fund 
comprises the largest proportion of the social 
work budget. In India we should introduce 
“campaign method” and the “community 
Chest” as far more appropriate than the 
ancient system of raising money by theatri- 
cals, foot-ball matches, dances, and the like 
and distribute the funds among the various 
social service institutions and agencies. Today 
the Indian Red Cross Society in the different 
provinces coordinates the activities of vari- 
ous health serviees and distributes funds. In 
the Province of Madras the guild of scivicc 
has also organised charitable effort and co- 
ordination of welfare agencies. In the city 
of Bombay the Parsee charity trusts arc shin- 
ing example of co-ordination in respect of 
poor relief, education, family rehabilitation 
and welfare work. 

Every dark spot or festering sore in society 
needs the full glare of community opinion, 
state legislation and voluntary service. No 
problem of social disorganisation can suc- 
cessfully be tackled without three agencies 
co-operating co-operatively — an alert and 
sensitive social consciousness of the people, 
wise and farsighted laws and administra- 
tive measures and preventive and ameliora- 
tive woik by social service institutions. 

Social and economic maladjustment, un- 
employment, feeblemindedness, and physical 
inadequacy all are contributing to swell the 
ranks of the homeless, the helpless and the 
hapless in cities and towns. If India has ac- 
cepted the programme of industrialisation 
she has to deal with problems that arise in 
its wake in modern times. According to mo- 
dern methods and techniques of social service 
neither spontaneous charity and personal ad- 
ministration can be relied upon for grapping 
with mass phenomena, nor can an indivi- 
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dual undertake to accomplish what institu- 
tions can do for both prevention and treat- 
ment of inadequacies and deviations. 

In every advanced community the state 
today guarantees certain social and economic 
rights to safeguard human dignity and fulfil- 
ment of basic human needs every where 
threatened by industrialism with its inequita- 
ble distribution of benefits and hazards which 
goes against the modern social conscience. 
Social justice to the common man and har- 
mony of economic progress equally demand 
the enforceability of such rights instead of 
these being regarded as mere directives of 
governmental policy. Social Welfare pro- 
grammes depend for their success ultima- 
tely on the dignity of the common man ap- 
preciated by the people and guaranteed by 
the state. 

The peasant state, the police state and 
the laissez fajre state have today all become 
anachronisms and India is building up a new 
social security state. If this social service 
state is to be not merely a dream of idealists, 


there should be an overall social security 
plan and a ministiy of social welfare, both 
at the centre and the provinces for guiding 
social welfare legislation and the co-ordina- 
tion of voluntary social services -svith tlic 
work of social security state departments. 
India at present is far distant from employ- 
ment and income security. A social security 
plan is just being envisaged by the govern- 
ment and put into operation here and there 
in a very limited manner. Obviously the 
long distance from income-security makes it 
essential that welfare services have to fill the 
gap where insurance benefits, pensions, 
allowances, and other forms of assistance arc 
not available. As India replaces her mixed 
economy by planned economy and develops 
a new socio-political structure, her orderly 
social and economic progress will require 
new institutions and organisations of social 
work. But the change in the pattern as well 
as policy and technique of social welfare is 
not possible without a change in the habits, 
outlooks and sensitiveness of the people. 


CO-ORDINATION OF SOCIAL WORK— ITS POSSIBILITIES AND 

DIFFICULTIES 


Dr. Edward 

The word ‘co-ordination’ which has become 
so popular in social Avork circles in recent 
years has been borrowed from the science 
of mathematics. The very utterance 
of the phrase ‘coordination in social 
AVork’ leaves us Avith a sense of pleasure 
and achievement. Not all of those who 
fondly use the word ‘co-ordination’ will be 
found among the actual ‘coordinators’. For, 
the act of co-ordination in human affairs is 
one of the most difficult functions we are 
ever called upon to perform. This is true 
of the individuals as Avell as of groups and 
nations. 

The challenge of coordination comes as a 
threat to autonomy, to. sovereignty. When 
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ten independent social agencies or institu- 
tions arc asked to merge their separate 
activities into one correlated whole there will 
be ten groups of persons who Avill at that 
instant feel a sense of loss, of deprivation. 
Each of these ten separate groups has 
either consciously or unconsciously deve- 
loped a vested interest in that phrase of the 
social problem which its agency has taken 
as a province. Each will feel at that 
moment a sense of lost identification, sacri- 
ficed prestige. 

I have now mentioned two difficulties 
involved in the search for coordination in 
social work, both psychological in nature, 
one deriving from linguistics and the subt c 
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way in which words condition our behaviour 
and the other deriving from our instinctive 
response to preserve autonomy. A third 
difficulty resides in the fact that so large a 
portion of social work performed by private 
agencies has in the past originated in 
religious organisations. And here we en- 
counter a mixture of motivations which is 
extremely difficult to disentangle. How can 
we expect social agencies operating under 
religious bodies which they represent 
function in isolation or. even in opposition? 

■ One further difficulty deserves to be men- 
tioned and this one^ although related^ is of 
a different order. The verb ‘to co-ordinate’ 
means that all involved agencies and in- 
stitutions will from this moment onward be 
required to reveal publicly their modes of 
operations, their financial resources, the 
salaries they pay their employees, and the 
general conception they hold of their mission 
and function. Both the technical and 
philosophical foundations upon which each 
separate agency rests will now be exposed 
to public view. What has hitherto been 
private now becomes public. When coordi- 
nation begins those agencies which have 
subsisted upon dubious practices and stan- 
dards will now be brought into functional 
relationship with agencies in which high 
standards are insisted upon. In the early 
stage of co-ordination we often find our- 
selves confronted with crucial questions. 
Should low-standard agencies be abolished? 
If so who will suffer? It is always feasible 
to bring low-standard agencies to higher 
standard and at what rate of speed should 
this process be demanded? Is it advisable 
to tolerate low standards on the ground that 
any service is better than one service at all? 

Coordination in social work is likely to 
assume three new forms of social organisa- 
tion, namely: (a) coordinated fund raising, 
(fe) coordinated functioning, and (c) co- 
ordinated use of volunteers. In the United 


States which incidentally should not always 
be taken as a model to be followed the 
first of these new social forms goes by the 
name of Community Chest, the second, 
Community Councils of Social Agencies, and 
the third Volunteer Bureaus, A fourth form 
is now emerging in the nature of Neighbour- 
hood and Community Councils in which 
citizens and professionals collaborate in dis- 
covering needs, marshalling resources and 
social planning. Perhaps a simple definition 
of each of these types of social organisation 
will add a clarifying note. 

A Community Chest: is a concerted plan 
for soliciting funds from the public for the 
budgetary needs of all member agencies. 
Once each year in each community which 
supports a community chest there will occur 
a concentrated campaign. This method of 
securing funds for the work of voluntary 
social agencies has now become so common 
in the United States that it includes nearly 
all cities. It will be seen at once that it 
represents not only an efficient method for 
securing funds but also a most effective way 
of interpreting social work to the entire 
community. 

Council of Social Agencies: is an organi- 
sation, representing usually all agencies 
involved in joint fund raising.- It is 
essentially a social planning instrument. Its 
aim is to increase the efficiency of all 
member agencies by elevating standards, 
by eliminating overlapping or duplicating 
services and by evolving collaboration 
between related agencies. No agency may 
remain as a , council member unless it 
adheres to certain standards. A new agency 
will be admitted only if it is determined that 
a genuine need for its services exists. Most 
councils maintain research . divisions which 
are continually at work studying the needs 
of the community and its resources. Funds 
for sustaining the work of these councils arc 
derived from the community chests. 
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, Volunteer Bureau: is a central agency 
for the purpose of recruiting, training and 
placing volunteers who wish to engage in 
the welfare work. A central index is 
maintained where volunteers are registered. 
Any member agency desiring volunteers 
makes its request to the Bureau and the 
Bureau in turn makes assignments. There 
is thus created a reservoir of volunteers from 
which all member agencies may draw ac- 
cording to their requirements. It appears 
from records available that approximately 
30 million persons in the United States may 
be counted as volunteers. It should be noted 
that in the United States a very sharp dis- 
tinction is made between a volunteer and a 
professional. The former do very important 
work, but it is not to be confused with the 
work performed by trained social work 
volunteers who are allies or partners of the 
professionals, never competitors. 

The fourth type of coordination namely 
Neighbourhood and Community Councils of 
one sort or another — and true to the Ameri- 
can devotion to diversity — there are many 
types — ^is a form of social organisation, which 
was revived" after the late war. During the 
war many citizens had come for the first time 
concerned about the immediate localities 
where they lived. They were engaged in one 
form or another of war service and in this 
activity they had discovered a civic sense of 
responsibility. In addition they had experi- 
enced a new kind of satisfaction through co- 
operative endeavours. When the war was 
over they naturally asked themselves why 
they should not continue these efforts on 
behalf of the ends of Peace. 

In smaller communities these councils of 
citizens and professional workers all belong 
to the same unit. In some larger cities there 
are numerous Neighbourhood Councils 
which are, in turn, integrated with a dele- 


gate body which represents the entire com- 
munity. 

It is not at all certain that any of these 
American inventions are suitable for detailed 
adaptation in other cultures. It is disturb- 
ing to note the tendency of one society to 
imitate or copy or borrow its social forms 
from another. On the other' hand there is 
no reason why certain elements of one cul- 
ture may not be utilized as the source of ex- 
perimentalism in another society. Thus it 
seems Indian citizens and social workers who 
are eager to bring about a higher level of 
efficiency in the realm of social welfare 
might discover in the American experience 
certain basic jdeas which might thereafter 
be adapted to Indian conditions. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasised that 
the demand for coordination in social ser- 
vices comes from at least three sources; (a) 
the interdependence and complexity of 
modern societies is such that no social pro- 
blem can be solved through fractional ap- 
proaches; to be interested in a child and not 
at the same time be concerned about his 
family and his school is to make child an iso- 
lated abstraction; (b) in the second place co- 
ordination is needed in order to demonstrate 
to citizens especially contributors that the 
cost is not out of proportion to the actual 
services rendered; and (c) in the third place 
welfare workers may be expected especially 
if they live in a democratic society to give a 
demonstration of co-operative behaviour. It 
would be an anomaly — would it not if it 
were revealed that the very persons who 
promote the general welfare should turn 
out to be persons incapable of cooperative 
conduct. 

The demand for co-ordination in social 
work arises from ’ technical, economic an 
sociological sources and may therefore be 
regarded as a valid voice which deserves to 
be heeded. 
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CO-ORDINATION OF SOCIAL WORK 
Dr. R. H. 


India is one of the oldest countries in the 
world. Sociologically, from ancient times, 
Societies and Community -have evolved in 
multiple patterns in terms of social forces, 
economic and political conditions, and 
development of communications. Abori- 
ginal tribes and village communities orga- 
nised their welfare efforts according to the 
principle of mutual aid. Feudal society 
gave birth to religious, caste and sectarian 
philanthropy. Hindu and Muslim rulers and 
successive rulers and conquerors dealt 
with social problems according to 
their light and ability. The British 
Government created social services to remedy 
the wrongs created by their methods of poli- 
tical domination and economic exploitation, 
or to cover up the ulcers on the Indian body 
from the gaze of the world. The develop- 
ment of trade and commerce and the begin- 
ning of the industrial revolution created 
social disease and disorganisation which re- 
quired private and public effort to create 
tolerable living standards. The battle for 
political freedom created forces, leadership 
and parties that felt the need of organised 
effort together with political and economic 
action. 

Thus over a period of hundreds of years, 
India has evolved community social services, 
religious and sectarian services, remedies 
organised by private philanthropy and social 
services organised by private, municipal, 
provincial and state agencies. Being a phy- 
sically large country, the territorial divisions 
have added to the multiplicity of social wel- 
fare efforts. 

All the above types of social welfare func- 
tioned without high ideals, clear objectives, 
efficient organisation, adequate resources 
and qualified leadership. Evidently the 
results and achievements were neither ade- 
quate nor spectacular, and on the whole 
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conditions deteriorated completely under 
British rule, the development of industries 
and urbanism, and feudal exploitation and 
neglect of communities in the villages. 

The birth of freedom has naturally brought 
out all the evils to the fore. Conditions 
created by the political settlement have 
created vast social problems. The quasi- 
political consciousness of the masses has 
created the need of quick and effective re- 
medies for many social ills. 

All these require not only the wealth, but 
also the leadership, organisation and re- 
sources to achieve quick results. As leader- 
ship and resourees are both limited and as 
the country has to grow up according to 
Gandhian principles, all existing materials 
have got to be used, and besides, new 
leadership and more efforts have to come 
into existence. 

In the midst of the complex, multiple and 
varied development of social welfare efforts 
in India, one important fundamental has 
emerged. This is not only a national deve- 
lopment but also a world phenomenon. The 
state now emerges as charged with the 
major responsibility for the complete welfare 
of all human beings, families and communi- 
ties. Besides, the functions of the State are 
now to be efficiently and sociologically distri- 
buted between the National, State (Provin- 
cial) and Municipal Governments. Thus 
plans of social welfare can now grow up in 
well defined areas — national, federal, pro- 
vincial and local. 

Private, sectional and sectarian agencies 
have got to mould themselves and 
fit themselves into the large pattern 
of social services created by the State. 
This has to happeh in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and comradeship as a result of a proper 
understanding of social problems and their 
correct and effective solutions. 


9 
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The major fields of social work in India 
arc vast, clear and well defined. These are: 

(a) The problem of poverty to be dealt 
within terms of problems of the 
individual, the family and the 
community. 

{b) Women and children welfare to 
deal with the problem of human 
fitness at the roots. 

(c) Physical fitness, health and housing 
— as these are the roots of incom- 
petence and ill health of the 
masses. 

(d) Youth welfare and education, as 
these are the main reservoirs for 
national regeneration. 

(e) Community organisation and de- 
velopment, including all .the social 
services coordinated at the lowest 
regional unit to cut across the un- 
desirable caste and sectarian units, 
and to play its part on account of 
lack of national and other resources 
for adequate social insurance, 
family services and scope for case 
work. 

(/) The treatment of socially under- 
privileged or under-developed, or 
socially handicapped human 
groups, like rural and urban labour 
communities, the refugees, the 
Harijans, and the aboriginal tribes 
as without the betterment of their 
conditions and the removal of the 
disabilities of millions of p.eople, 
there can be no national regene- 
ration. 

The planning and organisation of such a 
vak programme of social service requires 
right social legislation; a proper grasp of 
ideas; leadership with ideas and ability for 
action and effective trained executive lea- 
dership; proper institutions, organisations 
and associations; adequate financial and ma- 
terial resources; systematic supervision and 
evaluation of achievement. 


To, carry out all these, co-ordination is the 
first and most effective step. 

Firstly, co-ordination is required between 
the Ministries’ departments and the branches 
of the State itself. As India learns admini- 
stration, she will realise the need of well 
defined functions for each ministry and 
each department and division of a ministry 
on the national, federal and state level. Like- 
wise the need of co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation of State (Provincial) and Municipal 
and District Board- departments. 

Secondly, there is the need of co-ordina- 
tion between private agencies be they reli- 
gious or secular, be they national, provincial 
or local in scope. 

Thirdly, there is the need of co-ordina- 
tion between public and private social wel- 
fare effort. 

Fourthly, there is the need of co-ordina- 
tion of efforts and functions at the lowest 
levels to secure maximum use of effective 
leadership at lowest cost with minimum use 
of resources. 

The problem is vast and difficult and is 
more so in a democratic country with a 
divergent pattern of culture and communi- 
ties, which though apart, are really members 
of a great and comprehensive whole. 

Efforts at co-ordination will have to begin 
simultaneously at various levels. Each effort 
at co-ordination will need a ■\vise and tole- 
rant leadership. For example, there is the 
need to co-ordinate the efforts of private 
agencies, eventually creating central bodies 
for amassing and distribution of resources 
(like the Community Chest), and for co- 
ordinating efforts at executive levels through 
Councils of Social Service Agencies which 
should federate at local, state and national 
levels. 

Likewise, in the cities and similar regional 
units, there is the need of co-ordination of 
organisations with functional similarities like 
organisations working for child welfare, 
youth welfare, community development and 
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welfare of sectional groups^ like. Industrial 
Labour, Harijans, etc. 

Meanwhile, the co-ordination of efforts 
at Government and' Municipal levels will 
have to be done by the authorities themselves. 
At present, there are welfare functions in 
each of the Ministries. It is possible to link 
these and free the various Ministries of their 
welfare duties by creating a Ministry of Pub- 
lic Welfare. It is impossible to create a 
Welfare State without the existence of 
Ministries or Departments of Public Welfare 
on the national, state and municipal levels. 
India will have eventually to plan the vari- 
ous social insurances for health, employment, 
family securities and protection of the aged 
and the disabled. All these will require the 
co-ordinated efforts of national, federal, state 
and municipal administrations. 

Beginnings of co-ordination are not going 
to prove easy. Lack of understanding, sec- 
tional interests, desire to promote interests 
without the consideration of others and 
more important interests, communal and 
caste considerations, desire to control finance 
and exercise authority and competition for 
publicity are well known handicaps known 
to all countries in the early stages of unde- 
veloped social services. These obstacles will 
have to be faced by patient and wise leader- 
ship and success is bound to follow after 
many inevitable failures. 

The Indian Conference of Social Work 
has to determine what measures to adopt, 
what legislation to suggest, what publicity 
to undertake and what organisation to create 
which will speed up the process of co-ordi- 
nation. ’ At present there is a need to create 
small but efficient spheres of contact and 
cooperation leading to the formation of 
several nuclei around which, eventually, the 
various social organisations will develop to 
render effective service at a minimum cost 
^vithout a waste of efforts, funds and equip- 
ment, 


Suggested Approach , — ^Thc fields of social 
work are so many, and the problems of co- 
ordination arc so varied, that it is suggested 
that in the first instance, the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work should handle these 
problems where co-ordination will be more 
easily achieved by co-operative efforts. 

A beginning should be made with the 
National Government and States which arc 
conscious of the need of well organised social 
services should be handled simultaneously. 
In important cities a local beginning should 
be made to improve local welfare services. 

Besides, efforts should be made to co-ordi- 
nate the private and public welfare services 
dealing with the follovring subjects: 

1. Physical Fitness and Physical Welfare. 

2. Child and Woman’s Welfare. 

3. Youth Welfare. 

India has not yet used the term ‘Physical 
Fitness’ as extensively as it is used in the 
West to include all programmes for the 
maintenance and promotion of good health 
including health education. This pro- 
gramme is better organised by a Public Wel- 
fare Ministry, as the departments of the 
Ministry of Health have extensive pro- 
grammes dealing with the curative side of 
health and the medical services. 

1, The physical fitness problem should 
be dealt with at present by the Indian 
Conference of Social Work till it becomes 
possible to create a National Association 
for physical fitness co-ordinating the acti- 
vities of the national, federal and state 
divisions of physical fitness and other pro- 
grammes of community and Youth Physical 
Fitness and Recreations linking up with 
the activities of playground organisations, 
athletic and Olympic associations, Munici- 
pal parks and playground organisations, 
gymnasiums, Akhadas, physical edu- 
cation departments of the Education Minis- 
try, and physical welfare programmes of 
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industrial workers under the Ministry of 
Labour and private employers. 

2. Activities dealing with Child Welfare 
likewise need to be co-ordinated under a 
National Bureau of Child Welfare co-ordi- 
nating the activities of the Department of 
Child Welfare, of the Ministry of Health at 
the Centre and the States and linking up 
with the programmes of infant and child 
welfare societies and the clinics, organisa- 
tions dealing with handicapped children like 
the mentally defectives, cripples, and juve- 
nile delinquents and organised day nurse- 
ries of all kinds. 

3. Youth Welfare services should be co- 
ordinated by bringing together the youth 


organisation of the political parties, the stu- 
dents’ federations, the Scout movement.^, 
the various volunteers’ movements, the Y.M. 
C.A., and other similar youth organisations. 
There is an urgent need of a Department of 
Youth Welfare under the Department of 
Public Welfare under the national and state 
levels to bring about the co-ordination. 

It is also desirable to bring about at least 
a co-operation if not the co-ordination of 
private charity Trusts and Endowments and 
private social service agencies by organising 
councils, of social service agencies in each 
city eventually federating with State and 
National . Councils of Social Service 
Agencies. 


CO-ORDINATION OF SOCIAL WORK 
Sapur Faredun Desai 


A resume of co-ordination achieved by 
Parsi Trusts in Bombay : — The Parsi com- 
munity is to be mainly found in the province 
of Bombay, and more than 50 per cent 
of them live in the city proper. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that 
being a small and more or less compact 
community the Parsis have had their insti- 
tutions well-organised. From the very early 
times the Parsis began to organise themselves 
in the social sphere. Their present organi- 
sation known as the Parsi Panchayat dates 
back its origin to more than 250 years ago 
and today it stands as the largest single 
socio -religious organisation of the com- 
munity, looked upon by the Parsis of 
Bombay and even mofussil as their own insti- 
tution. Its main function at present is to 
maintain and manage funds specially establi- 
shed for religious and charitable purposes 
to ameliorate the condition of poor Parsis 
in general and to do all other acts and 
things wluch generally relate to the welfare 
of the Parsi community. Today there are 
251 Parsi Charity Trusts but most of them 
have a religious objective. Funds purely 


meant for charity relief are about 70-75. 
They are of comparatively recent origin. 
Their combined income may be about six 
to eight lakhs of Rupees and all that is being 
spent every year. The relief may consist of 
subsistence or maintenance allowance and 
help for various other purposes such as rent 
arrears, education, medical relief, sundry 
help etc. 

During the second decade of this century 
there was a constant demand for organising 
charities along sound lines. The first attempt 
at coordination of charities amongst Parsis 
was made in the early twenties when a 
society known as the Parsis Charity Or- 
ganisation Society was started. For the 
first few years the society merely received 
references for several funds to ^ inves 
tigate into the fitness of cases, applying for 
help to the referral source. The enquiry 
showed a need for the creation of a Central 
Register where all the information of re- 
cipients of relief could be maintained and 
supplied to any fund that needed it. 

The first Phase 

General register and educational coardi- 
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nation: — Consequently in the early thirties 
the Parsi Panchayat started the General 
Register wherein various funds were re- 
quested to cooperate and help pool all the 
information about each family. That was 
the beginning of a central effort at pooling 
the resources of the community. Today the 
Parsi Panchayat holds information about 
7,300 families or about 35,000 persons. The 
information collected is confidentially 
supplied to other funds whenever required. 
The practice of some people to get help 
from various funds without revealing the 
fact about the help received from' other 
sources made it necessary for closer co- 
operation between funds and in 1935 with a 
preliminary conference of few funds co- 
ordination was established from nine to 19 
funds for post-matriculate education. This 
had the germ of coordination and future 
expansion. A little later the idea was extended 
to foreign education. This saw the forma- 
tion of post-matriculate education and 
foreign education coordination committees. 

Colonies and Welfare Centres: — In order 
to relieve congestion and to provide healthy 
accommodation to the poor, the Panchayat 
undertook erecting buildings and two 
modern colonies with facilities for concentra- 
ted welfare work sprang up at Tardeo. In 
this a number of funds and philanthropic 
individuals participated, mostly the latter. 
Later another colony sprang up in the same 
area sponsored by the Sir Ratan Tata Trust. 
In these three colonies more than 500 
families are accommodated. There are recrea- 
tion centres, places of industrial occupation 
of. the unemployed and the unemployable, 
a health centre, a hostel for college students, 
a nursery school, a full-fledged school and 
such other things that go to make an ideal 
centre for welfare work amongst the poor. 
In fact welfare units are operating in these 
areas and some good work is being done. 

Consolidation of help-.—ln order to 


relieve a poor family from having to go to 
three or four different trusts to receive its 
stipend every month a sort of consolidation 
scheme was started by the Parsi Panchayat 
in 1936. The idea was to consolidate all 
help received by a family and to give it to 
the family from one fund only. In future 
also a family will receive any kind of help 
from that fund only. The burden on 
charities was equally distributed. This how- 
ever did not work well. Later in 1946 it 
was partially attempted again with regard 
to help for maintenance and it is working 
in a moderate way. The fundamental ideal 
of saving the morale of the party by not 
allowing him or her to go from fund to 
fund for driblets of help remains far from 
being achieved. 

The Second phase: — In the year 1945 the 
Trustees of the Parsi panchayat again called 
a conference of Parsi Charity Trusts wherein 
33 trusts participated and nearly a dozen ad 
hoc committees were formed to consider a 
number of problems. This rally of trusts 
ended up in some good results as can be 
seen from what follows. 

Liaison Committee: — ^The charity organi- 
sation society referred to above, which had 
done some useful work for more than ' a 
quarter of a century was deemed to need 
revitalisation and reorientation, A com- 
mittee known as the Liaison Committee 
for charity organisation was formed under 
the aegis of 18 Trusts. The Committee 
employed a number of trained and ex- 
perienced welfare workers to work in 
collaboration with the charity organisation 
society. Thus scientific family case work 
which was started by the Parsi Panchayat 
by the end of 1940 was continued by the 
Liaison Committee and rehabilitation work 
of families on relief was undertaken. The 
Committee is well on its way to achieve 
uniformity in treatment of c^ses, ' 
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Employment Bureau’. — ^The Employment 
Bureau in charge of the Parsi Panchayat 
since 1935 was reconstructed and renamed 
Central Employment Bureau wherein all the 
funds participate in referring their unem- 
ployed able-bodied- recipients on relief and 
their dependants. 

Vocational Guidance Bureau'. — ^The Parsi 
Panchayat started in 1947 a vocational 
guidance bureau to carry out vocational and 
educational guidance of young boys and girls 
about to leave the school and of the un- 
employed upto the age of 35 registering 
themselves for jobs with the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

Health Unit: — The Parsi Panchyat started 
a health project known as ‘Parsi Panchayat 
Health Unit’ with the active cooperation of 
a number of funds. The unit caters for the 
health of poor Parsis in Bombay and besides 
general medical department, there ..are 
departments like dental, ear, nose and throat 
and pathological. There is also a clinic for 
the welfare of mother and child where 
ante-natal and post-natal treatment and 
advice are being given. There is also a 
radiological department which has for its 
aim mass radioscopy of school children and 
X-ray and other therapeutic treatment of 
all patients needing such treatment. 

Food Front: — ^In 1946 when famine was 
stalking the country the Parsi Panchayat 
started a food front which did useful work 


until the famine conditions disappeared and 
the front was dissolved. The Committee 
responsible for the idea of food front also 
undertook a nutritional survey of school 
children. It may be stated here that a dozen 
charity and semi-charity schools in Bombay 
feed about 4000 children. 

Central Board of Education:~A plan for 
the establishment of a central board of 
education to coordinate school education is 
under the contemplation and if schools sec 
their way to cooperate such a board might 
come into existence in the near future. 

Nursery Schools: — ^In 1942 the Parsi 
Panchayat started a Nursery School. Re- 
cently the Panchayat started two more such 
schools in two different colonies. There are 
yet two other schools of the nursery 
type not directly under the Panchayat. Thus 
there are about five such schools scattered 
over Bombay and all this is again possible 
because of coordination of several trusts and 
their willingness to lend financial support to 
such ameliorative measures. 

Contemplated Federation of Charities : — 
The Charity Resources Pooling and Plan- 
ning Committee (1945) had suggested the 
creation of an organisation known as the 
Federated Charities Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration. This body will form the secretariat 
of the coordinating charities and will control 
and direct all the charity-sponsored 
activities. 


PART II 


A suggestion for possible coordination 
between Hindu Trusts in Bombay: — In the 
province of Bombay there were registered 
at the end of March 1947, 1499 Trusts with 
a total corpus of Rs. 8.5 crores. This does 
not include Trusts registered under the 
Charitable and Religious Trusts Act, 1920, 
the Mussalman Wakf Act 1923 (amended 
1935) and the Parsi Public Trusts Registra- 


tion Act 1936. It is not known what 
Christian or Catholic Trusts exist but there 
seems to be no Act on the subject. If we take 
the corpus of all these Trusts put together 
it runs into an extremely large figure. 

In a scheme of total organised welfare of 
the community we are concerned wth all 
the above trusts except those that are 
purely meant for reli^ous worship, temples 
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etc. Barring that, we have 1132 Trusts which 
is not a small number and it should be the 
conscious attempt of the government to 
bring them together. Majority of these 
Trusts are to be found m Bombay City. The 
following combinations may be tried out: 

(1) Sadavrats and Annakhshetras, caste 
dinners, Dharmasalas, Feeding of Brahmins 
etc. feeding of animals and birds 

(2) Advancement of Education, Library 
and reading rooms 

(3) Medical relief, sanatoria 

(4) Relief from Poverty. 

The first combination deals with feeding 
and housing, the second with education, the 
third with health and the fourth with 
poverty. We do not know what Trusts are 
included under ‘general’ classification but if 
these Trusts have no definite aims, their aims 
may be defined by a reference to court or if 
they have multiple aims these Trusts may go 
with those blocs where their part aims are 
identical, for instance, housing, education, 
health or poverty. In that case the Trusts 
may have to join more than one bloc. 

First of all the Trusts must have uniform 
methods of treating its clients and as such 
there must be uniformity of application forms 
covering all family particulars of the client 
and the income. For finding the eligibility 
of the client to the specific relief applied 
for there must be a uniform method of 
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judgment. For that a body like the liaison 
committee or the education committee as the 
case may be must be empowered to report 
and recommend as is being done by Parsis. 
Such a recommendation can be conveyed to 
the central administrative body of the ‘bloc’ 
in question and the application thus dis- 
posed of. The question of giving relief is 
of next importance. Whether such a relief 
is to come from the pooled resources at the 
disposal .of the administrative body or 
whether it is to be allocated to separate 
Trusts according to their intake ability needs 
consideration. The composition of a central 
body would be rather clumsy if it is to follow 
the basis of corpus amount pooled. If there 
is a clause providing one crore of rupees as 
qualification to send one representative the 
number of representatives will automatically 
be small. Those under one crore may have 
option to combine upto the value of one 
crore and appoint a representative jointly. 
The conclusion in this kind of scheme is 
obvious. We work for the maximum good 
of the maximum number. There will be 
uniformity of method in judgment and 
treatment of cases. As regards investigation 
and follow up work on sound systematic 
lines graduates of the schools of social work 
in Bombay and Delhi are available. If the 
Bombay State can make this idea a success 
it will act as a torch bearer to- other States 
in respect of their Social Welfare. 


COORDINATION OF SOCIAL WORK- ITS POSSIBILITIES AND 

DIFFICULTIES 

Mrs. Mary Clubwalla & Venkataraman 


Advanced countries like America and 
England have demonstrated that social work 
of different categories can be successfully co- 
ordinated and social work thereby can be 
rendered more efficient avoiding duplication 
and overlapping. India in her new set up. 
may, well consider whether coordination of 


social services on the American or English 
model will be for the good of the community 
as a whole. 

It will be readily agreed that there is an 
imperative^ need for the co-ordination of 
social services in India. Agencies engaged 
in social work suffer, from several drawbacks 
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which require to be set right in the interest 
of social efficiency and economy. Duplica- 
tion and overlapping, narrow exclusiveness, 
lack of resources in men and money, want 
of specialised and properly trained personnel 
arc some of the defects from which social 
sciwice agencies in India suffer. All these 
defects can be rectified and the social ser- 
vice agencies rendered more efficient if an 
attempt is made to coordinate the activities 
of such agencies on proper lines without in- 
terfering with the autonomy and freedomT 
of the affiliating social agencies. The object 
of such coordination is the maximum utili- 
sation of the man power and the material 
resources of the affiliating agencies for the 
gi'eatest good of the country. ' 

Concepts of Coordination. — ^It is neces- 
sary at the outset to bear in mind the follow- 
ing basic concepts of coordination. 

( 1 ) Collection of complete and full infor- 
mation about the several social service 
agencies; 

(2) a correct appreciation of status and 
position of voluntary agencies — need to en- 
courage them and their workers; 

(3) promotion of healthy and beneficial 
relationship among the affiliated social ser- 
vice agencies; 

(4) observance of strict neutrality — con- 
sultation, interview, consent by agreement, 
non-interference with the internal autonomy 
of the affiliating body; 

(5) maintenance of an exchange register 
of the social service agencies and their benefi- 
ciaries, so that steps may be taken to avoid 
over-lapping of functions and cash; 

(6) a systematic survey of the social needs 
of the community to find out any possible 
and important unmet needs so that steps 
may be taken to meet them; 

(7) emphasising points of agreement in 
the case of denominational institutions and 
working, in co-operation with them without 
interfering with their internal autonomy; 


(8) a knowledge of the facilities that 
social service agencies have for carrying on 
their work paid staff and trained workers, 
premises for the office, office hours, office 
furniture and other resources; 

(9) statistics relating to the number of 
social workers, full time and honorary, with 
their qualification, experience and emolu- 
ments; 

(10) ascertaining whether the Association 
is registered under the Societies Registration 
Act and whether it publishes its annual re- 
ports with the audited statement of accounts, 
assets and liabilities; and 

(11) the fixing of the minimum standard 
for co-ordination as the activities of several 
social service agencies may not be effectively 
co-ordinated. 

Methods of Co-ordination. — Co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of social services can be 
achieved through several methods. 

( 1 ) The formation of coordination coun- 
cils as in America consisting of representa- 
tives of agencies engaged in different fields 
of social work. Formation of sub-committees 
of representatives engaged in the same kind 
of work such as youth welfare, women’s 
welfare etc. 

(2) Providing office accommodation to 
young and less prosperous institutions by 
agencies which are in. a position to render 
that kind of help; 

(3) Lending the services- of their staff 
honorarily, office equipment etc. like type- 
writer and furnitirre for such young and 
needy institutions. 

(4) By offeririg them friendly and help- 
ful advice with a view to utilising the man 
power and material resources to the maxi- 
mum extent possible by coordination of their 
activities. 

Guild of service {Madras ) : Its attempts 
at Coordination. — The Guild of Service 
(Seva Samajam), Madras, has been trying 
to coordinate the activities of social service 
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agencies in the city of Madras. The guild con- 
sists of representatives of affiliating agencies 
like women’s agencies, youth association, re- 
ligious bodies, government representatives of 
government agencies and other individuals 
and specialists. Membership is voluntary. 
Over 70 institutions that are and have been 
carrying on social welfare work in the city 
have joined the Guild of Service. 

Members of the guild discuss at their 
meetings problems of common interest. 
These Ad hoc committees after dis- 
cussion make several suggestions for co- 
ordinating their activities or for their co- 
operation in a joint endeavour. Individual 
members noted for their expert knowledge 
and experience in a particular field of Social 
Service are also invited to join these Ad hoc 
committees besides government officials in 
charge of government institutions. Repre- 
sentatives of the affiliated voluntary social 
service agencies serving on these committees 
are given opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the methods of work of other institu- 
tions and profit by their experience. 

Wherever the activities of the Guild of 
Service and the All-India bodies like the 
Servants of India Society, Red Gross and All 
India Women’s Conference were similiar in 
character the All India bodies gave their 
fullest co-operation. It must be admitted 
that the co-ordination of social services in 
Madras by the guild of services is not yet 
complete nor is it yet scientifically evolved. 

Financing Affiliating Agencies. — ^Financ- 
ing the affiliating agencies is a vital feature 
of co-ordination 'of social service activities in 
America. The Guild of Service has been 
financing the affiliated agencies in the follow- 
ing manner. At the meeting of the Guild 
the affiliating agencies place their require- 
ments and if the guild is satisfied after an 
inquiry into the needs of that agency it ap- 
peals for funds from its members. Other-' 
wise, the Guild arranges for a Flag day, or 
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a variety entertainment or a Cabaret, The 
money realised from these programmes arc 
distributed to agencies in need of help ac- 
cording to their requirements. The Machi- 
nery for financing affiliating agencies by the 
guild of semces requires to be put on a 
move efficient and organised basis. The com- 
munity chest idea has to be popularised 
though at first it may meet with some oppo- 
sition. The scheme may have to be modified 
to suit Indian conditions. 

The Provincial Welfare Fund. — In addi- 
tion to the guild of sci-vice there is another 
organisation called the provincial welfare 
fund from whicli substantial grants are given 
for medical and hospital work for- improv- 
ing medical and hospital facilities for pati- 
ents. Its scope being limited, its funds are 
not available for other social service agen- 
cies in the province. 

Long Established Institutions. — Long esta- 
blished social seivice institutions which have 
built up resources and endowments and 
have a record of good work to their credit 
have an important part to play in coordi- 
nating the activities of younger and smaller 
social service agencies. 

Long established institutions may help the- 
younger and less prosperous institutions to 
maintain their efficiency and permanency 
and continuity by lending the services of 
their experienced workers gratis or charging 
a nominal fee for their, services. 

Coordination of social work in India is 
a new idea. While communal, religious and 
parochial considerations may militate against 
such coordination it is quite possible by care- 
ful propaganda and no less than by practical 
working of the idea of co-ordination' 
to bring about the co-ordination of 
several organisations whether they are 
communal, religious or parochial. Care 
should be taken not to offend the sentiments 
of an organisation however unreasonable it 
may appear to be. Unity in essentials and 


10 
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charity in non-essentials must be the watch- 
word in any attempt to co-ordinate the acti- 
vities of social services in India. - The fears 
and suspicions of affiliating bodies can be 
dispelled only when the co-ordination body 
persists in its good work and gives proof of 
its sincerity, impartiality and high idealism 
and thus win the confidence of every affiliat- 
ing body. When this is achieved even those 
institutions which keep aloof will be induced 
to come and join the co-ordinating agency. 
More than propaganda, concrete achieve- 
ment in the directions mentioned above 
will be a great potent influence for inducing 
social service organisations to join the co- 
ordinating agency. 

It is admitted that co-ordination of social 
services requires an efficient machinery and 
a staff fully trained in the theory and prac- 
tice of social Work. At present facilities for 
training social workers in India are far too 
inadequate and when we talk of co-ordina- 
tion we must realise that co-ordination with- 
out an experienced and efficient staff to run 
not only the co-ordinating agency but the 
affiliating bodies will at best be only ametu- 
rish. In every province there must be a 
school for training social workers. Besides, 
refresher courses for older social workers 
should also be arranged so that they may be 
enabled to understand some of the latest 
developments in the science and art of social 
work. It is no less important that the per- 
sonnel chosen by organisations should have 
the requisite mental makeup for social work, 
a certain amount of idealism and a spirit of 
service. When we have in each affiliating 
organisation knowledgeable and understand- 
ing social workers, there will be no need for 
any interference by the co-ordinating body 
in the internal management or affairs of the 
affiliating body. In fact if we want to make 
a success of co-ordination of the social 
services in India we must guarantee the 
autonomy of every affiliating unit. • Another 
important condition for making social work 


effective is . that social workers must b* 
decently remunerated and duly respected by 
the public and the official world. 

Co-ordination of social services: To be 
effective, it is necessary to bring within the 
ambit of the co-ordinating agency the agen- 
cies of the government working for social 
welfare. In America private voluntary 
social service agencies do not receive any 
help from government. But in India all 
well established organisations receive grants- 
in-aid from the Government. So it is neces- 
sary in our effort to avoid duplication and 
overlapping of effort and expenditure what 
the government is doing in different spheres 
of social welfare. It is necessary therefore 
that government agencies also should be re- 
presented on the co-ordination body. An 
agreement will have to be reached in respect 
of social service in the country between gov- 
ernment and voluntary agencies so that 
duplication and overlapping may be avoid- 
ed, Opportunities should be provided for 
the representation of both the agencies to 
come together as often as possible so that 
by exchange of views, mutual discussion and 
sharing of each other’s experience they may 
profit themselves. It is with this idea in 
view that the guild of service threw open 
its membership to the representatives of gov- 
ernment institutions on the same basis as for 
voluntary agencies. Government agencies 
however should not receive any financial 
help from the financing agency. 

Possibilities of co-ordination. — ^The experi- 
ence gained by the guild of service in its 
attempt to co-ordinate social service acti- 
vities in the city of Madras makes one be- 
lieve that co-ordination in a systematic and 
more expensive scale is possible despite the 
many shortcomings in our society. Religious 
and communal bodies working for the social 
amelioration of the people belonging to their 
faith and community are likely to view with 
suspicion any attempt at co-ordination. But 
such exclusive bodies have joined the guild 
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of services and have given their fullest co- 
operation to the guild in its attempt at co- 
ordination. 

Difficulties.— have to face two diffi- 
culties that may militate against co-ordina- 
tion. One is the religious sentiment and the 
other is the communal loyalty of certain 
organisations. Such difficulties cannot be 
solved either by force or by compulsion, but 
by persuasion, toleration, discussion and 
mutual agreement. As has been observed 
already the object of co-ordination is to 
avoid overlapping and duplication and to 
provide financial aid for the affiliating 
bodies. While copying the American com- 
munity chest in India we have to bear in 
mind the following: — 

Social service agencies get grants-in-aid 
from the government and people belonging 
to a faith or community contribute to the 
upkeep of their organisation. When a 
community chest is started, will the govern- 
ment continue the usual grant-in-aid and 
will the people belonging to a faith or com- 
munity freely give to the community chest? 
Will it be possible for the community chest 
to enlist the sympathies of this class of people? 
Will it be economical for the community 
chest to undertake the collection? There is 
a possible danger arising out of the com- 
munity chest though it may be only tem- 
porary. Further the community chest if and 
when started should not adversely affect the 


help from the public that voluntary bodies 
arc already receiving. Another question to 
be considered is whether the government 
will continue its grant-in-aid to its voluntary 
agencies on the same basis as now after the 
community chest begins to function. Before 
we take up coordination we have to fulfil 
some of the essential commissions for co- 
ordination such as directory, a school for 
training social workers and a bureau of 
research and study. 

Taking all aspects of the problem into 
consideration co-ordination of social sciwicc 
activities in India is possible but the scheme 
has to be well thought out so as to meet 
the peculiar needs and circumstances in the 
country. The guild of service being aware 
of all the limitations and difficulties has 
been attempting co-ordination which to 
many may not appear to be on all fours 
with similar attempt either in America or 
in England. 

While we should take note and profit 
by the experience of the American and 
English systems it is necessary to modify 
the schemes of co-ordination to suit the 
genius of India and meet the conditions 
peculiar to' India. Co-ordination of Social 
Service activities is certainly possible and 
the difficulties mentioned are not insuperable 
as they can be resolved by toleration and 
mutual discussion and agreement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL SESSION 


Section III : Co-ordination of Social Work 
— Its possibilities and difficulties: — 
Chairman: Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee 
Secretary: Mr. P. N. Saxena 
Recorder: Mr. V. M. Kulkarni 
The recommendations of the Conference 
are as under: — 

1. In each city there should be set up a 
council of Social Service Agencies” for 
bringing about co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion in all activities undertaken by private 


and public agencies in the field of social 
service. With this object in view the Indian 
Conference of Social Work or its Provincial 
Branches should, wherever possible, take the 
initiative in establishing such councils of 
Social Service Agencies. 

2. The councils of Social Seivice Agencies 
should take steps for the promotion of the 
idea of “Community Chest” and “Joint 
Campaign for raising funds required for 
social work. 
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3. Councils of Social S^ei'vice Agencies 
should further take measures to bring to- 
gether Charity Trusts working in the same 
city or region having similar aims and .ob- 
jects for efficient administration and co-ordi- 
nation of their activities. 

4. In a secular state the handicap, igno- 
rance and social inadequacy of every per- 
son, to whatever caste, creed and sect he 
belongs is of concern to the public and the 
State. While caste and religious institutions 
often have undertaken social work effici- 
ently, it is expected that in the future set-up 
of Social Services their role will be increas- 
ingly taken up by public trusts or the State 
and organised on regional basis. 

- 5. The Conference recommends that 
both Central and Provincial Governments 
should early take up appropriate social 
welfare legislation, especially in fields where 


the efforts of voluntary social' scivicc 
agencies have already borne fruit. 

6. The Indian Conference of Social Work 
and its branches should formulate integrated 
plans of social services ' to be undertaken at 

(а) National, 

(б) Provincial, and 

(c) Local Government levels, 
and submit them to the appropriate autho- 
rities. 

7. The Indian Conference of Social Work 
strongly emphasises the need of immediate 
functional co-ordination of various social 
services undertaken by the different depart- 
ments of the various ministries of the Cen- 
tral and the Provincial Governments. It 
further urges that before Ministries of 
Social Welfare are set up, such co-ordination 
and integration should be brought about as 
would avoid waste, overlapping and in- 
efficiency. 


SOCIAL WORK IN INDUSTRY 
Miss Dorothy Moses 


The Industrial revolution is barely a 
hundred years old in India. Consequently 
we are seeing some of the worst aspects of 
exploitation by short sighted industrialists 
anxious only to make quick money. The 
human element in the cost of production 
has been so badly neglected that there has 
been a steady deterioration in the worker’s 
productive capacity as well as that of his 
morale. He is, therefore, willing to listen to 
anyone who offers him a ready made solu- 
tion, thereby creating crises leading to all 
sorts of breakdowns in social, economic and 
even ethical values. In trying to bring about 
some adjustment in the relationship between 
the employer and the worker and in trying 
to create conditions that would help the 
worker to function most effectively one' can 
not -expect just one group alone to work the 
miracle. It is too high and complicated a 
job to be done either by the state, the em- 


ployer or the worker alone. His well-being 
can be achieved only through the concerted 
efforts of all three bodies. Not one of them 
could afford to function alone nor even feel 
that it was competent to bring about the 
well-being of the worker without the co- 
operation of others. 

The feeling that the welfare state especi- 
ally in its early stages of growth in no way 
solved the problems of particular groups 
was almost universal in England and they 
still feel that the welfare state has much to 
achieve. 

In the United States altogether a diffe- 
rent philosophy prevailed. The whole his- 
torical background of this country encourage 
a tendency for the- ordinary individual to 
have unlimited confidence in himself an 
in his capacity to work miracles as he ha 
seen his father or his grandfather accom- 
plish before him. Compared with this stur- 
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diness of spirit, the despair, the spirit 
of dependence, the apathy and lack of 
confidence in the Indian worker is de- 
plorable. The worker in the U. S. A., ic- 
sented any tendency towards paternalism 
either by the state or the employer. He felt 
that he ^vas capable of providing for his own 
welfare through his trade unions and did 
not \vant to be beholden to anyone for what 
he enjoyed. 

This, however,, is one side of the picture 
and one that ought to be an inspiration to 
workers everywhere, that if they have 
enough confidence in themselves and if 
other conditions arc also favourable they 
too should be able to provide for their own 
needs. On the other hand the American 
scene in 1947 from other angles especially 
the one in which Taft and Hartly had been 
successful in limiting the rights of workers 
presented a different picture. This made 
one to realise that in spite of all their achieve- 
ments the American worker and his trade 
unions could only flourish if certain favour- 
able conditions were made possible through 
the authority of the state. If the state did 
not step in and guarantee minimum living 
and working conditions they would not be 
able to enjoy the fruits of their struggle. 
Again since all trade unions were not fabul- 
ously wealthy there existed whole groups of 
workers who even if they lived in a prosper- 
ous country like the United States never 
enjoyed even a few of the benefits that rich 
unions provided for its members. Equality 
of treatment could only be assured by an 
authority higher than the employing body 
and the workers needed someone to whom 
they could turn v/hen crises within indus- 
try arose. 

Trade unions were strong in the Northern 
states of the U.S.A. but were very weak in 
the south because of the backwardness of the 
people! Consequently there was a great deal 
of paternalism sometimes to the point where 


employers did everything for their workers 
so that they might not be persuaded to join 
trade unions. This had a degenerating 
effect on the personality of the worker for it 
made him love dependence and even blind- 
ed him to the fact that he was enjoying 
gratis what other •'.vorkers had fought so, 
hard to obtain. They were taking “free rides” 
as a Trade Unionist neatly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

These would make clear some of the pro- 
blems that arc involved when one takes up 
for consideration the welfare of the workers 
in industiy. As India .speeds up her indus- 
trialisation it becomes apparent that this 
change from an agricultural to an industrial 
economy is creating new needs and new pro- 
blems. Older industrialised countries have 
had to face them too and now that India is 
passing through the same phase she needs 
guidance and advice as to how she can 
best promote conditions that will contribute 
to the well-being of the workers and also 
conducive and harmonious industrial rela- 
tions. It is only when the worker is happy 
and contented that an atmosphere for con- 
genial industrial relationship leading to in- 
creased productivity is created. For this 
reason it has been customary for the Welfare 
of the industrial worker to receive priority 
in every industrialised country where the 
state has worked up to its responsibilities. 

In order to study the question the subject 
will be discussed under three headings (1) 
Social Work in Industry by the state, (2) 
Social Work in Industry by the Employer 
and (3) Social Work in Industry by the 
Trade Unions. 

Through group discussions we can arrive 
at conclusions which will help us to under- 
stand the scope and content of the welfare 
activities th.at should be undertaken by the 
state, the employers and by workers’ asso- 
ciation like trade unions. We shall also con- 
sider as to where the responsibility of each 
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begins and where it should end. 

From the time a worker enters an indus- 
try and from the time begins to contribute 
to the economic production of his country 
the state begins to feel a responsibility for 
his ivelfare. It manifests its concern by 
passing laws protecting him from the de- 
grading effects of unemployment, ensuring 
good working conditions inside the factory 
and even touching other aspects of his needs 
such as housing, provisions for old age, 
facilities for adequate education and recrea- 
tion. Protection of women workers and 
young persons has always had the special 
attention of any state. In fact welfare legis- 
lation has often started with the needs of 
this particular group. 

There is great need for a new outlook by 
employers in India. The human factor in 
the production of goods can no longer be 
ignored and the employer must look upon 
the. labour as one of the veiy important- 
sources of wealth in a country. Consequent- 
ly he should be looked after with greater 
care and his well-being encouraged by every 
means so that efficiency and productive 
capacity be raised to a high level and the 
employer be made to see the wisdom of 
these actions in the reduced costs of pro- 
duction. 

The folly of paying low wages for long 
working hours will be realised if the em- 
ployer finds that he is constantly having to 
handle labour living in a vicious circle of 
low wages leading to an undermining of his 
health and efficiency which again lowers 
his capacity to earn and so ad infinitum. 
Welfare of the ^vorker in this light cannot 
then be looked upon as a luxury but a social 
responsibility of the employer and one which 
has to be viewed both realistically and 
scientifically. Employers in India must learn 
their lesson before it is too late before forces 
that they cannot control are unloosed and 
even their legitimate profits are taken away 


from them. 

Since ultimate responsibility and autho- 
rity lie in the state, time and again it has 
had to interfere and stop the exploitation of 
one group by another but legislation for 
enforcing welfare measures will never create 
the personal enthusiasm and cordial rela- 
tions that should exist between capital and 
labour. This only comes through mutual 
respect and understanding of each one’s 
contribution to the production of wealth in 
any country. 

Employers should be advised to appoint 
trained people if this schemes for the welfare 
of his workers are to prove a success and if 
he should desire to have a happy and con- 
tented labour force. 

The third and very potent force in any 
industry is the Trade Unions and the role 
that they will play in the future of India. 
Its right to exist has been recognised in every 
country that calls itself democratic for it is 
only through these kinds of associations that 
the worker learns to take his high place in 
the Society. It is through these organised 
efforts that he makes his voice heard con* 
stitutionally and demands his rights as pro- 
mised him by government. Attempts to sup- 
press this body or to develop a paternalism 
by the state and the employer towards the 
worker is apt to dull the effectiveness of 
trade unions for then it cannot function as 
the proper machinery through which an 
enlightened labour force should act. 

One of the most important questions to 
be raised will be the extent to which a trade 
union should be advised to go. Should it 
enter the field of politics itself and through 
political action satisfy the needs of the 
worker or should it be content to function 
only in the social and economic spheres and 
get its demands through bargaining alone? 
India can learn from the experiences of 
other countries where trade unions have 
developed various patterns of functions and 
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after evaluating the gains decide what 
should be the aims and scope of such a 
movement here. 

As we consider these aspects in detail it 
will be well to remember that India’s past 
history and present ^circumstances are such 
that it can not afford to accept any one 
pattern of industrial relationships which has 
proved successful in another country. We 
must evolve a pattern of responsibilities by 
the state, the employer and the worker which 
will spring from the needs of the situations 
themselves and should therefore be most 
conducive to the harmonious functioning 
of all three. We must take into considera- 
tion the indescribable poverty of the masses 
in India, their ignorance and backwardness 
when we discuss what trade unions are doing 
in other countries and not be carried away 
by their achievements there. We must be 
realistic and face the situations as they 
exist and then consider whether it is not 
more profitable that at this stage in India’s 
industrial history, we should insist that the 
state take the initiative in providing for the 
welfare of the industrial worker. Should 
we at this stage also suggest that the em- 
ployer share the responsibilities until the 
worker has been educated to this rights, and 
been helped to develop new attitudes that 
will help him to understand his responsi- 
bilities. 

Social work as a new profession is begin- 
ning to be more precise in its definition now. 

The most satisfactory definition of social 
work is the one that includes not only the 
concept of helping people in need but also 
that of helping them in making their own 
adjustments to life building their inner 
strengths and resources so that it ultimately 
develops their capacity to lead satisfying 
and useful lives independent of outside aid. 
We should not stop at clarifying the respon- 
sibilities of the state, the employer and the 
trade unions in promoting . the welfare of 
the industrial worker. In the light of the 


aims and objectives of what social work now 
stands for, we shall have to see how best the 
state can contribute to creating conditions 
which will release the worker ultimately to 
help himself and live creatively; the em- 
ployer should also do to bring about these 
changed attitudes. Last but not least is the 
important role the trade union plays in 
helping the enlightened and self-reliant 
worker to express himself in the most satis- 
factoiy manner. 

With these new prespectives social work 
has very little need for pure charity and 
philanthropy either on the part of the state 
or that of the employer because that only 
leads to further dependency and deteriora- 
tion of one’s capacity to help oneself. Wc 
should not think that we have solved all 
problems if we have solved the problems 
that confront the industrial worker alone. 
Human society will not allow one group 
to advance at the expense of others or by 
ignoring others. India cannot afford to 
spend large sums of money to develop iso- 
lated schemes of welfare for the industrial 
worker alone, while all other groups sink 
deeper and deeper into poverty into lower 
standards of living with undermined health 
as well as morale. If this is done the worker 
will find himself attacked by the same social 
disease again and dragged down to the level 
from which he has been raised. 

In order to avoid this calamity the welfare 
of every group along with that of labour 
should be visualised, planned and put into 
action. Only in this way can India advance 
to its rightful place in the family of nations 
and not be ashamed of its indigence and 
backwardness. Let us start with the welfare 
of the worker in the industry remembering 
at the same time the needs of other groups 
and of the expediency of helping them as 
well for they too are contributing substanti- 
ally to the health and progress of the 
country. 
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At present when our country is being 
industrialised the need for scientific and 
systematic social work in Industry is vital. 
In industry the manpower is an indispensable 
and most important component. The 
modern concept of social work in industry, 
therefore, centres round the most important 
and fundamental need of industry — the 
employee. The human element takes the 
place of precedence — for however good the 
machinery and tlie ra^v material might be 
it is not possible to make the best use of 
them unless the liuman element that is to 
deliver the goods is as efficient as possible 
to begin with and is kept up at that level. 
Each employer should, therefore, endeavour 
to give the employee a better environment to 
make life better, richer and happier for him 
to live. 

Scope and ExUnt of Welfare Work . — 
Welfare work implies both a scientific out- 
look and an assumption by the management 
of some social responsibilities for the wel- 
fare of the worker. The first and fore- 
most aim of welfare work is to achieve 
industrial peace and to maintain harmonious 
employer-employee relationship by keeping 
the labour happy and contented. 

Welfare work covers a wide range of 
varied activities and the type of welfare 
work depends on the nature of the industry, 
the situation of the factory, its size and 
particularly the type of labour it has to 
cater to and several other circumstances 
peculiar to itself. 

Social work in industry is commonly 
known as “Welfare Work” and it constitutes 
one of the" most important functions of the 
management of industrial relations. It may 
be said to comprise all that bears on the 
health, general well-being, safety and effi- 
ciency of the workers. Narrowing the scope 


further it may be said to cover the provision 
of good conditions with regard to heating, 
ventilation, lighting, cleanliness and sanita- 
tion, the prevention of undue fatigue by 
devices such as rest-pauses, change of work 
to break monotony, provision of seats, the 
prevention of accidents, medical care and 
supervision, recreational and educational 
facilities of all kinds, housing, pension and 
gratuity schemes, provident fund schemes, 
thrift schemes, holiday arrangements, free 
transport to and from the place of work and 
residence, provision of mess rooms^ cloak 
rooms, canteen, protection against fire, first 
aid appliances, the provision of protective 
clothing and the selection and training of 
workers. 

Welfare work in other countries. — The 
western democracies like the United 
Kingdom and United States of America 
in particular and the Eastern industrial 
countries like Japan have too well realised 
the necessity and importance of welfare 
work and have incorporated it among the 
chief activities of the state and their indus- 
trial organisations. • 

In America the progress in this sphere 
has been such as to accept welfare work 
as an integral part of a firm’s administration 
just as the upkeep of costly machinery is 
considered. Sinrilarly Soviet Russia has 
considered welfare work as a primary con- 
cern of the state. 

The present position in India. — Labour 
in India is said to be ignorant, illiterate, 
undisciplined, unpunctual, inefficient, mig- 
ratory in habits and quite unstable in 
character. To secure a stable class of 
^vorkers it is incumbent on the industrialists 
to make them efficient by providing better 
conditions both inside and outside the 
factory. 
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We see signs which are favourable to the 
evolution of a better economic order. The 
rising tide of mass consciousness, the growing 
sympathy of the progressive employers for 
labour and the increasing recognition of the 
rights of workers by the government are all 
factors which are bound to bring about a 
better relationship between labour and 
capital. 

Apart from the efforts made by the pro- 
gressive employers to foster amicable and 
friendly relationship by providing adequate 
welfare measures the government have 
shown recently considerable sympathy to- 
wards labour and have adequately made 
provision in recent labour legislation for 
workers’ welfare, safety and general well- 
being. 

Some suggestions to employers : — In the 
light of the existing conditions following 
suggestions may be considered by the 
employers: 

(1) Each employer should seek to sur- 
round the workers with the best material 
environment which his special circumstances 
and the conditions of his industry render 
practicable. , In order to meet this require- 
ment each employer should set aside a por- 
tion of his profits for welfare activities. 

(2) Each employer should realize that 
the handling of the operatives and the 
provision of suitable working conditions for 
them are much more important than the 
factory or its machinery. The factory must 
not only have economic considerations, but 
must also see to the care and convenience 
of its operatives, because one-third of an 
operative’s life is to be spent within the 
factory. 

(3) Each employer should set up a 
Department, of Industrial Relations or 
Personnel Management which may be en- 
trusted with the following activities: 

(I) Initial selection, medical inspec- 
tion and initiation schemes. 

(II) Care for comfort and health in 

11 


work by attention to lighting, 
heating, ventilation, sanitation, 
seating, canteens, cloakrooms, 
first aid, dentistry, chiropody, 
assistance during sickness, holi- 
days and endeavours to avoid 
over-time and short-time. 

(Ill) Educational assistance, both tech- 
nical and non-technical, linking 
up with and in extension of that 
provided by Local Authorities 
(and backed by a promotion 
scheme where possible), and also 
the wider development which can 
be obtained through Works Com- 
mittee, Thrift Schemes, Sugges- 
tions Committees. 

(IV) Recreational and Social Activi- 
ties which provide healthy re- 
laxation and help, by a Com- 
mittee system to develop initia- 
tive through experience gained 
in managing other people. The 
aim should be to make these 
self-supporting so far as running 
expenses are concerned and not 
competitive with other local 
activities. 

(V) The development of personality 
through such activities as Hob- 
bies, Exhibitions, Magazines, and 
Dramatic and Musical Societies. 

(VI) The provision of Physical Train- 
Sports and Camps where 
desirable and in demand. ' 

(VII) Provision of co-partnership and 
other profit sharing schemes, 
pension and unemployment funds, 
and where necessary, housing 
accommodation. 

(VIII) Redressal of grievances of em- 
ployees. 

It should, however, be necessary for the 
efficient administration and organisation of 
the above activities to engage specialists as 
Industrial Relations as Officers, Personnel 
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Managers and Welfare supervisors and 
that all concerned in the factory realise that 
there must be mutual co-operation and 
mutual acceptance of responsibilities. Special 
training courses for . welfare supervision 
should be organised and conducted with the 
help and assistance of the Universities and 
Schools of social welfare work so as to 
provide good and efficient leadership to the 
Industry for the organisation and administ- 
ration of welfare activities. 

(4) It should be made obligatory on 
employers of more than 100 workers to set 
up a canteen where meals may be purchased 
by the workers inside the factory or in the 
immediate vicinity. 

(5) Efforts should be made by employers 
to bring down the rate of accidents through 
better lighting, strict instructions to the 
management to teach safety measures to 
inexperienced workers, fencing of dangerous 
machinery; colouring of mobile and immobile 
parts of machinery, and issue of instructions 
to workers in safety through exhibition of 
Posters, charts, films, slides, etc. The app- 
ointment of a “Safety Officer” in a factory 
is a novel feature of the present day British 
industry which has contributed very largely 
towards the reduction of all avoidable 
accidents in factories. It is essential if 
accidents are to be avoided to appoint a 
specially qualified “Safety Officer” to in- 
struct the workers in the proper use of 
machinery and to cultivate among them 
“Safety First” habit. 

(6) The local development of welfare 
work outside the factories • should be en- 
trusted to a staff of well-experienced and 
qualified Welfare. Officers who should work 
in close collaboration with ‘Welfare Advisory 
Panels’ consisting of local representatives 
of voluntary and other representative or- 
ganizations. The main duties of these 
officers should be to try to secure through 
the appropriate authorities' ffiat the. work- 


people- especially those engaged in important 
production work have satisfactorj' accom- 
modation; that there are satisfactory arran- 
gements for them to get meals and other 
necessities and to travel to and from their 
work; that there is suitable provision for 
recreation; and that, where required, pro- 
vision is made for the care of young children 
of mothers working in factories. 

(7) The special needs of children of indu- 
strial workers for their enjoyment and 
amusement should not be overlooked, and 
specially equipped children’s play centres, 
consisting of swings, see-saws, giant slides, 
ocean waves and merry-go-rounds should 
be set up in labour localities. Voluntary 
helpers may be recruited to assist in the 
organisation of these play centres. 

(8) The shopping problems of industrial 
workers, particularly married women should 
be solved as far as possible by calling 
meetings of representatives of all the interests 
concerned in areas where difficulties arise. 
If possible orders for articles required by 
each woman worker may be placed in ad- 
vance with the shopkeepers and articles 
kept ready to be taken away merely by 
calling at the shops instead of queuing and 
waiting for them for long hours. Wherever 
feasible arrangements should be made by 
the employers to release the woman worker 
for an hour or so for shopping purposes 
during working hours. 

(9) Industrial workers living a^vay from 
home and falling sick should be specially 
looked after. Employers should be asked 
to ensure that workers who fall sick arc 
fully aware of the facilities available for 
their care and treatment, and that the 
worker’s relatives are communicated with 
in case of serious illness or special emergency. 

(10) A special Scheme for the establi- 
shment of ‘Rest Houses’ should be introduced 
by the employers to meet the needs of 
workers requiring ‘ rest after the strain of 
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continuous work but not hospital or medi- , (12) Special rehabilitation centres should 
cal treatment ’ The rest break would serve be set up for the industrial workers in co- 
as a preventive measure to avoid illness operation with Government where adequate 
and breakdown for the industrial worker provision should be made for psyeho-ther- 
suffering from the effects of accumulated aphy, medicotheraphy and occupational 
fatigue.’ Experience goes to show that very theraphy. Through the medium of these 
often a long period of illhealth has been rehabilitation centres a new purpose of so- 
caused by workpeople carrying on at work cial well-being of the industrial workers 

too long and going to their medical prac- will be served in the restoration of the 

titioner too late. If everyone in industry injured worker to health, to confidence and 
takes a lively interest in the problem of in many cases to his own job. 
rest break, it will result in earlier treatment In times of depression there may be a 
and probably avoid lost time altogether. tendency for employers to ciit down on 
(11) The State, the employers and the welfare expenditure and here it is that 
public authorities should be asked to colla- Government should play its part by insisting 

borate in the task of organising camps and that the maintenance of the worker in 

holiday centres for industrial workers, comfort and in health, is a necessary and 
Holiday camps and Centres should be set desirable objective of social and industrial 
up amidst ideal surroundings for providing policy. 

holiday makers fresh air, rest recreation Welfare ideals'. — The employer should 
and companionship. Games and expedi- conceive of a factory as a place where labour 
tions should be arranged at these Centres should wear a smiling .face, . and any success 
and facilities should be made available for attained springs from the fact that material 
swimming, indoor and outdoor recreation, development has marched shoulder to 
boating, concerts, dancing, exhibitions, pa- shoulder with the workers, heartened by a 
geants, bands, displays, parades, lectures, fresh conception of the dignity of labour, 
debates and discussions etc. It should be It should be a cherished ambition of all 
impressed upon the workers and the em- employers that their factories may ever be 
ployers that holidays can only be justified a place where labour shall wear a smiling 
if those who take them, return fitter than face and be assured of worthy and agreeable 
before for their jobs. amenities. 

RECOMMENDATION OF THE THIRD ANNUAL SESSION 
Section IV: Social Work in Industry: 

Chairman: Miss Dorothy Moses trial workers. 

Secretary: Mr. S. N. Ranade 2. A, Welfare Trust Fund. 

Recorder: Mr. Shyam Mohan This Conference recommends to the Gov- 

1. Medical Inspection of Factories. ernment that a Welfare Trust Fund should 

This Conference recommends that Pro- be constituted for each industry or under- 
vincial Governments should take upon them- taking as the case may be, and contributions 
selves to immediately strengthen and’ enlarge to this Fund should be made by the State 
the existing Factory Inspectorate with a from public revenues, by the industry from 
view to ensuring enforcement of the existing profits and by labour from fines Fund 
Labour Legislation especially in the matter' unpaid wages and. unpaid bonus when thev 
of safety, health and welfare of the Indus- lapse, and that the administration of the 
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Fund should be in the hands of a Joint 
Board consisting of representatives of Gov- 
ernment employers and employees inside the 
factories and outside. 

Bj Welfare Officers. 

This Conference recommends that a sepa- 
rate cadre of Welfare Officers should be 
established by law with powers and duties 
clearly laid down and that the recruitment, 
conditions and service and terms of employ- 
ment of such officers should be in the hands 
of the Joint Board in-charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Welfare Trust Fund for each 
industry or undertaking as the case may be. 

3. Institute of Industrial Welfare. 

This Conference recommends that an All 
India Institute of Industrial Welfare, Psy- 
chology, Medicine and Hygiene should be 
established by the Central Government as 
early as possible. 

4. Personnel Officers. 

This Conference recommends that em- 
ployers should realise the value of employ- 
ing fully trained and qualified or experi- 
enced personnel officers who should be not 
only given a status in management organi- 
zation but also invested with wide powers 
to do their jobs thoroughly and effectively. 

5. Training for Personnel Management. 

In view of India’s needs for improved 
labour management relations in industry, 
the Conference recommends that the Gov- 
ernment, Industry and the Trade Unions 
should encourage and develop schemes for 
the training of personnel officers. The em- 
ployers should be requested to co-operate 
with institutes for the traiining of such officers 
so that a most comprehensive training will 
be imparted to the students — a training 
which should be based more on practical 
rather than theoretical aspects of labour 
relations. 


6. Indebtedness. 

This Conference recommends that Gov- 
ernment through appropriate legislation 
should take steps like declaring a morato- 
rium, scaling down of debts, regulating 
money-lending in order to provide relief 
to the industrial workers. 

7. Housing. 

This Conference reiterates its recommen- 
dations in respect of Housing submitted at 
the last session of the Conference and recom- 
mends that Housing should be given top-pri- 
ority and the programme of building one- 
million houses formerly announced by the 
Government should not be abandoned. It 
suggests that if the existing conditions do 
not permit the building of permanent struc- 
tures, semi-permanent structures on a large 
scale should be put up. 

It also recommends that with a view to 
providing adequate and hygienic housing 
accommodation for working class people, the 
State should provide legislation to the effect 
that every industry employing 1000 or more 
workers should provide residential accom- 
modation for at least 50% of workmen at 
a rent not exceeding 10% of pay and also 
regulate the terms and conditions on which 
such houses may be let. 

8. Education. 

This Conference considers education of 
workers as a necessary condition of the suc- 
cessful implementation of welfare program- 
mes and recommends that the Central and 
Provincial Governments should expedite the 
plans for compulsory primary education. 

9. Social Security. 

This Conference recommends that com- 
prehensive schemes of social security should 
be introduced by the Government and as a 
step in that direction group insurance of 
workers by the employers should be adopted. 
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Pandit H. N. Kunzru, declaring the Ex- 
hibition on “Social Work Abroad” open at 
5 p.m. dwelt upon the role of exhibitions 
as a very effective and impressive medium 
of visual education and stressed the import- 
ance of such an unique exhibition. 

The exhibition which was arranged in 
the University Convocation Hall proved to 
be of immense educational value to social 
workers in India. The exhibition was an 
attempt to portray pictorially various aspects 
of the growth and development of social 
work in countries more advanced in this 
field. 


The countries that responded to the in- 
vitation of the Conference to present the 
picture of social work in their respective 
lands were U.K., U.S.A., Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Norway. Besides, some inter- 
national agencies such as the UNESCO, 
W.H.O., the Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., the 
UNICEF and the Social Affairs Division 
of the United Nations also participated. 

The fields of social work that the exhi- 
bition covered were Child Welfare, Welfare 
in Industry, Relief and Rehabilitation, Rural 
Social Work and Training in Social Work. 


SYMPOSIUM ON ‘SOCIAL WORK ABROAD’ 
Social Welfare in the United States 


The first meeting of the symposium on 
“Social Work Abroad” was held on 26th 
December 1949 when Miss Evelyn Hersey, 
Social Welfare Attache to the American 
Embassy in India, spoke on “Social Services 
in the U. S. A”. Dr. J. M. Kumarappa 
presided. 

Social welfare programmes, planning and 
trends of any nation in the world cannot be 
adequately described in a short period. Time 
certainly does not permit painting an 
adequate picture of social welfare in a huge 
changing country like my own. The United 
States of America is a comparatively young 
nation — still being builded by, and of groups 
from all parts of the world — of all races, 
creeds and cultures. 

Basic human needs and problems are the 
same everywhere. Each human being needs 
sufficient food, shelter, clothing, help in 
health problems, a chance to grow, earn, 
learn and enjoy some leisure, in his child- 
hood, in adulthood and in old age. Every- 
one needs sound family life and some warm 
human relationships. 

Methods of meeting these human needs 


depend on the philosophy and goals envi- 
sioned by the group or nation itself on its 
resources and on cultural patterns. In the 
climate of a totalitarian state, where the goal 
is the individual’s use to the State, this goal 
will predetermine the goals of that nation’s 
“social welfare” programme. In a nation the 
philosophy of which emphasizes the value 
to freedom of the individual, the social 
welfare programme will be built on this 
base and with this goal. 


must also an 

proach its own problems in its own way, b 

Its own methods conditioned by its ow; 
human and economic resources. Thes 
methods, if they really are to meet a nation’ 
needs, must grow out of its own cultura 
patterns. Names for services, . their organ! 
zation and structure, as well as methods o 
approach must necessarily vary. 

In the United States of America th 
emphasis of social welfare planning ha 
been on the individual, the family and th 
cornmunity. One might define simply th 
goal of social welfare planning th 
United States as follows— to help ever' 
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individual in attaining his own highest 
stature, mentally, physically, emotionally, 
socially and economically, by trying to help 
him free himself from any bonds which 
prevent this growth — either within himself 
or in his environment. 

All social welfare planning, in the United 
States and elsewhere, has two phases one 
curative, one preventive. Social services 
rush to the aid of sufferers from a flood, 
but good social planning tries to find 
means of preventing floods. Both types of 
programmes must go side by side, and neither 
can be neglected. 

Another factor which must be considered 
when looking at social services in the United 
States is the changing, growing quality of 
all services for people. Social welfare 
methods and thinking are very different now 
than tliey were 50 years ago, even 10 years 
ago. I am also sure that the next few years 
will see many changes. We social workers 
are learning by experience, by our mistakes, 
our successes, and by adding constantly to 
our knowledge and understanding. Then, 
too, conditions change; needs change, and 
services must also change. 

One characteristic of American Social 
Work and Social Services is the prominent 
part played by privately initiated, sponsored, 
and operated non-governmental social 
agencies, and the wide participation of the 
majority of citizens in their support, use and 
operation. In fact, in the United States, 
private groups of individuals have done the 
pioneering, and still carry a large part of 
American social services — playgrounds, 
children’s agencies, family counciling, health 
agencies, etc. Sometimes it has been a 
religious group, sometimes just a group of 
neighbours or assorted citizens who have 
seen a need, • come together and try to 
meet it. Perhaps a group of men see that, 
in a certain neighbourhood, the children have 
no place to play. They get together, dig in 


their pockets, ask their friends, buy a plot 
of land, and start an organization. At first, 
it is true, that many of these efforts were 
initiated by the financially privileged persons 
who wanted to do for others. Now, however, 
social welfare participation has grown and 
spread. In an average American town, the 
butcher, the car conductor, the employer, 
the trade union member all contribute. 

Another characteristic of American social 
work is the large amount of co-operation and 
co-ordination of these thousands of social 
agencies. 

The movement towards co-operation began 
with groups getting together to confer on 
common interests. The ’ United States 
National Conference of Social Work celebra- 
ted its 75th anniversary two years ago. The 
1949 United States Social Work Year Book 
lists 546 National social work agencies 
(federations and councils like the National 
Tuberculosis Association) . State and local 
social work conferences and agencies have 
also been set up. 

Most American cities now have three 
co-ordinating agencies — sometimes these are . 
all part of the functions of one agency, 
sometimes there are three agencies. 

1. Councils of social agencies. These 
councils are federations of social agencies in 
a community founded to assist in co-opera- 
tion and social planning.- , 

2. The second is the Social Services Ex- 
change. Here the agencies register the in- 
dividual in which they are interested, so that 
there can be co-operation between agencies 
in helping individuals. 

3. The third co-ordinating agency is the 
Community Chest. The “Chest” is the joint 
fund raising organization for the social 
agencies in the Community. Once a year 
hundreds, sometimes thousands of volunteer 
workers, recruited from wealthy indus- 
trialists, school teachers, employees or trade 
union members canvas homes and places of 
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vvork collecting contributions for the year’s 
budgets of the city’s social agencies. 

These workers not only call on persons 
who may give lakhs to the cause but those 
who can give one rupee or one anna, fliis 
wide financial participation means increas- 
ingly larger groups of people interested in 
social service. 

Another interesting characteristic of social 
work in the United States is the emphasis 
in the last 30 years on the importance of 
training for social work. 

In the beginning most of the work was 
done by volunteers who gave of their free 
time. As social work grew everyone saw 
that for certain jobs, full time work was 
needed. Full time workers began to be 
employed, backed and supplemented by 
volunteers. 

As the years passed, it became evident, 
that workers dealing with the needs of 
human beings needed special knowledge and 
training. It is not enough to give a hungry 
man money, but one has to know how to 
help him to become self-supporting. - 

■At first short courses, then schools grew 
up all over the country to meet this demand 
for training for social work. 

In 1949 there were 49 graduate Schools 
of Social Work listed by the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work with 
10,000 students enrolled including 4,026 full 
time graduate students. (There are also 
48 schools giving certified undergraduate 
course in social work). 

Social work in the United States is be- 
coming a profession like law and medicine, 
and the responsible social work positions are 
being filled by these trained workers. 

Volunteer work, however has increased 
rather than decreased during this same 
period. Volunteer workers are found in 
most organizations serving on Boards and 
Committees and supplementing and aiding 
the work of the professional social workers 


can be as devoted, as interested, as under- 
standing. If they arc not, they arc not good 
social workers. A doctor who has training 
in healing the sick, does not lose his interest 
ibut gains more interest. Neither the fact 
of training nor receipt of fees should make 
him less skillful or devoted. 

Another interesting trend in United States 
social work is that away from the institution 
method of approach to many problems 
toward the completely individualized ap- 
proach. Dependent children a hundred years 
ago were sent to almshouses along with sick 
and old and nev.er-do-wcll adults. Next 
came the era of orphanages — ^institutions for 
children. In the last decades. Children’s Aid 
Societies have adopted the Foster Home 
plan, and now an increasing number of 
dependent children are placed in normal 
homes. Here a foster mother and father 
try to give them normal home life. 

This type of care is also being tried for 
old people, where possible, instead of the 
use of “old folks homes”. 

Grovemment participation in social services 
in the United States differs in one respect 
from that in Britain or here in India. The 
custom of government grants to private 
agencies is not followed in the United States. 
Except for grants to certain hospitals, tax 
money is not available to, private social 
service organizations. Go-operation may be 
close; but there is no financial participation 
by government. 

Since the depression in the 1930’s, the 
United States Government social services 
are increasing in number, coverage and 
efficiency. As in India, such services are 
found on the local, state and federal levels, 
(local, provincial, centre government levels) 
intergrated often by grants-in-aid. 

What are some of the social needs and 
social services in the United States? Time 
will only permit us to give a hasty glance at 
a few. 
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I. Education. — School attendance is 
compulsory for all children from 
6 years of age up to 16 years 
of age. Tax supported free schools are 
available to every child through High 
School, (completing preparation for the 
university). There is also an increasing 
number of free tax supported state and city 
universities. 

These schools are now including many 
social services for the students such as voca- 
tional guidance, general counciling, recrea- 
tion, health education and services. Modern 
education is trying to prepare young people 
for life. Vocational courses and schools 
are increasing in number and quality. 

More and more emphasis is being placed 
on facilities for adult education, special 
educational facilities for the handicapped, 
the blind, the deaf, the mentally retarded. 

11. Health Services. — Some of these 
semces are supported by govern- 
ment, some by private funds, and 
include such services as clinics, hospitals, 
visiting nurses, etc. There are national, 
state, and local health departments in all 
parts of the country. These programmes 
attempt to see that each individual receives 
the health services he needs, and that 
adequate health safeguards are set up in 
each community. 

III. Social Insurances. — Government 
social insurances came later in the 
United States than in many countries, 
and is still not adequate in amount or in 
coverage. The United States now has Un- 
employment Compensation; Unemployment 
Insurance, Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
and insurances for veterans. A govern- 
mental plan for Health Insurance is now 
under discussion and is part of president 
Truman’s plan and recommendations. 

IV. Public Assistance. — ^No one; in 
the United States should be hungry 
or unsheltered or unclothed. . At 


first private agencies tried to carry the 
burden of relief to those caught by poverty 
with some local community tax help. When 
the depression in the ‘30’s caught such a 
large number of people— a system of public 
assistance (drawing on federal,, state and 
local tax funds or on state and local tax 
funds) was set up. In almost every state 
now a family or individual in need may 
apply and receive a stipend for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. With this financial aid, 
goes access to health services, or help in 
planning, or help in finding employment. • 

Federal aid is added to state and local 
tax funds for providing aid to the blind and 
the aged. This aid enables those who arc 
able to care for themselves sufficiently to 
live as normal a life as possible in the com- 
munity . instead of being forced by cir- 
cumstances to live in an institution. 

The third type of public assistance is the 
programme called “Aid to Dependent 
Children”. This aid is given to a mother with 
small children whose husband is removed 
from the home by death, or prolonged illness 
or a prison sentence or desertion. This aid 
enables her to stay in the home and take 
care of the children instead of seeking full 
time employment to support them. 

Begging is now illegal in the United States 
and unnecessary. If a person now asks 
alms, he may be sent to the appropriate 
office and receive intelligent constructive 
help. 

V. The Veterans Adrhinistration.— 
The Veterans Administration administers 
benefits for former members of the military 
and naval forces of the United States, and 
also for dependents of disabled veterans and 
survivors of deceased veterans. 

Veterans benefits include — under speci- 
fied conditions — compensation, pensions, 
vocational rehabilitation, education, the 
guarantee of loans for purchase or construc- 
tion of homes, farms, and business property, 
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State has a State prison or pcnitentiai 7 , and 


life insurance, death benefits, officers ictiic- 
ment pay, and physical examination, hospital 
and out-patient treatment or domiciliary 
care. 

VI. The Department of Agriculture.— 
The Department of Agriculture— the far- 
mers’ department gathers and disseminates 
information on a comprehensive range of 
agricultural subjects. This agency conducts 
research in agricultural and industrial 
chemistry, the industrial uses of farm pro- 
ducts, entomology, soils, agricultural engi- 
neering, and economics, marketing, crop and 
livestock production and manufacturing of 
dairy products, human nutrition and home 
economics. 

It makes research results available for 
practical farm and home application through 
extension and experiment station work in 
cooperation with the States. Agricultural 
countries in the United States have county 
extension agents who help to apply the 
Department’s research to the specific needs 
in each locality. These agents are looked to 
for leadership in agricultural matters in their 
communities and are .a direct link between 
the National Government and the individual 
farmer and his family. 

VII. Prisons . — The Federal prison 
system is administered by the United 
States Department of Justice. Life in 
a Federal prison is a regimen ,of 
Mfork, training, and correctional treatment 
combined with intelligent discipline and 
custody. 

There are 28 Federal penal institutions 
of widely differing types and sizes. I’hc 
objective in such variety is to assure the 
proper classification and segregation of 
prisoners according to their character, the 
nature of the offence^ their mental condi- 
tion and other factors. This classification is 
the ■ basis of an individualized system of 
discipline, care, and treatment of the per- 
sons committed to such institutions. (Each 


there arc also local penal institutions. Im- 
prisonment in a Federal institution is for 
persons convicted of violating a Federal 
law.) 

Modern prison practice emphasizes re- 
habilitative treatment including social 
service, education, recreation, and job place- 
ment Older concepts of imprisonment- 
mcrcly to punish the offender and place on 
him the entire responsibility of correction — 
are giving way to more modern penal 
policy of treatment which considers the in- 
dividual in the light of his own as well as 
society’s best interests. This is in no sense 
a principle of “coddling,” but is an effort 
to return to society men and women offen- 
ders who are better conditioned to be res- 
ponsible members of the community. Of 
course, some types of prisoners, such as 
psychopaths, cannot be reached by rehabili- 
tative procedures. 

Juvenile delinquents for the most part are 
taken care of in separate juvenile courts. 
The best children’s courts are equipped with 
psychiatrists, social workers. Each child’s 
needs are studied and an attempt made to 
make a plan which will best help the child. 

VIII. Public Housing Administration. 
The responsibilities of the Public Housing 
Administration include administration of 
Federal funds for public low-rent housing 
and slum clearance projects owned and 
operated by local housing authorities. It is 
a constituent of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency which is the chief housing 
agency of the National Government. 

Few would question the necessity for ade- 
quate housing as an aid in promoting human 
welfare. In the United States, urban fami- 
lies that are self-supporting but unable to 
pay enough for housing to encourage private 
enterprise to build homes which they can 
afford are helped through Government ac- 
tion to achieve the security and advantages 
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of modern lowcost housing. 

The purpose of public low-rent housing 
is to provide decent houses at low rents for 
families of low income. Such housing is 
built only after the local community decides 
that it is needed. Communities in 35 of the 
48 States now have such housing. 

The construction job is undertaken by the 
community’s local housing authorityj through 
private contractors. The land for the pro- 
ject is purchased from owners at fair market 
prices. As a nonprofit public agency, the 
local authority owns and operates the pro- 
ject, establishes the rent scale, selects eligible 
families, takes care of repairs and main- 
tenance, and other management functions. 

A major share of the housing cost is paid 
by tenants in rent. A contribution (equal 
to at least 20 per cent of the Federal share) 
is also made by the local community 
through tax exemption. 

IX, Regional projects . — Regional pro- 
jects in the United States are best 
exemplified by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, established in 1933 as a demo- 
cratic experiment in building up, conserving 
and developing the natural resources of a 
region. The experiment has provided a 
means by which all agencies in the region, 
including Federal agencies. State bureaus, 
local governments and groups, and thousands 
of individuals could join forces and focus 
their efforts toward a common end. 

The Tennessee Valley Region today is 
more prosperous, better able to contribute 
to , the welfare of the Nation, and more 
capable of assuming a greater share of 
national responsibilities than it was in 1933. 
The rate of waste and depletion of resources 
has been retarded. The people are using 
their basic wealth of waters, soils, forests, 
and minerals more efficiently. 

The Tennessee River has been transferred 
from a destructive stream in flood time to 
water system productive the year round. 


Power production has been multiplied 10 
times for the benefit of farm, home and in- 
dustry. Other benefits of the TVA experi- 
ment include greater use of river commerce, 
more fish and. wildlife, malaria control, and 
as industrial economy that has created new 
wealth and income. 

X. Perhaps the most appealing type of 
social service the world over is that which 
centers on children. Every American com- 
munity has social welfare agencies semng 
children. Education of children and the care 
of children who through some misfortune 
have lost their own homes, have already 
been mentioned. Aside from these services, 
private and tax money is poured out literally 
each year to give all children their rightful 
chance. There is work for crippled children, 
mentally handicapped, the blind and the 
deaf. There are numberless organizations 
to provide recreation. Every town and com- 
munity has its playgrounds and parks. 
Private organizations have formed all sorts 
of youth Groups — Scouts, U.W.C.A., 
Y.M.G.A., Y.M.H.A., etc. 

Another widespread type of work to help 
children is the group of agencies working to 
strengthen family life — family counseling, 
parent organizations, maternity health clinics 
prenatal and postnatal care clinics, etc. 

Believing the home to be tlie basic unit 
in a healthy democracy, American social 
work has laid great emphasis on strengthen- 
ing sound home life. Here the child learns 
his first and lasting fundamental lessons in 
human relationships, cooperation and re- 
lation to authority. When sound home life 
breaks down, the life of any democracy is 
endangered. 

I have not had time to describe organi- 
zations working for better labour laws, inorc 
safety protection, various civic organizations 
and those working for protection of civil 
rights, etc. 

Nor have I touched on the widenung 
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agencies for adult recreation, the whole 
camping and hiking movement, neighbor- 
hood houses, and many other agencies. 

Nor have I mentioned the many social 
agencies working to help special groups 
who for some reason need special help. 
Sometimes because of historic reasons, some- 
times because of our community sins and 
mistakes there are groups who have had 
more disadvantages than others. Both pri- 
vate groups and government agencies have 
been set up to help to correct this inequality 
of opportunities; thus you find various groups 
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to help negroes, migrant farm hands, re- 
fugees, newly arrived foreign born immi- 
grants and American Indians. 

May I say in closing how much I appre- 
ciate the opportunity which this conference 
has offered to share in discussion our human 
problems which know no national boundaries 
and to discuss together our search for 
solutions. 

A lively discussion followed Miss Hersey’s 
exhaustive and interesting account of social 
sei-vices in her country. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

At the second meeting of the symposium 
on December 28, 1949, Mr. Dusan Pokor- 
ney of the Czechoslovakian Embassy in 
India read a paper on “The Social Activities 
in Czechoslovakia.” 

By way of introduction, let me give you 
some background to the outline of social 
work, by placing before you a few data 
and figures about Czechoslovakia and her 
economy in general. 

1 . 

Czechoslovakia has a territory of about 
50,000 square miles and a population of 12^ 
millions. Out of this number, about one-third 
depend for their livelihood upon working in 
industries and mines, one-fourth in agricul- 
ture, one-fourth in commerce,, transport, 
civil services and professions; the remaining 
one-eighth of population draw their income 
in the form of pensions from the National 
Insurance Scheme. 

Using another classification we can say 
that about one-third of the total population 
consist of children under 15 and old people 
above 60; thus, the population in working 
age can be estimated at about two-third 
of the total, i. e. at some 8 millions. Out 
of them three to four millions, i. e. about 
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two-fifth are employed. These include 2.2 
million workers and 600,000 employees in 
private employment, and 640,000 persons 
in civil seivices who, however, include all 
the personnel of the country’s railways. 

In the most important sector of the econ- 
omy, the industries and mines, about 1.4 
million persons are producing capital goods 
accounting for about 800,000 and consumer 
goods for about 600,000 persons. 

About 97 per cent of industrial labour is 
working .in nationalized factories which, 
along with National Corporations covering 
the whole of banking, insurance, whole- 
sale distribution and together with co-oper- 
atives, 78% of retail trade, form the pillars 
of the country’s economic system. Out of 
the village population, on the other hand, 
the landless labourers and. poor farmers 
were allotted, under the post-war land re- 
form schemes practically all the arable land 
from some 10 million acres of land which 
formerly belonged to German, Hungarian, 
Czech, and Slovak landowners and was 
redistributed after the war, the State recei- 
ving a substantial part of the non-arable 
land, especially all forests. The scope of 
the land reform may be seen from the fact 
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that the land redistributed amounts to about 
one-third of the used land in Czechoslovakia. 

The professional activities of the majority 
of the country’s 'working population are, 
directly or indirectly, guided by the econo- 
mic plan, the basic provisions of which are 
laid down in a Law passed by the Parlia- 
ment at the beginning of each planning 
period. 

First two year plan . — ^The first Czech- 
oslovak Two Year Plan covered the years 
1947 and 1948. Its aim was mainly, to 
organize the recovery of the country’s pro- 
duction, devastated and disorganized by the 
occupation and war. To appreciate the esti- 
mate of the damages and losses incurred 
upon our economy during the German 
occupation, one must remember that they 
are estimated at about 300 milliards pre-war 
Czecholosvak Crowns; expressed in terms 
of the value of current economic activity, 
this amount represents the Czechoslovak 
national income of six pre-war years. Apart 
from that, at the end of the war the 
countiy’s industrial production was comple- 
tely disorganized by the war time closing 
of factories which produced consumer goods 
and expansion of the metal works produc- 
tion to an extent unbearable for peace time 
economy. 

The rehabilitation and reconstruction 
plan for 1947 and 1948 was successfully 
fulfilled in industry, while an unpreceded 
draught causing a serious harvest failure 
made it impossible to implement the targets 
in agriculture. A rainfall 40 per cent less 
than the normal figure resulted in the 
agriculture falling short of the 1947 targets 
by 20 to 50 per cent. The crop production 
plan for 1948 has, however, been fulfilled. 
The industry exceeded by about 2 per cent 
the Two Year Plan targets in all the 60 
essential items covering about one-half of 
the total industrial output, thus bringing 
the industrial production to a level 10 per 
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cent higher than that of the pre-war peak 
year 1937. The magnitude of this acliie- 
vement of our country’s first economic plan 
will emerge more clearly if we remember 
that; 

(i) the present population of Czecho- 
slovakia is about one-fifth less than it was 
in 1937 and 

(ii) that the industrial production fell 
in the middle of 1945 to about one-half 
of that in 1937 and was, accordingly, in 
the 3J years since the end of war nearly 
doubled. 

Five year plan . — ^This year is the first 
year of the Five Year Plan designed to 
direct the country’s economy in 1949 to 
;1953. I will not dwell here upon its final 
targets because they will become a reality 
only after another four years of hard work, 
and you may expect me to talk, about the 
present. So let me briefly review only 
the results of the Five Year Plan’s actual 
working during the first ten months, i. e. 
during the period ending on October 
30th, 1949. 

The production targets for industry have 
been fulfilled; in fact the actual production 
slightly by 2 per cent exceeded them. 
Compared with the peak pre-war produc- 
tion in 1937, the output of capital goods 
is already now, before the end of the first 
year up by 40 per cent. For instance, the 
present production figures for lignite, coal, 
power, crude steel, and tractors are above 
the 1937 figures by 50, 10, 100, 20 and 500 
per cent respectively. The output of con- 
sumer goods is increasing also, although at 
a slower pace: compared with 1948, the 
cotton and woollen yam production went 
up by 11 and 9 per cent respectively. The 
industrial production as a whole rose, com- 
pared with 1937, by 17 per cent and the 
output per head of population (which is 
now about one-fifth less than before the 
war) by 36 per cent. 
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In agriculture, too, the present estimates 
of production for 1949 show the highest 
post-war yields per hectar and surpass even 
the targets for wheat, lye and barley crop 
envisaged for the last year (1953) of the 
Five Year Plan. By tire end of October, the 
planned number of cattle and pigs was ex- 
ceeded by 5 and 20 per cent respectively. 

In our country’s economic system under 
which The nationalized and state enterprises 
account for about 60 per cent of the total 
national income, the small producers for 25 
per cent and the capitalised sector only for 
less than 15 per cent, the added effects of 
increased production in both industry and 
agriculture brought about a rise in the living 
standard of the people. In the beginning 
of November, the Minister of Planning was 
able to tell the National Assembly that the 
index of real wages is now 50 per cent above 
the pre-war figure, and just a few weeks 
before his speech, the rationing of bread, 
rolls and flour was abolished, new articles 
(meat and meat products) added to those 
already sold on the state free market (the 
number of shops selling free goods having 
been doubled) and the prices on the same 
appreciably reduced, (e. g. radio sets by 
20-40 per cent, ice boxes and bicycles by 
25 per cent tyres and tubes by almost 50 
per cent, soap by 40-50 per cent, toys by 
10 per cent. In this year, the consumption 
of textile goods was about 35 per cent more 
than -in 1948 and this year’s total consump- 
tion is estimated to be by one-fourth higher 
than even in 1937. 

Problem of employment : — Coming after 
this brief introductory survey of Czech- 
oslovak economy to what is usually called 
the social problems and activities, I would 
like to deal firstly with the most important 
question falling under this tenn, i. e. the 
problem of employment which is now facing 
a number of countries in the form of un- 
employment. 
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I am glad to say that our country is not 
among them. There is no unemployment 
in Czechoslovakia. In 1930 more than one 
million men and women were idle and 
starving and even the illfatcd boom in the 
last one or two years before the war did not 
make it possible for our economy to absorb 
them fully again: in 1937 there were, on 
the average, still 400,000 unemployed, the 
industrial employment figure being 10 per 
cent less than in 1929. Now you may go from 
town to town from village to village and you 
would look in vain for an able-bodied person 
who could say that she or he was unable to 
find employment. Our country, too, is 
faced with the problem of unemployment 
only in the form of shortage of labour. 

Shortage of Labour . — Let me illus- 
trate this by a few figures. In the 
middle of 1946 when they began the pre- 
paration of the Two Year Plan, our eco- 
nomists estimated the additional labour 
needed for the fulfilment of the targets at 
nearly 600,000. That the Plan actually did 
provide these jobs may be seen even from 
the still incomplete figures showing that only 
in the following next twelve months, between 
August 1st, 1946 and August 1st, 1947, 
300,000 people were newly employed, the 
industries and agriculture accounting for 
about 220,000 and 80,000 respectively. Even 
this influx of labour did not, however, cover 
the entire requirements. It fell short pf the 
recruitment targets by about 3 per cent the 
demand of building industry, foundries 
and furnaces, and mining having been 
satisfied only by 70, 88 and 92 per cent 
re.spectively. 

Another set of data relating only to the 
industry in Bohemia and Moravia estimates 
the total recruitments in 1946 and 1947 at 
430,000. Thus, in the end of 1947, the total 
number of persons employed in the industry 
was by 130,000 higher than in 1937, in spite 
of the fact that about 350,000 German 
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industrial workers and employees have been 
transferred after the war to Germany and 
the countiy’s population came down by 
about one-fifth. 

The Five Year Plan will, according to 
estimates made in 1948, require additional 
labour to the tune of 500,000, the industry 
only needs about a half of this demand. 
Since, however, practically all the labour 
reserves have been already absorbed, it is 
now becoming exceedingly difficult to find 
workers for all the jobs that are waiting for 
them. It is, therefore, necessary to provide 
•tnanpower for the industry by redirecting it 
from other sectors. During the working of 
the Five year Plan, more than 200,000 people 
from the Civil Services, trade, finance and 
agriculture will be thus entering the factories, 
increasing the nation’s productive power 
and diminishing the burden of the administ- 
rative. 

New Wage System . — The task, however, 
is not only to employ and produce but to 
distribute fairly what has been produced. 
And this leads us to the next important 
question of social policy, to that of wages, 
which is now confronting more than one 
country in the shape of ‘hunger’ wages for 
a considerable part of the working popu- 
lation. 

Before coming to some figures showing 
how the wages of our workers developed in 
the recent years, I would like to say a few 
words about a new wage system which is 
being introduced in our industries. 

As you know, tlie pay scale of the workers 
in Europe is usually differentiated for three 
basic groups: skilled workers, unrskilled 
hands and women; within these broad divi- 
sions, the wage is differentiated for under- 
division defined in tenns of age (in case of 
hands and women) or of the years of em- 
ployment (in case of skilled workers) . 

Characteristic for this type of pay-scale 
is the fact that the wage is the same for 


group of men— men of the same grade of 
professional training and of about the same 
age. The work which is being done by the 
man is relatively unimportant. This type of 
pay scale was developed during the struggle 
of the workers for better wage and was con- 
nected with the man for three main reasons: 

(1) The claim to a certain wage had to 
be stated in terms of something fixed, and 
defining it in terms of jobs would have given 
the employers ample opportunity for 
cheating; 

(2) in the absence of adequate protec- 
tion, the scale of basic wages had to guard 
the worker against a fall in wages at an age 
when his abilities will no longer permit him 
to carry out highly valued jobs; and 

(3) these scales mirrored the fact that 
they were the result of straggle organized in 
the first place by the skilled workers and 
that the employers were inclined to give pre- 
ferential treatment to the employees who 
had more value for them on account of their 
relative scarcity. 

The basic shortcoming of this -system con- 
sists in paying unequal wage for the same 
work, or the same wage for unequal work. 
And this, of course, is unjust. Apart from 
that, it results in the factories taking over 
a burden of social relief within their produc- 
tion costs which should reflect the quantity 
of the work done only. The old wage system 
is, therefore, being replaced by _ one based 
not upon the man but upon the work he iS 
doing. This is, however, enabled only by 
the changes in the country’s economic and 
social structure in general which give the 
workers a firm assurance that the reasons 
inducing them in the past to insist upon tlie 
old way of differentiating the pay-scales no 
longer hold good, the capitalist enterprises 
having been replaced by nationalised corpo- 
rations and the part of the earnings due to 
social considerations having been provide 
for in other non-wage forms. 
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The new wage system is founded upon the 
principle that the basic wage should be 
differentiated according to the demands 
made by the job upon the worker, i.e. the 
whole set of conditions and circumstances 
making this or that work more or less 
difficult. 

The basis of such a wage system must 
necessarily be a classification of jobs accord- 
ing to their objective ‘difficulty’ or ‘value.’ 
The criteria for ascertaining the same in- 
clude; 

(1) the training, education, experience 
and skill necessary; 

(2) the responsibility for material 
damages and for the health, and lives of 
other workers; 

(3) the exertion of muscles and senses 
involved; and 

(4) external influences, such as high or 
low temperatures in humidity, unclean or 
disturbing surroundings and danger of acci- 
dents or illness. 

According to these criteria, the particular 
job is being classified as belonging to one 
of eight categories; the technicians deputed 
to classify the jobs are working in close co- 
operation with the representatives of the 
workers, especially vrith trade union office 
bearers and officials. The characteristic jobs 
of the respective branches of industrial pro- 
duction ordered according to the eight cate- 
gories, constitute a State Catalogue of Jobs 
which has been until now provided for a 
part of metal works, foundries, electricity 
and gas works, chemical and rubber indus- 
tries, part of the food industry, wood-work- 
ing, textile and ceramic works. 

For each of the eight groups a wage — 
first, the time wage — ^is determined. The 
wage for the lowest category of the scale 
must guarantee to the worker an income 
nccessaiy to uphold fully his ability to work 
and a decent standard of living. In the 
last analyses, the basic wage will depend 


upon the general economic situation in the 
country, while the basis of the wage scale for 
different industries may also vary according 
to their respective importance in the coun- 
try’s economy in general; thus in a period of 
production drive in capital goods the machi- 
nery production may have higher basic wages 
than, say, textile industry and in a period 
of acute shortage of labour in the foundries 
the employment in them may be made more 
attractive to the workers by raising the whole 
wage scale. From the basic wage, i.e., the 
wage of the first category upwards, the 
wage for every further category Is by a 
fixed percentage higher than in the preced- 
ing one. Within the possibilities of the 
country’s economy, this percentage must be 
sufficient to provide an incentive encourag- 
ing workers to qualify for and carry out jobs 
requiring higher skill or greater physical 
effort. 

In accordance with these principles and 
after taking into account the existing wage 
level, a new wage scale for the metal in- 
dustiy, has been introduced which begins 
with Kes 8,20 (about 13 annas) per hour 
in the first category and goes up by 12 per 
cent in every successive group reaching in 
the highest one an amount of Kcs. 18,20 
(i. e. Rs. 1-3/4) : 

Categoiy Wage per hour in Kcs. 

1 8,20 

2 9,20 

3 10,30 

^ 11,50 

5 12,90 

6 14,50 

7 16,20 

3 18,20 

This scale applies to workers whose wages 
are calculated according to the time spent 
in the factory. In contrast to this time-wage, 
the piece rate is being calculated on the basis 
of a scale about 15 per cent higher. The 
rate is expressed in units of time stating the 
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time necessary to carry out a particular .job 
by an average, worker under the average 
conditions.' To calculate the earnings, the 
number of minutes per piece is multiplied 
by the number of pieces produced and the 
result is, again, multiplied by 1/60 of the 
(piece rate i.e., by 15 per cent, higher) 
wage of the category the job belongs to. 

After explaining the principles of the new 
wage system, let me sketch the recent deve- 
lopment of earnings, for which the new 
system, too, is partly responsible. 

In an average quarter of the year, the 
amount of wages and salaries paid by the 
industiy amounted to: 

in 1946 10,1 milliards Kcs, (about 
Rs. 100 crores.) 

„ 1947 12,9 milliards Kcs. 

„ - 1948 14,3 milliards Kcs. 

„ .1949 15,5 milliards Kcs. (about 

Rs. 150 crores). 

In the same period, the number of per- 
sons employed was; 

in 1946 1,160,000 

„ 1947 1,270,000 

„ 1948 1,350,000 

„ 1949 1,390,000 

Thus, the number of employed persons 
rose by about one fifth and the total earn- 
ings by one half. This indicates an increase 
in individual earnings during the post war 
period to the tune of about 25 per cent. 

Another set of figures pertaining to 
workers’ wages only, shows the difference 
between the structure of earnings before and 
after the war. First it is necessary to 
equalize the limits of the respective wage 
groups by trebling the pre-war figures, 
because the index of the cost of living rose 
in 1945 as against 1939 by about 200 per 
cent. Accordingly, the limit of the first 
group, 3,000 pre-war Crowns a year will be 
equal to 9,000 postwar Crowns a year and 
• so on. Allowing thus for the changes in the 
price level, we receive the following picture: 


In 1937, 24 per cent, workers were receiv- 
ing less than 3,000 Kcs a year; in 1948 the 
same group (comprising wages less than 

9.000 Kcs, i.e. about Rs. 900) accounted 
only for 8 per cent wage earners. 

In 1937, 30 per cent of wage earners were 
getting more than Kcs. 3,000 but less than 

6.000 Kcs; in 1948, the percentage in this 
group (comprising now wages more than 
Kcs. 9,000 but less than Kcs. 18,000, i.e. 
Rs. 1,800) went down to 8 per cent. 

In 1937, 26 per cent of workers had 
wages between 6,000 and 9,000 Kcs; in 1948, 
the percentage of the same group (covering 
wages between Kcs. 18,000 and 27,000 i.e., 
Rs. 27,000) was not more than 14 per cent. 

In 1937, only 10 per cent of workers drew 
wages from Kcs. 9,000 upto 12,000; but in 
1948, the same group of wages (from Kcs. 

27.000 upto 36,000 i.e., Rs. 3,600) com- 
manded 20 per cent of worker. 

And in 1937, 10 per cent of wage earners 
were able to have more than 12,000 a year; 
in 1948, however, this group (of earnings 
above Kcs. 36,000) comprised full 50 per 
cent, of workers. 

Thus, the percentage of lower wages (upto 
pre-war Crowns 9,000 of postwar Crowns 

18.000 i.e., Rs. 1,800) decreased from 80 to 
30 per cent; and the percentage of higher 
wages (above prewar Crowns 9,000 or post- 
war Crowns 18,000) increased from 20 to 
70 per cent. 

The index of real wages is now, as already 
mentioned, about 150 as compared with the 
basis of 100 in 1939. 

Now let me review a group of social acti- 
vities which may be conveniently placed 
under the heading of non-wage care for the 
working population. 

Working hours and rest . — ^Hours of work 
must not exceed eight hours in every twenty 
four or forty eight hours a week. In case of 
emergency, temporary extension of ivorking 
hours may be allowed which, however, must 
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not exceed two hours a day and last more 
than four weeks in a year. In every week, 
each person employed must have at least 32 
consecutive hours of rest. After five hours 
of work (in case of juveniles after four 
hours) at least 15 minutes of rest must be 
granted. 

Paid leave and Recreation. — ^All persons, 
employed for at least six consecutive months 
have a claim to the following paid leave: 

1st to 5th year of employment — 2 weeks. 

6th to 15th year of employment — 3 weeks, 
after the 15th year of employment — 4 weeks. 

Furthermore miners and workers working 
under conditions detrimental to their health, 
are given one week of leave in addition, 
while all workers under 18 are entitled to 
3 weeks paid leave. The Trade Union 
Council is organizing the workers’ and 
employees’ stay, at substantially reduced 
prices, in spas and even on the sea coast 
(namely in Poland); in 1947: 82,000 per- 
sons took part; in 1948: 130,000 and; in 
1949: 200,000. 

Safely in work and medical help in fac- 
tories. — The State provides for every region 
or town a special factory inspector whose 
chief job is to control and see that all regula- 
tions concerning working conditions (as light, 
space, washrooms, lavatories etc.), are put 
into effect, especially those pertaining to 
safety of work. Apart from that, bigger 
works employ for the designing and main- 
taining the safety arrangements a special 
safety technician. Four hundred and forty 
five factories, have their works doctors who, 
working in the factories’ surgeries, are 
attending cases of illness and accidents, and 
advising management on questions of pro- 
tection of workers’ health. 

Catering in works.~ln 1948, 540,000 
workers and employees (about 1/6 of the 
total number) and this year already 670,000 
employed persons (i. e., almost 1/5 of the 
total) took their lunches or dinners in works’ 
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canteens, the running cost of which arc by 
50 per cent, covered by the work or office. 

Housing:— Under the plan for the build- 
ing industry the construction of houses for. 
workers undertaken by existing factories or 
to be built in places where new factories arc 
to be erected, has a high priority. Until 
now, however, the housing shortage, caused 
by the war time ban on building of houses, 
still continues. The Five Year Plan has laid 
down a target for house building of about 
9.7 million square metres. Since pre-war 
time, Czechoslovakia has a law forbidding 
the house-owner to evict a tenant unless he 
has very serious reason defined by the law; 
in the postwar period, the working popu- 
lation has been much helped by the provi- 
sion that no rents are allowed to exceed the 
amount paid in 1939 although the price 
level in general went up by 200 per cent. 
Now, the rent represents only 5 per cent, in 
the total cost of living of an average work- 
ing class family, as compared with 15 per 
cent, in prewar Czechoslovakia and 10 — 25 
per cent in other countries at present. 

Arrangements enabling employment of 
women taking care of their households . — 
According to ' a report published in the 
beginning of this year, about 135 factories 
have nurseries of their own. Apart from 
that, children of working mothers have 
priority in admission to the city and village 
nurseries. Under the Five Year Plan another 
370 factory nurseries are to be set up which 
will accommodate about 18,000 children. 
Furthermore, large co-operative foundries 
are being organized in workers suburbs. 
Creches and foundries are, of course, being 
provided for villages too, the latter usually 
by the co-operatives. 

Special legislation for women and juveniles. 

Under equal conditions men and women 
receive equal remuneration for equal work. 
Along with this provision the Czechoslovak 
Constitution stipulates that women have the 
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right to special adjustments of working con- 
dition in view of pregnancy, motherhood 
and childwelfare. All. employed women are 
by law prevented from working at night 
as well as underground and are entitled to 
receive full pay during 12 weeks of confine- 
ment. There are about 3,000 consultation 
rooms where mothers and children can re- 
ceive medical advice without any charges. 
Workers under 18 can be employed with 
work that is not physically hard only and 
juveniles under 16 are prohibited from 
night-work. 

Social legislation concerning families . — 
All employed parents receive- a tax-free 
family allowance at the following monthly 
rates. 

(1) Kcs. 150 (about Rs. 15) for one child. 

(2) Kcs. 350 for two children. 

(3) Kcs. 600 for three children. 

(4) Kcs. 900 for four children. 

(5) Kcs. 1,250 for five children. 

(6) Kcs. 1,650 for six children. 

(7) Kcs. 2,100 for seven children. 

(8) Kcs. 2,600 for eight children. 

(9) Kcs. 3,100 for nine children and 

(10) Kcs. 3,600 (about Rs. 360) for 10 

children. 

In addition to this, tax relief is being 
granted to tax-payers supporting a family. 
Thus, in case of single persons, the tax-free 
income is Kcs. 1,600 (Rs. 160) a month; in 
case of a childless married couple the tax- 
free allowance is increased upto Kcs. 2,100; 
in addition to that first child increases this 
amount by Kcs. 600 (Rs. 60), the second 
one by Kcs. 700 (Rs. 70), the third one by 
Kcs. 1,000 (Rs. 100), the fourth and every 
additional child by Kcs. 1,200 (Rs. 120). 
Thus, the income-tax paid by single employ- 
ed person earning Kcs. 4,000 a month 
amounts to Kcs. 294 while that of a married 
couple with two children is only Kcs. 84 a 
month. 

The budget of the Ministry of Social 


Work . — ^Which contains the majority of the 
expenditure in connection with social services 
so far as they are paid directly by the Ex- 
chequer, amounts to 10 per cent of the 
whole of the expenditure listed in State 
budget. 

The majority of the social activities re- 
viewed so far may be characterized as con- 
cerning the man when he is working, or in 
relation to his work. Now we come to the 
main provisions of our social policy con- 
cerning man when he is not working — ^to the 
National Insurance Scheme. National Insu- 
rance, developing the pre-war social insu- 
rance which pertained to employed persons 
only, provides social insurance services for 
all people personally working, i.e. apart 
from workers and employees, for peasants, 
craftsmen, lawyers, doctors, artists and even 
wives working in their own households. 

A person is entitled to benefit if and 
because he loses his earning capacity; as 
a principle sickness or old age as such do 
not constitute the right to claim an allo- 
wance. The rate of benefit (as well as 
that of contribution) is being determined 
by means of a basis of assessment, this 
being all the income which the insured 
person derives from his or her work. The 
basis, however, cannot exceed Kcs. 2,400 a 
week, i. e., an amount about three times 
the average employed person’s income. 

Sickness Insurance Benefit. — includes, 
first of all, medical treatment (both at home 
and in hospitals, of surgeries and sanatoria) 
for the insured person as well as his depen- 
dants; the treatment covered by the insu- 
rance includes also dental care, treatment 
in cases of maiming, disfigurement and 
sterility. The medical service is organized 
on the principle of free choice among doctors 
working under contract with the insurance 
institution. 

The scale of sickness benefit extends, ac- 
cording to the respective “basis of assess- 
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ament”, from Kcs. 15 to Kcs. 159 a. day and 
amounts, in the average, to about one half of 
the insured person’s income. The benefit is 
being paid beginning with the day on virhich 
the insured person ceases to receive his 
wages and salary (the employees are, for 
instance, entitled, to full parent from their 
employers for the first six weeks of illness) 
and the payment is continued for the whole 
period of incapacity for work, upto a limit 
of .one year. In addition, after three months 
the benefit is increased by 10 per cent and 
after six months by 15 per cent, of the ori- 
ginal rate. 

In case of maternity the insured women 
or female member of the family of another 
insured person is entitled to free medical 
assistance and to the services of a midwife, 
or a treatment in a maternity home. Further- 
more, she receives a layette (or money 
granted in lieu thereof) and a special (ma- 
ternity) grant of Kcs. 2,500 which amount 
to three times the average weekly income 
of an employed person. 

. An insured woman (or female dependant 
on another insured person) who cares for 
at least one child, will be, in case of sickness, 
provided with a domestic servant or a cash 
compensation paid in lieu thereof. The 
payment of this benefit begins on the 15th 
day of illness and is continued during the 
time of illness, upto one year. 

Surviving dependants of a deceased in- 
sured person are paid a funeral grant at a 
uniform rate of Kcs. 5,000 (i.e. about six' 
times the average weekly earnings). 

Pension Insurance Benefit. — ^A person 
above 60 (if insured for the last twenty 
years) or 65 is entitled to old age pension 
consisting' of a basic rate of Kcs. 168 a week 
(i. e. about 1/5 of the average earning of an 
insured person) and, in general, of an addi- 
tional rate of 28 per cent of the average 
weekly earnings received after 20 years of 
insurance and further 0.8 per cent for each 


individual year. The pension must not ex- 
ceed 85 per cent, of the average earnings 
but is not allowed to fall under Kcs. 192 
a week, i.e., about 1/4 of the average week- 
ly income of an employed person. In case 
of miners the minimum and maximum rates 
are 30 and 90 per cent, respectively and 
they are treated preferentially in other 
respects too. 

In the case of loss of earning power or 
reduction of the same to less than one-half 
as a result of permanent infirmity a disabi- 
lity pension, calculated on the same basis as 
that of old ages, is being paid. 

To a wife of an insured man .who is either 
not capable of doing her usual work in the 
household or has reached an age of 65 a 
wives pensioji will be paid at a rate of Kcs, 
6,000 (i.e. Rs. 600) a year. 

Widows pension is being paid uncondi- 
tionally for a period of one year; after that, 
to a widow who has lived in marriage with 
the insured person for at least 15 years or 
is disabled or has completed 45th year of 
age or cares for at least one child of the 
insured person. The amount of this benefit 
will be 70 per cent, of the old age or dis- 
ability benefit (which would belong to the 
insured person) if the widow is above 45 
or cares for at least one child of the insured 
person, or 50 per cent, in all other cases; it 
must not, however, fall below Kcs. 168 a 
week. According to the same principles, a 
pension for unmarried wife is granted, pro- 
vided she has lived together with the insured 
person for at least ten years or three years 
if she is mother of his child. 

Orphans pensions are payable to totally 

orphaned or partly orphaned children not 

in mother s care ; as a rule they are being 

granted upto 16 years of age, but in case 

the child is undergoing vocational training, 

the paying of the pension may be extended 

upto 25 years of age. The pension will be 

at a rate of 1/2 of the old or disabilitv 

1 
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benefit and not less than Kcs. 120 a week. 

In respect of children depending upon 
their living for a pensioner’s incomCj a 
special children’s allowance is granted at the 
rate of the family allowance payable in res- 
pect to children of employed persons. 

An industrial accident pension amounts, 
if the accident has caused total incapacity 
for work, to 2/3 of the income. In case of 
the accident having caused only a partial 
incapacity, the rate of pension will be re- 
duced in proportion to the degree of the 
remaining capacity for work; it must not, 
however, fall under 20 per cent of amount 
paid in case of a full disability. 

A marriage grant is being paid at a rate 
of Kcs. 5,000. i.e., more than six times the 
average weekly income. 

To uninsured Czechoslovak citizens who 
are above 65 or are infirm and in need of 
assistance, a social pension will be granted 
to replace the previous undignified "and 
humiliating private assistance to the poor. 
The pension will amount to Kcs. 168 
(Rs. 17) a week; when paid to a married 
or unmarried couple it will amount to Kcs. 
252 (Rs. 25) ; when paid to an orphaned 
child, it will amount to Kcs. 120 (Rs. 12/-) 
a week. 

Contributions . — to be paid are determin- 
ed separately for sickness and pension in- 
surance. For the first one, the contribution 
amounts, in case of employed persons to 6.8 
per cent, of income, in case of civil servants 
to 5 per cent and in case of self-employed 
persons to 6.7. per cent. The contribution 
for the pension and accident insurance 
together will be paid at a rate of 1 1 per cent 
from the insured persons income. The in- 
sured employed person is paying one half 
of the total contribution, the other half being 
contributed by his employer; this arrange- 
ment is, however, only temporary because 
the National Insurance Act contains a pro- 
vision according to which the whole contri- 


bution will be paid by the employer only. 
Other sources of funds are subsidies from 
the Exchequer; in the next six years they 
will amount to Kcs. 54,000,000. 

Ini the financial provisions an interesting 
principle of modem social insurance finds 
expression. The rates of benefit will be in 
the long run automatically adapted to the 
living costs. In this way, the amount paid 
in form of benefits is linked to the 
national income. Consequently, the total 
expenditure is always covered from 
current results of nation’s work. The 
insured person is not paying contribution to 
accumulate capital out of which the pen- 
sions for him will be paid in future; on the 
contrary, by his contribution he is providing 
funds for the pensions currently paid and 
his pensions will be in future paid by those 
earning and producing at that time. Thus, 
no accumulation of substantial reserves is 
necessary. 

The Total Amount . — to be redistributed 
by the National Insurance is for the current 
year estimated at about 13 per cent of the 
national income, the pre-war figure amount- 
ing only to 8 per cent. I would like to sum 
up in a few words what I have been trying 
to tell you in the course of this talk. 

I began with a survey of Czechoslovak 
economy because I wanted to draw your 
attention to the necessity of approaching 
the ‘social’ policy via the economic one. To 
our mind the ‘social’ questions are essentially 
economic questions and we, accordingly, 
believe that they can be successfully tackled 
only from their economic side. 

In the next two chapters concerning em- 
ployment and wage-policy, I wanted to show 
you how these problems cease to be ‘social 
in the sense of something involving charity 
or undesired help. If they are treated ^ as 
social in the sense of something concerning 
the organisation and working of the society 
Es a whole, i.e. if treated as questions of the 
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economic basis of the society’s existence, and 
tackled with the help of economic system 
based upon abolishing the capitalists and 
of an comprehensive Economic Plan. 

In the further two chapters dealing with 
non-wage care for Working population & 
National Insurance I tried to point out how 
the safe economic basis and the founding 
of the economy upon the .social ownership 
of means of production make it possible to 
give a much higher part of the national in- 
come for satisfying the social needs in the 
narrower sense of the word. 

The net result of this kind of approach 
to the social problems is full employ- 
ment, continuous rise in wages and 
in the standard of living, fast developing 
of the care for working population and a 
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substantial bettering of the conditions of 
people unable to work. 

And however humble we may feel among 
the big nations of the world we are 
rather proud to say that in the re- 
latively small country of ours we have 
solved some of the most important economic 
and social problems of today and, in spite 
of the many difficulties facing us and all the 
hard day-to-day work to be done, we are 
laying the foundations for solving the big 
problems of tomorrow, concerned directly 
with the building up of a socialist society 
which, as we firmly believe, will make the 
life of man happier and richer. 

There were interesting questions and 
answers after Mr. Pokorney’s paper. 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF SOCIAL 

Mr. L. R. Philips representative of the 
British Council in India read a paper giving 
a lucid account of the welfare work in the 
United Kingdom at the third meeting of 
the Symposium, on Dec. 29, 1949, at 
10 a.m. 

The earliest social services in Britain were 
provided by various religious orders, aug- 
mented in mediaeval times by the manor 
houses and Merchant and Graft Guilds, who 
took upon themselves as part of their duties 
and responsibilities the care of the sick and 
destitute. 

This custom fell into disuse with the de- 
cay of the feudal system and the dissolution 
of the monasteries, and for a long period 
very little was done towards the alleviation 
of distress among those who lacked the 
means to help themselves. 

By the end of the sixteenth century vag- 
rancy and destitution had increased so much 
that it had become imperative to find some 
substitute for the old system. In 1601, there- 
fore, the Poor Law Act was passed, which, 
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by making it incumbent upon the local 
authorities to provide for ithe sick, the needy 
and the homeless from local rates, establish- 
ed the principle that the care of the poor 
was a necessary part of the social organi- 
sation of the State. 

Full understanding or acceptance of this 
principle was naturally enough very slow, 
and the greatest contribution to the social 
services during the next two hundred years 
came not from the State but from private 
sources. The eighteenth century, while wit- 
nessing a striking evolution in scientific and 
social outlook leading to the birth of 
humanitarianism in politics, was remark- 
able more for the achievements of philan- 
thropists and evangelists than for any mea- 
sures of State-inspired reform. 

During the eighteenth century — ^between 
1720 and 1750 — eleven of London’s great 
voluntary hospitals were founded, as well as 
37 in the provinces and nine in Scotland. In 
the educational field, the Charity Schools, 
established mainly through the Society for 
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Promoting Christian Knowledge, did some 
excellent work; while the Sunday Schools, 
founded in 1780, began their fight against 
illiteracy by teaching, reading, writing and 
sometimes “cyphering,” as well as, religious 
doctrine. At this time too, the work of the 
pioneers in preventive medicine — ^men, for 
instance, such as Dr. Richard Mead, Dr. 
John Pringle and Dr, James Lind — succeed- 
ed in bringing^ about much-needed sanitary 
reforms in the army, the navy, and to a lesser 
extent in industriaL undertakings. 

Industrial Revolution and After . — ^These 
innovations and reforms were progressive for 
their time. But they proved inadequate, as 
did the old Poor Law, to stem the tide of 
the distress loosed by the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The Industrial Revolution was the 
force that drove the social services forward 
in the nineteenth century, at first slowly and 
despite opposition, guide'd by the 
efforts of isolated men and women 
outraged by the effects of condi- 
tions in mines and factories upon the 
lives of those who worked in them. Later, 
as public apathy towards the management 
of domestic affairs and suspicion of State 
interference grew less, and the value of the 
services to the community became obvious 
to all, a growing measure of State support 
became possible. 

There was nothing uniform about the 
early development of the social services. 
Like most British institutions, they grew up 
at different speeds and with a different pat- 
tern — their new growth was impelled more 
by some pressing need or by some visionary 
idea than by any obligation felt to imple- 
ment a set and finished plan. Thus, in 
some of the services notably those connected 
with industrial health and welfare. State 
intervention took place at a comparatively 
early stage, so that voluntary provision be- 
came supplementary, and subject to a cer- 
tain amount of statutory control. In other 
fields such as education and, later, mater- 


nity and child welfare, the State and private 
organisations continued for years as equal 
or almo'it equal partners. The laiv gave 
local authorities power to organise and ope- 
rate services, but it did not compel them to 
do so, and as a general rule voluntaiy associ- 
ations were given every encouragement, in- 
cluding grants from the public purse, to 
carry on their work. 

An Act of 1802 marked the beginning of 
factory legislation, and in 1833, the first 
substantial factory act was passed. This act 
limited hours of work for children and set 
up a national system of inspection. The Act 
of 1847 set a maximum of ten hours a day 
on women’s as well as children’s work; 
meanwhile the Act of 1844 had intro- 
duced the first safety measures, (The scope 
of all these early acts was limited to certain 
factories, mainly textile.) The first Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, making the pay- 
ment of compensation for accidents at work 
compulsory and an employer’s liability, was 
passed in 1897. 

The early factory acts prescribed for em- 
ployed children a certain minimum number 
of hours’ education each week. Successive 
acts increased this minimum until it was no 
longer necessary in view of the raising of the 
age limit below which employment was 
illegal and the introduction of compulsory 
education. 

The State began to take an active part 
in education in 1870 when the School Board 
Act provided for the setting-up of schools 
in areas where the voluntary societies, which 
had been receiving State grants since 1833, 
had not already established them. By the 
end of the century when, in 1899, the 
Board of Education was created, elementary 
education had become compulsory and free 
and available to every child. 

Environmental health services were com- 
paratively early recognised as matters for 
official action. The first true sanitary mea- 
sure, the Public Health Act of 1848, was 
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passed just over a hundred years ago. In 
the personal health services, on the other 
hand, the voluntary aspect has remained 
uppermost until the present day. Voluntary 
hospitals under their own management 
existed side by side with municipal hospitals 
under the management of the local authori- 
ties, until the coming into force in 1948 
of the National Health Service Act, both 
making their own and distinctive contri- 
butions to the welfare of the community as a 
whole. 

This historical development has made for 
a wider variety of provision, with a con- 
sequently greater element of choice in the 
services than \vould otherwise have been 
possible. It has also made for greater flexi- 
bility both in administration and in opera- 
tion, so that when improvements become 
necessary they can be made without entire- 
ly dislocating the service or services con- 
cerned. 

Twentieth Century. — Even before the first 
World War, it had become generally 
accepted that social services should not be 
regarded as a form of charity, but rather 
as one of the natural benefits available to 
citizens of a civilised state ranking equally 
with defence, justice and law and order. By 
1911, form had been given to this accept- 
ance by the passing of the first Old age Pen- 
sions Act (1908) and National Insurance 
Act (1911); and the foundations of the 
modern system were laid. 

Since that date, steady progress has been 
made in all branches of the social services. 
Stimulated by the experiences of the first 
World War, which like all wars aggravated 
existing social problems and created new 
ones, the State increased its powers and 
pushed ahead with the development of those 
services which might help to solve them. 
It was during the inter-war years that State 
support for the maternity and infant welfare 
services began to make itself felt. Between 
the passing of tlie Maternity and Child 


Welfare Act in 1918, which gave local 
authorities power to provide clinics and 
similar services, and the outbreak of the 
second World War, the number of Mater- 
nity and infant welfare centres increased 
enormously. So did the number of mid- 
wives, maternity nurses and health visitora, 
until it was reckoned in 1938 that 
95 per cent, of all babies born 
in England and Wales were visited 
at least once during the first year of 
their lives, while a slightly smaller proportion 
received regular visits. This increase in 
numbers was accompanied all the time by 
heightened standards, so that there were 
not only many more but also much better- 
trained people to look after the health and 
general welfare of mothers and young 
children. 

These years also saw the establishment of 
day nurseries and nursery classes for children 
under the statutory school age, so that chil- 
dren whose mothers were for one reason or 
another unable to look after them need not " 
suffer from neglect; they saw the provision 
of special schools for handicapped children, 
so that these children should have a chance 
of making something of their lives; they saw 
the expansion of the school medical services 
and the growing provision of free milk and 
meals in schools, so that children whose 
parents were unable to provide for them in 
these ways should not thereby be deprived! 
of the medical attention and nourishment 
necessary to their age. Finally they saw 
efforts made to improve the State primary 
and elementary schools, and to provide 
some sort of further education for those 
young people obliged to leave sehool too 
young. The Education Act of 1918 raised 
the upper age . of compulsory attendance at 
school . to the end of the term in which the 
pupil reached his fourteenth birthday; it 
charged the local education authorities 
with the duty of providing advanced in- 
struction and practical training for older 
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children in senior departments or central 
schools; and it made provision for the 
establishment of part-time compulsory atten- 
dance at day continuation schools for boys 
and girls between 14 and 18 who had given 
up full-time schooling, although the post- 
war depression stood in the way of the full 
implementation of this part of the Act. The 
determination, however, to see it put into 
general operation remained. 

Nor was it only the children who bene- 
fited from the post-war awareness of what 
was due to the ordinary citizen in a civilised 
State. Between 1919 and 1939, the State 
through the local authorities assumed ad- 
ditional and specific responsibilities (either 
directly, or indirectly by financial support) 
for the care of the blind, the crippled and 
the chronically unfit. Steps were taken to 
deal more effectively and humanely with 
socially significant diseases, such as mental 
disorder or deficiency, tuberculosis and the 
venereal diseases. To take one example 
only; between 1912 when local authorities 
had permissive powers to establish dispen- 
saries and sanatoria for patients suffering 
from tuberculosis, and 1938 when for seven- 
teen years (since the passing of the Public 
Health (Tuberculosis) Act^ 1921) they had 
been obliged to do so, the number of beds 
provided had increased from about 5,000 
to 30,000, and a comprehensive dispensary 
service had been established, which included 
the provision of dental treatment, home 
nursing and the supply of extra nourishment 
for patients living at home. 

Advances made in curative services such 
as these were matched by developments in 
the preventive and general services. The 
whole question of working conditions in 
factories came under review, and in 1937 
a new Factory Act was passed to raise the 
health, safety and welfare standards. Miners’ 
welfare was inaugurated on a national scale 
while !ome of the larger commercial com- 


panies began to extend their own welfare 
services and to create new ones. The prac- 
tice of appointing full-time or part-time 
doctors and nurses for supervisory duties 
in factories and workshops began, for in- 
stance, to be much more widely adopted. 

Other important milestones in the inter- 
war period were the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 
and the Unemployment Act, 1934 which set 
up the Unemployment assistance Board (later 
to become the National Assistance Board) . 

Between 1919 and 1939, four million 
houses were built and a promising start 
was made with slum clearance and the alle- 
viation and prevention of overcrowding. 
Moreover the idea of town and country 
planning as a prerequisite to the proper dis- 
persal of the people throughout the country 
was beginning to gain acceptance. By 
setting up the Barlow Commission in 1939 
to study the whole question of the distribu- 
tion of the industrial population from a 
social and economic standpoint, the State 
showed its determination that development 
in future should proceed in a way likely to 
benefit the health and happiness of the 
greatest number of people, and that the 
spoliation of the countryside should cease. 

Thus by 1939, the social services included 
a number of public medical services, e.g., 
the maternity and child welfare services, the 
school medical services, the industrial wel- 
fare services, services for the treatment of 
infectious diseases, services for the preven- 
tion and treatment of diseases which deeply 
affect the community, such as tuberculosis 
and venereal diseases, voluntary and local 
authority services and nursing and mid- 
wifery services; State -provided or State- 
aided education for children up to and 
including the. age of fourteen; a national 
health insurance system; old age pensions; 
poor relfef; and provision for the control 
and subsidisation of housing and the super- 
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vision of town planning. This system of 
social Services was good, judged by the 
standards of the time. It had, however, its 
defects; it was not comprehensive and there 
were gaps and inadequacies; 

None of these services were imposed by 
the State upon an unwilling public. All of 
them were the result of co-operative effort 
between the successive Governments and the 
people whom they governed. As the new 
ideas were born and translated into reality, 
there was no attempt to destroy the spirit 
of voluntary service which had in many cases 
inspired them. Where voluntary organi- 
sations were doing good work, they were 
encouraged to continue, whether it was in 
school, hospital, or factory, or in the pro- 
vision of houses. It was the function of the 
State to supplement the services and provide 
financial assistance, to see that they were 
brought within the reach of every citizen, to 
ensure that the necessary standards were 
maintained, and to hold a balance so that 
the needs of everyone should be considered 
and as far as possible should be met. 

Post War Planning . — ^The same combined 
purpose is behind new legislation placed on 
the Statute Book since 1944 to extend the 
scope and increase the benefits of the social 
services and to bring them into a more co- 
ordinated, comprehensive and so more effi- 
cient whole. And a further step forward 
has been taken by the State in accepting 
increased direct responsibility. 

Some of the outlines for this planned ex- 
pansion were drawn during and because of 
the second World War, when for the second 
time within thirty years the unsettled and 
peculiar conditions of a wartime existence 
focussed attention upon the weaknesses and 
gaps in the existing system and stimulated 
the desire to extend and improve it. The 
problems of evacuation showed, for instance, 
tliat there were considerable inequalities 
between some of the medical services pro- 
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vided in the town and in the country, and 
that many country places were still inade- 
quately sciYcd. The call-up of young men 
into the army showed that in spite of pro- 
gress since the first World War, there was 
still much to be desired in the standard of 
their physical fitness and of their intellectual 
attainments, and that the need to extend the 
school-leaving age and to provide further 
education as well as extra opportunities for 
physical training was an imperative one. 
The six years’ standstill in housebuilding 
accompanied by the destructive effect of air 
bombardment swept away all the good 
effects of the pre-war campaign against the 
slums and overcrowding and left behind it 
a shortage of housing accommodation un- 
equalled after the first World War. 

No time was lost in introducing measures 
aimed at combating these and other weak- 
nesses — at bridging these and other gaps. 
Some of these measures were purely tem- 
porary and ended with the ending of the 
war. Some have passed permanently into 
the social service system. The national 
nutrition schemes, which supply free or 
cheap milk and vitamin supplements to 
mothers and young children, and meals to 
many more school-children than ever before 
are, for instance, to go on. Similarly the 
practice, adopted during the war by the 
MinistC]- 'of Health and certain of the local 
authorities, of employing Welfare Officei-s 
to be responsible for the welfare of those 
evacuated is continuing for the benefit of 
other children and old people. 

And these measures were only a part of 
the constructive work done during the war 
years. It was during these years that the 
idea of social security for all “from cradle 
to grave” was first given expression under 
official auspices in the now famous Beve-. 
ridge Report on “Social Insurance and 
Allied Services” published in 1942. Its re- 
commendations rested on three assumptions; 
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(а) a system of children’s allowances; 

(б) comprehensive health and rehabilita- 
tion services for. all; 

(c) the avoidance of mass unemployment. 

It laid down three main principles: 

("i) that future proposals should be 
guidedj not fettered by the past; 

(2) that the organisation of social insu- 
rance should be treated as one part 
only of a comprehensive policy of 
social progress; and 

(3) that social security must be achieved 
by co-operation between the indivi- 
dual and the State. 

The project of a new national health 
service was first discussed and presented to 
the public in a White Paper (Gmd. 6502, 
February, 1944) for its consideration and 
its views. The educational system of the 
country came again under review, with the 
result that a new Education Act (1944) was 
passed (effective April, 1945) raising the 
school-leaving age to fifteen (effective 
April, 1947) and providing for a subsequent 
advance to sixteen and making other far- 
reaching and progressive reforms. And it 
was during the war that preliminafy steps 
^vere taken to see that the mistakes made 
in the housing programme and the policy 
of town and country planning after the first 
World War were not repeated in a second 
post-war world. 

A Comprehensive System. — Since the end 
of the Second World War, many of these 
outlines have been filled in by legislation. 
The Family Allowances Act 1945 (effective 
August, 1946), the National Insurance {In- 
dustrial Injuries) Act, 1946 (effective 5th 
July, 1948) and the National Insurance Act, 
1946 (fully effective 5th July, 1948), were 
all based on the proposals in the Beveridge 
Report. The Education Act, 1946 clarified 
and extended certain parts of the 1944 Act, 
so that its provisions could be carried out 


more quickly and easily in a still unsettled 
world. The National Health Service Act, 
1947 (also effective 5th July, 1948) esta- 
blished the machinery for operating the new 
health services, while the New Towns Act, 
1946 and the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947 (effective 1st July 1948) created 
the conditions necessary for rebuilding 
Britain in a national and ordered way. 

Finally, the National Assistance Act, 1948 
provides for assistance to the needy as a 
right, and removes the last traces of the old 
Poor Law, whilst the Children Act, 1948, 
provides for the better care of and a more 
equal chance in life for, the child who lacks 
normal parental care. These acts also took 
effect on 5th July, 1948. 

In some of these Acts, the pattern sug- 
gested in the original discussions has been 
closely followed, but with increased benefits. 
In others, and particularly in the National 
Health Service Act, very considerable 
changes have been made. But in all cases 
the basic idea has remained the same — that 
every child or citizen of Britain, whatever 
the circumstances of his birth, shall be assur- 
ed freedom from insecurity, anxiety and 
want and equal opportunities in regard to 
health, education and employment. 

Naturally, this new comprehensive system 
of social services cannot begin to show its 
full effect at once. Naturally there will 
still be a few gaps to be filled and opportuni- 
ties for further improvement, and more may 
show themselves as time goes on. But what 
has already been done is enough to sho.v 
that in Britian the spirit of social process 
is active and vital, and that its aim Is to 
seeure, with their help and their co-opera- 
tion, the general well-being and happiness 
of the country’s citizens. 

An interesting and lively discussion follow- 
ed Mr. Phillips’ paper. 
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At 5 p.m. on the same day (29th December 
1949) Miss Nell J. Cameron, Australian 
observer at the Conference, described social 
welfare programmes in her country at the 
resumed meeting of the symposium on 
“Social Work Abroad”. 

Certain features of Australia and Austra- 
lian life have influenced the social develop- 
ment of the country to give it an individual 
character. Both history and geography 
have combined from the beginning to em- 
phasise the importance of the governing- 
authority. This fact needs to be understood 
in order to see the present day relationship 
of the social services provided by Common- 
wealth, State, Municipal and voluntaiy 
agencies. 

The first settlements in Australia were 
followed slowly by the growth of small com- 
munities at widely separated points in the 
Commonwealth. These eventually became 
organised into the six States, each having 
clearly defined boundaries and a form of 
self-government modelled closely on that of 
the United Kingdom. Thus federation in 
1901 was really the fusion into one nation 
of a people already enjoying the advantages 
of well organised and efficient government, 
and of a people to whom the government 
was from the very early days a main source 
of supply and to which their minds turned 
inevitably when a social problem arose. 

Many of the experiments in social service 
which had earned Australia its reputation 
of being at the beginning of this century 
“The social laboratory of the world,” were 
developed in the six States during the second 
half of the nineteenth century. The Federal 
Constitution of 1901 was for the most part 
drawn up by men who had been prominent 
in State affairs, and while it conferred upon 
the new Federal Parliament certain powers 
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to legislate for the peace, order and good 
government of the Commonwealth, the 
States remained autonomous and retained 
authority to pass laws, having force in their 
own territories. In the Constitution, specific 
federal powers in the social welfare field 
were confined to quarantine and invalid 
and old age pensions, but a further power to 
grant financial assistance to any State on 
prescribed conditions was given, and it has 
been largely used in the field of public 
health. 

Thus, vesy important functions relating 
to health, education, child welfare, delin- 
quency, factory legislation, workmen’s com- 
pensation and community services were 
State responsibilities. This still applies, and 
the States spend annually, large sums of 
money on maternal and infant welfare, on 
all forms of education, op public health, on 
institutions for children, old people, and 
the mentally ill, on relief, housing, and many 
general forms of social services. 

An outline of the services given by Com- 
monwealth, State, Municipal and voluntary 
agencies will perhaps give some conception 
of the inter-related pattern of social service 
in Australia today. 

The developing Role of the Common- 
wealth.— Since Federation, the Common- 
•wealth Government has taken an increasing 
interest in social services and its welfare 
policy may be said to be truly national in 
outlook, character and scope. The first 
Federal social service was the old age pen- 
sion, which began to, operate in 1909 and 
was followed in 1910 by the introduction 
of invalid pensions. These pensions replaced 
schemes in States such as New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland, which had already 
legislated for old age pensions. In 1912 came 
maternity allowances to provide assistance 
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for mothers in meeting the costs involved 
at a birth. After this there was a period 
of more than 25 years when very little was 
achieved as far as the Federal Government 
was concerned, though several of the States 
were active in adding social measures to 
their statute books. 

From 1939 there has, been a very great 
extension of Commonwealth activity in 
social services, and Australia has shown the 
same surge of interest in social services that 
has been making itself vitally felt in so many 
other countries of the world. Much of the 
planning and advice on this activity has 
been supplied by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Social Security, which Parlia' 
ment established for this purpose, and the 
reports of this committee have been, as it 
were, blue prints for Australia’s social securb 
ty programme. In 1941 Child Endowment 
was introduced, followed by a . Widow’s 
Pension Scheme in 1942. In 1943 came a 
new from of Maternity Allowance and also 
Funeral Benefits for old age and invalid 
pensioners, and in 1944 an Unemployment 
snd Sickness Benefit Act was passed. 

Because there was some question as to 
the validity of these services under the con- 
stitution, and because the Commonwealth 
Government wished to legislate on an ex- 
panding number of other social services, a 
referendum was held in 1946 seeking power 
to alter the constitution. A majority of elec- 
tors in a majority of states voted in favour 
af the social services question in the refer- 
endum and this placed beyond doubt the 
power of. the Commonwealth Parliament to 
provide a wide range of social services. This 
power is not exclusive to the Commonwealth 
but may be exercised concurrently by the 
various States. This position, however, is 
governed by section 109 of the Constitution 
which provides, in effect, that where there 
i.<; any inconsistency between the laws of the 
Commonwealth and those of the State§ in 


relation to any joint field, the laws of the 

Commonwealth shall prevail. 

• 

Administration of Federal Services.— The 
Commonwealth Department of Social Servi- 
ces is responsible for the administration o! 
the legislation covering: — 

( 1 ) Maternity Allowances. 

(2) Child Endowment. 

(3) Unemployment and Sickness Benefits 

(4) Widows’ Pensions. 

(5) Age pensions. 

(6) Invalid Pensions. 

(7) Funeral Benefits. 

Maternity allowances provide a lump sum 
payment to mothers in Australia to help 
them meet some of the expenses associated 
with the birth of children. 

Child endowment, a form of family allo- 
wance, provides a weekly payment on behalf 
of all children under 16 years of age except 
one in each family. It is generally assumed 
that wages are fixed in Australia with regard 
to the needs of, a man, his wife and one 
child, and child endowment represents an 
attempt to give equal advantage to children 
in larger families. 

Unemployment and Sickness benefits are 
paid to individuals who through unemploy- 
ment, sickness or accident, suffer temporary 
loss of their regular earnings. 

A large number of women, deprived of 
the support of their husbands, are helped 
by means of widows’ pensions. These 
benefits provide a regular allowance for 
legal widows but also for deserted and 
divorced wives and women whose husbands 
are in gaols or mental hospitals. Widow! 
with the care of young children generally 
receive a higher allowance than these 
without. 

Age pensions provide for the security of 
men over 65 years of age and women 
over 60 years and invalid pensions are 
available to men and women permanently 
incapacitated for work or permanently blind- 
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A special Funeral Benefit is paid to persons 
responsible for the charges of burial of these 
two latter types of pensioners. 

Early in 1948, the government announced 
the details of a new rehabilitation scheme 
which provides for the rehabilitation includ- 
ing treatment, vocational training and place- 
ment in employment of certain groups of 
people suffering from disabilities. Invalid 
pensioners and unemployment and sickness 
beneficiaries are among the groups to whom 
the scheme extends. As a temporary 
measure this scheme is being organised by 
the Department of Post-war Reconstruction 
and it will revert later to the Department 
of Social Services with whom responsibility 
for its administration rests. 

. Prior to June 1947, these various social 
services were covered by many different 
Acts. With the passage of time, certain 
portions of the existing legislation had 
become obsolete whilst differing provisions 
in sections of a somewhat similar character 
in the Acts relating to the various benefits 
had produced confusion and anomalies. 
For these reasons. Parliament passed the 
Social Services Consolidation Act, which 
aimed to eliminate obsolete sections, remove 
anomalies, amalgamate certain sections of 
the administration and generally to moder- 
nise the legislation. At the same time the 
Government took advantage of the op- 
portunity to provide substantial increases in 
the rates of invalid and age pensions, wives’ 
allo^vances and widows’ pensions, and to 
liberalise and improve many of the existing 
provisions. 

Mention should also be made of the fact 
that in 1943, after the Commonwealth and 
New Zealand Government had completed 
an agreement the Parliaments of both coun- 
tries passed an Act establishing reciprocity in 
connection with invalid and age pensions, 
and this year it has been extended to include 
the other main benefits. This agreement 
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marks an interesting development in inter- 
dominion relations and many visualise the 
extension of such mutually beneficial ar- 
rangements with other parts of the British 
Commonwealth. The first tentative steps 
concerning this were taken in May 1947 
when an Empire Conference was held in 
London - to eonsider and explore such 
matters. 

Certain other Social Services are adminis- 
tered by the Commonwealth Department 
of Health which has numerous and impor- 
tant functions. These inelude the admini- 
stration of the Hospital Benefits Act, the 
Tuberculosis Act, the Pharmaceutical Bene- 
fits Act, and the National Health Service 
Act. 

The Hospital benefits provided under the 
Hospital Benefits Act of 1945 result from an 
agreement between the States and the Com- 
monwealth by which a subsidy is paid for 
each bed occupied in any public or approved 
private hospital. Thus a citizen is entitled 
to treatment in a public hospital without fee 
and, if treated elsewhere, the cost to him is 
reduced by the amount of the benefit. 

The Tuberculosis Act of 1948 makes 
provision for the Commonwealth to reim- 
burse the States for the Capital expenditure 
and maintenance of facilities and services 
for the diagnosis, treatment and control 
of tuberculosis. It also sets up an Advisory 
Council to advise the Minister on standards 
and general needs in this matter. In addition, 
finance is available to the State Health 
Departments to provide allowances for 
sufferers from tuberculosis and their depen- 
dants. These allowances are in addition to 
invalid pension payments granted to tuber- 
culous persons and the aim of the allowances 
is to increase income to an amount sufficient 
to induce the sufferer to cease work and 
undertake treatment. 

A Pharmaceutical Benefits Act providing 
free medicines for all persons ordinarily 
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resident in Australia has been passed but 
is as yet (October, 1949) only operating to 
a limited extent. 

Another social service which is the 
conpern of the Department of Health is the 
promotion of national fitness. A National 
Fitness Council was set up by the Common- 
wealth Parliament in 1938, providing for 
grants to State National Fitness Councils 
which, it was mutually agreed, should be 
set up by the State Governments to promote 
the physical, mental and spiritual fitness of 
citizens. In 1941 a National Fitness Act 
was passed by the Commomvealth Parlia- 
ment to ensure greater permanence to the 
movement. Financial and other assistance, 
is also made to the universities to establish 
and maintain training facilities for physical 
education instruction. Frequent conferences 
of Commonwealth and State leaders are 
held and, through the appointment of 
Commonwealth National Fitness Officers, 
coordination is ensured. 

The Department of Health is also interes- 
ted in the care of the pre-school child and, 
in any account of social services, this should 
be mentioned. Realising the need for greateii 
effort throughout Australia for the care of 
the growing child, especially during this 
period, the Commonwealth Government 
decided to give a lead by making possible 
a demonstration of practical methods in the 
care of the pre-school child. It therefore, 
established in 1938 in each capital city a 
demonstration centre and secured the co- 
operation of the Federal organisation of the 
Kindergarten Union which operates under 
the title of “The Australian Association for 
Pre-School Child Development.” Suitable 
land was secured in each capital city and 
the necessary structures were built. These 
centers are known throughout Australia as 
the Lady Gowrie Child Centres. The ad- 
ministration of these centres is under the 
direction of the local Kindergarten Union 


but the employment of staff and the techni- 
cal methods used are subject to the approval 
of the Commonwealth Department of 
Health. Along with this educational 
practice, there is carried on a study of the 
physiological requirements of the child and 
of the interaction between the physical and 
mental health under varying conditions. 
The medical work at each of the State 
centres is pursued on a uniform basis, the 
scheme being directed from the Australian 
Institute of Anatomy, a part of the Depart- 
ment of Health, where parallel investiga- 
tions on the laboratory side are undertaken. 
With the exception of maternity allowances, 
Child Endowment, Hospital Benefits and 
pharmaceutical benefits, all pensions and 
benefits are subject to a means test. 

Mention should be made briefly of several 
other Commonwealth services. There is the 
Commonwealth Employment Service which 
was set up in 1946 to provide employees and 
employers with advice on suitable employ- 
ment and labour opportunities. Vocational 
guidance facilities, which at present arc 
used mainly for juveniles and ex-servicc- 
nien, are available as part of this service. 
The Housing Directorate of the Department 
of Works and Housing administers for the 
Commonwealth Government the Common- 
wealth-State Housing Agreement under 
which the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments are co-operating in a plan to provide 
good standard homes for letting to families 
at rentals within their means, and in certain 
circumstances for sale. An important 
feature of the Agreement is a system of 
rental rebates, the basic principle of which 
is that families earning the basic wage or 
less need not pay more than one fifth of 
their income in rent, regardless of the 
economic rent of the dwelling. 

One particular aspect of the work of the 
Universities Commission could be included. 
This is the plan which provides financial 
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aid for university students whether they live 
at home or not. University fees and an 
instrument allowance may be paid in addi* 
tion. This assistance is subject to a means 
test. 

Finance of Commonwealth Social Ser- 
vices. — Most of the Commonwealth social 
services that have been outlined in this 
paper are financed from the National Wel- 
fare Fund which was established in 1943, 
This Fund is formed from three sources — 
firstly, from social service contributions 
which are levied on individuals at a gradua- 
ted rate, according to income and family 
I'csponsibilities, the rate rising to l/6d. in 
the £; secondly, from a pay-roll tax collected 
on all pay-rolls in excess of £20 per week; 
and thirdly, from any necessary supplemen- 
tation from consolidated revenue. 

The soical services paid from this National 
Welfare Fund include the following: — 

(1) Maternity Allowances. 

(2) Child Endowment. 

(3) Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. 

(4) Widow’s Pensions. 

(5) Age Pensions. 

(6) Invalid Pensions. 

(7) Funeral Benefits. 

(8) Hospital Benefits. 

(9) Tuberculosis Benefits. 

(10) Pharmaceutical Benefits. 

(11) Rental Rebates under the Common- 
wealth-State Housing Agreement. 

State Government Services: — ^The State 
Government Social Services are more diffi- 
cult to discuss in a limited period than are 
the Commonwealth Services which are 
national in outlook. With she distinct State 
governing bodies in the Commonwealth, it 
is not surprising that the legislation for social 
ser\'iccs varies considerably from one part 
of Australia to another. However, in 
general. State social services are intended 
to provide assistance to individuals in the 
following periods or events of life: early 


infancy, childhood, mental or physical ill- 
hcnlth, industrial accidents, low income 
periods particularly unemployability, parent- 
hood, and old age. These services, while, 
not providing for all eventualities from the 
cradle to the grave, do provide during child- 
hood and adult life for the needs of the 
majority of citizens. It should be noted that 
State services do not cater only for citizens 
in the low income groups, nor arc they all 
of a curative nature. Those provided during 
infancy, childhood and parenthood, are 
largely preventive in character and are used 
by the majority of people. 

Probably one of the best known and most 
used social service provided by the State 
Governments is that for infants. In most 
States a section of the State Health Depart- 
ment is responsible for the welfare of 
mothers and babies. These sections either 
conduct or supervise infant welfare centres 
in metropolitan and country areas. These 
centres provide ante, and post-natal advice 
to mothers on safeguarding their own and 
their babies’ health, on diet, clothing, and 
general preparation for motherhood. In 
the post-natal period, they help mothers by 
giving a regular check . on their babies’ 
health and development and by giving 
advice on feeding and other difficulties. 

The Public Health services provided by 
the States include both preventive and 
curative measures. On the preventive side 
all the States have established an authority 
responsible for the supervision of the 
production, manufacture and sale of all 
kinds of foods and drugs, sanitation and 
general public health. On the curative 
sioe. Health Departments assist with the 
administration of the hospital services. 
The arrangements of this administration 
v’Axy in each State with the degree of govern- 
ment supervision or control. In addition 
some States actually conduct Public Hos- 
pitals, and all States maintain mental 
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hospital services and sanatoria for the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The State Governments were for many 
years the only governmental organisations 
dealing with the welfare of children, and 
although the Commonwealth has in the 
last decade concerned itself with child 
health and welfare, the States are still in the 
main responsible for the detailed work in 
child welfare. 

The first duty of Departments responsible 
for child welfare in most States is to 
exercise a general oversight of the welfare 
of children. This is primarily designed to 
protect children whose parents are not 
providing a satisfactory home life and up- 
bringing for them or are suspected of being 
unable to do this. All State Governments 
make grants in money to parents in neces- 
sitous circumstances, particularly to mothers 
deprived of normal support by the father. 
Payment is made to both married and un- 
married mothers, and to a deserted, divorced 
or widowed mother. In addition to such 
grants, the Child Welfare Departments are 
responsible for ensuring the provision of 
homes and institutions for children who are 
neglected or delinquent or uncontrollable. 
Often these homes are conducted by volun- 
tary organisations and in such cases the State 
then makes a grant to the institution for 
the care of the children placed there. 

Some service in connection with the 
adoption of children is performed by all 
Child Welfare Departments, and this varies 
from simple advice and help with adoptions 
to compulsory registration of adoption or 
investigation of all claims for adoption. 

Certain services for children are also con- 
nected with the educational facilities the 
provision of which is a responsibility of the 
State Governments. Training is provided 
for mentally deficient children and some 
of the school medical services include child 
guidance clinics and speech therapy clinics. 
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while some form of vocational guidance is 
available in all States. 

Relief giving has long been in importance 
in the State social services programme. 
During the depression of the early 1930’s, 
indeed up to five years ago, the States were 
the chief governmental agency distributing 
relief to those in need. Since then the 
Commonwealth’s extended lists of benefits 
have made provision for very many categories 
of people who previously applied to the 
States when in need. The States still make 
grants to those who cannot satisfy the 
conditions necessary for receipt of Federal 
benefits, and in some State supplementary 
benefits are given where special need exists. 
People not eligible for Federal benefits are 
in the main widows, invalids and old people 
who have not lived in Australia for long 
enough period, and there are also in- 
dividuals who are ill or unemployed and 
who cannot prove loss of income or previous 
employment — all of whom are nevertheless 
in need. All States make some provision 
for people who are not eligible for other 
benefits. 

The erection of houses, primarily for the 
lower income groups, has become one of 
the major social services of most Australian 
states since 1937. In some States, govern- 
ment housing programmes began as part . 
of a slum clearance campaign. The need 
to ensure satisfactory healthy dwellings and 
to condemn some existing houses as unsuit- 
able for human habitation led to the need 
for providing alternative housing for those 
families living in condemned houses. Later, 
it was realised that, in addition to this 
need, it was the duty of the State to provide 
houses for rental to families for whom 
private enterprise found it unprofitable to 
provide. This is being done mainly under 
the Commonwealth State Housing agree- 
ment mentioned earlier. 

In most States government departments 
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maintain institutions and hospitals for ths 
care of aged men and "women. These "vary 
considerably in respect to the facilities and 
service which they provide. In nearly all 
cases they provide for bedridden old people 
and for old people who can look after 
themselves to some extent, A few of the 
States homes have the cottage type of care 
but most are of the institution type. In 
all these homes Commonwealth pensioneis 
are paid an allowance and the balance of 
their pension is paid to the institution 
concerned. 

Local Government and Voluntary Agen- 
cies : — To complete the picture of social 
services in Australia, something must be 
said of both local governments and the 
large group of voluntary agencies which 
provide for needs unmet by either Federal 
or State governments. These are both diffi- 
cult to describe as not only do they vary 
betv/een the States, but also within each 
State there are wide variations. 

On the whole, the role of local govern- 
ment in social services is increasing rapidly 
and more and more services are coming 
under local control. This represents a real 
change as the organisation of social services 
in Australia was from the beginning much 
more centralised than in a country such 
as Britain and only in the last few decades 
have local governments assumed any real 
importance in this direction. 

Extension of local government social ser- 
vices has been carried further in the two 
most populous States of the Commonwealth- 
New South Wales and Victoria. They have 
developed services in connection with health, 
education, relief, the family and recreation. 

One of the first and best known services 
conducted by municipal governments is the 
provision of infant welfare centres. The 
administration and financing of these centres 
represents one of the most ' fruitful pieces 
of co-operation between State and municipal 
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government and individual citizens. The 
land and buildings are usually provided 
by the municipal council, which also makes 
a grant to the centre. The State is respon- 
sible for their general supervision and pays 
the salary of the nurses in charge of the 
centres, A local committee of residents 
is usually responsible for the administration 
of the general affairs of the centre and 
for the raising of additional finance where 
necessary. 

Municipal libraries are educational ser- 
vices provided by local government. Some 
of these libraries are old and do not contain 
much up-to-date material, but others are 
good. Some have special children’s libraries 
and, in most cases, books are free of charge 
to the readers. 

Local governments interest themselves in 
other charitable services in an indirect way 
generally, making monetary grants to chari- 
table and relief organisations serving their 
districts. However, the provision of recrea- 
tional facilities is a direct service of the 
municipalities and parks, gardens and play- 
ing areas have become so much a part of the 
municipality’s work that they have often 
been overlooked. The supervised play- 
grounds for children living in certain dis- 
tricts have become a feature in both Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. Though in the first 
case they are organised by a voluntary 
society and in the latter by the municipali- 
ties. This is indicative of the close inter- 
relations of the services of voluntary bodies 
and local government. 

As in other countries, the voluntary 
agencies in Australia have a considerable 
role to play in assisting individuals whose 
need is greater than the average — ^parti- 
cularly those whose disability or family res- 
ponsibility is greater. . Apart from this role 
of supplementing the work of statutory 
agencies, the voluntary agencies are also 
explorers of the fields to which statutory 
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agencies have not extended. Perhaps one 
of the most important functions of volun- 
tary agencies is in pioneering new services 
to meet previously unmet needs. This has 
been seen in the history of many social 
services in Australia, particularly in such 
fields as health, child welfare, family welfare, 
care of ex-service personnel, reformative 
work and recreational activities. 

However, certain features of Australian 
life such as its tremendous distances, the lack 
of a leisured class, the difficulties of life in 
a new land, meant that Australia never 
developed the tradition of voluntary service 
to community welfare to the extent this 
existed in other lands. Private social agen- 
cies did develop, but they had never at any 
stage of Australian history acquired the 
prestige or wielded the influence they have 
had in some other parts of the world. 

In Australia, some voluntary Agencies are 
Commonwealth-wide having branches in 
each State, and some confine their activities 
to one or two States, and others, while not 
linked in a federal organisation, exist on a 
similar basis in all States. In the health 
field, there are general and special hospitals, 
ambulance services, district nursing societies 
and bush nursing associations operating in 
all states which are the work of voluntary 
organisations. One unusual health service 
is the Flying Doctor service of Australia. The 
aim of this organisation is to safeguard the 
health of isolated residents in the outback 
areas of the Commonwealth. This is done 
by making modern medical and nursing 
facilities available by aviation and radio 
communication. 

Voluntary organisations, which specialise 
in helping particular handicapped group.s, 
are seen in all States, important among 
them being the Blind, Deaf and Dumb 
Institutes, the societies for crippled children 
and the Australian Association for Better 
Hearing. 

In the child welfare field their work 


ranges from the organisation of facilities for 
the care of mothers and babies, through the 
provision of pre-school care facilities, to the 
organisation of homes to care for orphan, 
neglected and delinquent children who are 
not cared for by the State. 

There are the societies carying for cx- 
service personnel such as the Australian Red 
Cross Society, the Returned Soldiers’ 
League, the Legacy Club and numerous 
others catering for particular groups of ex- 
servicemen. Several of the capital cities 
have established Councils of Social Agencies 
to co-ordinate and plan the services of 
the community. This is a most important 
service in itself as overlapping and un- 
necessary activity may occur in one field of 
welfare while another is undeveloped. The 
existence of such an agency ensures that, 
despite the multiplicity of social agencies, 
both statutory and voluntary, all agencies 
work toward the welfare of the community, 
and no gaps or overlapping remain long in 
the social service framework. 

Professional social work and training is 
one of the more recent developments which 
has taken place over the last twenty years. 

Again, the origin was in the voluntary 
social agencies, which found the demands 
made on their services to be more than 
could be met by charitably-disposed volun- 
tary workers with only a limited amount of 
time to give to personal work. 

They therefore sought to employ specially 
selected people to do this type of work, but 
realised almost immediately that an interMt 
in people and their problems was not in 
itself sufficient equipment for a socia 

worker. . . 

As a result training courses were insti- 
tuted by some voluntary agencies in the two 
largest capital cities, and these were gra u 
ally expanded until some eight or ten years 
ago the Universities of Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide each incorporated a Depart- 
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ment of Social Studies, with a regular Dip- 
loma course. 

Recognition of the successful placement 
of trained social workers in voluntary 
agencies and hospitals resulted in some 
senior members of the profession being 
called to give evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee of 1941, which 
was investigating Government Social 
services. 

As a result of the Committee’s findings 
and recommendations, it was decided to 
establish a library and bureau of social work 
and research within the Commonwealth 
Department of Social Services. 

The decision was not implemented until 
1944, when the services of a highly trained 
and widely experienced social worker from 
overseas were obtained, and she was 
charged with the task of planning, organis- 
ing, and developing a social work and re- 
search and library service. 

This has been developed along those three 
lines,' and has recently been made a perma- 
nent division of the Department. A team of 
trained social workers provides a skilled 
casework service in the Department’s head- 
quarters in the capital city of each State. 
They are headed up by the combined social 
work and research unit in the Central Ad- 
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ministration, which studies and evaluates 
benefits by means of research projects, con- 
ducts staff supervision and development 
programmes, and provides an information 
service on social security services in other 
countries. 

Various other government departments 
now employ social workers. At Common- 
wealth level these are: the Repatriation 
Department, Department of Labour and 
National Service, and the Department of 
Immigration, etc. In the more populous 
capital cities, the State governments employ 
social workers in such departments as: Edu- 
cation, Mental Hygiene, Maternal and Child 
Welfare, Health, etc., so that an increasing 
number of trained social workers are enter- 
ing the statutory social agencies. 

Both voluntary and statutory agencies 
provide supervised field-work, placements 
for the social work students in the various 
Universities. 

There is thus a nice integration of Uni- 
versity training with the professional workers, 
voluntary, and statutory agencies, which 
should go far towards ensuring a balanced 
development over the various fields of social 
service in Australia. 

There was a lively and stimulating dis- 
cussion after the paper of Miss Cameron. 


UN PROGRAMME OF ADVISORY SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES IN THE FAR EAST 

Dr. J, F. Bulsara 

United Nations Representative. v ;-. - 


Following this Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Director 
of the Regional Office, and Far Eastern Re- 
presentative of the Division of Social Acti- 
vities of the United Nations at Bangkok, 
gave a very informative and interesting talk 
on the advisory social services of the United 
Nations in the Far East. 


He said; “Many of you must be familiar 
at least with a part of the United Nations 
Programme of Social Welfare Services, viz. 
that dealing with Fellowships for observa- 
tion abroad in the field of Social activities. 
India has been participating in the 
Fellowships Programme for the last three 
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years and she was granted 3^ 12, and 19 
fello^vships respectively in the three years 
1947, 1948 and 1949. But the granting 
ot Fellowships forms only one item in the 
Programme and I shall, therefore, explain 
the whole programme of Advisory Social 
Services in a little greater detail. 

The Programme is being implemented 
under a resolution of the General Assembly 
and the services are being offered both to 
the 59 Member Nations as well as to some 
nations and non-self -governing territories 
vv'ho are not members of the United Nations. 
So far 38 countries and territories have been 
taking advantage of the Fellowships, and 
a few more of the services of Experts or 
Technical Consultants and Seminars, and 
every year more countries are doing so as 
they come to realise the benefit of. the UN 
Programme and the importance of a sys- 
tematic development of social welfare 
services for their peoples. 

The Programme comprises five types of 
services at present, viz., 

{a) Fellowships; 

(&) Experts or Technical Consultants; 

(c) Seminars; 

(d) Pilot or Demonstration Project; and 

(e) - Prosthetic material inclusive of arti- 

ficial limbs for the handicapped in 
war-devastated countries and supply 
of films and literature on Social 
Welfare subjects. 

Fellowships . — are given for a maximum 
period of six months for the observation 
of a selected subject, which has some 
significance for the recipient country, 
in countries where the specific activity has 
been well developed. The candidates are 
supposed to be well acquainted with the 
subject in their field of observation both 
by theoretical training and practical expe- 
rience and well conversant vtith the lan- 
guage of the host country, so- that they 
can observe and study the subject or activity 


with knowledge and intelligence and get 
proper benefit out of their observation. 

They are supposed to return to their home 
country after the completion of the obser- 
vation programme and engage in social 
welfare work in the same or similar field 
with a view to promoting the activity to 
the benefit of their countrymen. 

The entire programme of services is 
worked on the basis of matching or partial 
financial participation by the UN and the 
recipient country. In the case of Fellow- 
ships, the recipient countries bear the cost 
of transportation of the Fellows to and from 
the place of destination and other incidental 
minor costs. The United Nations take 
care of the rest of the expenses except of 
clothing, sickness, etc. The expenses cover 
a living allowance which is $170 per month 
for Scandinavian countries, $190 for Great 
Britain and $300 for the U.S.A. and 
Canada. They also include cost of internal 
travel in the country of observation upto 
a specified amount according to the 
country, tuition, and a limited amount of 
about $40 for books. 

The United Nations has made specific 
arrangements with National Agencies in the 
various host countries for affording proper 
and adequate facilities for observation of , 
activities and institutions in the field of 
social welfare, and the National Agencies 
and host countries undergo considerable 
trouble and some cost for rendering such 
a programme of observation possible for 
candidates coming from various countries 
of the world, developed and under-deve- 
loped. That is their contribution to the 
UN programme of bringing the peoples of 
the world together, creating greater under- 
standing between them and affording 
assistance to improve the standards of the 
under-developed peoples. The Fellows are 
selected and distributed on a global basis 
so that the programme pf services may 
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bring thi 5 peoples of the world into closer 
contact on as wide a scale as possible. 

Countries participating in this programme 
have appreciated its value in so far as it 
has given an opportunity to many of them 
to get their nationals gain useful experience 
abroad, which would not have been possible 
but for the UN assistance and organization 
of the project on a world-wide basis. The 
offer and introduction of the programme 
of services have further evoked among 
various countries of the world including the 
Middle and Far East a keen desire to 
improve their own welfare services, re- 
organise them, and put them on a sounder 
footing. 

This improvement and reorganization arc 
particularly noticeable in countries which 
have been devastated by war and whose 
peoples have consequently been experien- 
cing great shortages, misery, suffering and 
destitution on an unprecedented scale. 
They were almost obliged by dire necessity 
to open up nation-wide operations for relief 
and rehabilitation and provide large funds 
themselves from the national exchequer 
over and above the magnificent contribu- 
tions from international agencies like the 
UNRRA and the UNICEF. The relief 
and rehabilitation work was put in charge 
of Ministries and we have thus in Several 
countries of the Far East today Ministers 
or Commissioners with Cabinet rank for 
Public Welfare or Social Affairs as in 
Korea, Japan and the Phillipines and 
Secretaries of the Department of Welfare 
in Singapore, Hongkong and Malaya. 

The Phillipines, India and Ceylon were 
already taking advantage ^of the Fellowships 
Scheme since 1947 or 1948 but Korea, 
Japan, Thailand and Pakistan will be 
brought into the orbit of this programme 
for the first time in 1950, and perhaps 
Indonesia, Burma and Malaya, which I 
am going to' visit in due course, might 
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also join in the Programme. Thus in all 
about ten countries and territories^ in the 
Far Eastern Region may be taking ad- 
vantage of this facility for observation 
abroad in 1950. 

It might interest you to know that the 
S6 countries taking advantage of UN 
Fellowships in 1949 requested for' 294 
Fellowships and they were allocated 252, 
but they actually used only 188. The 
largest number of Fellowships asked for 
by and awarded to a single country was 
31 and 20 respectively to Poland, out of 
which she could use only 3, whereas the 
second largest number asked for by and 
awarded to was India. India asked for 
19, was awarded 19 and used 19 Fellow- 
ships in 1949, whereas Italy followed 
closely with 17 requests, awards and iise. 

The necessity for the establishment of 
ministries of welfare caused by the devas- 
tation of war in these countries, was evoked 
by a similar catastrophe in India, viz. the 
communal disturbances that broke out on 
a gigantic scale uprooting about six and a 
quarter million people from their age-long 
habitat and homes. You are well aware 
of the magnificent work done by the 
Government of India which rose to the 
occasion, establishing a Ministiy of Relief 
and Rehabilitation at the centre with 
similar departments in the Provinces and 
spending large sums of money to bring 
succour and solace to the_ millions of stricken 
people, men, women and children. The 
voluntary and the few salaried social work- 
ers in the country have an excellent account 
ol themselves and rendered timely help 
which was much appreciated by Govern- 
ments. I recall that this subject was dis- 
cussed at the first session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work held in Bombav, 
a talk was arranged by one of the principal 
officers dealing with the relief and reha- 
bilitation of displaced persons, and an 
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UNRAA film on similar work was also 
shown. 

I shall say something more on the 
subject of Fellowships later on. Let me 
now proceed with a brief account of the 
other services offered by the UN in the 
above programme. 

Experts or Technical Consultants . — The 
second service is that of providing Experts 
or Consultants on subjects of social wel- 
fare to countries who would like to or- 
ganise a practical scheme or programme of 
services in a particular field, which is of 
imminent importance or in urgent need 
of development. 

The services of an expert is generally 
provided for 6 months to one year, though 
in two or three cases they have been con- 
tinued over a longer period in view of thd 
special or exceptional needs and requests 
of the countries concerned. At present 
there is a social welfare consultant in the 
Phillipines and a Child Welfare Specialist 
in Japan working in co-operation with a 
Nutritionist provided by the UNICEF. A 
request for an expert in child care and 
training of the handicapped children has 
been received from a third country, where- 
as there are possibilities of receiving a 
request for a specialist in criminology from 
a fourth. 

The Division of Social Activities main- 
tains a Roster of experts in various fields 
knowing various languages and on the re- 
quest of governments, they are given a 
choice from amongst several on the list. 

The general administration expenses and 
the salaries of experts are borne by the 
United Nations, whereas on the same basis 
of matching or pai’ticipation by the recipient 
country, which I referred to earlier, the 
recipient country bears the cost of trans- 
portation, per diem living allowance, and 
other expenses of office space, secretarial 
or interpreter assistance, internal travel, etc. 


So far 49 experts in various subjects 
have been provided on request to 16 coun- 
tries of the world. 

Seminars . — The third service is of orga- 
nising Seminars on subjects or problems of 
specific and pressing significance to a group 
of countries in a region. The subject or 
subjects are decided by the UN Head 
Quarters in mutual consultation with, the 
host and participating countries. Experts 
are invited and assembled from the coun- 
tries of the region and from abroad as 
well as from fthe United Nations organi- 
zation or the staff of the Specialized 
Agencies, and on an average about ten 
such experts assist at each Seminar. Some 
country in the group of participating 
countries acts as a host and invites the 
UN to hold the Seminar in their country, 
offering facilities of accommodation to the 
experts, office and meeting accommodation, 
secretarial staff needed, facilities for ob- 
servation of activities or institutions, etc. 
This is a still more costly service than the 
first two of Fellowships and Technical 
Consultants and takes about a year to or- 
ganise. The Seminars last for 3 to 4 weeks. 
They have proved of great value as sti- 
mulators of thought and discussion followed 
by some action or concrete results, espe- 
crally in under-developed parts of the world. 
So far four Seminars have been successfully 
organised by the Division of Social Acti- 
vities — two in Latin America (Columbia 
and Uruguay), one in Beirut for the Middle 
East or Arab countries, and one at Pans 
in which seven European countries parti- 
cipated including the United Kingdom, 
Scandinavian countries and Switzerland. 

I have been specially asked by Head- 
quarters to explore the possibilities of 
holding a Seminar in India for the three 
countries of Pakistan, Ceylon and India 
some time in 1950 or early in 1951, where- 
as some social welfare agencies at Manila 
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expressed a desire to have the Seminar 
in India followed by one in the Philippines 
for a group of six countries in the region, 
viz. Burma, Thailand, Indo-Ghina, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya and the Philippines, with 
lultural patterns very similar to those of 
one another. Subjects for the Seminar can 
be suggested by Governments after con- 
sulting appropriate welfare agencies. 
Looking to the needs of the region, so 
far three subjects strike me as worthy of 
consideration, viz. 

• (a) Organization of Rural Welfare. 

[b) Social Consequences of Rapid 
Urbanization in the Far Eastern 
Region (including the problem of 
Housing) and how to meet them. 

(c) Child and Youth Welfare. 

It is not intended however, merely to hold 
discussions on the subjects at the Seminar. 
While the subject or subjects will be fairly 
exhaustively treated by experts and discussed 
penetratingly with the teams of delegate- 
participants, it is intended that they do 
not merely end in a report of the discussions. 
It is intended that each Seminar should 
result in the drafting of a short-term and 
a long-range programme of action, drawn 
up for each country by its respective team 
of participants, discussed thoroughly at the 
Seminar and finalised before they return 
to their countries. These can then be sub- 
mitted to their governments or other or- 
ganizations for implementation as soon as 
the financial support is forth-coming. The 
practicH programme of action will natur- 
ally take account of the factors obtaining 
in the country, the availability, sources and 
cost of personnel, the methods to be em- 
ployed, the venue of starting the work, etc. 
In order that this can be done as a part 
of the work at the Seminar, the participating 
countries will have to make timely pre- 
parations by collecting the required data 
and appointing their team of participants 
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very early or well in time so that they may 
be prepared with the facts and well briefed 
to draw up the tentative programmes of 
action. 

Pilot or Demonstration Project . — ^Thc 
fourth service comprises a still more costly 
scheme of what is called a Pilot or Demons- . 
tration Project involving a more complex 
and laborious organization and applicable 
to a whole region or a major part of it. 
As the name implies, it is a Project, which, 
with the utilization of widely placed 
resources especially of experts and teams of 
delegate-participants from the various coun- 
tries in the Region, actually demonstrates 
the methods and procedure of training a 
type of worker, conducting a type of in- 
stitution, or carrying out a practical survey 
or project in the field. To illustrate what 
I mean, the Far Eastern Region is a pre- 
ponderantly rural area, agriculture being 
the main industry and means of livelihood 
for 75 to 80 per cent of its population. Of 
the 1600 million rural population of the 
world out of a total of 2150 million, more 
than 50 per cent live in the countries and 
territories of the Far Eastern Region from 
Pakistan to Japan. It would be pertinent, 
therefore, to have a Pilot or Demonstration 
Project for the Region bearing on some 
aspect of rural welfare, which, I am afraid, 
has been almost totally neglected inspite of 
the fact that for every one urban dweller, 
there are three that live and work in vil- 
lages. Yet in vast tracts of rural areas, 
from which all governments derive a hand- 
some portion of their yearly revenues, there 
are no welfare services worth the name 
offered or organised by government for the 
benefit of the neglected villager. He does 
not have the benefit of a good road or other 
communications, no sanitation, no lighting, 
no medical carer, no education, no police 
protection and no amenities — at least noth- 
ing much worth speaking about in most of 
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Perhaps you may think this is too much 


the countries of the Far Eastern Region. 
Hardly one-tenth or one-fifteenth of the 
taxes he pays may be spent on any village 
service and that largely on the personnel 
that once or twice in a year go to the vil- 
lage to gather the taxes, with which they 
often gather much more besides from the 
poor, uncomplaining, simple villager or 
agriculturist. His lot is not dissimilar in 
any of the countries of the Far East, except 
perhaps Japan, where, thanks to the small- 
ness of the territory and thoughtful organi- 
zation, the villager gets the benefit of free 
education, partial medical care and some 
public assistance. 

It is therefore suggested that after the 
experience of the two or three Seminars in 
the Region, it may be advisable to organise 
a Pilot Project in 1952 for the training of 
Social Workers specifically suited to work 
in rural areas. 

Such a worker may need a specialised 
type of composite training. For instance, 
he will have to be broadly well acquainted 
with the fundamentals of social work and 
I welfare, though not a specialist as most 
urban ^vorkers would be. He must know 
the elements of public health and sanita- 
tion and must be able to impart them in a 
simple way to the literate or illiterate village 
folk.. He must have some idea of the pro- 
blems of literacy and education so that he 
can easily cooperate with the village teacher, 
if any, and act as one if there is no 
teacher in the village. He should also have 
some elementary knowledge of agronomic 
conditions so that he comes to have an in- 
telligent understanding of the life of the 
villager and help him more effectively. He 
will have to be then equipped with a fair 
knowledge of the working of the Ministries 
and Departments of Public Health, Edu- 
cation, Agriculture and Public Welfare or 
Social Affairs, so that he can properly guide 
the unknowing village people and obtain 
timely help . of government departments. 


to expect from one person, but since we 
cannot afford to send but one social worker 
to one large village, or one to a group of 
small villages, he will have to be trained 
as a composite type of social worker. He 
will occupy a position of guidance and 
leadership and I do not think it is very 
difficult to train such persons. 

For the Pilot Project the experts will thus 
have to be drawn from their respective 
fields in various countries and from the 
United Nations. The latter will have to 
secure the assistance of Specialised Agencies 
such as the World Health Organization, 
the International Labour Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and 
bodies like the UNICEF and EGAFE. 

The Pilot Project may actually be located 
in a town with a rural neighbourhood so 
that it may assume a more practical 
aspect, and the teams of participants from 
various countries of the Region may work 
in the midst of rural conditions. These 
teams of participants will then advise their 
governments about setting up such Pro- 
jects for the training of social workers for 
rural areas in their own countries. 

The Projects will have to give practical 
guidance on such subjects as the availabi- 
lity of workers for training, the sources of 
their supply, the relative costs of such 
schemes, the possibility of setting up one 
or more training centres in each country, 
etc. The Project may be accompanied by 
an Exhibition of rural arts and crafts and 
plastacene, clay or cardboard models of 
villages and village life of the various coun* 
tries of the region, each country sending 
such a typical Exhibit for the pur- 
pose. The Project can thus serve 
a double purpose of demonstrating methods 
of training social workers for mral are^ 
and of educating the populace. The Exhi- 
bition can be sent round the countries of the 
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region if so desired by them. The Project 
can be of immense practical utility and 
may focus pointed and expert attention on 
a subject that is of vital importance to the 
region as a wholcj if it is planned ■with 
imagination and carried out with the co- 
operation of all the countries of the Region 
and the United Nations, who will be spon- 
soring it some time in 1952. 

The Hon. General Secretary of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work has thrown out 
a suggestion that the Project may be held 
in India in 1952 immediately after the 
International Conference of Social Work, 
which has accepted India’s invitation to 
hold its quadrennial session here at the time 
of the annual session of the Indian Confer- 
ence of Social Work. Intending countries 
will have to invite the United Nations to 
hold the Pilot Project and I am sure each 
request will be given proper consideration 
with due attention being paid to the 
suitability of the venue to the region as a 
whole. 

Prosthetic Material: — ^The last item of 
service in the programme of UN Advisory 
Social Welfare Services is the supply of 
prosthetic material such as artificial limbs 
etc. to war-devastated countries. Catalogues 
of films bearing on social work and welfare, 
relief and rehabilitation, education of the 
people in looking after their own welfare, 
etc. and produced in various countries of the 
world as well as by the United Nations, have 
been prepared and are distributed on request 
either by the Head Quarters at Lake 
Success or by various UN Information 
Centres. You will remember three such 
films on ‘the child’, ‘the mother’ and the 
‘community’ were produced in India by the 
UN Department of Public Information in 
cooperation with the Government of India 
and Voluntary Welfare Agencies and edu- 
cational institutions and a commentary has 
been prepared in 7 languages. Together 
16 
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with another UN film The First Steps 
with versions in 12 languages, these films 
have been in great demand and have been 
sent out to various governments on request. 

Lists of literature on social welfare pub- 
lished in various countries are also published 
and literature is made available to war- 
devastated countries. 

It is contemplated also to establish a 
clearing house of information in the field 
of social activities and issue a periodic 
bulletin of information containing literature 
and magazines published in various count- 
ries of the world in the field of social work 
and welfare. The cooperation of Univer- 
sities, Schools of Social Work and other 
public welfare organizations is sought in 
this connection by the Department of Social 
Affairs, and they are requested to furnish 
such information for their countries to the 
United Nations. Besides the above activities, 
studies . and researches are being made in 
various fields of social activities by the De- 
partment of Social Affairs as on Migration, 
Housing, Living Standards, Traffic in Wo- 
men and Children, etc. The work of drawing 
up Charters as of Human Rights, Childrens 
Charter, Status of Women, etc. has been, 
accomplished or undertaken. 

I have given you some idea of . the 
Programme of Adyisory Social Welfare 
Services and I may mention here that the 
Programme, which was so far worked and 
budgetted for from year to year, has been 
by a recent resolution of the General Assem- 
bly put on a continuing basis and Govern- 
ments are now requested to send in their 
total request for services over a period of 
two years so that proper planning could be 
done. 

These services, I need hardly emphasise, 
have come to stay at least for three to five 
years and it would be. advisable for the 
under-developed countries of the various 
regions to take the utmost advantage of 
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them, Not only do- the United Nations 
and the . various Specialised Agencies bear 
a substantial part of the cost of these services 
but with their unparalleled world-wide 
organization and resources at their command, 
they have planned the implementation 
thereof in such a manner that great benefit 
can be derived by nations of the recipient 
countries. These therefore need to prepare 
their own well-thought-out programme of 
taking advantage of these services. 

To take only one or two examples — Each 
Fellowship costs oh an average about 
$2000 to each recipient country, exclusive 
of the salary of the Fellow if he is in 
public service. Thus each Fellowship would 
cost about Rs. 15,000/- to 20,000/- in six 
months. This is no small amount and would 
either be wasted or inadequately used or 
abused if the candidates were not selected 
with care, subjects of observation are not 
carefully chosen with due consideration of 
the immediate needs of the country, and 
the services of the Fellows are not utilised 
for the promotion of the particular field of 
activity on their return. Actually some or 
all of these shortcomings have occurred in 
some of the countries of the region and they 
have caused concern to the authorities in 
the United Nations, so that they are more 
careful about processing the applications 
received and following up the work of the 
Fellows on their return to home countries. 
It need hardly be stressed that imaginatively 
used, the Fellowships can be of great value 
to under-developed countries, who can send 
out teams of qualified personnel to various 
countries in which the type of activities 
they wish to develop in their own country 
have been highly developed. They can 
thus; at a small cost to themselves, build 
up in the course of five years a large team 
of specialised Svbrkers in various fields of 
social work and welfare and put their social 
services on a systematic foundation. It is 


a great opportunity if the value of long, 
range planning is realised by governments. 

You would perhaps want me to say a few 
words of my experience in the region of my 
operational jurisdiction. It comprises 
fourteen countries and territories from 
Pakistan to Japan, with about 53% of the 
world’s population. Economically it is not 
a highly developed or industrialised region, 
nor have the various countries very develop- 
ed social services. The standard of living is 
low, illiteracy of masses is extensive and the 
socio-economic handicaps of the popula- 
tions are many. 

It is because of these handicaps that the 
region requires more social services in order 
to give a helping hand to the population 
and ameliorate their living conditions in 
the fields of health, education, recreation, 
aesthetic and cultural enjoyment. The 
various social handicaps of men, women 
and children can only be removed or alle- 
viated by systematic study and social treat- 
ment. In some cases, special techniques are 
necessary to alleviate the economic lot of 
the people. 

And yet it has to be admitted that in 
the field of social services, most of the coun- 
tries of the region are very much under- 
developed, There is a paucity of social 
workers and too much is left to be done 
by voluntary welfare agencies. These do a 
great deal but in the complexity of modem 
urban life and unwieldy growth of cities, 
the effective handling and solution of the 
various soeial problems cannot be left to 
voluntary social work alone,’ the State has 
to step in with its nation-wide resources as 
the largest organised national group to re 
lieve the handicapped population and reha- 
bilitate them, bringing relatively greater 

security to the people. 

With a poor economy, low productivity, 
large-scale unemployment and a fast grow 
ing population, the. State is- not able to cope 
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with the various social problems arising apace 
among children^ adults a.nd the aged and 
the suffering is relatively much greater, 

Besides lacking a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of social services^ the countries in 
the Far Eastern Region uniformly suffer 
from a lack of training institutions, lack of 
trained personnel, absence of social research 
and of any worth-while literature on local 
or indigenous social subjects and problems. 
T his lack of training facilities, research and 
literature is uniform throughout the region. 
We therefore witness the striking ' pheno- 
menon of too much dependence on train- 
ing in western institutions, on utilising west- 
ern literature and textbooks and western 
methods of work. No doubt it is advan- 
tageous in some ways to build on the ex- 
perience of others, but it also indicates a 
sort of an oriental paralysis which looks for 
a magic cure from the West. This constant 
looking towards the West for the adoption 
of techniques for solving our social pro- 
blems is not a healthy sign, and it would be 
advisable for countries in the region to take 
stock of their needs, found necessary institu- 
tions on a regional basis if it is not easy, 
economical or effective to develop such 
needed institutions singly in each country 
and build up their own research bureaus and 
their own sociological and social welfare 
literature. 

There is another aspect of regional social 
work that we need to pay more attention to. 
It is a well known fact that the socio-econo- 
mic and climatic conditions, culture pat- 
terns, designs for living and philosophy of 
life — are not the same in the Western and 
Eastern countries. They are however very 
much alike in the countries of the Far 
Eastern Region inter se. If therefore in 
utilising the UN Fellowships, the countries 
of the region can afford , to let their candi- 
dates observe within the region they may 
.^be better able to apply their knowledge of 


well run institutions and activities in one 
country to another not so fortunately situat- 
ed. This would also be less expensive and 
more useful in the long run. At present it 
is not known by many as to what social 
welfare activities and institutions are more 
developed in various countries of the region, 
with the result that everyone thinks of first 
going to the U.S.A. or the United Kingdom, 
Further, whereas people , of the Far Eastern 
Region know much more about the condi- 
tions and peoples . of the U.S.A,, U.K,, 
France, the Netherlands and other Ameri- 
can and European countries, they seem to 
know little or nothing about the conditions 
and peoples of the countries of the region 
itself, sometimes even about their neigh- 
bours. 

It appears therefore necessary that infor- 
mation about advanced activities and in- 
stitutions in the various countries of the 
region should be collected by some central 
agency and circulated among the govern- 
ments so that it may act as a guide to those 
who would like to observe or study such 
institutions with a view to developing simi- 
lar activities or institutions in their own 
country. I can only cite a few instances 
which will indicate the importance of col- 
lecting and disseminating such information. 
A candidate in a country of the region 
applied for a Fellowship of observation of 
Cottage Industries in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Sweden or Switzerland. She could not ex- 
plain why she wanted to go to these coun- 
tries. When told that the best and most 
suitable country for such ' observation is 
Japan, which is not far from her country, 
she expressed a doubt if it would be possi- 
ble for her to observe there. She was 
told that this could be possible through 
the United Nations Organisation and 
she agreed to go there for observation 
if selected. Another candidate stated that he 
wanted to study nutrition in a country of 
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the region if this was possible and had not 
heard of the pioneer nutritional researches 
at Coonoor. A third wanted to study 
aspects of social insurance and social security 
in a country of the region as such study- in 
the highly advanced economy of Canada or 
the ‘U. K. would not be of equal benefit. He 
had not heard of the scheme of social insui'- 
ance for Miners in India. 

The need for collecting and disseminating 
information on such topics and facilities for 
training and observation within the region 
is increasingly greats and countries who can 
afford to offer such facilities to their re- 
gional neighbours would be doing a great 
service in the direction of developing closer 
ties of friendship and understanding within 
the region by such co-operation and mutual 
helpfulness. Sometimes owing to the small- 
ness of the size or population of a country, 
sometimes because of the lack of resources 
or inability to undertake advanced studies 
or research -in fields which require very large 
funds which one country may be unable to 
supply, it may become advantageous for a 
group of three or more countries to come to 
some mutual -understanding and exchange 
facilities -for training of the students from 
the others. This seems to be more necessary 
in an under-developed region like ours and 
a beginning made in the sphere of social 
welfare or natural sciences may lead to 
further co-operation in other more fruitful 
fields. I would therefore, urge those coun- 
tries who have developed such advanced 
activities or institutions to inform the 
Regional Office so that the information can 
be circulated for the benefit of all the coun- 
tries in the region. - 

The region being relatively poor and also 
preponderantly rural, the obtaining of 
finances for meeting the expenses of varied 
social ' services needed on account of war- 
devastation, refugee, rehabilitation, etc. is 
becoming more and more difficult. More- 


over, social services, though they pay them- 
selves several-fold in the long run and have 
also a great preventive value, do cost money 
in the intitial stages. Social workers have 
therefore to think more and more of this 
aspect of the financial problem, which is 
hampering their effort a great deal. While 
it is true that the richer the country, the 
better the social services it is able to provide 
for its people both on the palliative and pre- 
ventive sides, it has also to be noted that 
social services depend for a large measure 
on human help and effort. The material 
resources required often form a relatively 
lesser portion of the total needs of social 
service. We have therefore to adapt our 
social welfare or ameliorative- techniques 
to our conditions and resources. It is also 
necessary, nay imperative for us to think on 
our own or on original lines and not be 
clogged all the time by western models which 
we cannot effectively transplant, . 

Thus to take a random example only by 
way of illustration — and not by way of final 
proposition — we have a vast illiterate and 
poor rural population. The gulf between 
living conditions and amenities of civilised 
life in villages and urban centres is so great 
that a vast majority of persons brought up 
in towns and cities are unwilling or unable 
to live and work in villages. Sometimes 
extra inducements have been offered with- 
out attracting the right type of workers in 
sufficient numbers and the problems of rural 
welfare, rural medical aid, rural education 
have long remained unsolved. The same 
phenomenon is noticeable with regard to 
work in slums in urban areas. Now the 
principal thought in the minds of most of 
us has been that welfare is something given 
as a gift by the fortunate or trained, to the 
handicapped or needy. The idea of charity 
and assistance imposed from above still 
clings largely to most of our social rvork. In 
view of the adverse conditions and the mag- 
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nitude of the problem that faces uSj should 
we not think of giving an impetus so as to 
let the urge for self-improvement emerge 
from within? And the urge from within 
has a more permanent value and a rela- 
tively longer life in its initial intensive 
form. Would it not be worthwhile attempt- 
ing to select a few village boys and girls, 
men and women with enthusiasm and intel- 
ligence and train them as leaders in a special 
folk or people’s school over a period of four 
to six months and thereafter let them go 
back with ideas and let them work on a 
small monthly stipend among their own 
folk to ameliorate their conditions, village 
health and sanitation, etc. A few more 
highly trained itinerary workers from urban 
areas can supervise their work, stimulate 
their efforts and keep it up from slackening 
in view of the rural inertia. The Folk 
Schools can be multiplied as resources per- 
mit and the seeds of self-improvement sown 
in more villages year by year. It appears 
to me such an effort to arouse the urge of 
improvement of the standard of living from 
within may have greater chances to survive 
than casual efforts imposed from above or 
without and with the help of workers who 
have either no stake or little heart in the 
service rendered. The same principles of 
training for leadership may be applied with 
slightly modified methods and technique to 
urban areas, particularly the poorer ones or 
slums. Once the work has started and pur 
economic resources develop, it may be pos- 
sible to raise this work on a higher plane 
with the help of specialised workers, but 
there seems to be no reason why we should 
wait indefinitely for highly trained personnel 
and finest techniques in the long transi- 
tional period, if it is possible to do amelio- 
rative work with local talent and effort. 

As I stated before, this is not the only or 
sacrosanct method of attacking the problem 
of rural welfare or slum improvement. But 


in view of our conditions of illiteracy, pov- 
erty and rural primitiveness, we must break 
away from the traditional or western tech- 
niques and think on original lines, adapting 
our techniques to • our own peculiar condi- 
tions. To take one more example, it is well 
known that adolescent boys and girls have 
tremendous altruism and vitality for con- 
structive work if their natural energy and 
enthusiasm can be directed into proper 
channels. For lack of a constructive or crea- 
tive outlet, it is at present . either wasted 
ruining to seed or at times abused. Their 
junior degree course year can be utilised to 
great national advantage as much as thdr 
long vacations. With suitable intensive train- 
ing over two or three months during free 
afternoon periods beginning from the first 
year of college life, they can be prepared for 
simple work of clearing, sanitation, nurs- 
ing, teach simple lessons to the illiterate, ope- 
rating cine projectors, vaccination, road 
mending, etc. They can then be taken in 
batches under experienced supervision in 
depressed areas in the cities or to villages 
and specific jobs of work can be completed 
with their help in short periods, thus giving 
them invisible but real .benefits that accrue 
out of self-expression, creative work and 
social service. Such a scheme of Student 
Social Service-cum-Practical Education for 
Life can be put into effect not merely during 
interrupted vacations but even during term 
time by rotation for batches or groups of 
boys and girls drawn from various Univer- 
sity faculties. It will be a partial prepara- 
tion for life for them and they will be 
diverted from anti-social or destructive acti- 
vities to healthy and constructive effort 
leading to self-satisfaction. 

I hope there will be no misunderstanding 
caused by my above remarks. It is not sug- 
gested that in trying to adopt social techni- 
ques suited to our needs, we will hot need 
the traditional type of social work and 
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training. They can go on simultaneously 
with the new work suggested above. But 
we cannot afford to neglect large masses of 
handicapped people by excusing ourselves 
that there are no finances available or that 
essential social services will be planned and 
rendered when our increased productivity 
and resources permit us to do so. The urban 
and mral masses are growing so articulate 
and so restless and discontented that they 
may not wait that long. It is therefore that 
the techniques have to be adopted to our 
conditions and circumstances as they are 
at present and as they will be perhaps for a 
decade to come. 

The unprecedented rapid urbanisation 
in the Far Eastern Region is throwing up 
difficult problems in the cities of almost all 
the countries. With acute shortage of 
housing, there is going along a fast disrup- 
tion of the family, there is an increase in 
juvenile delinquency and adult crime, In 
prostitution and in other vices. Shortages 
of food and essential services are making 
people discontented and vociferous in their 
demands. The young are suffering in a 
larger measure and there is a crying need 
for Child and Youth Welfare in all coun- 
tries. Social services have been growing on 
account, of sheer necessity but training is 
lacking and training facilities are few. 


The art of social engineering is gradually 
coming into its own. Whereas for improving 
standards of living, economic development 
and industrialisation, with increase of pro- 
duction, are fundamentally necessary, it .has 
to be understood that a sprawling society 
gives rise to inevitable social problems and 
social ills. If social development is not 
planned with foresight and proper checks 
provided to counteract social ills, society pays 
more dearly in curing them in the long run. 
It is time we realised we cannot drift as in 
the past. Science and knowledge have put 
power into man’s hands. Utilised wisely, it 
can benefit society to remove its age-long 
drudgery and discomfort. But we must not 
only have the wisdom to utilise science and 
knowledge but also the will and vision to 
plan for social justice, social harmony. That 
is the gi;eat task of the twentieth century 
which is par excellence the century of social 
sciences and social workers. Social scientists 
and engineers must shoulder this responsi- 
bility and play their role with greater effi- 
ciency than hitherto if they are to justify 
their existence as such. 

The talk was followed by a prolonged 
discussion of interesting questions relating to 
the subject with which the proceedings of 
the fourth day of the third annual session 
of the conference terminated. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN SWEDEN. 


The symposium on “Social Work Abroad” 
continued its session on 30th December 1949 
and two papers were read on social services 
in Sweden and Switzerland, one in the 
morning at 10 a.m. and the other at 
6-30 p.m. 

(A Summary account of the more im- 
portant Sections of- the present Legislation 


on Social Insurance, Poor Relief etc., and 
also certain Planned Reforms.) 

Much effort is being expended on deve- 
lopments in the social sphere in Sweden at 
the present time, and considerable progre^ 
is being made. In practically every branch 
of the social services either fresh legislation 
has been passed or the regulations in force 
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are being revised. This work of revisiorv is 
entrusted to Royal Committecj^nolably he 
Soeial Welfare Committee. The followi g 
account will touch upon the, national pen- 
sions scheme, child allowances, health in- 
surance, accident insurance, unemployment 
insurance, and finally, poor rehef and medt- 
cal care. 

The National Pensions Scheme.— The 
national pensions scheme was introduced in 
Sweden in 1913. However, it was soon found 
that the amounts paid in pensions were too 
small, and although they were successively 
increased, it became evident in recent years 
that the pensions were inadequate. The 
National Pensions Act of the 29th June 
1946, which came into force on the 1st 
January 1948, is intended to remedy the 
deficiency. The basic idea underlying the 
new legislation is that, as a rule, the na- 
tional pension must suffice to afford a bare 
livelihood without recourse to poor relief. 

In principle, only Swedish citizens regis- 
tered in Sweden are eligible for a pension. 
The national pension is either an old-age 
pension, an invalidity pension, a sickness 
allowance or a widow’s pension. 

The old-age pension is payable to a per- 
son who has attained the age of 67, while 
invalidity pension, sickness allowance and 
widow’s pension are payable before the 
attainment of that age. These benefits differ 
not only in the qualifications necessary for 
receiving them but also in the manner of 
calculating the amount thereof, etc. 

Old-age pension is paid at the rate of 
800 kronor* for a married pensioner if the 
spouse also has a national pension or is in 
receipt of a so-called “wife’s allowance” 
(which will be explained below), and at the 
rate of 1.000 kr. for any other person en- 
titled to a pension. The amounts men- 
tioned are paid irrespective of the existence 
of income from other sources. 

*Onc Rupee — Swed. Kr. 1-10. 


Invalidity pension is payable to any per- 
son, who, before reaching the age of b/ 
on account of bodily or mental disease, im- 
becility, disablement or any other infirmity 
is incapable of earning a living by perform- 
ing such work as corresponds to his powers 
and talents, provided that the reduction of 
the capacity for work may be deemed to 
be permanent. Invalidity in the legal sense 
is generally deemed to exist when the capa- 
city for work is permanently reduced by 
two-thirds, i.e., to one-third or less of the 
normal. 

Invalidity pension consists partly of a 
basic pension of 200 kr. per, annum irres- 
pective of the pensioner’s income, and 
partly of a supplementary pension up to a 
maximum of 600 kr. per annum to a 
married pensioner, and up to a maximum 
of 800 kr. to an unmarried pensioner. The 
amount of this supplementary pension de- 
pends on the existence of income from other 
sources. 

Sickness allowance has been introduced in 
order to provide relief under the national 
pensions scheme for those who are not eli- 
gible for invalidity pension for the reason 
that their invalidity may be presumed to be 
of a transient nature. 

Sickness allowance is granted to any person 
who has suffered uninterruptedly for at least 
a year from such a degree of incapacity for 
work as is required for the receipt of in- 
validity pension if the disability, without 
being permanent, may be assumed to be 
likely to last for a considerable time. The 
allowance is payable for a certain period 
fixed in advance. As to the size and the 
method of calculation, the sickness allowance 
is exactly on a par with invalidity pension. 

Widow’s pension is payable to a widow 
who at the time of her husband’s death has 
attained the age of 55 and has been married 
to him for at least 5 years. The widow’s 
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pension is paid at the rate of max. 600 kr. 
per annum and its calculation depends 
entirely on the size of the income from other 
sources. 

Under certain circumstances a widow or 
widower with children under 10 years of age 
may receive a widow’s or widower’s allow- 
ance, the amount of which corresponds to 
the widow’s pension. 

The pension benefits indicated above are 
in certain cases raised by means of incre- 
ments, which are likewise regarded as na-- 
tional pension payments. Such increments 
are: housing increment, special housing in- 
crement, wife’s allowance and extra allow- 
ance for blindness. 

In view of the higher housing and fuel 
costs, the country is divided up into five 
housing-cost groups, and the size of the 
housing increment depends on the group in 
which the pensioner’s census district is situ- 
ated. The housing increments, which de- 
pend on the existence of other sources of 
income and on the civil status of the reci- 
pient, vary in size between 100 and 800 kr. 

Special Housing Increment is subject to 
the decision of the local authorities. Its size 
depends on the principles which the local 
authorities have laid down for such incre- 
ments. Generally speaking, the principle 
applied Is that the increment shall suffice for 
the payment of a reasonable rent insofar as 
it may be presumed not to be covered by 
whatever other form of national pension 
which the pensioner receives. The incre- 
ment is intended to be paid in districts with 
exceptionally high housing costs. 

Wife’s allowance is payable to the wife of 
a married man who is entitled to a pen- 
sion, provided the wife has attained the age 
of 60 and the couple has been married for 
at least five years. The wife’s allowance con- 
sists of supplementary pension and housing 
increment, amounting to the same sum as 


the wife would have received in the form 
of those benefits had she been entitled to an 
invalidity pension. 

Extra allowance for blindness amounts to 
700 kr. per annum irrespective of the size 
of other incomes, and it constitutes an addi- 
tion to the national pension payable to 
persons who have become blind before at- 
taining the age of 60. 

The amount of income, which does not 
detract from those national pension benefits 
which depend on the size of the income, 
is ; for a person living alone, 400 kr., and 
for a man and wife, altogether 600 kr. 
Should the income of a person without 
dependents exceed 400 kr, the benefits de- 
pendent upon the income are reduced by 
one-half of the excess amount. If a husband’s 
and wife’s combined income exceeds 600 kr. 
the said benefits are reduced for each spouse 
by one-fourth of the excess amount of 
income. 

Matters concerning old age and widow’s 
pension are as a rule dealt with ultimately 
by the local Pensions Committees. Other 
matters are examined both by the local 
committees and by the central authority, the 
Pensions Board. 

As from the beginning of 1948, all pen- 
sions are paid out direct from the Pensions 
Board, national pension money orders being 
the customary mode of payment. It is esti- 
mated that about 700,000 such payment 
orders are sent out every month. 

The pension fees range between 6 and 100 
kr. per annum, and all persons between the 
ages of 18 and 66 are liable to pay a pre- 
mium. The fulfilment of this liability has 
no bearing on the right to a -pension. The 
premiums are levied in conjunction with 
the collection of the public taxes. Only a 
very small proportion of the costs of the 
national pensions scheme (about 11 per cent 
is covered by the premiums. The bulk of 
the costs are met by the State.) 
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In 1948 the pensions have been increased 
by an extra high cost-of-living bonus amount- 
ing to the following sums: 

30'kr.to widows entitled to a widows 

pension. 

30 kr. to wives entitled to a wife’s al- 
lowance. 

40 kr. to each one of a married couple if 
both man and wife are entitled to a pension 
(a couple receives together 80 kr.) 

50 kr. to other pensioners not mentioned 
above. 

To supplement the national pensions 
scheme, the Pensions Board is doing a great 
deal in the field of the prevention of in- 
validity. These activites comprise (a) 
medical care in the Board’s own hospitals 
for diseases that tend to cause invalidity, 
notably arthritis, neurosis and asthama, (b) 
occupational training etc., and (c) any other 
activity calculated in the interest of the 
national pensions scheme to prevent or 
remove incapacity for work or to promote 
public health. 

It should be mentioned in this connection 
that the Pensions Board also conducts a 
voluiiiary pension-insurance business, of 
which any person desiring to increase his 
national pension benefits can avail himself 
to advantage. 

Child Allowances . — now Law relating 
to child allowances also came into force on 
the 1st January 1948. Child allowances 
consist partly of general child allowances, 
which are paid at the rate of 260 kr., to 
practically every child in the country below 
the age of 16, and in addition, of 
Special child allowances, which are 
payable for the subsistence and up -bring- 
ing of the children of widows and invalid’s 
etc. The maximum amount of the special 
child allowance is 420 .kr. a year payable to 
orphans and, under certain circumstances, 
to fatherless or motherless cliildren, while 
a maximum of 250 kr. is payable to certain 


other categories of children specified in 
detail in the Act, including as a rule father- 
less children other than those w.ho may 
receive the former allowance and the child- 
ren of persons in receipt of a national 
pension. 

Health Insurance.— The present health 
insurance is voluntary. The new system of 
health insurance, which was introduced by 
an Act dated the 3rd January 1947, and 
which is supposed to come, into force on the 
1st July 1951, is nation-wide and obligatory. 
There is, however, also a voluntary insurance 
with the framework of the new insurance 
scheme. 

Obligatory insurance comprises (a) medi- 
cal aid insurance and (b) sickness allov/ance 
insurance (cash grant). Medical aid in- 
surance does not cover hospital care and free 
or eheaper medicine, nor assistance during 
pregnancy and childbirth. Free hospital 
care and free or cheaper medicine are to be 
provided outside the framework of the in- 
surance scheme, while assistance during 
pergnancy and childbirth is subject to special 
arrangement. Medical aid insurance is na- 
tionwide. Sickness allowance insurance, on 
the other hand, embraces only those mem- 
bers of a sick benefit insurance society whose 
annual wage earnings amount to at least 
600 kr., as well as married women, even if 
they are not members of such a society. (As 
a rule, married women are not members of 
sick benefit insurance societies but are merely 
insured in their capacity of members of the 
family. The same applies to children under 
16 years of age, accordingly, these categories 
do not pay fees to the sick benefit insurance 
societies) . 

Medical aid insurance is intended in ac- 
cordance with certain principles specified in 
detail in the Aet, to cover three-quarters of 
the expenditure on medical aid, including 
(a) the doctor’s travelling expenses and com- 
pensation for the journey to and from the 


17 
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doctor, (b) the costs of travelling to and 
from hospital. 

Sickness allowance paid to a member of 
a sick benefit insurance society amoums, as 
a rule, to kr. 3: 50 per diem, irrespective of 
his earnings. Sickness allowance is increased 
by an extra husband-or-wife allowance 
amounting to kr. 2.-per diem and an extra 
child allowance, generally at the rate of 50 
ore per child per diem. Sickness allowance 
is not payable for the first three days of an 
attack of illness and may not be paid for a 
longer period than 730 days for any one 
period of ill-health. The amount paid to a 
married woman who is not a member of a 
sick benefit insurance society is kr. 1.50. 

As already mentioned, the benefits under 
the obligatory insurance scheme may be in- 
creased by voluntary insurance, though 
voluntary irisurance can be granted only to 
members who have not attained the age of 
55 and who are in good health. 

Voluntary sick benefit insurance provides 
a cash allowance of 1.50, 3 or 4.50 kr. per 
diem. However, in this case, a maximum is 
laid down implying that the benefits from 
voluntary and obligatory sick benefit in- 
surance, plus such wages or compensation 
as the member is otherwise entitled to during 
his sickness, may not amount per diem to a 
sum exceeding 1/360 part of his annual wage 
earnings. 

Voluntary medical aid insurance covers 
only certain forms of treatment specified in 
detail in the Act. 

Members of sick benefit insurance societies 
are liable to pay fees for the obligatory in- 
surance, and these fees are in a certain pro- 
portion to other resources of the society and 
to the size of the sickness allowance. The 
annual fees for obligatory insurance are 
estimated, for instance, for members in- 
sured for a sickness allowance of kr. 3.50, in- 
cluding medical aid, at about 24. kr. The 
size of the fees for voluntary insurance de- 


pend, inter alia on the age of the insured 
and the scale of assistance rendered to him 
during sickness. 

Very substantial State grant — about 70% 
of the total costs — ^will be payable towards the 
obligatory insurance scheme. Certain State 
grants will also be made towards voluntary 
insurance. 

The new insurance scheme will be ad- 
ministered by general sick benefit insurance 
societies, and it is assumed that the existing 
societies will be converted into general socie- 
ties for this purpose. 

Accident Insurance. — The first legislation 
on insurance governing cases of accident 
while at work was passed in 1901 and was 
subsequently replaced by the Act of the 
17th June 1916, now in force and last 
amended in 1948, relating to obligatory in- 
surance for accidents while at work. As 
from the year 1930 this insurance scheme 
was extended to cover also certain occu- 
pational diseases. 

Insurance against accident while at work 
or while travelling to or from work is grant- 
ed to every person who is employed for a 
wage to work for another person’s account 
without being regarded in relation to him 
as an independent entrepreneur, and also 
to any person who performs such work for 
training purposes without a wage. However 
certain categories of workers, including the 
employer’s children living at home, are not 
covered by the obligatory insurance scheme. 

The insurance policies are taken out either 
at a State insurance institution, the Riksfor- 
sakringsanstalten (The National Insurance 
Institute), or in mutual accident insurance 
companies formed by the employers for the 
purpose. 

An injured worker receives (a) medical 
care, medicines, and artificial aids, and (b) 
if the sickness lasts more than 2 days from 
the date of the accident and involves a re- 
duction in working capacity by at least 
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one-fourth, sickness allowance froin the day 
after the date of the accident. The num- 
mum sickness allowance per calendar day 
amounts, as a rule, in the event of loss of 
capacity for work, 4 kr; for a breadwinner, 
and 3.50 for one who is not a breadwinner. 
The maximum daily sickness allowance 
payable when the annual earnings of the in- 
jured worker have amounted to at least 
6.885 kr., is 15.50 kr. for a breadwinner, and 
14 kr. for one who is not a bread winner. In 
the event of a reduction in the capacity to 
work, the sickness allowance is payable at 
proportionately lower amounts. 

If the injury after the termination of the 
sickness caused thereby has involved a loss 
of working capacity for a lengthy or a short 
period or a reduction thereof, by at least 
1/lOth, the injured worker is entitled to an 
annuity during the period in question at an 
annual amount fixed in proportion to his 
annual earnings. Thus, in the case of com- 
plete invalidity, the annuity is two-thirds of 
his wage earnings. If the working capacity 
is reduced by at least 3/ 10th, the annuity is 
payable at higher amounts to persons bet- 
ween the ages of 18 and 67 than to those 
younger than 18 or older than 67. In the 
former category the annuity in the case of 
complete invalidity represents ll/12ths of 
the annual earnings. If the working capacity 
is reduced, the annuity is payable at an 
amount proportionate to the degree of re- 
duction plus a certain increase between the 
ages of T8 and 67. If the annual earnings 
exceed 7.200 kr., the excess amount is not 
taken into account when granting an annuity. 
In certain cases the annuity may be in- 
creased by a so-called “care allowance”, 
amounting to not more than 1.800 kr. a 
year. 

If the accident has involved the death of 
the worker, a sum of 500 kr. is paid towards 
the funeral expenses, and annuities are 


granted to certain surviving dependents. A 
widow, or in exceptional cases a widower, 
receives an annuity of one-third of the de- 
ceased’s annual earnings, and children under 
16 receive one-sixth of the deceased’s earn- 
ings. Under certain circumstances an an- 
nuity may also be paid to parents. The 
maximum annual sum payable in annuities 
to several surviving dependents amount to 
five-sixth of the deceased’s yearly earnings. 

The msurance premium that is payable 
by the employer is fixed in proportion to 
the risk involved in the work. 

An employer is entitled (a) to insure 
against accident while at work any workers 
who are not covered by the obligatory acci- 
dent insurance scheme, and (b) to insure 
woi'kers also against accident outside their 
work. 

For fishermen, arrangements have been 
made for voluntary accident insurance with 
a State grant. 

Compensation out of State funds is paya- 
ble, subject to specific regulations, to per- 
sons who are injured while in military service 
etc. 

Unemployment insurance. — ^Unemploy- 
ment insurance, which was introduced in 
Sweden in 1934^ is voluntary, and in its 
structure is very largely reminiscent of the 
existing voluntary health insurance scheme. 
Wage earners may found unemploymeni 
benefit insurance societies^ which are under 
the supervision of a State authority — as from 
the 1st January 1948 the Labour Market 
Board. Each society is, as a rule, concerned 
with a particular branch of industry. 

An unemployed member receives a daily 
relief plus, when relevant, an extra husband- 
or-wife allowance and child allowance. A 
special extra housekeepers’ allowance may 
likewise be payable. Further, there may be 
paid compensation for. travelling expenses 
and removal costs. A pre-condition for the 
payment of such relief is (a) that the mem- 
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ber has applied in vain to a public exchange 
for a job, and (b) that he has paid a certain 
amount in fees during the period when he 
was at work. - 

Unemployment insurance, like health in- 
surance, is subject to regulations governing 
a certain specified period of the insurer’s 
exemption from liability, which implies that 
the member may not obtain relief for the 
first days of unemployment — as a rule, 6 days, 
which need not be consecutive, but must lie 
within the space of 3 weeks. 

The relief is paid almost without exception, 
in cash and the amount of the daily assistance 
ranges as a rule between 2 and 7 kr. In ad- 
dition, child allowance is payable at the rate 
of 1 kr. per diem for each child below the 
age of 16, and extra husband-or-wife al- 
lowance and housekeeper allowance at the 
rate of kr. 1.25 per diem. Since 1945 an extra 
bonus of 75 more per diem has been paid 
in addition to the daily assistance to meet 
the higher cost of living. As a rule, how- 
iver, the total financial assistance from the 
memployment insurance society may not 
exceed four-fifth of the wage earnings of a 
Dreadwinner and three-fifth of those of any 
3ther member of the family. 

The relief period, i.e. the period during 
ivhich daily assistance may be paid out con- 
secutively, is limited to a maximum of 156 
days in the course of 12 successive months. 

As mentioned above, a member of an un- 
employment insurance society has to pay 
premiums. These are only paid when the 
member has a job, and the amount payable 
depends inter alia on the size of the un- 
employment risk within the various occupa- 
tions and on the amount of daily assistance 
to be received. At the end of 1947 the 
number of members amounted to about 
1 million. 

The combined expenditure of the ap- 
proved unemployment insurance societies in 
1947 amounted to about 15,600,000 kr. 


The State grant represented 43.5 per cent 
of the combined expenditure, i.e. about 
6,800,000 kr. 

In October 1948, a Committee submitted 
a draft proposal for the introduction of 
obligatory unemployment insurance intended 
to cover also persons carrying on independent 
occupations. 

Poor relief. — Poor relief in Sweden has 
of old been in the hands of the local 
authorities. Seeing that the municipal 
districts are numerous and vary considerably 
in -size and population, it is obvious that 
poor relief differs widely in different parts 
of the country. Poor relief is based on an 
individual means test, and the assisttocc 
granted is adapted to the circumstances 
in each specific case. In relation to other 
forms of assistance mentioned above, owing 
to its very nature poor relief is of a supple- 
mentary character. 

Swedish poor relief differentiates between 
obligatory and voluntary poor relief. The 
' former comprises assistance to minors, the 
aged and the sick who are incapacitated 
from supplying their needs through work 
and who lack funds for their maintenance. 
Otherwise, if the question of the poor relief 
arises, intervention will depend on whether 
the local authorities find it justified. In 
practice, however, persons in distress gene- 
rally receive assistance from the poor relief 
organisation if the need for aid has not 
been remedied in some other way. 

Poor relief is administered in such manner 
as may be found suitable in each individual 
case, primarily in the form of financial 
assistance at home or institutional care. In 
the latter case, the poor relief authonty 
also has the duty of providing the actual 
assistance. 

In view of the supplementary character 
of poor relief, its scope depends not only 
on the existing need for assistance as sueft 
but also on the effectivity of the social 
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insurance scheme and of the other measures 
taken by the community to prevent ot 
remedy distress. In fact, the scope of poor 
relief is gradually reduced by an improved 
system of social insurance. Probably, how- 
ever, it is not possible to dispense with 
sueh a form of relief altogether. 

The terms of reference of the Social 
Welfare Committee are to draw up proposals 
for fresh legislation in the field of pool* 
relief, whieh is intended to supersede the 
Aet of 1918 now in force. The Committee 
has already issued some preliminary pro- 
nouneements. For instance, the Committee 
considers that the local authorities should 
receive substantial State grants for carrying 
on these activities. Further, greater im- 
portance should be attaehed to the pre- 
ventive aspeets of the matter. 

Medical care . — ^The present survey would 


not be complete without some mention of 
certain social benefits in the field of medical 
care. It has been remarked above en 
passant that it is intended to introduce, 
in conjunction with the implementing of 
the . new health insurance scheme, a system 
of entirely free medical care, as well as to 
allow a discount on the purchase of medi- 
cines. It should be noted, however, that 
medical care is already open to all citizens 
at very moderate fees, which in necessitous 
cases are paid by the poor relief authorities. 
Treatment and care at epidemic hospitals 
are given entirely free of charge. Further, 
there are local “panel” doctors, urban or 
district medical officers in the towns, and 
provincial doctors in the country districts. 
Thanks to this organisation of doctors 
throughout the country, medical care at 
low fees is assured to all those in need of it. 


SOCIAL WORK IN SWITZERLAND 


In Switzerland Social Work is considered 
to be the organized help of the strong to 
the weak, of the community to the indivi- 
dual, It is a fight against poverty and 
distress, against weakness and guilt. It is 
based on our humanitarian ideas of the 
value, dignity and liberty of each single 
person and on our ideals of justice and fra- 
ternity, according to which everybody h-as 
the same rights as well as the same duties 
towards the community. From a political 
point of view strong individuals make the 
community stronger and also the state which 
is not meant to be an end in itself but only 
a way to realize our human aims. 

The social legislation of Switzerland is 
very old. Steady social progress is as deeply 
rooted in the tradition of the Swiss State as 
in its legal principles. 

To be able, however, to understand the 
oi^anization of our public social work, one 
must first understand the constitutional 


structure of Switzerland. The Swiss Confe- 
deration is a federal Union of 25 member 
Cantons. They are, by the wording of the 
Constitution, sovereign in so far as their 
sovereign rights suffer no limitation by the 
Federal Constitution. They have their own 
constitutions as well as their own legislative 
and executive bodies. Their democratic 
character rests on the solid foundation of 
the 3107 Communes. All public activity 
has its origin here. Every Swiss has a Home 
Commune, where he can take part in dis- 
cussion and in sharing the work of the local 
self-government. It is from the Commune 
that the Confederation draws its strength 
and it is here that we can see the difference 
between Switzerland and countries which 
are governed by means of a centralized 
bureaucracy. In Switzerland the national 
will grows from below upwards and even 
state institutions are modelled on those 
which have stood the test on a smaller scale. 
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Owing to this highly decentralized structure 
of rriy country the public and private social 
services are also widely scattered. It is 
therefore rather difficult to outline them 
clearly in this short survey. I shall, however, 
try to give you a rough sketch of the organi- 
zation of the social work in Switzerland in 
the first part of this lecture, describing the 
“role” played by the Communes, the Can- 
tonal and the Central Government, as well 
as by the private welfare organizations. In 
the second part I shall try to give you a 
picture of a few spheres of social work in 
Switzerland. 

As in the case of Swiss life generally, 
social work is organized on independent, 
democratic and federal lines. Initiative pri- 
marily rests with private philanthropic and 
charitable institutions and with the Com- 
munal authorities. The Federal and the 
Cantonal Governments confine themselves 
as a general rule to subsidizing the service.s 
)rovided by private bodies and the Com- 
nunes, wherever necessaiy. Social work is 
herefore organized from the bottom to the 
op. It is directed by a central body only 
n case of acute emergency. This decen- 
ralization of the social work is completed 
)y the “Swiss National Conference of Social 
Vork” which represents the link between 
he leading private Associations and the 
federal offices entrusted with social work. 

The principal Associations for private 
social work are; 

The Swiss Philanthropic Society (huma- 
nitarian) , 

The Swiss Caritas Association (Catholic), 

The Swiss Association for Horae Mission- 
aiy Activity and Evangelical Charity (Pro- 
testant) , 

The Association of Swiss Jewish Welfare 
Sc’cieties, 

The Welfare Associations of the Trade 
Unions and the Social Democrats, 
as well as the various central associations 


dealing with specific objects as for example 
the “Pro Juventute” (Child and Youth 
Welfare), “The Foundation for the Aged,” 
the “Anti-Tuberculosis Union,” the “Aid 
to Mountain-dwellers” and the association 
“Pro Infirmis” (aid to the disabled). 

Most of these Institutions are considered 
neutral in a religious and political sense. 
This is very important in a heterogeneous 
country like Switzerland: help must be 
given to anybody irrespective of his confes- 
sion, his political background and his mother 
tongue. The Committees studying welfare 
and social work usually consist of all sections 
of the population representing men and 
women, labour and capital, different creeds, 
languages and political parties. Help will 
be given without any conditions to any per- 
son or family whatever their views are. Those 
assisted will not be compelled to abandon 
their own conception of life. They will re- 
main respected and free citizens. 

If the individual and collective self help 
and the help through private institutions is 
not sufficient, and only then, the public social 
work steps in. Flowever, each single case 
has to be considered carefully, before public 
funds can be used. Each Commune docs 
first of all help its own citizens, providing 
them, e.g. with accommodation in hospitals 
and orphanages. The Communes have also 
organized feeding and clothing of school- 
children in need, holiday camps and chil- 
dren homes, guardianship, educational insti- 
tutes and popular kitchens. Not only the 
citizens of the Commune concerned can pro 
fit of these welfare facilities, but all residents 
including foreigners. In each single Com- 
mune the organizations differ from each 
other. Many small and poor neighbouring 
Communes unite and organise their social 
work in common. 

The Cantonal Governments differ in their 
policy towards social work; many 
financial support to the Communes and to 
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private organizationSj some of them parti- 
cipate very actively in social welfare, and a 
few even centralize and control the efforts 
of the Communes. 

The part played by the Confederation 
(Central Government) is a minor one, com- 
pared with foreign states. Bills can only be 
introduced if the Constitution gives the 
power and this is the case only in economic 
and technical matters. In emergencies, how- 
ever, for example during a war or great 
crises, the Federal Government will give ex- 
traordinary war and crises subventions, 
though leaving the ordinary welfare to the 
Cantons. They are more active in the Health 
services, especially in the campaign against 
epidemics and tuberculosis; they even take 
a lead in protecting the employees as well 
as those working on their own and make 
sure that federal laws are carried out pro- 
perly. Though every Canton is bound under 
Federal law to provide a sufficient number 
of public employment offices and also a 
Cantonal central office, the Central Govern- 
ment have their own inspectors who visit the 
factories on the spot and report to them 
direct. The public employment service which 
is organized mainly by the Communes, must 
be free of charge and must function im- 
partially. In times of threatening unemploy- 
ment the Cantons, with the support of the 
Confederation and the cooperation of the 
Communes, provide for work and if neces- 
sary subsidize special schemes of public in- 
terest (new roads, canals, irrigation etc.) 

A federal legislation is in preparation 
covering all aspects of labour protection 
(agriculture excluded) . But since the begin- 
ning of this century, already, the Federal Law 
on Factories provides for the intervention 
of the State with a view to ensuring security 
of the employees in labour relations,— not 
to speak of a large number of Cantonal laws. 

The demarcation line between private 
and public social \vork is not always striking. 
Veiy often the two make common cause 


sometimes the public institution appoints a 
private body for a special end or subsidizes 
it. Often it cannot be decided at first sight 
which organization is competent. Roughly, 
one can say that public help steps in only 
when private help is not sufficient or not 
available and also in all cases where autho- 
rity is needed, for instance in the re-educa- 
tion of adults unwilling to work and in the 
legal protection of children. 

Private welfare institutions with similai 
aims link often together for organizing pur- 
poses, founding central bodies which facili- 
tate work and planning of their member- 
associates. The most important central 
bodies are the “Swiss Philanthropic Society” 
and the Foundation “Pro Juventute.” The 
need of a coordination is also felt in Com- 
munes, Cantons and in the Confederation; 
many central boards have been established, 
sometimes including even private social 
associations. As examples I would like to 
mention the Youth Offices of the Cantons 
of Berne and Geneva or the General Wel- 
fare Offices in the Cantons of the Grisons 
and Obwalden. 

All private welfare institutions and orga- 
nizations as well as all official social work 
offices are linked together in the Swiss Con- 
ference of Soeial Work. 

The procurement of the necessary funds 
for private social organizations in Switzer- 
land is, as in all democratic countries, a 
major problem, though the Swiss population 
have always proved to be generous when- 
ever they felt it was for a good reason. This 
means that the Swiss population want to be 
thoroughly enlightened before contributing 
to a collection. Very many private institu- 
tions are based on donations and legacies, 
others depend on patrons, contributors or 
collections or have members paying yearly 
fees. Particularly popular is the sale of 
badges whose net proceeds go to one or the 
othei welfare institution. Hardly a week- 
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end passes by ^vithout a new badge being 
sold and it is almost an affair of honour for 
the average Swiss citizen to buy them. 
Many public shows are also given whose net 
proceeds or at least part of them are going 
to such organizations. Furthermore when 
private means are not sufficient, the State 
(either Commune or Canton) contributes 
by subsidizing the private organizations. 

To avoid abuse of funds collected and 
contributed privately and to protect them, a 
body controlling and supervising welfare 
organizations has been introduced. Accord- 
ing to a Federal Law of the year 1941, col- 
lections can only be made with the previous 
assent of a central authority whose task, 
however, is not to decide whether a collec-j’' 
tion is useful, desirable or good, but only to' 
ascertain the reliability of the organizers 
allowed to launch such an appeal to the 
public. 

Thousands of people from all walks of life 
give unpaid spare time help in private chari- 
ties as committee members and voluntary-, 
workers. As it expanded more and more,' 
social work became also a salaried profession.^ 

Amongst the training arrangements for. 
social workers are three schools of social; 
service and also various residential training^ 
centres; the latter are administered by reli- 
gious bodies. In Zurich and Geneva sepa-; 
rate courses are given for social workers,! 
employed in offices, agencies and associations,} 
and for those working in institutions (homes,! 
residential schools, etc.) besides special' 
social welfare courses for trained nurses.^ 
Pupils come mainly from the administrativcf 
services and the teaching profession or after|- 
completing a university course. There arei 
special courses of training for work in resi-[ 
dential schools hospitalizing physically handi-| 
capped and maladjusted children. ThercjL 
are also advanced courses arranged by social^ 
welfare offices and by specialised or profes4 
sional associations. “ 


It is impossible to review all spheres of 
social work in Switzerland in a short lecture. 
A fairly complete, though very short surv'cy 
is given in the small pamphlet written by 
Dr. Emma Steiger and published by tlic 
Secretariat of the Swiss National Con- 
ference of Social Work in Zurich. This 
leaflet has been distributed to you. I shall, 
therefore, confine to a few items Avhich might 
be of particular interest to you. 

' I shall first mention the Health Services, 
because they arc often considered to be 
especially well organised in my country. 
Their central authority is the Federal Health 
Office. 

Health belongs however primarily to the 
'^competence of the Cantons. Most of them 
;have their own Health or Sanitary legis- 
lation. 

i Eugenics, which try to limit the propaga- 
tion of hereditary strain, and mental hygiene, 
(which seeks to protect mental and spiritual 
’health from the harmful effect of modem 
civilisation, are promoted by private scienti- 
fic or social institutions, as well as by public 
jmedical and educational services and clinics. 

Fortunately the industrialisation of Swit- 
zerland took place without the growth of 
huge towns or the proletarisation of the 
masses and nowhere in Switzerland are there 
gloomy industrial centres which have spmng 
up elsewhere. Housing policy plays, never- 
theless, a most important part in our social 
work. Houses are built on a non-profit 
basis and housing assistance is given to large 
families, as unhealthy and too small apart- 
ments arc often the sources of physical and 
moral disintegration. To help in building 
suitable and healthy accommodation for the' 
•ipoorer classes of the population is, therefore, 
[one of the first and foremost tasks of the 
'oocial workers. The main bodies responsible 
jfor this type of housing construction are co- 
-operative building societies, voluntary or- 
ganizations and the Communes. The latte. 
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as well as the Cantonal Governments rarely 
build houses themselves. They rather sup- 
port the non-profit cooperative and volun- 
tary building schemes, by putting building 
grounds at their disposal (either . free of 
charge or very cheap) or by giving finan- 
cial aid or loans at very reasonable rates of 
interest. Some large Communes, chiefly 
towns, are also constructing houses or pay- 
ing rent allowances to families with numer- 
ous childven. Others assist by providing 
holidays and convalescence facilities. There 
-?.re also large numbers of voluntary holiday 
camps and holiday relief organizations. The 
“S^viss Travel Fund” affords facilities for 
holidays and com'^alescence by self-help 
methods. Legal provisions for paid holidays 
exist in comparatively few Cantons and 
trades, but they are included more and more 
fn collective and standard wage agreements. 

Another important sector of the Health 
Services is the campaign against diseases, 
especially tuberculosis, which was placed on 
a legal footing by the Federal Tuberculosis 
Law of 1928 and the supplementary law 
of 1948. Here also the responsible bodies 
are the voluntary organisations, headed by 
the Secretariats, welfare centres and local 
sections of the Cantonal Anti-tuberculosis 
Leagues. The latter are linked together in 
the Swiss Anti-tuberculosis Union. The 
purpose of this organization is not only to 
help individuals, but especially to fight tuber- 
culosis as a whole, by enlightening the popu- 
lation about tire nature, prevention and treat- 
ment of the disease and by ascertaining and 
eliminating contageous seats. X-ray exami- 
nation has been made compulsory in the 
army, in the schools and in many private 
enterprises and plants. 

Numerous sanatoria have been established 
by voluntary organizations or foundations 
and also by several Cantons, in order to 
enable the poorer sections of the population 
to receive eurative treatment in climatically 
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suitable regions. 

With subventions of the Federal Govern- 
ment a Tuberculosis-Insurance was set up, 
which alloivs patients to remain longer in 
the sanatoria (up to 720 days in the course 
of five successive years). Most of them need 
however, a very long stay there to recover 
completely and might also need after-treat- 
ment in health resorts to avoid possible re- 
lapse. All those persons who arc not too 
well off could hardly afford the complete 
cure, were it not for the different sanatoria 
sponsored by the Cantons for their own 
citizens. There arc special popular sana- 
toria for children, youths, students, different 
sections or creeds of the population sub- 
sidized cither by Government or by private 
funds. Some welfare organizations send 
even patients to the more expensive private 
sanatoria. Furthermore, there arc institutes, 
called “preventoria” for such persons ivho 
owing to their physical constitution or their 
surroundings, are likely, to get contaminated 

or those who must remain under observation. 

• 

The long sickness and continuous stay in 
hospital means also a great moral burden 
and neiwous strain to the patients which 
might aggravate their physical condition. 
The helpful hands of various welfare orga- 
nizations give the patients possibilities of 
light \vork where they can even earn some 
money. They arrange for lectures, studying 
possibilities, games and other entertainments 
for them, send them boohs and newspapers 
and pay them regular visits made by specially 
instructed nurses. , The same welfare orga- 
nizations take care of children and house- 
holds during the absence of the mother in 
a sanatorium. 

The Campaign against Alcoholism is also 
part of the Swiss Health Services, It con- 
usts of preventive measures as well as of the 
'are of actual sufferers of alcoholism. The 
Federal Government has an alcohol mono- 
poly, according to which no dram distillery, 
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not even in a private homCj is allowed ^vith- 
out a previous authorisation of the Federal 
Alcohol Administration. The utilisation of 
fruit in other ways (c.g. drying itj making 
eider, producing syrups) is promoted by 
the Central Government; subsidies in this 
respect are paid to the fanners, to render it 
more profitable and interesting than distil- 
lation. The subsidies are paid from taxes 
levied on spirits and out of which important 
amounts are further allocated to the Can- 
tons which have to use at least part of it 
for their campaign against alcoholism. 

Various provisions in the Cantonal legis- 
lation restrict the number of hotels, restau- 
rants and bars serving alcoholic drinks, as 
well as the hours during which these drinks 
can be served. Further restrictions are the 
prohibition to serve alcoholic drinks to 
children and to persons already affected by 
the alcohol and to induce people not 
to drink. Even more efficient, no doubt, 
is the education given to the youth 
at school where there is good opportunity 
of warning them against the ill-effects of 
alcohol. There are very many temperance 
associations in Switzerland. They dedicate 
themselves to the campaign against alco- 
holism. A great multiplicity of non-alcoho- 
lic restaurants, workers’ canteens, welfare 
homes, soldiers’ clubs, communal centres and 
even dancing flourish in Switzerland and 
their number is steadily increasing. Origi- 
nally they were introduced as social institu- 
tions, later however, established as well- 
going private enterprises. Non-alcoholic 
drinks like ciders, fruit juices and coca-cola 
become more and more popular in my 
country. 

The main responsibility for the care of 
potential or actual sufferers of alcoholism 
devolves on the temperance societies, as well 
as on the inebriates’ homes and curing 
centres, mainly organized on a private basis. 
Their work has the legislative backing of 


the Family Law, guardianship provisions 
and, most important of all, of the \vclfarc 
laws enacted by a considerable number of 
Cantons. According to the Swiss Penal 
Law, a culprit can be sentenced to be in- 
terned in an inebriates’ home or compelled 
not to enter for a certain period of time any 
restaurant or bar where alcoholic drinks arc 
served. 

The problem of Adzdt Education is a 
major issue in India; in Switzerland, where 
there are hardly any illiterate persons, it is 
looked at from a different angle. Adult edu- 
cation in my country has two aspects: the 
point of view of the state, which is the possi- 
bility of developing further the civic sense, 
the respect and the dignity of the individual 
person and the community and of improving 
the comprehension of our free and demo- 
cratic institutions; also the point of view 
of the individual which is the possibility to 
enlarge his knowledge on particular subjects 
in which he is personally interested. Both 
ivould however be impossible for the average 
working man, if public and private means 
were not available. The most important 
promoters of adult education are again pri- 
vate institutions, such as reading and lectur- 
ing societies and communal centres. The 
means of educating adults are lectures and 
courses, study and discussion circles and 
most important of all those called "popidar 
universities” where complete evening courses 
are given on almost all subjects at very cheap 
fees; as for books, pamphlets, journals and 
newspapers there are thousands of libraries, 
most of them can be used either free of 
charge or for a token contribution. The 
“Swiss Popular Library” makes literature 
accessible even to the smallest village by 
means of travelling book chests. To enable 
everybody to visit the shows in the theatre 
“popular performances” are arranged where 
the regular shows can be seen at much re- 
duced rates. There are over 3,000 Societies 
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in Switzerland which give amateur theatre 
shows. Thousands of musical, especially 
choral, societies themselves produce all over 
Switzerland. Museums and exhibitions can 
— on certain days — ^be visited free of charge. 
Conducted tours, courses and lectures pro- 
mote the general comprehension of arts. 
Documentary films also play an important 
part in adult education. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that most of the Swiss 
Cantons prohibit the visit of ordinary picture 
houses to youths below the age of 16; in 
certain Cantons this limit is even 18 years. 

Many adults prefer, however, to educate 
themselves in a more practical way. For 
them the so called “Spare time and Handi- 
craft Centres” were established, where they 
can get carpentry, mechanical and other 
skilled training. 

Another very important sphere of social 
work in Switzerland is child and maternal 
welfare. The oldest form of this welfare is 
the creche which look after the babies and 
infants whose mothers are at work during 
day-time or ill in hospitals or sanatoria. It 
takes care of the children up to 
the school age, while Kindergartens, as 
purely educational institutions, are open only 
during a few hours of the day. Some towns 
also possess child-caring centres or day nur- 
series, catering for small children, who need 
to be looked after during the day. Homes 
for mothers and infants care mainly for un- 
married mothers and their children, and 
homes for infants and small children for 
those requiring care on social or personal 
grounds. Creches and homes are usually run 
by private organizations, a few also, for 
instance in Zurich, by the Government. 

The emphasis of assistance has lately been 
increasingly transferred to positive health 
measures through the general teaching of 
mothercraft which is given in schools and 
child welfare centres. Particularly in rural 
and mountainous areas, far from important 


centres, visiting nurses going cither by car, 
motor bicylc, bicycle or on foot vl.u’t ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers, teach them 
mothercraft, and advise them. The Founda- 
tion “Pro Juvcnlutc” is the main body res- 
ponsible for this type of social work. 

Partly due to the social welfare the mort- 
ality of infants — which was about fifty per 
cent in the 16th centuiy and still almost five 
per cent in the second half of the last cen- 
tury — has now been reduced to 1.6 per cent. 

Formerly the confinement expenses were 
met in needy cases by the Poor Relief 
Authorities or by private welfare bodies; 
now the confinement expenses of the poorer 
members of the population are partly cover- 
ed by the Maternity Insurance within the 
Health Insurance system. In some indus- 
trial Communes they are covered below a 
certain level of income by the Commune 
itself. 

In the important towns special welfare 
agencies give advice and, if necessary, help 
to the expectant mothers. 

Home care for nursing mothers as well 
as for infants is largely given by trained 
maternity and children’s nurses ^vho are paid 
by social institutions if the mother’s means 
are inadequate; when necessary, mothers 
are provided with accommodation in hos- 
pitals by these institutions. Large numbers 
of overburdened mothers are also taking 
holidays or receiving help at home through 
the assistance of private organizations. 

The Swiss Civil Code contains enlightened 
provisions for the protection of illegitimate, 
neglected and other children needing care 
and protection. These provisions are carried 
out by guardianship authorities who arc 
responsible for appointing a guardian for 
every child whose parents have died or who 
have lost their parental rights by decision 
of the competent authorities. 

Communal orphanages and reception 
centres, together with voluntary children’s 
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homes run by humanitarian bodies pro\dde 
asylum for orphans and children advci-scly 
affected by their previous environment. 

In Switzerland the aid to farmers and, 
mountain dwellers is considered to be one of 
the most important aims of our social workers. 
The poverty of many a farmer family has 
the same orgin there in Switzerland and here 
in India: it is due to excessive domestic in- 
debtedness., To remedy this a Federal law 
is under consideration which would, .among 
other things, place a compulsoiy limit on 
debts and tvould also include debts remission 
clauses. 

An appropriate price policy and, in parti- 
cular, a system of self-help promoted by 
numerous mutual associations is improving 
the economic position of farmers. This self- 
help consists in teaching them technical and 
practical methods in cultivating and ad- 
ministering their farms in a better manner 
and in explaining to them how co avoid 
agricultural pests. Welfare institutions are 
also giving them financial assistance and 
clothes and organise the recruitment of 
voluntary labour, which consists mostly of 
students and school-children of both sexes. 
Several High Schools have decided co make 
this assistance compulsory for certain classes, 
both as a help to farmers and as an educa- 
tional measure for students. 

An attempt is made to improve the often 
unsatisfactory working and living conditions 
of agricultural workers by model standard 
working agreements and by financial assis- 
tance enabling the farmer to provide homes 
for his mariied workers. 

On account of the relatively extensive 
mountainous areas in Switzerland special 
assistance for mountain dwellers is given. 
Here again self help is promoted and appro- 
priate welfare provisions are made. 

Finally, I would not like to end this 
talk without mentioning- shortly the help 
the Swiss people have given during and 


after the Second World ^Var to the popu- 
lation of less fortunate countries. Our 
humanitarian ideals demand the help to 
be extended to anybody who is in need, 
whoever and whatever he is. Considerable 
sections of the community not only gave 
important contributions, but also offered 
free accommodation and other foims of help 
to refugees streaming into Switzerland 
during and after the last rvar. iWost of 
tnc charities came from private organiza- 
tions and were co-ordinated in the Siviss 
Central Office for help to Refugees. The 
Confederation, apart from co-operating in 
the work of the International Refugee 
Organization, secured maintenance for 
those who had to be interned for security 
reasons or for want of alternate accommo- 
dation in homes and camps. They also 
subsidized their repatriation and emigration. 

The Swiss Association for Child Victims 
of the War and the Child Welfare Section 
of the Swiss Red Cross, both solely financed 
by private means, took care of many children 
in foreign countries and also received them 
in Switzerland. All sections of the Swiss 
population helped; about 300,000 foreign 
children ivere taken to Sivitzcrland for at 
least three months each. During that period 
they were newly clothed and well fed. The 
“Don Suisse” (Swiss Fund for victims of 
the war), established by a Federal decree, 
has co-ordinated all the hundreds of %velfare 
organizations for foreign relief. Crores of 
Swiss francs were also spent for relief in 
the foreign countries direct. 

The work of the “Don Suisse” is being 
carried further by the “Swiss Aid to Europe”. 
According to statistics the average contribu- 
tion of each single Swiss for foreign relief 
was, in the years 1945 to 1948, about 
50 rupees. • 

Furthermore the individual help was also 
extremely important. This help was given 
mainly in despatching parcels containing 
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clothes, food and other essential goods to 
needy friends and acquaintances in foreign 
countries. In the year 1947 alone relief 
parcels having a total value of over 13 
crores of rupees were despatched outside 
Switzerland. 
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The Swiss citizens arc not boasting of 
their foreign relief work during and after 
the war, though they have, without any 
obligation, done ^vhatcvcr was in their hu- 
man power to alleviate the immense suffer- 
ing and miseries which spread over Europe. 


NORWEGIAN SOCIAL POLICY 


The symposium on “Social Work Abroad” 
held its last meeting at 9-30 a.m. on 31st 
December 1949 when a paper on “Nor- 
wegian Social Policy” was read. 

Norway covers an area which is somewhat 
larger than Britain, but if we look at the 
number of people, it is one of the small 
countries of Europe with only 3.2 million 
inhabitants. While Britain has a population 
of 500 persons per square mile, Norway has 
only 26. 

Since 1814, Norway has had a constitution 
which provides for a division of power 
between government, parliament and law 
courts. In 1884, however, it became a part 
of our constitution that the government has 
to act in accordance with the majority in 
parliament. Local self-government has roots 
far back in our history. A number of im- 
portant matters are dealt with by the muni- 
cipal and county councils which also decide 
over a big part of the tax revenue. 

Parhament and local councils are chosen 
by all citizens above the age of 21 in direct 
elections. 

Norway— the way to the North — this 
ancient name refers to the easily navigable 
channels between the mainland and the 
sheltering barrier of islands outside. These 
sheltered channels stretch nearly conti- 
nuously round the coast, and sea’ traffic 
along this coast can therefore pass mainly 
through calm waters. Another important 
feature of the Norwegian coast-line is the 
great number of good natural harbours. 

In the inland regions of the country we 


find extensive areas of high mountains 
which split up the country into a number 
of valleys. Land communications between 
these valleys were until the last centurj' 
very difficult and only the sea could tic these 
segregated districts into a coherent economic 
and political unit. Today, although an 
ever-increasing net-work of railways and 
roads are binding the country together, sea 
communications and all activities connected 
with the sea arc still among the most im- 
portant aspects of Norwegian life. 

For more than 1000 years, the Norwegians 
have been sailing on the high seas, and to- 
day we are number three among the shipping 
nations of the world. But if we take into 
account the size of the population, we find 
that Norway has got the greatest shipping 
tonnage per inhabitant and the country' 
is, therefore, sometimes called the world’s 
“removal man”. 

Fisheries and whaling also give valuable 
contributions to our national economy. 

The activities connected with the sea are 
characteristic of Norwegian industrial life, 
and they produce a large part of the services 
and goods which we can sell to other coun- 
tries. But the activity which employs most 
people is agriculture with forestry which 
comprises 30 per cent of the country’s work- 
ing population. 

Only 3.5 per cent of NoiAvay is cultivated,, 
21 per cent is covered with forests, and 
75 per cent consists of uninhabitable high: 
lands, plateaus and mountains. It is also 
useful to realise that one-third of Norway 
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is located inside the polar circle. 

Practically all agricultural land in Nor- 
way is owned by persons \vho do tlie work 
on it. Most farms are therefore so small 
that the farmer and his family can carry out 
all the necessary -work. Only 20 per cent 
of the farms employ hired labour. 

Many farms are too small to provide a 
family rvith a satisfactoiy living, and a 
great number of farmers therefore take up 
other types of work at certain seasons. In 
the coastal districts, we often meet the fisher- 
man-f aimer and in the inland districts farm- 
ing is in many cases, combined with timber 
work. 

If ^ve turn to Norwegian industry,, its 
main basis is the fairly cheap hydro-electric 
power which has been developed during this 
century. Only a small part of our resources 
of such power has been utilised so far. Since 
the war, the programme for building power 
stations has been intensified and has already 
shown considerable results. 

Electrical power has created several new 
industries in Norsvay. I might mention the 
nitrate industry and the aluminium industry. 

After these outlines of geography, politi- 
cal institutions and industrial life, I shall 
turn to my actual subject, social policy. 
Until the beginning of this century, we had 
two main fields of Social Policy, workers’ 
protection and social insurance. In addition 
to tills, we had public assistance, previously 
known as poor relief. 

Workers’ protection, social insurance and 
public assistance are still fundamental parts 
of our social policy, but other groups of the' 
population have come into the picture and 
new social measures have been necessary in 
order to safeguard the living conditions of 
the people. I might mention measures 
favouring the family and our policy for 
housing, wages, taxation, education and 
schemes for fighting a possible unemploy- 
ment. To-day, social aspects have also 


penetrated into all fields of our economic 
policy. 

Freedom from want and security from 
the cradle to the grave arc among the aims 
of all welfare states. In the struggle to 
achieve these aims, social insurance schemes 
are among the chief weapons. 

Such schemes have in Norway been deve- 
loped during the last 50 years and to-day 
they include health insurance, accident in- 
surance, disablement pensions, seamen’s 
pensions, family allowances and old-age 
pensions. 

Under these schemes, insured persons re- 
ceive a benefit to maintain themselves and 
their families, when illness, accidents or 
unemployment prevent them from earning 
a living. 

Doctor and hospital expenses are, in most 
cases, refunded to a patient but medicines 
are not usually paid for by the schemes. 

Pensions are paid to old people, to in- 
valids and to those who have lost their 
bread-winner. 

Old-age pensions are paid to persons above 
the age of 70 and depend on a means test. 
To sailoi-s, however, they are paid at ihc 
age of 55 or 60 without a means test. 

The health insurance covers three quarters 
of the population, unemployment insurance 
includes most employees and the accident 
insurance safeguards sailors, fishermen and 
industrial workers. 

The expenses for health, accident and un- 
employment insurance are shared by em- 
ployer, employee and public funds, ■while 
family allowances and old-age pensions are 
financed exclusively by public funds. 

As I have already mentioned, social in- 
surance in Norway has developed gradually 
during the last half century and it is now 
felt that the time has come to coordinate 
the various schemes, and bridge the gaps 
which still exist between them. A plan for 
co-ordinating and e^ctending our social secu- 
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rity systems has, therefore, been worked out 
by the government after the war. A new 
scheme, to be introduced is the supporters 
and widows’ insurance, giving benefits to 
solitaiy mothers and widows, ktot of the 
existing schemes arc to be extended. 

The plan recommends that benefits to 
which the whole people are entitled, sliould 
be paid for partly through a special universal 
insurance tax and partly through puoiic 
funds. Special benefits for employees should 
be paid for through contributions from 
employers. 

To-day, the annual expenses for social in- 
surance amount to kr. 1.46 per inhabitant, 
but when the new plan has been put into 
operation, they will be raised to kr. 2.63. 
The plan will materialise in several stages 
but the speed with which it can be applied 
depends on the economic development of 
the country. 


the dangerous type. Wc still have 3.2 new 
cases per' year per thousand persons, but 
mortality from tuberculosis has gone down 
to 0.6 cases per thousand. 

Recent law has made Tuberculin and 
X-ray testing and BCG Vaccination com- 
pulsory for the whole population. 

The protection of the family and child 
is to-day looked upon as one of the most 
essential tasks which is entrusted to state 
and municipal agencies. 

It has become an established principle, 
in our social policy that all parents should 
receive economic help from the community 
in bringing up children. Therefore, family 
allowances arc given to all parents irres- 
pective of income. In addition to this, all 
the other insurance and pension schemes 
give the beneficiary an extra allowance for 
each child. 


One of the aims of the plan is to make 
public assistance superfluous. But to-day, 
social assistance is still necessary as a supple- 
ment to the various insurance arrangements. 

Closely related with social insurance are 
the public health arrangements. 

Local medical officers work in districts 
which in most cases are identical with urban 
or rural districts. These medical officers 
are also chairmen of the local health com- 
mittees. 


But families are being aided by the com- 
munity not only through the social insurance 
schemes. All tax-payers, who support chil- 
dren have a reduction made in their taxes 
and rates. If a worker earns kr. 6,000 per 
year, lie ^vill have to pay a tax to the Gov- 
ernment of kr. 335 if he is a bachelor, and 
kr. 185 if he supports a wife and two chil- 
dren. The price subsidies on essential food 
reduces the cost of living with kr. 900 per 
year for a family of four persons. 


From 1950, the country rvill also be 
divided into dental districts vdth a local 
dental officer in each. 

The district medical officer and the local 
health committee are to take quick action 
against epidemics and contagious diseases. 
Apart from this, they are also responsible 
for preventive medical activities in their dis- 
tricts. The most important aspect of these 
activities is the campaign against tuberculosis 
which is still our most contagious disease of 


Childhood, and even more so infancy, 
have also been periods when health is par- 
ticularly exposed. Great efforts have, there- 
fore, been made to reduce infant mortality 
and to secure to all children healthy condi- 
tions when they grow up. In later years, 
mortality during, the first years of life has 
fallen to 30 per thousand which is an en- 
couraging improvement compared with the 
last century. All children may now receive 
free medical examination and treatment 
from birth till the school-leaving age. Dur- 
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ing school attendance, they also receive 
dental treatment free of charge. Most towns 
arrange for meals to be given in schools to 
all pupils free of charge. A special type of 
school-meal, the so-called Oslo breakfast, 
in most places. 

Schools are, with very fe^v exceptions, run 
by the government and local authorities. 
Very few of them are private. 

School attendance has been compulsory 
since 1927. To-day, all children go to schools 
between the ages of 7 and 14 or 15 and 
they all attend the same type of elementary 
school. Elementary education is always free 
of charge and the maximum number of 
pupils allowed in each class is 30. Coiporal 
punishment is forbidden in all schools. 

One of the main principles which Nor- 
wegian education tries to realise is the idea 
that in teaching and in developing a child’* 
personality, the basis must be its natural 
need for personal activity. 

Within the field of housing, several acute 
problems have arisen since the war. In a 
fairly cold country like Nonvay, a good 
house is even more important than it is in 
countries on a more Southern latitude. 

In our . tliinly-populated country, most 
dwellings are detached or semi-detached 
■wooden houses. Only the bigger towns have 
brick houses. 

When the war ended, a whole region in 
the North of the country had been totally 
devastated by the Germans and two thirds 
of the population had been forcibly eva- 
cuated. Now 40 per cent of the population 
in this area live in new permanent buildings. 

The housing requirements in other parts 
of the country- have also been so immense 
that it will take a considerable time to reach 
a satisfactory housing standard for the 
^\-holc population. 

Some towns in the more Southern part 


were also destroyed or damaged by tire %var, 
and all civilian-building activities were at a 
stand-still during the five years of German 
occupation. Moreover, the marriage fre- 
quency of the 1940’s has been 30 per cent, 
higher than that of I930’s owing to the age 
composition of the people. 

How have \v-e been able to meet these re- 
quirements for house building? Since 1945, 
we have built an average of 5 dwellings 
per 1000 persons per year. This is less than 
in the 1930’s, which were our peak years in 
housing production. But the 1948 result sur- 
passes the pre-war record year and this gives 
some hope for the future. So far, housing 
production has not managed to keep up 
with the increase in persons of marriageable 
age. 

Serious difficulties have been met with 
since the war in the field of housing. Builders 
have experienced shortage of several 
essential materials and labour has in some 
cases been a bottle-neck. 

The system of financing may be described 
as private initiative or co-operative activities 
subsidised and supervised by the state. 

For house building, the government gives 
longterm low interest (4 to 2 per cent) 
loans supplemented by subsidies. 

A radically new aspect of financing has, 
since the war, been introduced in housing. 
The policy is that the size of the loans 
should be determined in rclation to the 
nverage income in the districts. The remain- 
der of the costs for acquiring a reasonable 
housing standard arc paid by the state. 

A dwelling of 3 rooms and a 
kitchen is regarded as the normal 
space to be provided for a family’s 
income, has been fixed as the rea- 
sonable rent for such a standard, the 
•50-called socially justifiably rent. The 
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designs of houses built with public loans 
and subsidies have to be approved by the 
local officials of the state housing agency, 
namely, the so-called district architects. One 
of their tasks is to ensure that public money 
lent or given out for house-building, is 
used in the most efficient way and that it 
does not result in luxury residences. The 
district architects also give technical advice 
for building and in this way they help in 
overcoming our great shortage of architects. 

Since the war, Norway has had Full 
Employment and in some trades even a 
shortage of labour. 

Employers and workers have full freedom 
to determine conditions of employment 
through collective agreements. 

Only in a few cases when vital interests of 
the community have been at stake, parlia- 
ment has passed special legislation to settle 
the labour disputes by compulsory arbitra- 
tion. But a labour dispute is regarded as legal 
only if both parties observe certain rules. 
One of the rules is that they must always 
bring the dispute before the public conci- 
liator before starting a strike or a lock-out. 

Since 1920, the 8-hour work-day has been 
the legal maximum for workers in industry. 
Certain shift workers do fewer hours a day 
but agricultural workers have 9 hours and 
domestic servants 10 hours. 


we have a shortage of labour. Our parlia- 
ment believed, however, that in the long 
mn, production loss through an increased 
holiday period would be compensated 
through better health, increased working 
capacity and satisfaction in the work. 

A very relevant question to this survey 
on our social policy is: Can the counli7 
afford it? 

Expenses for social purposes arc to-day 
27 per cent higher than they were before 
the war, and they make up 15.5 per cent of 
the state budget. 

Our state finances are, no-doubt, very 
strained and many complaints of heavy 
taxation are heard. 

Prospects for the international economic 
development and the uncertain international 
situation calls for a certain caution in our 
programmes for social reforms. Wc must 
consider our social policy in relation to our 
economy as a whole. Some of the policies 
which have now been outlined have been 
supported by all Norwegian political parties. 
With most of the policies, there have been 
difference of opinion as to the scope, ways 
and means of the various reforms, but it is 
generally agreed that the price for the 
nation’s welfare must be paid, although it is 
high. 


Special legislation regulating conditions 
of work for domestic servants and agricul- 
tural workers has recently come into opera- 
tion. 

Each municipality has now a labour prot- 
ection committee to supplement the activ- 
ities of the government inspectors of labour. 

Since 1948, all Norwegian employees 
have been entitled to a 3 weeks’ holiday 
with payj The opponents of the new Holi- 
day Act maintain that, it was wrong to 
increase the holiday period at a time when 
12 


Dr. Kumarappa, summing up the series 
of talks, briefly surveyed the various pro- 
gressive experiments carried on by more 
advanced countries in the field of social wel- 
fare and advised social workers in the coun- 
try to emulate the example of their brother- 
workers in the West. But he warned them 
to keep the indigenous conditions and re- 
sources in mind before undertaking a new 
social service experiment on the lines of 
those obtaining in the Western social service 
agencies and to adapt their knowledge and ’ 
experience to local conditions and pre t . 
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ORGiVNISATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK 


^ G^URI R. BA.NEUJEE 

No individual can attain ‘'fulness of .life" unaided. This is more so in the field of 
health The cause of the sick makes a greater appeal to the public. With the advancement of 
medical knowledge, skills other than medical have become neccssaiy to make medical care 
adequate. The social and emotional components involved in an illness situation arc to be 
attended to. The Social Service department of a ho.spital which in brief is ease work can 
fill up this gap. 

The writer in this article points out the need for setting up hospital social services 
and also deals with the organisation of a Soci.al Service department and its central functions. 

Dr. Banerjee is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


- Social work rests on the belief that the 
‘fulness of life’ is the birthright of every 
man, and that if it can not be attained 
by the individual himself unaided, it is the 
duty of others to help him to attain it. 
There is no field of welfare to which this 
belief has made 'a greater contribution than 
to that which concerns health. As health 
is one of the essentials of life without which 
nothing can be achieved and as a sick 
person is quite helpless, the cause of the 
sick naturally makes a great appeal to the 
public. Founded on the principle of service 
to the sick, poor hospitals have grown to 
their modern state. Clinics and dispensaries 
have developed to give outdoor medical 
help to patients. 

Treatment methods : — ^With the advance- 
ment of medical knowledge increasing and 
varied professional skills other than medical 
have become necessary to make medical care 
adequate. It is evident that although 
scientific discoveries may continually advance 
medical treatment the most expert care 
becomes of no avail if social and emotional 
components involved in an illness situation 
are not attended to. Physicians and Surgeons 
are often baffled by the reactions of patients 
to treatment recommended as when, for 
instance, a mother refuses to accept surgical 
operation for her child even when it is 
the best and the only method of cure, or 
the T. B. patient refuses to undergo sana- 
torium treatment, or the V. D. patient is 
irregular in attendance at the clinic inspite 


of the warning given to him of the serious 
ccnscqucncc of the disease. 

In the case of such patients it is necessary 
to consider the underlying causes of their 
■peculiar reaction. The causes arc so 
numerous that listing all of them is not 
possible. We may be able to discuss a 
few of them. Let us take the case of T. B. 
patients who resist being taken care of in 
a sanatorium. Such persons have very often 
an intense fear of the possibility of additional 
infection from other patients. Some patients 
have the feeling that loss of activity will 
turn them into invalids. For some to be 
in a hospital or sanatorium and thus to be 
away from fanoily and society not only 
means being shut away from their near 
and dear ones but also bearing a social 
stigma the rest of their life. Sometimes 
patients regard their illness as the punishment 
for their past sins. They often think that 
they may not ever be able to return to 
their feunily and community. 

These factors may seem ridiculous to us 
but for the patients who are facing them 
they are very real. These patients are not 
aware of the factors that create these fears 
in them. Unless these fears and conflicts 
are handled scientifically the patients will 
remain emotionally upset and not accept 
the treatment. Thus there is need for a 
service in the hospital that can deal with 
the 'emotional components of illness. 

Emotional factors in illness : — In this 
crnnection it might be mentioned that with 
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the developing of psychosomatic medicine 
dealing with the interrelation of psycholo- 
gical and physiological aspects of disease, an 
impressive body of scientific evidence is being 
produced regarding the significance of emo- 
tional factors in illness. It is found that many 
patients suffer from physical symptoms which 
do not necessarily have an organic basis 
or have both organic and ■ emotional bases. 
There was a time when doctors felt in such 
cases that there was nothing -wrong after 
the organic basis had been handled. With 
gradual advancement of the psychosomatic 
approach in medicine some doctors are 
beginning to realise that the symptoms of 
emotional illness are not imaginary but 
painfully real. A knowledge of the physical 
and social environment of people has been 
found to be of importance in interpreting 
some predisposing and causative factors in 
illness. If there are social workers attached 
to hospitals they can secure data through 
scientific interviews which- will throw light 
on the emotional factors. Thus doctors 
•will be helped in planning treatment for 
such cases. 

Besides emotional factors there are various 
social factors that need to be tackled for 
giving proper care to the sick. In connection 
with disease it is clear that such factors 
as lack of materials or excessive strain in 
getting them may influence disease. They 
may reduce resistance to disease as well as 
power to recover from disease. An ill 
nourished organism is more susceptible to 
infection. A diabetic patient who can not 
secure proper diet can not maintain chemical 
balance — a cardiac who undergoes excessive 
strain increases the damage which the 
disease has caused in his heart structure. 
Have not doctors often admitted in a 
hospital a cardiac who has to go back to 
his strenuous job when discharged from 
hospital? How often a roadside case comes 
to the hospital in an acute stage of illness. 


goes back to the same en-vironment after 
discharge, and returns again after sometime 
with some acute symptoms? 

Need for Social Service department : — 
*What can the social service department 
of a hospital do about these cases”, is a 
question that is very often asked by people. 
The need of such a service is recognised 
at times only for charitable reasons. Hospital 
social service keeps in close touch wth 
community resources. In case of financial 
help for patients, it tries to get the same 
from various trusts and charities in the 
community of which neither doctor nor 
patients are aware. Besides securing finan- 
cial aid for patients when that is the most 
essential factor, social service department of 
a hospital comes to the help of patients 
even when their needs are other than 
financial. There are people who need this 
service not because they are poor, but 
because of lack of adequate facilities at 
home for convalescent care. If lasting 
advantage is to be gained from the treatment 
given in a hospital we must have a proper 
plan for the care of patients after discharge. 
They have to be fitted into a place best 
suited for their care. If they do not have 
anybody who can plan about their convale- 
scent care, it is the hospital social worker 
who comes to their help. Some patients 
may need readjustment to their work, to 
their home, or to some new kind of ^vork. 
A trained social worker can help them in 
securing jobs better suited to their present 
physical condition, help them in getting 
reconciled to this change and work towards 
their rehabilitation. 

Case Work : — ^The various types of assis- 
tance described above show clearly the 
central function of the hospital social 
service department which is in brief case 
work. I would neither get into the techni- 
calities of case work here nor give the 
technical definition of it. My simple 
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dcBnition of case work is that it is a way 
of assisting people when they arc cxpencncing 
some breakdo^vn and can not get along 
unaided. The manner in which^ the help 
is given is unique-it is given by individua- 
lising him. i.e. taking into full consideration 
his thoughts and feelings.^ A hospital 
social worker focusses attention not on the 
disease only but on the person as a whole, 
that is on his physical, social and emotional 
needs. The understanding of particular 
needs of particular patients requires scienti- 
fic training in ease work in a professional 
school of social work and genuine love for 
people. “There was a period when there 
was a tendency to divide problems and 
treatment into those types concerned pri- 
marily with either environmental adjust- 
ments or emotional needs. It was an 
implicit assumption that the treatment of 
the second type of problem demanded 
greater skill from the worker and thus gave 
her a higher professional status. It came 
to be recognised before long, however, that 
this distinction had been artificial, in that 
any good piece of case work requires an 
understanding of client’s feelings. Whether 
the problem seems to center in the environ- 
mental or emotional area, the need can not 
be understood or the appropriate method of 
treatment selected unless the significance 
of client’s attitude is recognised and the 
worker-client relationship is consciously used 
as a part of this process. Environmental 
adjustments often are the best way of 
effecting attitude changes, while on the 
other hand many clients can not do anything 
about their environment unless they have 
been helped to some change of feeling about 
it. Thus these approaches are seen to be a 
part of every case, intermingling in various 
ways according to the particular configura- 
tion of needs and resources.’’ ^ 


Organisation of Hospital Social Service.^ 
For organising a department of hospital 
social service, the matter of first importance 
is the selection of personnel. Somctimc,s 
hospital amdinistrators try to hire an un- 
trained person for this work and feel that 
in course of time he or she will learn the 30b. 
Those administrators do not actually know 
what is professional hospital social work. 
They do not realise what actually takes 
place in ’case w'ork’ with patients. They 
notice some tangible things like putting a 
padent in an institution or raising some 
funds for him or at the most feel that social 
workers have a ‘nice way of talking to 
people —thus any kind hearted person with- 
out any special training can hold the post of 
a hospital social worker. This argument 
is as valid as saying that in a village if a 
person has carbuncle the barber opens it 
with a knife, puts some medicine, bandages 
the wound and that a surgeon docs the 
same thing. Is it not true that a surgeon 
uses the knife, opens a part of the inflamed 
area, puts some medicine over the wound 
and then dresses it? Is it not true that 
the barber charges much less than the 
surgeon? Why then waste money on a 
surgeon? The barber and the surgeon both 
are perhaps kind hearted human beings — ^it 
is only the training and the skill that makes 
all the difference between the performance 
of both. As with the advancement of the 
science of medicine (which has a body of 
knowledge that has to be acquired by 
training) nobody thinks of appointing barbers 
in hospitals for surgical service; in the very 
same way when the science of social work 
has developed and has a specific body of 
knowledge only ignorant people will fill up 
posts in hospital social service with untrained 
persons. 

Training for Social Work : — If persons 


^Hariett M. Bartlett. Some Aspects of Social Casework in a Medical Setting. 
Chicago; Amcncan Association of Medical Social Workers, 1940. P. 8. 
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are appointed as hospital social workers 
without specific training for tliis work, the 
primary function gets submerged by various 
odd jobs that untrained workers do. They 
themselves are not aware of their main 
function. They perform services which 
could be performed as well, if not better, 
by clerks, ward boys or peons. Such a 
hospital does not derive the real value of a 
social service department even though it 
may have one in name. Hospital social work 
is essentially a case work service with a 
foundation common to all fields of social 
case work. It has, however, an additional 
requirement, namely the application of the 
case work principles to the clinic or hospital 
setting which requires an understanding of 
the sick person, the hospital organisation 
and a certain amount of medical information. 
A hospital social worker, therefore, must be 
a person who by professional education in 
a school of social work has acquired the 
said knowledge and technique. 

Setting up of department : — ^Having kept 
the aims and objects of hospital social 
service clear in our mind, we shall now see 
how this department may be set up in a 
hospital. As a professional unit of the 
hospital organisation, the social service 
department has to be organised on the same 
basis as other departments of the hospital. 
The position of the head of this department 
should be like that of other departmental 
heads. The head of the social service 
department should be responsible to the 
central authority of the hospital for ad- 
ministering the hospital policies within the 
social service department, for the preparation 
and administration of the budget, for 
fostering inter-departmental relationships 


and for participating in the meetings with 
other departmental heads where policies 
affecting the hospital and its patient group 
arc considered. Some superintendents feel 
that hospital social service department should 
be a branch of the community welfare 
service rather than a part of the hospital. 
They think it is logical, therefore, to have 
it maintained and administered by the 
official welfare agency. But they forget 
the fact that if the social service department 
is to do effective work, it should be an 
integral part of the hospital like other 
departments. It is essential to maintain a 
centralised control irrespective of the sources 
of support. Outside sources of support arc 
not to be rejected, but rather stimulated, 
and the expenditure controlled through the 
general administration of the institution. 

In this connection it may be pointed out 
that a social service department in a hospital 
should not become a ‘one person show’. It 
is unfair to have a department with just 
one person. The tendency to have untrained 
volunteers or paid workers in the department 
may also develop. Though volunteers 
service is valuable, a volunteer worker can 
not do the work of a social service depart- 
ment on the case work basis unless she has 
had professional training for it. It will, no 
doubt, be helpful for the hospital to build 
up a volunteer service for getting various 
types of help like getting blood donors, 
collecting gifts for children, building up a 
library for patients, taking patients home, 
and collecting funds for the hospital etc. 
But this type of service should not be 
mixed up with hospital social work or vvhat 
is more commonly known as ‘medical social 
work’.’ Volunteer service should be separate 


~ ^ I have avoided the use of the termT^mcdical social work’, for it seems to cause 

confusion. This term is widely used in America and often creates misundctstanding even 
in the medical profession, not to say anything of the lay public. Very often the zneaic 
social worker’ is asked if she is a doctor and what type of melicine she practises The mcdi _ 
social worker does not undergo a medical training like a doctor. She deals with. 
and emotional components of sickness. ' She practises social work, specially social c^e y' . 
in a medical setting but the case work does ' not become . ‘mcdic^ I prcfdr to call i ci 
‘social work in medical setting’ or for brevity ‘hospital social work . 
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service. Social service and volunteer service 
can of course work closely together. ^ In 
the social sciatcc department of a medium 
size hospital (with about 250 beds and about 
3000 out-door visits per month) if there 
are just one or two social workers^ the 
service will be inadequate because the needs 
of a large number of patients can not be 
adequately met by them. 

Ideally in a general hospital every medical 
department (e.g. surgery, obstetrics, V. D. 
T. B.) should have at least one ivorkcr 
attached to it. But due to the dearth of 
trained social workers and the limited 
hospital funds it is not always possible to 
have one worker attached to each of the 
departments. So in some hospitals in 
America and England two or more 
. departments make use of one social 
' worker. In some hospitals a social service 
department with its limited number of 
workers covers only a few of tire medical 
services. These hospitals believe that it is 
much better to cover a few adequately than 
spread the work over all the departments 
and do it inefRciently. Some hospital 
superintendents wonder if it is worthwhile 
for a hospital to spend much money on 
social service departments, i.e. engage more 
than one hospital social worker when there 
are many other needs to be met in the 
hospital. While from the point of view 
of immediate needs it may seem an un- 
justifiable expenditure, in the long run we 
will find it a paying proposition. A patient, 
who is discharged without adequate planning 
and is admitted every time he comes with 
acute symptoms, is a source • of tremendous 
expense for the hospital. Besides, it is 
a .tremendous human waste, too. A patient 
who is medically discharged from a hospital, 
but lies in the ward because there are no 
adequate plans made for him and has no 
place to go, adds to the hospital’s expense. 
A patient who due to inner conflicts refuses 


medical treatment at the early stage of hi.s 
disease when that is suggested by the doctor 
and comes back acutely sick, adds to the 
hospital’s expenses. As stated before, the 
trained social worker can help the hospital 
in these problems and in the long run save 
its funds and be of better service to the sick 
and thereby to the community. 

Need for Funds'.— kt present, in most 
of the hospitals in India funds arc far 
more limited than in those of the U. S. or 
U. K. Moreover, in our country only 
recently the training of social workers 
for hospitals social service has been 
started. So from practical point of view it 
will be better to start with one worker in a 
hospital and to go on adding more and 
more gradually. At the same time it is 
very important to sec to it that this W'orkcr 
is not used for any odd job which can well 
be done by less paid workers. It is in the 
long run cheaper to have two clerks to do 
these jobs than have highly paid hospital 
social workers do them. Before a hospital 
thinks of engaging a trained social worker, 
it should be clear as to what it is planning 
for her to do. If it wants a social worker 
for collecting blood for the hospital, my 
suggestion would be that it should ask for 
volunteer service or employ a person with . 
an aptitude for canvassing. It would be 
expensive for the hospital as well as our 
country to use trained social workers for 
such purpose. Many hospital authorities 
think that social workers should take up the 
task of directing patients from one depart- 
ment to another or to other hospitals when 
that is indicated. I quite agree that most 
patients in our hospitals are illiterate and do 
need that help. But would it not be less 
expensive for a hospital to appoint an un- 
trained person for that type of work on 
part time basis? 

Returning to the question of starting a 
social service department with a limited 
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number of workers, it will be worthwhile 
perhaps to see at this point what medical 
services should receive priority. Priority 
should be given to those services which pro- 
duce excessive fear in patients. In the case 
of surgery we find that for some persons 
the loss of a part of the body is a serious 
threat to emotional security. Some others 
fear that it may greatly interfere with their 
own adequacy and role as a man or woman. 
As a matter of fact, surgery creates castra- 
tion fear, inferiority feeling based upon 
physical defect, guilt sense or fear of 
anaesthesia associated with that of death 
and feeling of disability. Another important 
medical service is treatment of tuberculosis. 
It involves many psychosocial problems 
which are not peculiar to tuberculosis, but 
they are found accentuated in persons 
afflicted with this disease because of the long 
period of hospitalisation. Cancer service 
meets with more or less similar problems as 
are associated with surgical treatment. 
Orthopaedic service comes across patients 
with somewhat the same problems as in 
those who have to undergo operation — ^there 
may be fear of disability, of wearing new 
appliances and of deformity. Medical 
service for diseases comes across patients 
with various social and psychological pro- 
blems. Obstetrics department often meets 
with the problems of unmarried motherhood, 
unprepared motherhood and of domestic 
relationship. In a general hospital one 
section is usually kept for children. It would 
be better if at least one social worker is 
kept for children’s section — outdoor and in- 
door. It is hard to say what services should 
be left out. If priority must be considered 


for want of funds, then tuberculosis and 
surgical services should be covered in even- 
hospital and also cases in medical service 
that end in permanent invalidism like 
paralysis.^ 

Question may arise at this point as to 
whether the cases in the ward or outdoor 
may be selected by the social worker or 
referred to her by the doctor. Ideally the 
majority of cases should come through the 
doctor. But at present all doctors are not 
aware of what cases to refer to the social 
service department. In other words many 
of them do not know how to make the 
best use of this service. With a limited 
number of social workers in hospitals a 
via media has to be struck. It will be 
better if the social worker interviewed all 
cases of T. B., major cases of surgery, and 
cases of invalidism. From other services 
the social worker may take up such cases 
as are referred by doctors or nurses. In 
those cases selected by herself in the course 
of her interview she should consult the 
physician as early as possible \vhen the time 
is appropriate. The work on individual 
cases should always be in association with 
the responsible physician just as the general 
policies of the social service department 
should be known to and accepted by the 
medical staff. 

Provide facilities ' — We shall now turn 
our attention to the facilities which must 
be provided to the social service department. 
The social worker can not interview her 
patient in a crowded place, A sense of 
privacy is essential if the patient is to bring 
out into the open those considerations 


1. Frequently one is asked per how many patients in the hospital there shwld 
be a social worker. It is a question that can not be answered by setting a fixed numocn 
There arc diseases which invariobly produce a lot of psychosocial implications as comparca 
lo other diseases. For example, in the case of f.b., cancer, or major surgery, 
needs to interviewed constantly. Minor ailments demand on the whole less wo . 
Roughly it may be stated that in a general hospital one worker per 75 patients at the m $ 
should be used. If there are five or six workers in a hospital they can divide their yorx in 
such a way as to give the worker carrying c.g. t.b. service a smaller numdcr of paticn 
she will have to work with each of them. 
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should be proviw^ each lier should for 
same building then Jntrrview som 

have one booth where she can interview som 

, 1 fjr.r.t' rases ^ The social hosj 

both indoor and outdoor cases. 

service department must be so located 

I have an easy access to telephone connec- can 

tions and clerical staff. The department out 

however small it might be must have a tha 

peon of its own. Besides, the hospital should for 

*cate some fund to the social service *e 
department for supplementary services, is 

Sometimes hospital authorities when they poi 
budget the expenditure for various depart- me 
ments in the hospital, overlook the fact that me 
social service department has certain expenses o 
of its own. They budget the social workers m< 
salary and only a little expense on stationery, be 
But it seems as absurd as employing a pc 
radiologist in a charity hospital, buying an in 
X-ray machine and theiT asking him to w 
manage the department and give service to w 
the hospital or rather patients efficiently, h 
The department can not function unless the ti 
hospital bears to some extent the cost of ^ 
X-ray plates. Similarly unless the hospital a 

puts a small fund at the disposal of the a 
social service department for giving particular s 
types of help to clients the social worker can § 
not function efficiently. c 

Very often an argument is raised against 1 
the proposition of having a small fund at 3 
the disposal of the social service department i 
for giving material aid to its clients. Hospital ' 
authorities believe that there is a hospital 
poor fund and the social service department 
can draw on it. It is a fact that our poor 
funds are always poor and they seem to 
appear rich so long as individual needs 
of patients are not closely detected.. Once 
a social service department is established 


* Some indoor patients have to be seen in 


and social workers try to see the individual 
needs of patients there will be too many 
demands for artificial limbs, costly mcdicmcs, 
conveyance charges for patients to enable 
them to attend the outdoor regularly, money 
for giving nutrition, trainfare for sending 
some patients home and so on. If 
hospital allocates a certain amount of nioncy 
to the social service department the latter 
can arrange to get some contributions from 
outside to feed the fund continuously so 
that it can draw upon the fund generously 
for rendering help to patients according to 
their needs. While the hospital poor fund 
is meant for giving medical relief to the 
poor the social service department bas to 
meet the social needs of people of which 
medical need might be a part sometimes. 
For instance, a person belonging to Calcutta 
meets with an accident in Bombay and 
becomes a permanent invalid. If he has 
nobody in Bombay but has near relative 
in Calcutta who can take care of him, it 
, will be a better plan to send him to Calcutta 
, when he is keen on going there and also 
his relatives want him back rather than 
j transferring him to an infirmary in Bombay, 
f When the patient’s family is too poor to 

I afford the trainfare of the patient as well 
e as of his escort there is need for the social 
,r service department to help the patient to 
n go to his relatives. The hospital poor fund 
does not give money for such purposes. 
St People might say that the social worker 
at may raise the money from outside. She 
nt might be able to do so. Some days will 
al elapse before she can collect this amount. 
;al Keeping the patient in the hospital for that 
nt period will actually mean expense to the 
lor hospital. If every time a patient needs 
to material aid and the worker has to run 
;ds around collecting funds much of her time 
ice and energy will be wasted and she will not 
led be able to give adequate service to other 


;en in the ward due to their medical condition. 
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patients. She ^vouId just become a fund 
collector. If there is a regular fund kept 
separately for the social service department 
and the hospital contributes towards it a 
reasonable amount e.g. Rs. 400 to 500 per 
month the social worker can build up a 
volunteer service that can contribute towards 
it as much as possible. If the hospital 
contributes something towards this fund 
others might feel interested in giving their 
mite. 

In this connection it might be mentioned 
that hospital authorities sometimes can not 
understand why the social service department 
consumes more paper than any other de- 
partment in the hospital. A trained social 
worker’s records are not sketchy. They 
deal with the social situation, evaluation of 
social diagnosis and treatment and, there- 
fore, these records are bound to be more 
bulky than those of a medical practitioner. 
By writing a fuller report a social worker 
can diagnose the social problem better and 
also can check up her social treatment plan 
i.e, ^vhether she is going in the right direc- 
tion or not. 

In social service department every case 
must have a file. As the records deal with 
the most intimate problems of ones own 
life they need to be kept confidential. If 
each case record is kept in a file they 
remain in a better condition than they would 
be otherwise. As there are various letters 
and important papers of all sizes pertaining 
to each case practically, it is desirable that 
they are kept together. They will be safe 
if each case record along with various 
correspondence is kept in a file. Also there 
is need for having steel cabinets or cupboards 
in the department for keeping the records 
of closed cases under lock and key. If they 
are not kept that way any body might have 
an access to them and read the confidential 
reports of clients. As these records are 


interesting to read clerks and volunteer 
wo}-kers will make use of them as lunch 
hour story books. It is against the principle 
of social case work to tell patients that 
their records are kept confidential when 
they show anxiety about the matter and 
later on allow them to be read by any one 
who feels like doing so. 

Other facilities : — So far we have dealt 
with the organisation of tire social service 
department and its central function which 
is case work. In addition, the department 
can take up: 

{a) the socialisation of the hospital set up. 
It may exercise its influence in gradually 
socialising the processes of admitting, dis- 
charge and follow-up and 

{b) it can participate in the educational 
programme for professional personnel. 

Apart from the social workers, other pro- 
fessional personnel in the hospital need to 
have social orientation. Doctors and nurses 
generally concentrate on the physical and 
scientific aspects of the disease. They arc 
not in a position to see the patient in his 
social setting, the interaction of the patient’s 
social situation and his illness or disability, 
or his attitude toward the situation created 
by his illness. If the head of the social 
service department organises frequent con- 
ferences with doctors and discusses the 
social components in diseases with illustra- 
tions from the cases treated, they will be 
able gradually to realise the importance of 
such problems in illness. The more they 
come to realise them the easier %vill be the 
task of social workers in the hospital as the 
doctors will then be able to make suitable 
referrals to this department. Further, the 
head of the' social service department can 
give social orientation lectures also to 
admitting officers and nurses. 

Moreover, the social service department 
can be of great value (c) in social research. 
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Properly kept records of case treated by the 
department will provide ample material for 
this purpose. They may, for examplCj lead 
to a study as to whether the resources of 
the community are adequate. Then again 
the department can (d) participate in the 
development of health programmes in the 
commuriity. The development of such 
health programmes as the control of vene- 
real diseases, of tuberculosis, or those for the 
formulation of plans for child placement, 
adequate relief, convalescence and the care 
of the aged may be regarded as one of the 
secondary programmes of the social service 
department. By developing such programmes 
the social service department will be able to 
enrich and facilitate its own work. It will 
be able to concentrate more and more on 


case work function only when there is in the 
community a well developed programme for 
the care of its disadvantaged members. 

In this connection, however, it should be 
borne in mind that social case work with 
patients is the primary goal of the social 
service department and should be placed 
clearly in the centre, coming first both in 
development and importance while other 
services revolve around it. If this is kept 
clearly in mind, it will be easy for it to 
achieve the secondary objectives. But if it 
holds on the secondary objectives first, like 
routine follow up of cases because they 
seem tangible, it will be lost in the mesh 
and will never be able to achieve its primary 
aim. 


^ Often, doctors and nurses think that a social worker should follow up every case 
discharged from hospital. There will be many cases of follow up where no case work 
skill will be needed. If the doctors and nurses arc sympathetic most of the patients 
respond voluntarily as a result of the favourable contact made in the clinic or hospital. 
There may be some cases out of these patients where even when they may like to return 
to the outdoor department regularly, they cannot do so on account of household situation. 
For example, a woman who has young children at home, finds it difficult to visit the 
clinic regularly if there is nobody to look after her children during the time she is away 
from home. If a clerk is engaged to send out letters and if these letters have warmth and 
shov? interest in the patient, it is possible that the patient will let the clinic know about 
her difficulties and be willing to cooperate in the plan that the clinic will make for overcoming 
her handicaps. When the clinic clerk receives the reply, he can know what obstacles arc in 
tnc way oi the mother and refer the matter to social service department. Thus a 
great amount of time of the social service department will be saved. 
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Employment Exchanges are necessary to tackle effectively the problem of unemploy- 
ment and to secure for the employed jobs suited to their taste and training. They also help 
t e employer^ to secure a man suited to do his work. This service has been "vvorking efficiently 
m many foreign countries, though the pace has been rather slow in India. 

In this article, based on a specialised study, the writer describes in detail the origin 
growth and development of these Exchanges both at home and abroad. He also gives a plan 
for a system of Employment Exchanges. 

Research: Associate, All India Industrial Tribunal (Bank Disputes), 


An employment exchange is defined by 
the British Labour Exchanges Act of 1909 
as “any office or place used for the purposes 
of collecting or furnishing information 
either by the keeping of Registers or other- 
wise, respecting employers who desire to 
engage workpeople and workpeople who seek 
engagement or employment.” It is the duty 
of the exchange to bring together as expedi- 
tiously and as economically as possible the 
employers and employment seekers and to 
place “the right man for the right job”. In 
this way, the exchange helps the worker to 
avoid financial wastage in random job 
hunting. Moreover, a careful placement 
enables the worker to stick to one particular 
job. This brings down the rate of labour 
turnover, thereby promoting steadier out- 
put and better quality of production. On 
the other hand, the exchange saves the 
employer from the trouble of advertising the 
vacant jobs and of wasting his time in inter- 
viewing a large number of applicants from 
whom he has to select only the most suit- 
able persons. 

Historical Background . — ^The growth and 
development of employment exchanges has 
been particularly phenomenal during the 
last few decades. It is worth-while in this 
connection to trace the origin, growth and 
development of these exchanges both at 
home and abroad. 

The earliest fore-runners of employment 
exchanges in Europe were the craft guilds of 


the middle ages. The placement work they 
did was not uniform in method and was 
usually carried on by the masters of the 
craft. A large number of workers in certain 
trades had, therefore, to seek employment 
through their own efforts. In many places, 
the workers’ guilds assisted ‘Journeymen’ in 
their travels in search of work by posting the 
lists of local vacancies in ‘Journeymen’s 
hostels’. Besides, some of the philanthropic 
agencies carried on placement work in- 
cidental to their major activities. 

The Industrial Revolution and subsequent 
transfer of population from agriculture to 
industry demanded an organized machinery 
for the recruitment of labour. During the 
19th century, labour organizations gradually 
began to take up that work. They took keen 
interest in the placement of their members 
when they were unemployed. However, the 
employers did not like the idea of labour 
unions controlling the labour market and 
therefore set up their own employment 
bureaus to compete with the activities of 
labour unions. 

By this time, the workers who were not 
properly organized began to feel the need 
for a systematic placement service. This was 
particularly true of domestic servants, with 
the result fee-charging employment offices 
were organized for them. In due course, 
these agencies extended their services to 
those in other trades also. 
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These fee-charging agencies often collect- 
ed exhorbitant fees which rose very high 
during critical shortage of employment. In 
some cases, the fees collected were shared 
between the agency and the recruiting 
officer. Also some exchange authorities 


agencies conducted for profit/ Agcndc-s 
of this type nrc gradually disappearing 
altogether. 

The recurring depression during tlic latter 
half of the last century brought to the fore- 
front the problem of unemployment; and 
showed preference to workers who paid many began to realise that employment cx- 
higher fees. Further as various agencies changes were the proper institutions to coni- 
were working in competitionj more workers evil. 

than necessary were frequently sent to em- Europe and America first efforts in this 

ployers. The report of the United States direction were purely at a municipal level. 
Commission on Industrial Relations states; 1843 ‘Free Information Bureaus’ were 

“Men are told that they will get more wages started in each of the ‘Mairics’ of Paris, In 
than are actually paid, or that the work i860, such offices appeared in New York 
will last longer than it actually will, or that 5 gj^ Francisco, These offices were not 

there is a boarding house when there really effective in tackling the problem as they were 
is an insanitary camp or that the cost of poorly staffed and under-financed. Since 

many of the offices were controlled by re- 
lief agencies, skilled workers did not make 
use of these offices, thinking that it was 
below their dignity to get employment 
through relief agencies. 

The next stage of development in the 
organization of employment exchanges was 
during the serious depression that occurred 
at the close of the last century. In many 
European countries, Provincial Goverrunents 


transportation will be paid when it is to be 
deducted from the wages. They are not 
told of other deductions that may be made 
at the places to which they are sent, nor 
about other important facts which they 
ought to know.”* Such were some of the 
evil consequences that accompanied the 
development of agencies that were conducted 
for profit. 

State Regulation . — To cope with the situ- 


ation the first legislative measure was passed began to aid the Municipal Agencies with 
in France in 1852 and other countries gra- finances. In some cases, municipalities start- 
dually followed suit and today the business voluntary schemes of unemployment in- 


of conducting a commercial employment 
agency is regulated in most countries and 
entirely prohibited in a few.® The practice 
of running employment exchanges as a com- 
mercial enterprise was denounced by the 
International Labour Conference in 1919; 
and consequently in 1933, the Conference 
adopted a Draft Convention providing for 
the abolition of fee-charging employment 


surance. The effective administration of 
such constructive programmes by the ex- 
changes won the admiration of the public. 

Nationalisation . — ^At the beginning of the 
present century, a need arose for the co- 
ordination of various placement agencies. 
But this was purely on a voluntary basis. 
The Association "des offices Suisses du Tra- 
vail” of Switzerland and “Verband fur 


Unemployment, (MacMillion & Go., New York, 1931) 

Report of the United States Commission on Industrial Relations Vol. I (1916), 

LL.O.: Abolition of Fee Charging Employment Agencies (Geneva) 1932, p. 4-5. 

I.L,0. Employment Exchanges (Geneva, 1933), p. 1-2. 
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Dcutschcn Arbcitsnachweisen” of Grermany ' 
were organized on these lines. 

Yet another important landmark in the 
growth of employment exchanges ^vas the 
plan for the nationalization of the whole 
organization. England was the first country 
to take the lead in this direction. Acting 
according to the Report of the Poor Law 
Gommissionj it provided in 1909 a net work- 
of offices covering the whole country. Other 
countries then followed; Switzerland in 1910, 
Sweden in 1916, Finland in 1917, Canada 
in 1918, and Germany in 1922. 

Wars help their Growth . — Other factors 
like war helped a speedy growth of this 
institution. ’IVorld War II gave a fresh im- 
petus to the development of employment 
exchanges all over the world. In many cases, 
belligerent and neutral countries began 
either to build up new or strengthen the ex- 
isting agencies. They served as organized 
recruiting centres to obtain workers for 
essential war services. In India, employ- 
ment exchanges had their origin in the Na- 
tional Labour Tribunal which was set up 
during World War II to control the Indian 
labour market. 

A Machinery was needed for the rehabi- 
litation of demobilised personnel. The ex- 
changes were found most useful in this con- 
nection. Hence Governments of all coun- 
tries in Europe took immediate steps when 
hostilities ended in 1945 to reorganize their 
exchanges on sound lines. The International 
Labour Conference held in 1919, adopted a 
draft treaty on employment services. The 
.Second article of the treaty reads as follows: 

“Each member which ratifies this con- 
vention shall establish a system of 
free public employment agencies 
under the control of a central 
authority. Committees which shall 
include representatives of employers 
and workers, shall be appointed to 


advise on matters concerning the 
carrying of these agencies.” 

This convention was ratified by 28 coun- 
tries. 

The growing adoption of unemployment 
insurance schemes by several states needed 
the help of an organized system of employ- 
ment exchanges for effective administration. 
At first, exchanges were entrusted with the 
payment of unemployment compensation 
benefits. Later on, they were assigned the 
responsibilities of either securing jobs for 
claimants or issuing a certificate that they 
were unable to secure suitable employment 
for them, so that they might be entitled to 
secure the benefits of unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Finally, there is a growing recognition all 
over the world of the need for a full employ- 
ment policy and of the importance of a 
strong employment service. In the United 
States of America, the present policy is to 
broaden the scope of employment exchanges. 

Evolution of Employment Exchanges in 
India . — Compared with the European coun- 
tries, India had no organization which could 
be described as a fore-runner of employ- 
ment exchanges. Nor was there any neces- 
sity for such a one. In all the industrial 
centres, except a few like Bombay and Jam- 
shedpur, the bulk of labourers is drawn from 
the neighbouring agricultural districts, with 
the result there is always a surplus. The 
employers did not, therefore, feel the need 
to organize any institution for a systematic 
recruitment of Labour. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour (1931) observed that the 
old methods of recruitment were still em- 
ployed for many industries, particularly plan- 
tation, mines, etc.; but the majority of em- 
ployers of the factories need go no further 
than their factory gates. 

Garden Exchanges. — Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukherjee in his book on “Indian Working 
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Glass*’ gives a plan for Garden Labour 
Exchanges”, and “Mining Labour Ex- 
changes” inorder to overcome the acute 
shortage of labour in them. He feels that 
they can be established with the co-operation 
of planters and Government and thinks 
that they will help transformation of 
unregulated importation of semi-slave labour 
into controlled movements of free labourers 
to and from the gardens. Similarly, he 
suggests a central exchange in every mining 
area to avoid the recruitment of workers 
by individual collieries. Such an exchange 
can adjust the surplus of labour in one 
colliery with the contemporaneous scar- 
city in another. This also brings together the 
miners who seek employment and collieries 
whieh require labour. Mr. S. R. Deshpande, 
in his report on an enquiry into the condi- 
tions of labour in the coal mining industry 
in India, observes that recruitment through 
petty officials like sirdars and munshis often 
leads to bribery and corruption and instances 
are not wanting in which an unwilling 
worker from a village is lured to a mine with 
false promises of high wages and pleasant 
conditions of work. He, therefore, suggests 
that employment exchanges should be set 
up not only in the coal fields but also at 
places from where workers are recruited.® 

In the case of the perennial factories, the 
shift of labour market from the distant vil- 
lages to the gates of the factories did not ap- 
preciably alter the evil consequences asso- 
eiated with the old type of recruitment. 
Recruitment work in many cases, is left to 
the intermediary or the jobber. He super- 
vises the workers at work and excercises, in 
practice, the powers of dismissal, punish- 
ment and grant of leave. Thus the workers 
depend on him for the security of their jobs 
and for promotion. This system has given 


rise to the serious evils of bribery, corruption, 
and favouritism which call for immediate 
remedy. 

Taking into consideration all the above 
mentioned evils, India also ratified the con- 
vention to establish employment exchanges 
throughout the country as “one of the means 
of preventing or providing against un- 
employment”, at the First session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Wash- 
ington in 1919. Even though the convention 
came into force on 14th July, 1929, India 
could not do anything in that direction due 
to organizational difficulties. Besides, the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India 
(1931) opined that, in view of the indus- 
trial eondition of India, employment ex- 
changes could be of little use cither in solving 
the unemployment problem or maintaining 
correct statistics of the unemployed. They 
even suggested that it would not be wise to 
start exchanges at the time when most factory 
owners could find sufficient labourers at 
their factory gates. 

Against the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, there was a general feeling 
amongst .both the employees and the em- 
ployers for the establishment of employment 
exchanges throughout the country. This was 
manifested in several ways either by esta- 
blishing individual exchanges in certain parts 
of the country or by giving evidence before 
the various labour enquiry committees and 
commissions appointed by the Central and 
the State Governments. 

In India, Ahmedabad was the first city 
to start an employment exchange on scientific 
basis in 1936. Even though it was sponsored 
by the Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ Association 
it could not make much progress due to the 
lack of co-operation on the part of the 
workers, who demanded some share in the 


Conditions of Labour; in the Cod- 
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management and control of the exchange.* 
In the scheme prepared by the Millowners’ 
Association, the objective of the exchange 
was “to adjust the supply and demand of 
labour by creating a machinery through 
which the employers and employees could 
come into contact and suitable and deser/ing 
persons could be selected for vacancies 
witliout tire least delay.’ 

At the same time, the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association felt the evil consequences 
of recruitment of labourers by jobbers and 
gave the following reply to the questionnaire 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Com- 
mittee: — 

“Under the present system the power 
of recruitment, dismissal and pro- 
motion has been left, in practice, 
entirely into the hands of the head 
jobbers and mukadams whose calibre, 
status education and competency 
for such a responsible task cannot 
be considered adequate. ,. .Whereas 
hundreds of efficient and competent 
workers are roaming about in the 
streets of Ahmedabad for want of 
employment, a large number of fresh 
and incompetent workers are seen 
working in the mills on jobs for 
which they have no qualification or 
experience. The eagerness of the 
jobber to make money by bribery 
is no less responsible for unjust 
dismissal, resulting in a large turn- 
over. All the attempts to stop 
corruption are doomed to failure in 
the absence of a labour exchange.”® 

In 1940, the trend of the evidence given 
before the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry 
Committee was in favour of establishing 
public employment exchanges to root out 


the evils associated with the recruitment of 
labour by the jobber. The representatives of 
the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Con- 
gress, Ahmedabad Textile Labour Associa- 
tion, Sholapur Labour Union, Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association, The Bombay Gov- 
ernment Labour Officer and others advocated 
a Government sponsored employment ex- 
change. The spokesmen of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association however, considered 
that the establishment of exchanges was 
neither necessary, nor desirable since badli 
control system was working properly in the 
textile mills of Bombay, driving out corrup- 
tion and bribery in the recruitment of labour. 
But the Committee, in their final report, 
pointed out some of the limitations of the 
badli control system and observed that the 
badli system prevented the badlis holding 
cards in one mill from securing employment 
in another even though there were vacancies. 
This system also necessitated a larger body 
of surplus labour to be always attached to 
each Mill, The Committee was in favour 
of establishing employment exchanges in the 
province for organising what might be called 
the “Labour Market.” 

In 1938, the Cawnpore Labour Enquiry 
Committee recommended the establishment 
of labour exchanges in the following terms: 
“We believe, that if vacancies and substitute 
lists are filled by reference to labour ex- 
changes, a very important step would have 
been taken towards the elimination of bri- 
bery and corruption associated with re- 
cruitment.”' 

The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee, in 
1940, came to the conclusion that labour ex- 
changes should be established as an experi- 
ment worth trying even though many diffi- 
culties had to be faced in the beginning. The 


'Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee’s Report (1940), Vol. II. p, 350. 
’ Ibid, p. 348. 

* Ibid, pp. 48-49. 

•Report of the Kanpur Labour Enquiry Committee (1939), p. 58. 
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Committee suggested that the success of the 
exchange depended on the active co-opera- 
tion of workers to register tliemselves in the 
office and the employers to steadily make 
use of the exchange for securing their men. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed, M. L. A. a mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on Labour, 
while dealing with the recruitment of sea- 
men observes “the complete inadequacy in 
the present system of recruitment, the bribery 
to which it gives rise and the general demo- 
ralization call for even more stringent rc- 
gulations.“ He suggests that the future re- 
cruitment of seamen should be effected only 
through free employment bureaus set up by 
Government in important recruiting ports. 

From the above-mentioned instances, we 
now know that the establishment of employ- 
ment exchanges in the country was keenly 
felt in different quarters in India. The iso- 
lated attempt of an employer or a group 
of employers cannot, however, have the 
desired effect. Here again, the jobber can 
have his influence in recruitment with the 
aid of the departmental heads. This is ex- 
actly what is happening in the jute mills of 


purely voluntary basis. The exchange was in 
a position to place 86% of the total number 
of workers who had registered their names 
in the office during the year 1942-43. This 
organization could eliminate the evil conse- 
quences of recruitment by jobbers 'to a great 
extent but used to discriminate against 
unionized workers. To quote Dr. Radha- 
kamal Mukherjee, “the establishment of a 
national system of employment exchanges, is 
the only way to get over the manifold abuses 
which arc associated with the present system 
of recruitment.” 

National Labour T rihunals . — ^With ' the 
outbreak of war in 1939, keen shortage was 
felt all over the country for technical per- 
sonnel to man the industries enaraged in war 
production. To meet this special deficiency, 
the Governor-General promulgated the 
National Service (Technical Personnel) 
Ordinance, on 28th June 1940, under the 
provisions of which National Service Labour 
Tribunals were set up in different parts of 
the country. These Tribunals were entrusted 
with the threefold task of “tapping the 
employment market, redistribution of avail- 


Bengal. In many mills there, labour officers able man-power and the training of skilled 
are put in charge of labour bureaus, through and semi-skilled labour” to meet the exigen- 
which recruitment of labour is made. On cies of war. In order to put into practice 
receiving an application from the depart- these various tasks, the Tribunals were given 
ment, the labour officer selects tire best men wider statutory powers to fix wages and 
available from the waiting list. In many terms of service of an employee and to corn- 
cases,- the departmental head does not ap- pel an employer to relieve a. technical per- 
prove the men selected by the labour officer sonnel or an employee to take up a job in 
and suggests a list of names from whom national service. In short, the Labour Tri- 
selection IS to be made. Generally, labour bunals controlled the engagement of techni- 
officers who are not entrusted with vndev cal personnel for better prosecution of war 

LTrt rrfl "'i n of A. .he war progressed, the, Goverrrmen, 

deparlmental heads. . 

imi ar y. e Northern Employers’ Asso- ing np an employment service organization 
^“”n established an employment exchange to facilitate an orderly re-absomtion of 
m Ka npur in 1938, which was nm on a technicaj personnel into civil Ihh, when 

^Report of the Royal Commission onLabour (1931) p 490 ^ ~ ' ’ 
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hostilities ceased. Since the National Labour 
Tribunals had already gained some experi- 
ence in the field, it was decided that, in the 
initial stages, the employment exchanges 
should function under the control of the Tri- 
bunal. Under this scheme, early in 1944, 
employment exchanges were started in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Kanpur, Lahore, Nagpur, Delhi, Karachi, 
and Jamshedpur. Local committees con- 
sisting of representatives of the employers, 
employees and Government were constituted 
to advise the managers on all aspects con- 
nected with the working of the exchange. 

To cope with the imminent problem of 
transition from a war to peace economy, the 
Labour Department of the Government of 
India, in consultation with the Provincial 
Governments, set up towards the end of 
March 1945 a separate Resettlement and 
Employment Organization under the Direc- 
tor-General of Resettlement and Employ- 
ment. Thus a co-ordinated system of 
employment exchanges, consisting of one 
central, nine Regional and fiftynine sub- 
regional exchanges was started.^ 

The Director-General directs, co-ordi- 
nates and supervises the work of both the 
Central and the Regional Sections of the 
Resettlement and Employment Organiza- 
tion. He is assisted in this work by four 
separate directorates, namely, the Direc- 
torates of Resettlement Advice Service, 
Directorate of Employment Exchanges, 
Directorate of Technical and Vocational 
Training, and Directorate of Publicity. Each 
regional organization is a replica of the 
Central Organization and is under the con- 
trol of the Regional Director of Resettle- 
ment and Employment, The regional ex- 
changes are intended to co-ordinate and 
(iirect the work of the sub-regional ex- 
changes. Each regional exchange has a 


separate Women’s Branch under a Woman 
Employment Officer. An Appointment 
Branch to deal with the placement of highly 
qualified persons is also proyided for at the 
regional exchange. 

Working of the Exchange.— The working 
of the exchange is purely on a voluntary 
basis. Neither the employers are compelled 
to .notify their vacancies, nor are the em- 
ployees forced to register their names at the 
exchange. Whenever a worker is sent to an 
employer for placement, the latter has every 
right to accept or reject the worker. More- 
over, the exchange never comes into the 
picture when wages and other terms and 
conditions of employment are fixed. These 
are left entirely to the discretion of the 
employer and the employment seeker. Thus 
the main function of the exchange is only 
to bring together both the employers and 
employment seekers, by matching job quali- 
fication against job requirement. 

When a worker goes to the exchange for 
help, details regarding his name, address, 
age, educational qualifications, experience, 
occupational history, type of employment 
required, with alternatives desired, are re- 
corded on an envelope-form. This form 
facilitates the filling in of all the correspon- 
dence relating to an applicant inside one’s 
envelope-form. 

After making the necessary entries, the 
envelopes are first classified into industrial 
groups as follow: 

A Group: Engineering, Electrical and 
Industrial Supervisory trades. 

B Group: Building, Road, Wood, Paint- 
ing, furnishing and allied 
trades. 

C Group; Railway, Road transport and 
Airways. 

D Group: Shipping, Dock, Dockyard, 
and Shipping Yard, etc. 


“ Figures and classification reper to pre-partition India. After partition, India w£« 
divided into nine administrative regions, viz., Assam, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar ana 
Orissa, Delhi and Ajmer, Punjab, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 
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Afterwards each group is further classi- 
fied into trades as shown below: 

A I Smithy. 

A 11 Foundry. 

A III Machine Shops. 

A IV Fitting, erecting etc.. 

Each of these trades is further sub-divided 
on occupation basis as given below: 

A I (1) (Smithy) Foreman, or Charge- 
men, or Supervisor, 

A I (2) ( „ ) Blacksmith, 

A I (3) ( „ ) Power Hammer Ope- 

rator, etc. 

After these classifications are made, the 
cards are kept vertically in special steel cabi- 
nets made for the purpose. In each section, 
cards are arranged in alphabetical order. 

Similarly, when a vacancy is notified to 
the office, the information is entered on a 
different envelope form, called the order 
card. On this card, detailed information 
regarding the address and trade of the 
employer, number of workers required, 
duration of the job, rates of pay, grades of 
skill required, etc., are entered. Separate 
cards are used for each employer, notifying 
vacancies and for each of the vacancy noti- 
fied. All the cards are numbered serially, 
starting with number one at the beginning 
of each year. These cards are also arranged 
in a separate steel cabinet according to the 
trade index number. These two sets of cards 
form the live register of each office. 

When a vacancy is notified, the cards of 
the workers who are suitable for the vacancy 
are carefully studied and the best man satis- 
fying the job qualification is selected. Gene- 
rally for one job notified, more than two 
workers are submitted so that the employer 
may have a wider choice. A letter of intro- 
duction to the employer is also supplied to 
the candidates. The employer is expected 
to return this note to the exchange, after 
making' the necessary entries as to whether 


he has accepted the candidates submitted or 
if rejected, the causes thereof. 

When the exchange recommends a person 
for a job, the necessary entries are made on 
his card and his card put in the pending 
register. This does not in any way prevent 
a candidate from being recommended for 
another vacancy. If he succeeds in securing 
a job at the first submission, his card is 
transferred to the dead register. If the 
candidate is not successful in his first 
attempt, his card is put back in the live re- 
gister, after making the neeessary entries, 
enabling him to be recommended on future 
occasion. The same procedure is followed 
in the case of order cards, notifying the 
vacancies. Both the types of cards trans- 
ferred to the dead file, are kept separately 
till the end of every month for making statis- 
tical returns. 

Labour Clearing . — If the exchange is not 
in a position to fill a local vacancy' from the 
list at its office or to employ a person locally, 
the information is sent to the regional ex- 
change first and then to the central one. 
This process of reporting of all unfilled open- 
ings by one office to another or the actual 
reference of one applicant from the office 
at which he got himself registered to another, 
holding the same opening is known as 
‘Labour Clearing.’ This facilitates the 
orderly migration of labour in a simple and 
economical way. By tiffs method the worker 
travels only to a place nearest to his locality 
where there is an employment opportunity. 
This also regulates the migration of labour 
from one area to another where labour is 
required. 

A PLAN FOR A SYSTEM OF 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES: 

Premis€s.~ln the . general scheme for a 
network of employment exchanges, the pre- 
mises in which each exchange is to be situ- 
ated is very , important. As far as . .possible. 
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it should be situated in a central place. The 
locality should, however, be easily accessible 
by the chief means of communication. 

Building . — A building situated on an 
island site is considered to be an ideal place 
to house the'exchange. The building should 
be externally inviting and internally roomy, 
clean and well furnished. A good recep- 
tionist service, a comfortable waiting hall 
and pleasantly arranged information mate- 
rials are often regarded as important ele- 
ments in an efficient employment service 
organization. All the interviewing officers 
should have separate cabins to hold their 
interviews in private. A separate room 
should also be provided for employers to 
interview the applicants, in case the former 
desire to do so. 

Personnel . — The staffing of the employ- 
ment service is a problem of first importance. 
The root cause of many a criticism levelled 
against the organization is the low calibre 
of the personnel who are entrusted with 
this work. Utmost care should, therefore, be 
taken in their selection. They should be 
men and women of ability and intelligence 
to deal both with the employers and em- 
ployees. They should have maturity of mind 
and quickness in executive matters. “To be 
a successful officer, he should have just and 
sympathetic outlook on labour problems, a 
strong desire to serve employers and workers 
alike, and necessary knowledge and experi- 
ence to enable them to . render proper 
service.” 

In selecting candidates their educational 
qualifications and experience in handling 
labour matters and interviewing workers 
should be taken into consideration. It is 
better to select graduates of Economics and 
Sociology as managers. In the selection of 
interviewing officers, preference should be 
given to Psychology graduates. Previous 
experience in interviewing workers should 
be considered as an additional qualification. 


Since efficiency of work at ever)' exchange 
depends largely on the quality of work done 
by the interviewing officer, an experienced 
and well qualified officer is absolutely neces- 
sary at every exchange to do this work. 
It is on the basis of the report made by the 
interviewer that a person is recommended 
for a job. If the work is done inefficiently 
by an inexperienced officer, the after effect 
will be twofold. First, the employer svill 
feel that the exchange is not in a position 
to supply the right type of person he wants. 
Secondly, a mal-employed person will not 
stick to his job for a long time, and \vi!l 
come back to the exchange for another 
placement, thereby duplicating its work. 

The training of officers should depend 
on the type of work they may be entrusted 
with at the exchange. General information 
on all problems connected with labour and 
industry should be given to all the trainees. 
The purpose of training courses as observed 
by Mr. N. A. Smyth, former Assistant 
Director-General of Employment Service in 
the United States, is that all the trainees 
may uniformly grasp the vision of their 
work and develop intelligently a standard 
practice in the field of regularised employ- 
ment. The trainees should also be instructed 
in a standardized technique and the 
importance of local conditions should always 
be kept in. view. 

The officer who is expected to do 
administrative work should, during his 
training, gain a thorough kowledge of the 
fluctuations in labour market and trend 
of unemployment. If the trainee is not 
a man drawn from the industry, it is 
advisable to give him practical training in 
an industrial establishment and thereby 
enable him to gain first-hand knowledge 
of industrial problems. Sirmlarly, the inter- 
viewing officer should be well versed in 
vocational aptitude tests, suitable to local 
conditions, before he leaves the training 
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cenHe. He should be taught to make a 
cumulative and confidential record oi each 
worker he interviews, starting with the 
school upto his last employment. The inter- 
viewing officers should also be given a 
thorough knowledge in the various occupa- 
tions in different industries and the efficiency 
level which each worker should attain to 
fit into a particular occupational grade. 

If there are separate trade testers to do 
this work, interviewing oflicer should be 
relieved of -this work. To make more 
effective placements, the interviewing officers 
should specialize in the placement of workers 
in a few industries as is widely practised 
in England. 

Follow-up Work : — ^An efficient net-work t 
of exchanges should have a regular system 
of follow-up work. It is the duty of the 
exchange to place an individual in a parti- 
cular job, it should also see as to how far 
the placement has been effective, by taking 
into consideration the progress he is making 
in the job, A mal-employed person is in 
no way better than an unemployed one. 
The follow-up work helps the worker to get 
over his maladjustment, if there is any, 
and brings down the rate of unnecessary 
labour turnover. It also helps to build 
up better relations between the worker and 
the employer and thereby the exchange and 
the employer. 

The follow-up worker should be a trained 
social worker and should have specialized 
in social case work. He should be in a 
position to know, whether a person is mal- 
employed or has personality problems. The 
follow-up worker should be in a position 
to give him psychiatric and psychological 
treatment if the case is of a minor type 
and in consultation with a psychiatrist, if 
the case is a major one. 

Ministerial Staff: — ^The ministerial staff 
of the employment ,exchange should also 
be given some special training in their parti- 


\ 

cular work. The training can be given by 
the manager of the exchange in collaboration 
with his assistants. The ministerial staff 
should understand that the success of the 
organization depends on the goodwill and 
co-operation the exchange receives from 
both the workers and the employers. As 
Mr. N. A. Smyth, observes, “We have no 
repressive powers of law, we can justify 
our existence and establish the long needed 
and universally desired public employment 
services only if wc make good.” 

Periodical meeting of the officers of the 
exchange will help tlicm pool their varied 
knowledge and experience. At the meeting, 
talks on various technical aspects of place- 
ment work, should be arranged as a discussion 
on difficult and controversial points will 
raise and maintain the intellectual interest 
in the service which is apt to become too 
much of a routine. Yearly conferences of 
managers of employment exchanges as is 
practised in the United States, will go a 
long way in this direction of comparing 
notes and exchanging experience. Refresher 
courses to officers and periodical study tours 
to foreign countries by high officials of the 
department will also help them to be in 
touch with the latest developments and 
trends in this field. 

Advisory committee: — It has long been 
recognised that, for democratic functioning 
of employment exchange, close and sympa- 
thetic contacts with the chief participants 
in idustry viz., management and labour, is 
very essential. The importance of providing 
such a machinery was emphasized in the 
unemployment convention held in 1919 , 
which demanded joint committees in addi- 
tion' to regional and national committees, 
to be attached to every exchange. The 
participation of advisory committee in 
the work of the exchange has contributed 
to the successful operation of the placement 
activities in several countries 
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The main function of the committee is 
to give effective popularity to the place- 
ment agency. The committee should always 
be on the look out for exploiting as many 
employment opportunities as possible. 

As regards its composition, the conamittee 
should have equal number of representatives 
of both the employers and the employees. 
Nominations should be avoided as far as 
possible unless the nominees are representa- 
tives of Government. There should be an 
elected Chairman who should be impartial. 
The manager of the exchange should be the 
Ex-officio secretary of the committee. 
Meetings should be held once a month. A 
women’s sub-committee attached to each 
local exchange can devote special attention 
to the placement of women. 

The advisory committee should have some 
voice in the aministration of the exchange. 
The committee should have complete 
authority to investigate into any complaint 
or criticism levelled against the exchange. 
The responsibility of planning the publicity 
work which is suited to a particular area 
should be left to the discretion of the com- 
mittee. 

Research '. — In all aspects of the work of 
the exchange, there is ample scope for 
research. In the U. S. A. and the U.S.S.R., 
research sections are attached to every 
regional exchange. They can investigate 
into new methods of selection, interviewing 
training, placement and follow-up of workers, 
so that, the placements may be made as 
effective as possible. 

The research department should have a 
finger on the economic pulse of the country 
in general and the region concerned in 
particular. The department should carry on 
research in the socio-economic conditions of 
the country and the region concerned and 
advise authorities to frame effective policies 
and programmes, in order to save the country 
or region from any economic disaster. 


It should also make detailed study of the 
labour market and the trend of unemploy- 
ment and advise Government to ■ evolve 
schenies either to avert the unemployment 
situation as a whole, or mitigate its effects. 

Organizing Pu&fichy:— Publicity forms an 
integral part of employment exchange. 
This is particularly true of a country like 
India, where there is no special legislation 
prohibiting the employers from selecting 
their workmen from an open labour market. 

The main object of publicity work in 
employment exchange is to make the public 
know of its purpose, policy and programme 
It also aims at enlightening the public of the 
various advantages of the exchange and 
creating better understanding and partici- 
pation of both the employers and employees 
in its activities. The publicity department 
should also keep the public informed of the 
employment situation of the area concerned 
and give out from time to time statistics 
regarding the number of registrations made, 
the vacancies notified and the placements 
effected. The department can be of 
special value in supplying information to 
workers about the trades that are busy and 
the trades in which their qualifications and 
experience may profitably be used. Simi- 
larly, it can periodically supply the employers 
and their organizations with information on 
employment situation and the type and 
number of workers available at the office 
of the exchange for employment. 

Methods of publicity are varied and 
many. But, what is required in employment 
service is effective publicity on a nation- 
wide scale. To this end, pamphlets, meet- 
ings, posters, motion pictures, exhibitions and 
other media, should be made use of. 

Good public speaking has the additional 
advantage of arousing the interest of the 
audience in the speaker as an individual. 
The publicity officer should, therefore, be on 
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the look out to create opportunities for out- 
standing men to speak on various aspects 
of the problems connected tvith the employ- 
ment service. In this connection, the co- 
operation of the local Rotary Clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce, and Industry, 
Employers’ Federations, Labour Unions etc., 
will be very useful. Similarly, the officers 
of the exchange should be encouraged to 
read papers on employment exchange at 
various industrial and social welfare con- 
ferences. A regular programme on the All 
India Radio, once a week, on employment 
exchange will be a great asset in this direc- 
tion. Once a week, a broadcast on employ- 
ment opportunities for highly skilled workers 
will be very useful. This has been found 
markedly successful in Sweden. 

Hand-bills printed in bold letters bearing 
the address and telephone number of the 
exchange will go a long way in giving wide 
publicity. On the hand bills, special mention 
should be made that the service is of an 
entirely voluntary nature. Besides, it should 
be printed in all local languages and should 
be attractive. 

Calendars, blotters, telephone pads, etc., 
giving details of the exchange, even though 


an old method of publicity, will have a 
desired effect. Another method of publi- 
city is to cxihibit the working of the exchange 
at important Industrial and Social Welfare 
Exhibitions. 

The Laissez faire policy of leaving the 
man-power of a country to the inexorable 
law of supply and demand has come to an 
end. The National Employment Exchange, 
with a net-work of regional and sub-regional 
exchange, has taken its place. In a country 
like India, with her teeming millions, employ- 
ment exchanges are not a luxury but a dire 
necessity. The organization is all the more 
essential when retrenchment in commercial 
and government establishments and closing 
down of mills and factories are forcing up 
the level of unemployment of the country to 
new peaks. With schemes for social 
security for industrial workers on the anvil, 
employment exchange is bound to play an 
effective and vital role in the collection of 
man-power statistics, promotion of mobility 
of labour, distribution of man-power between 
industries and administration of schemes of 
unemployment and other allied insurances. 
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HOW TO EDUCATE ABORIGINALS 

T. B. Naik 


In India primitives or aboriginals as they arc generally known number nearly 20 
million. They have their own customs, beliefs, languages; also their own educational 
institutions. But learning of new things through literacy is precluded from the scope of 
their system of education. ^ 

The v.-ritcr in this article, based on his two extension lectures given to the students of 
the Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jubbulpore, describes the educational intitutions of 
the primitives and the techniques adopted by them for teaching, the defects of the methods 
adopted by the government and finally enumerates the principles on which the teaching of 
the aboriginals has to be fixed. 

Prof. Naik is on the staff of the Training College, Jubbulpore. 


The education of the primitives of India 
will be detailed and discussed here in two 
parts; one; the Retrospect in which the 
indigenous education will be treated and 
two : the Prospect in which the ways of 
educating them will be given in a small 
compass. 

I 

The primitives here will denote those 
tribes who live in the recesses of hills and 
jungles away from the day to day contact 
with the general Indian population; who 
still retain some important and interesting 
social institutions, customs and languages 
not to be found with us; and who are 
designated as scheduled tribes in the Indian 
Constitution and the census reports. They 
arc also known as aboriginals or adivasis. 
The total strength of these primitives is 
approximately 28 millions, chief of them 
being the Gonds in C.P. (about 28 lakhs), 
the Santals in Bengal and Bihar (about 
24 lakhs) and the Bhils in the Bombay 
Presidency and Rajputana (about 23 lakhs) ; 
there are other tribes also such as the Nagas 
in Assam who still retain something of their 
ancient gloiy^, the Juangs in Orissa who 
even to-day are found clad in leaves; the 
Khonds in C.P. ^vho are notorious for human 
sacrifice; the Dublas in Gujerat who to-day 
are semi-slaves of the Bralimin cultivators; 
the Warlis in Bombay who rose in revolt 
against their sowkars and contractors in 


1947 and the Kurumber, Kanikar, Irulcr 
and Yanadi in South India. 

In the Central Provinces these tribes 
totalled 2,990,701 in 1941 which is about 
15% of its total population. Some of these 
tribes, besides the Gonds, are the Kbrkus, the 
Halbas, the Pardhans, the Marias, the Murias 
the Kamars and the Bhils. 

Cultural life of Primitives : — ^In order to 
comprehend the scope of the new schemes 
to be included in and the difficulties to be 
faced by an educational programme for them 
a little reference to their cultural life is re- 
quired. Primitive economy is direct in the 
sense that the members of the community 
produce to consume; their occupations are 
most varied; from agriculture, as the main- 
stay of most of these tribes, to other subsidiary 
occupations such as poultry and dairy 
farming (most of them and the Todas), 
coal-making ,the Warlis), catecKew-making 
(the Katkaris), labour (the Gonds), honey 
and fruit collection (the Gamits as well as 
others) and the rest. Inspite of their having 
more than one source of income most of 
them are poor, the pressure on land and the 
burden of indebtedness being very heavy. 

The religion of these people is not very 
much different from that of the low caste 
Hindus; there are various beliefs, supersti- 
tions, gods and goddesses. Their various 
religious activities include magic, sorcery, 
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fasts, feasts and dances; and their economic 
and social life is intenvoven with a religious 
fabric. Some of them have also adopted 
the Hindu gods and goddesses like Rama, 
Krishna, Durga and others. 

Social Customs:— Many of the aboriginal 
tribes have some important social customs 
and institutions. Marriage among them is 
not a sacred tie, as with the high caste 
Hindus; there are love marriages, marriages 
by capture, and widow-marriages also. The 
village Panchayat is still strong among the 
Bhils; the village dormitory where the 
unmarried boys of a village sleep under the 
care of an experienced man is an important 
institution of the Murias in C.P. and the 
Thereas in U.P. The primitives sing and 
dance; they have innumerable folk songs on 
all themes — love, quarrel, birth, death, labour 
and rest. The Bhil dance has been made 
famous in the pages of the Hindu epics by 
god Shankara; the dadria and karma dances 
of the Gonds are worth seeing; the Dublas 
have war-dances as well. 

The primitives though most of them are 
bilingual to-day still preserve some of the 
old sub-structure of their original languages; 
and their dialects are very much living even 
to-day. Gondi is described as a language 
derived from the Dravidian and the Andhra 
tongues; Kurukh is the language of the 
Uraons and is closely connected with ancient 
Tamil; Bhili is spoken by more than three 
million people and is akin to Gujarati and 
Marwari with some very old words *not 
found in any of these languages nor in 
Sanskrit. 

Two characteristics of primitive mentality 
may be mentioned here because they are 
important in the context of any educational 
programme for thdm. Thinking in these 
peoples is highly traditionalized; they cannot 
differentiate thought as thought from the 
collective representation of the thing or 


idea; secondly, their capacity to think in 
terms of concepts is very much limited; 
they think in terms of precepts or actually 
presented things or ideas. It is not meant 
here that they are prclogical or that these 
traits are not to be found in other people 
of India. 

Primitive Educational Institutions: — To- 
gether \vith the cultural elements mentioned 
above all these primitives have some educa- 
tional institutions also. Though this may 
come as a surprise, it will not be so if 
we understand the meaning of education 
as understood here. It will include any 
method whereby culture, including not only 
tire social heritage of traditions, customs, 
institutions and language from the past but 
also new knowledge and techniques, is 
transmitted from one individual or group 
to another individual or group. It involves 
both learning and teaching. 

But they are different from what ^ve have 
been used to, . The forms of educational 
institutions are correlated with the cultural 
configuration. Because the content of 
primitive culture is very simple, their 
education is very simple, in fact it can 
and does, do without any formal educational 
institution. Educational activities, like 
recreation are informal and exist as an 
integral part of the daily life and other 
social activities. Some of the primitive 
educational institutions are mentioned below. 

Verbal instruction through folk-stories, 
myths and proverbs is common. The impor- 
tance of folk-stories and fables is recognized 
by our educationists also. The Bhil epics, 
for example, are a veritable mine of 
instructions to the Bhils to remain clean, 
to abstain from heavy drink, not to sacrifice 
human beings or not to indulge in promi- 
scuous sex-relations, as the Gods do not 
like these things. There are proverbs like 
“He wins who works” or “Rain, manure. 
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and ploughing bring the grains home” in 
the Dublas which indelibly impress upon 
the young generation the virtues of labour 
and the requirements of a good crop. 

A second important method by which 
these primitives master the techniques of 
future life is learning by doing. Small 
children playfully imitate their elders. The 
primitives have institutionalized these mimic 
adult activities into annual festivals for the 
young so that year after year boys and girls 
go on doing certain things on these days to 
become experts when they grow up. 

The Dublas of Western India have a 
festival on which their children divide into 
two parties to marry dolls, one party acting 
as the bride-groom’s another as the bride’s; 
and the elders all the while watch with 
interest. The main things that are learnt 
by the children from this, are the sociological 
position of the in-laws, the familial duties 
of the bride and the bride-groom and the 
psycho-sexual side of marital relations. 
Another example comes from the primitives 
of central India where the children on the 
Akhatry day go from house to house with 
toy ploughs and bullocks making furrows 
with them before each house, singing, dancing 
and asking grams from each house-holder. 
This teaches the boys the method of plough- 
ing and also team-spirit. 

Learning by observation is also found 
among them. Young boys are taken by the 
parents to the fields and asked to observe 
what the elders are doing and then follow 
suit. If repeated instructions fail, ridicule, 
mockery, and punishment are tried. I saw a 
Santal boy being beaten by his mother who 
when asked the reason said “He has no sense. 
How many times shall I teach him how to 
weed grass from the fields. He will learn 
only if he is thrashed”. 

Specialised Arts and Crafts : — For teaching 
certain specialized arts or crafts the pri- 


mitives have special trainers or teachers. 
The mastery of an intricate formula requires 
&n intensive study under one who is an 
expert. Witchcraft which for example is a 
very complex technique of controlling the 
supernatural requires a severe training. 
There are bhiivas, medicine-men, religious 
preceptors and other experts also, who teach 
at a price. 

Puberty is an excellent occasion for the 
older men to impress upon the neophyte 
youngs certain cultural observances which 
they are expected to practise tliroughout 
their lives. Torture, food-taboos, restrictions 
of movements, the natural psychological 
unbalance — all create a heightened condition 
propitious for learning. The primitives 
take advantage of this and in many of die 
Indian . tribes these public initiations arc 
very important, though a little too short, 
occasion for teaching the young boys and 
girls. 

Last but not the least important educa- 
tional institution is the village dormitory 
known as the ghotul or the durbar among 
the primitives of the Central Provinces. 
The youths learn most of their social duties 
here; develop espirit de corps; come to 
know the intricacies of sex life; become 
experts in archery, dancing, singing and 
other arts under the rigorous but lively 
control of the dormitory supervision. The 
girls on their part inculcate in their own 
dormitory the virtues required for a success- 
ful home life; thus these are as it were, 
very useful schools for building up character 
and learning the various arts and crafts 
of primitive life. 

But all these institutions do only one thing, 
though of course as soundly as possible, 
and that is the passing of the cultural 
burden on to the shoulders of the younger 
generation^ The learning of new things 
through literacy is precluded from the scope 
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of this education. Thus they remain isolated 
from the outside world and are, therefore, 
known as illiterate and unenlightened. 

It is clearly recognized that we cannot 
isolate these primitives and treat them as 
a sort of anthropological specimens; they 
have to be merged with the all-inclusive 
Indian humanity. However sound their 
indigenous educational institutions may be, 
they have to be supplemented, and not at all 
supplanted, by many others, because the 
former, as such, cannot accomplish the 
great task of this merger of theirs into the 
fold of civilized communities. 

Various governments are trying to establish 
these supplementary institutions among 
their primitives in order to make them 
acquainted with the general run of Indian 
life. In the Central Provinces, for example, 
upto the end of March this year 247 primary 
schools, 28 middle schools and 22 hostels 
had been started for them. The total 
number of students receiving education in 
primary schools was 15,192 of whom 3,475 
were girls. Stipends were awarded to 99 
students for training in other schools and 
scholarships were awarded to 39 college, 
185 high school and 572 middle school 
pupils. It is hoped that 44 more primary 
schools 31 hostels and 31 middle schools 
will be started. 

A report of the West Khandesh District 
of Bombay says: “In the educational sphere 
an activity for which there is an ever in- 
creasing, demand is the hostels for the Bhil 
boys. Seven of them are run in the district 
at the expense of the government and ten 
others receive assistance from local boards 
and private bodies. The Governor of Bombay 
visited the Bhil boy’s hostel at Ghinchpada 
in 1947 and was impressed by the arrange- 
ments made for the comfort of boys who were 
doing extremely well in their studies.” 


II 

But the efforts in the direction of teaching 
the primitives of India to-day have not been 
very much successful. Only one example 
will be sufficient to prove this. The Baroda 
State had introduced compulsory primary 
education decades ago but in 1941 the 
returns of literacy among the primitives of 
that State are shown in the following table: 


Age group. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

5-10 

23067 

18625 

4442 

1 1 & above. 

957 

945 

12 

Total. 

24024 

19570 

4454 


The total population of the State was in 
that year 2,855,000; thus literacy works 
out to be less than 1% in one of the most 
advanced units of India. We can gauge 
from this the extent of the backwardness 
of primitive education in the remaining 
parts of India. 

The formal education given to our pri- 
mitives uptodate is of three types with few 
exceptions here and there; free inducing 
and peripetic. In the first, education is 
given freely by the government; in the 
second the students are attracted by some 
stipends. While both these types invite the 
boys and girls to specially provided schools, 
where they can be taught by teachers, in the 
last one, parties of workers move from village 
to village and educate the people. Though 
the attempts are praiseworthy they have 
some defects. 

Defects in the system of education ". — 
Firstly, that there is no plan in the content 
of this education is a great defect. We 
consider literacy to be the content of educa- 
tion, lay too much stress upon it at the cost 
of the latter and are satisfied if a community 
only learns to read and write the alphabets 
without any further progress at all. 
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Secondly, a complete divorce of feelings 
between the teacher and the primitive 
pupils is a great drawback in the present 
system. The teacher who is in most cases 
an upper class Hindu goes to them with 
many preconceptions and prejudices. He 
does not know the joy and happiness, the 
stress and strain of aboriginal life and he is 
not ready to sympathize with anything that 
is strange to his own cultural make-up. Thus 
he does not look favourably to the very 
people whom he has to ser\ c. I know of a 
teacher in the Gamits of Gujevat who shirked 
his Work. When I asked him the reason he 
said “O, these junglees! they do not want to 
study. What is the use? It is better I come 
away early and cook my food”. The teacher 
is our representative among the primitives 
and he has been entrusted to reveal our new 
heritage to them. Unfortunately, with the 
present attitude of his, he cannot go much 
on his mission. > 

Thirdly, the education as it is given at 
present deals a deadly blow to the primitive 
singing and dancing. It is a sorry state of 
affairs to find that the educated Gamits 
resolved some years back not to sing lols, their 
songs of the Holi festival. Many observers 
have reported that the literate primitives in 
the Central Provinces despise their dadaria 
and karma dances. Even the folk-stories, 
proverbs and many other lores are not cared 
for and forgotten by them once they go to 
school. It seems, education, as it is given, 
is not at all healthy for the primitive culture, 
wherein whatever is golden, is now despised 
by its own people as leaden. The school- 
going boy finds himself a stranger in his 
own home; the literate section of the primi- 
tives finds the old culture funny and foolish. 

And lastly, examinations prove strenuous 
to these boys as to all others; and deter 
them from having any interest in their 
studies. Punishments, similarly, not known 


, to them for such tilings prove a hindrance 
in the way of individual progress in studies. 

future plan ivill have to do away with 
these defects. 

The plan will have also to lay down the 
aims for which they ^viil be educated. The 
aim should be: 

(g) to conserve and develop what- 
ever is good in aboriginal cul- 
ture, religion and institutions; 

(6) so to equip the aboriginal that he 
will be able not only to defend 
himself against those elements of 
civilization that threaten to 
destroy or degrade him, but also 
4o take his place in this rapidly 
changing world and make his 
contribution to it; and 

(c) to improve his economic condi- 
tion. 

Programme of education : — Now we pass 
on to a programme of education for the 
primitives. In the content, the pride of 
place should be given to education for life; 
Lc, to the teaching of some art or craft, 
fitted to the genius of their culture that will 
economically rqliabilitate them. If they arc 
newer more efficient techniques can be 
taught to them in their own occupations and 
if they are taught to do things on a co- 
operative basis, the primitives will be easily 
lifted from the present economic morass. 
Only a few examples will be sufficient to 
show the way here. The Gonds have a deft 
hand which expresses itself very, well in, 
artistic carpentry as can be seen from their 
carved doors and pillars. If they are taught 
to apply their carpentering skill to more 
■ than one thing, they will be able to earn 
quite a good income. The Vitolias in 
Gujarat are wonderful basket weavers but 
their main defects are traditional designs 
and non-varying objects of manufactare, and 
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their chief difficulties are poverty and non- 
availability of a good market. If they ai'e 
taught newer designs and the preparation 
of various articles of bamboo and caije and 
if something is done to remove their trade 
difficulties, they can easily have good income. 
Similarly better ways of fanning, the advan- 
tages of kitchen gardening or the techniques 
of better coal-and-catechew making can also 
be taught to them. As may be the require- 
ment the art or the craft must be made the 
basic subject. The third aim will be met, 
if this is done. 

Health should be the second subject 
which should be introduced without fail. 
Unhappily the primitives do not know the 
advantages of keeping clean, of daily bath, 
of laundered clothes nor of tidy surroundings. 
They also cannot treat common ailments 
like malaria or swollen eyes; I have seen 
many Bhils and Santals weak and emaciated 
because of chronic malaria. Children with 
red, dirty and watering eyes are a common 
sight among the primitives. It should, 
therefore, be our duty to teach them both 
cleanliness and other methods of the pre- 
vention of diseases. 

But a really healthy life does not consist 
only in a sound body. It should be satured 
with joy and optimism. Whatever be the 
fortunes of our primitives, they still retain 
that joy easily seen in their dances and songs 
which are vital to their life and culture. 
If they are losing it, it is bad both for uS 
and for them. The teaching of songs, 
riddles and folk-stories as they are found 
among them, must be made compulsory, so 
that they remain in tune with their original 
life to be made much better by economic 
and health rehabilitation. 

Similarly recreation shall not be lost sight 
of; and they will have those games which 
arc known to them as a part of their culture. 
Dancing can be a good item in this. 


Archery classes have been started for the 
Panch Mahal Bhils. Their aboriginal games 
can also be revived: the whole idea is to 
strengthen their nerve which is trying to get 
loose because of their contact with the 
civilized people. The first and second aims 
will be fulfilled if these are included in their 
educational programme. 

But whatever has been said above is 
subject to the proviso that literacy be also 
included in their curriculum, though we do 
not attach a very high importance to it. 
Reading and writing is the only means, much 
better than visual or oral training, wliich 
will open up for the adivasis the gates of 
knowledge. A series of readers will have to 
be prepared to educate them in these basic 
techniques; the reading material will have 
to copiously include their own folk-songs, 
stories and epics; other lessons will bear on 
their environment and social milieu so that 
the Bhil or the Gond boy feels that he is 
amidst his own world, takes a lively interest 
in his books and easily picks up the material. 
Thus instead of made to order, child poems 
they will sing their own nursery rhymes and 
other folksongs; instead of the stories of 
Rama, Krishna, Rawana and others they 
will- learn the stories of Marang Buru, 
Rasalu Kuver or Kakda Kukda Vidiya; and 
instead of the peoples of Europe and Am erica 
or the imports from China and Japan, they 
will do much better to know the neighbour- 
ing tribes and their lives, or the products 
of their own regions. The matter will be 
as perceptual as possible. . 

The language in the first five primaiy 
years should be their own dialects, e.g. Bhili 
for the Bhils and Gondi for the Gonds^with 
. rudimentary knowledge, later on in the 
fourth and fifth classes the regional 
languages, e.g. Gujarati for the Bhils, Hindi 
for the Gonds and Bengali for the Santals 
so that, these boys and girls who want to go 
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further can learn through the latter, because 
after the fifth class they will merge with 
other students learning through tlie regional 
languages. The script throughout should be 
of the regional language. Difficulties in 
adjustment to the new language and in- 
struction through it will be there; but it 
is a matter of details and not of principles. 

One more subject that can be profitably 
included in their educational programme is 
military training. As most of the well-known 
tribes like the Bhils, the Gonds or the Nagas 
have martial traditions and good physique 
they can, given proper training, once more 
regain their martial spirit and become 
valuable assets to the national militia. That 
can help some of them to resettle economi- 
cally also. Thus it should be a compulsory 
subject for them; and I also suggest a 
school of All-India Tribal Military Training, 
if that is a practicable thing, to those who 
ai'e in power. 

The teacher wlio is to go to them must 
be a worthy person because as was pointed 
out earlier he can do much harai as well as 
good to the primitives. He must be a man 
who should be sympathetic towards them. 
Sympathy comes not only by his being a 
wide-visioned social worker but also and 
more by his being trained in anthropology 
and primitive culture.j We can deal with a 
person or a thing if we know him or it 
very well. It will be better if the training 
course of primaiy school teachers includes 
study in anthropology and culture. Once 
the teacher has sympatliy for the aboriginal 
students he will try to preserve whatever is 
good in their culture, the aim for which the 
aboriginals are educated. This teacher must 
have another virtue, that is, he must be 

-ntent to live in isolation, away from his 
own society, to which he can’t go often, as 
the aboriginal areas are far flung and not 
easily accessible. He will have to be given 
some sort of Tribal Area Allowance over 


and above what he gets as his pay, in order 
to pull and not to push him to these areas. 
It will be best if he himself is an aboriginal, 
belonging to the same tribe in which he has 
to teach. 

One school for one aboriginal village is not 
possible. Whether it be the primitives in 
Gujarat or Mewad their villages are some- 
times so small that hardly tliere arc t\vo or 
three huts in a village; a school for such 
a village cannot be had. Grigson recom- 
mended for Madhya Pradesh few schools at 
central villages where the boys and girls from 
neighbouring villages could go; this can as 
well work for other areas. Wherever it is 
not possible for the boys to go to these central 
schools because of distance or other diffi- 
culties, a boarding school will be much 
better. I have seen some such institutions 
among the Gamits of the Baroda State and 
they were working very well. The school 
buildings must be veiy simple; in fact' 
spacious huts can also serve the purpose; 
and they must be decorated in aboriginal 
style and erected on a beautiful site. 

Education in these schools should be free 
and compulsory; there should hardly be 
any punishment or fine; but a difficult case 
may be handed over to the village council; 
and as we have to have a uniform standard 
of education for all communities examina- 
tions will have to be there, but for some 
years they should not be very strict. 

The Director of Public Instruction in each 
province should have under him a special 
staff for looking after the various activities 
under this plan. Their work should mainly 
be the preparation of text books for the 
primitives, research in the educational 
methods to be applied to them, writing and 
publication of books of special interest to 
them e.g. a small and simple book can be 
written on the various primitives in different, 
dialects in order to let them know very 
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happily that there are others like them; 
another is the folk-stories of many peoples 
to be presented in various tribal languages. 
The staff should also supervise over their 
schools and should keep in contact with the 
students who have finished their studies in 
order to know if education is properly used. 

An educational programme to be most 
successful should be anthropologically' 
planned i.e. it should be based on some 
community factors which if properly har- 
nessed can be ^of great use in the said 
programme. I will try to show some of these 
factors here. The economic activities of 
the primitives are of the shifting type; they 
vary from month to month and affect their 
socio religious activities. This seasonal calen- 
dar of the economic activities can be an 
index, showing when the people are free, and 
where they are to be found, whether they 
can be humoured or not, what other sources 
in a particular month can be tapped for an 
extension programme and why the students 
remain absent for days together in a 
particular month. 

Division of labour in a family according 
to sex and hours is highly traditionalized 
among the primitives and for years to come 


rence has been made earlier and the 
village headman who is known as the 
Wasawa, the Patil, the Munda or the 
Pardhan among different primitives is one 
more factor which can if sympathetically 
treated help very much in the work of the 
teacher and the educational authorities. If 
the panchayat and the headman can be 
brought round to see the advantages of 
education, they will spare no pains in send- 
ing all the boys and girls to school. The 
primitives are very gregarious; and falling 
away from the group is very rare among 
them; so what the panchayat wants to be 
done will be easily done. If by chance the 
panchayat does not see eye to eye with the 
teacher, he will have to close his school 
for days together till wisdom prevails. Akin 
to this is an adult circle which can be 
prepared to help the future of education 
among them. All primitives put a premium 
on old age, believe in it at all costs and if we 
want to spread our ideas further and deeper 
than at present, a well informed circle of old 
men will have to be created so that it will 
be a great help to the informal education 
of their sons and daughters in the field and 
in the family. For the creation of this 
circle, the social education plan of the 
Central Provinces Government can be much 


we may not hope it to break. We will have useful, with only one change; it must have 
to take this factor into account for success- a greater emphasis on verbal instruction and 
fully running the’ primitive schools. If less on reading and writing than is placed in 
young boys and girls cannot be spared from he said scheme, because training in literacy 
homes at particular hours in the day because is bound to be wasted in the primitive old 
they remain busy then, the school hours will nen for there will be rarely any occasion 
have to be fixed accordingly. From this .vhen it can be used. With this change, the 
factor, the teacher with insight will be able cheme can be applied to them in full under 
to know what the girls should be taught proper guidance. The village panchayat 
over and above the usual school subjects in md the headman will easily brimr the old 
order to make them better housewives and people for this programme, 
mothers. The same source as well as the 
seasonal calendar may also be tapped for ^ a j i i i 

social education work among them dormitory which as 

mi MI , , , ’ before is already an educational insti- 

village panchayat to which a refe-btution with some of them can be harnessed 
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further can learn through the latter, because 
after the fifth class they will merge with 
other students learning through the regional 
languages. The script throughout should be 
of the regional language. Difficulties in 
adjustment to the new language and in- 
struction through it will be there; but it 
is a matter of details and not of principles. 

One more subject that can be profitably 
included in their educational programme is 
military training. As most of the well-known 
tribes like the Bhils, the Gonds or the Nagas 
have martial traditions and good physique 
they can, given proper training, once more 
regain their martial spirit and become 
valuable assets to the national militia. That 
can help some of them to resettle economi- 
cally also. Thus it should be a compulsory 
subject for them; and I also suggest a 
school of All-India Tribal Military Training, 
if that is a practicable thing, to those who 
are in power. 

The teacher \vho is to go to them must 
be a worthy person because as was pointed 
out earlier he can do much haim as well as 
good to the primitives. He must be a man 
v/ho should be sympathetic towards them. 
Sympathy comes not only by his being a 
wide-visioned social worker but also and 
more by his being trained in anthropology 
and primitive culture., We can deal with a 
person or a thing if we know him or it 
very well. It will be better if the training 
course of primaiy school teachers includes 
study in anthropology and culture. Once 
the teacher has sympathy for the aboriginal 
students he will try to preserve whatever is 
good in their culture, the aim for which the 
aboriginals are educated. This teacher must 
have another virtue, that is, he must be 

'ntent to live in isolation, away from his 
own society, to which he can’t go often, as 
the aboriginal areas are far flung and not 
easily accessible. He will have to be given 
some sort of Tribal Area Allowance over 


and above what he gets as his pay, in order 
to pull and not to push hun to these areas. 
It will be best if he himself is an aboriginal, 
belonging to the same tribe in which he has 
to teach. 

One school for one aboriginal village is not 
possible. Whether it be the primitives in 
Gujarat or Mewad their villages are some- 
times so small that hardly there are two or 
three huts in a village; a school for such 
a village cannot be had. Grigson recom- 
mended for Madhya Pradesh few schools at 
central villages where the boys and girls from 
neighbouring villages could go; this can as 
well work for other areas. Wherever it is 
not possible for the boys to go to these central 
schools because of distance or other diffi- 
culties, a boarding school will be much 
better. I have seen some such institutions 
among the Gamits of the Baroda State and 
they were working very well. The school 
buildings must be very simple; in fact 
spacious huts can also serve the purpose; 
and they must be decorated in aboriginal 
style and erected on a beautiful site. 

Education in these schools should be free 
and compulsory; there should hardly be 
any punishment or fine; but a difficult case 
may be handed over to the village council; 
and as we have to have a uniform standard 
of education for all communities examina- 
tions will have to be there, but for some 
years they should not be very strict. 

The Director of Public Instruction in each 
province should have under him a special 
staff for looldng after the various activities 
under this plan. Their work should mainly 
be the preparation of text books for the 
primitives, research in the educational 
methods to be applied to them, writing and 
publication of books of special interest to 
them e.g. a small and simple book can be. 
written on the various primitives in different, 
dialects in order to let them know very 
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happily that there _are others like them; 
another is the folk-stories of many peoples 
to be presented in various tribal languages. 
The staff should also supervise over their 
schools and should keep in contact with the 
students who have finished their studies in 
order to know if education is properly used. 

An educational programme to be most 
successful should be anthropologically] 
planned i.e. it should be based on some 
community factors which if properly har- 
nessed can be 'of great use in the said 
programme. I will try to show some of these 
factors here. The economic activities of 
the primitives are of the shifting type; they 
vary from month to month and affect their 
socio religious activities. This seasonal calen- 
dar of the economic activities can be an 
index, showing when the people are free, and 
where they are to be found, whether they 
can be humoured or not, what other sources 
in a particular month can be tapped for an 
extension programme and why the students 
remain absent for days together in a 
particular month. 

Division of labour in a family according 
to sex and hours is highly traditionalized 
among the primitives and for years to come 
we may not hope it to break. We will have 
to take' this factor into account for success- 
fully running the' primitive schools. If 
young boys and girls cannot be spared from 
homes at particular hours in the day because 
they remain busy then, the school hours will 
have to be fixed accordingly. From this 
factor, the teacher with insight will be able 
to know what the girls should be taught 
over and above the usual school subjects in 
Older to make them better housewives and 
mothers. The same source as well as the 
seasonal calendar may also be tapped for 
social education work among them. 

The village panchayat to which 


rencc has been made earlier and the 
village headman who is known as the 
Wasawa, the Pflril, the Munda or the 
Pardhan among different primitives is one 
more factor which can if sympathetically 
treated help very much in the w’ork of the 
teacher and the educational authorities. If 
the panchayat and the headman can be 
brought round to see the advantages of 
education, they will spare no pains in send- 
ing all the boys and girls to school. The 
primitives arc very gregarious; and falling 
away from the group is very rare among 
them; so what the panchayat wants to be 
done will be easily done. If by chance the 
panchayat does not see eye to eye wth the 
teacher, he will have to close his school 
for days together till wisdom prevails. Akin 
to this is an adult circle which can be 
prepared to help the future of education 
among them. All primitives put a premium 
on old age, believe in it at all costs and if we 
want to spread our ideas further and deeper 
than at present, a well informed circle of old 
men will have to be created so that it will 
be a great help to the informal education 
of their sons and daughters in the field and 
in the family. For the creation of this 
circle, the social education plan of the 
Central Provinces Government can be much 
useful, with only one change; it must have 
a greater emphasis on verbal instruction and 
less on reading and writing than is placed in 
he said scheme, because training in literacy 
is bound to be wasted in the primitive old 
nen for there will be rarely any occasion 
when it can be used. With this change, the 
cheme can be applied to them in full under 
^5roper guidance. The village panchayat 
^nd the headman will easily bring the old 
people for this programme. 


village dormitory which as 
hown before is already an educational insti- 
refe-^tution with some of them can be hamesseq 
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by the authorities for assisting them in this 
programme. If the teacher be an aboriginal, 
himself, he can join the dormitory super- 
visor and help him in instructing the boys 
in many things supplementing the work of 
the former. 


This then is the Retrospect and the 
Prospect of primitive education. The plan 
as laid down here may have difficulties when 
it is actually put into practice; so it may 
have to be readjusted in the light of 
experience. 



WOMEN LABOUR IN JUTE INDUSTRY OF BENGAL 
A MEDICO-SOCIAL STUDY 
M. N. Rao >nd H. C. Ganguli 

Women am taking an incmatingly greater part in the wealth 
the country. By joining industries they have given rise to special hcaltn ana p 

problems which cannot properly be solved unless specially studied. industry primarily from 
The writers in this article attempt to survey women in jutc 
an oceupaliS point of view. Mote importance is given to the gynaeeolog.eal and soetal 

DtS“?d Mr.'Sg'2tre‘'’o„ ot the All India Institute of Hygiene and 

Public Health, Calcutta. 


The visible wealth and prosperity of a 
country consists of the totality of the utilities 
— goods and services — ^produced by its 
citizens. But it is the happiness and con- 
tentment of its citizens that is the real index 
of the progress and prosperity of the State. 
As the years pass, women are taking .an 
increasingly greater part in the wealth-pro- 
ducing activities of the country. The 
problems concerning the health and effi- 
ciency of women workers are peculiar and 
cannot be directly compared with problems 
concerning similar employment of men in 
industries. Women workers give rise to 
peculiar health and personnel problems 
mainly because of their specific physiological 
process like menstruation, pregnancy and 
menopause. The woman in industry has 
additional family and social responsibilities 
in her capacity as housewife and mother. 
Socially women have a different background. 
Physically also women are different from 
men. They are built on a smaller 
anatomical scale, their stature, sitting 
height, arm-length, strength of grip etc. 
being smaller. Thus women workers are 
different from men workers physically, 
physiologically and socially. Consequently, 
by joining industries women have given rise 
to special health and personnel problems 
which cannot properly be solved unless 
specially studied. 

Indian women workers : — ^The exact 
number of women workers up-to-date in 

* Industrial Health in India Series XI. 


Indian industrial establishments— factories 
and mines — is not available. Exact figures 
arc available only for certain groups of 
mines, e.g. in the Asansol coal mining area 
in 1947-48 there were about 12,500 women 
workers out of a total of some 70,000 miners, 
thus giving an approximate percentage of 
women workers as 18% of the total working 
strength. Interpolating this percentage in 
all groups of mines in India one arrives at 
a figure of some 70,000 women workers. For 
lack of exact figures a similar interpolation 
has been attempted for women workers in 
registered factories. Presuming that the per- 
centage as existing in one Province, viz., 
Bombay, to be the same for all India, the 
number of women workers in Indian factories 
come to about 3,60,000. Providing for the 
greater industrialisation in recent years and 
the increase in unregistered factories and 
partition of India, it can be estimated that 
the total number of women workers gainfully 
employed in factories and mines in the 
Indian Union come to approximately 
4,50,000, a half a million in round numbers. 
This number of women workers though 
small in comparison with the U.S. or U.K. 
is nevertheless large enough to draw the 
attention of the authorities for the under- 
standing and solution of some of their 
problems. 

Textile industry employs the majority of 
women and in Bengal Jute Textile Industry 
is more flourishing. The present enquiry 
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was conducted amongst women workers 
employed in the jute industry. In 1944 this 
industry employed as many as women 

out of a total working strength of 2,89,000 
in Bengal alone. This enquiry had three 
specific objects; 

1) to understand the social back- 
ground and home conditions of 
this group of women workers; 

2) to determine if industrial work 
has any immediate repercussion 
on the worker’s general physical 
health; and 

3) to know if working in the factory 
has in the long run any adverse 
effects on certain of her physio- 
logical proceses like menstruation, 
pregnancy, etC: 

Three hundred and forty seven women 
working in a certain jute mill in the Howrah 
District were examined for this study. The 
question of selecting the subjects did not 
arise as these were all the women 
workers employed by that factory. The vast 
majority of them were engaged in the pre- 
paring, batching, sewing and finishing depart- 
ments of the mill. The personal interview 
method was adopted for the examination 
of these workers. A rather comprehensive 
questionnaire comprising of all the questions 
to which answers were sought was prepared. 
This printed questionnaire was filled in by 
a specially trained and intelligent lady 
health visitor separately for each subject 
after a personal interview with the subject 
in a secluded room. Every care was taken 
to see that the answers given were true 
and not self-contradictory. On the average, 
each worker was interviewed by the Health 
Visitor for about 30 minutes. The data 
was made more reliable by a reference to 
the records ■ maintained by the Labour 
Office of the mill, whenever necessary. The 
questionnaire was codified and the data 


analysed by the Powers Samas Calculating 
Machine. 

.For a statistical appraisal it was necessary 
that this group of workers be compared 
to another group of women living in the 
same factory ‘coolie-lines’ ; not themselves • 
workers, but belonging to the industrial 
class with a similar economic and social 
background. It is such a comparison of 
the two groups of women, differing only 
in the matter of industrial occupation that 
may show by contrast the effect of industrial 
occupation on the health of women workers. 
Consequently another group of 359 non- 
working women were examined in an exactly 
similar fashion. The Health Visitor inter- 
viewed these women of the control group 
in their homes and filled in the questionnaire. 
For clarity, the two groups of women-workers 
and non-workers will be designated here- 
after as the experimental group and the 
control group. 

THE WORKER AND HER SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND. 

States of Birth ', — The 347 workers in 
this factory did not come from any one 
State. The five States contributing most 
of the workers to the experimental group 
are U.P (30.7%), Bihar (30.1%), C. P. 
(13.1%), West Bengal (12.5%) and 
Orissa (9.4%),. The rest are from 
various other neighbouring States. 24 
Paraganas, Howrah and Birbhum in 
West Bengal; Saran, Muzaffarpur and 
Arrah in Bihar; Jaunpur, Azamgarh and 
Gazipur in U.P.; Rajpur and Bilaspur in . 
C.P. and Ganjam in Orissa are the main 
districts from where the labour was drawn. 

Age at interview . — The group is not a 
highly educated one. The age is estimated 
from the worker’s statement, checked by 
tracing her history backwards and associa- 
ting with important milestones in her life, 
e.g. marriage, child birth etc. The mean 
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age per worker in the experimental group 
is 36.8 years with a standard deviation of 
12.5 years. There is only one worker as young 
as 13 years and 8 workers of more than 66 
years of age. The majority of the workers 
falls in the age group 21 to 40. The follow- 
ing is frequency distribution of the working 
women in different age groups; — 


One woman was in the age group 11 *15 years; 


23 

in 

the group 16 

■ 20 

66 


26 

■30 

60 

M 

.. 36 

■40 

32 

W 

.. .. 46 

• 50 

18 

>) 

.. 56 

■ 60 


and two of indefinite age 


40 in the group 21-25 

47 .. „ 

I) 

31-35 

II tl 

)t 

41 -45 

20 II II 

It 

51 -55 

9 1. 

M 

61-65 


Marital status : — Every worker is married 
at least once. And all except 10 were 
married before joining the factory. A 
comparison of figures shows, however, that 
the workers are married, on the average, 
earlier than the non-workers of the same 
socio-economic group. The average age at 
marriage is, for the worker 9.1 years and 
for the non-worker 12.0 years. The same 
is true for second marriages as well. 100 
working women were married for the 
second time at a mean age of 22 years and 
the mean age of second marriage of the 
102 non-working women was 26.2. This 
difference in the ages of marriage, both 
first and second, between the two groups 
is statistically significant (t=7.84 and 2.86), 
The social implications of early marriages 
of the working women may be important 
but what these are, we are in no position 
to indicate. 


The size of the family:— The family of 
the typical working women is not large. 
If the husband is living, as is the case with 
74% of the experimental group, they live 
together in the ‘coolie lines’ with their 
younger children. The number of children 
living with the family (344 out of 505 
living) is however not large. Nearly 46% 


of the women had no children living with 
them and for the rest the majority had 
only one child living with her. Number 
of invalids and aged people in the house 
are not many. 31 working women had 
each one invalid or aged in her care and 2 
women were caring for one invalid each. 
In contrast to this, 85 non-working women 
were caring for one invalid or aged each, 
except two, one of whom was taking care 
of 3 and another of 4 invalids. Thus the 
typical house-hold of a working woman 
consists of herself, a husband and one child, 
except when she is a widow. Only a very 
few working women unlike the non-working 
women are additionally burdened with an 
invalid or old aged member. 

Home : — Over and above the factory 
work, the majority (87%) do some house- 
hold work. The usual type of work consists 
of cooking, cleaning the house and the uten- 
sils, washing clothes, etc. A relatively small 
number (about 50%) has to do some shop- 
ping as well. Most of these women (81%) 
had to bear the burden of household work 
alone. Almost every women who gets any 
help gets it from the daughter. A few also 
get some help from sisters-in-law, mother, 
etc. The average time which the worker de- 
votes on extra household work comes to near- 
ly 4 hours per day. This is a good length of 
time when it is remembered that this is in 
addition to her 8 hours inside the factory. 
While legislating on "hours of work for 
women factory workers, the extra household 
work that the women workers have to do 
should also be taken into consideration so 
that overwork and fatigue may be avoided 
especially if the worker happens to be a 
nursing mother. 

The Worker in the Factory 

Age at enrolment:— The women started 
industrial work at different ages. The mean 
age at which this group took up industrial 
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work was 26 years and 10 months. 45 
women joined at 15 years or less; 68 at 
16 to 20 years; 64 at 21 to 25 years; 57 at 
26 to 30 years; 36 at 31 to 35 years; 30 at 
36 to 40 years; 13 at 41 to 45 years; and 
25 at 45 years or more; nine women could 
not give the exact age. 

From the above it will be seen that the 
maximum number joined up between 16 
and 25 years. But those startingfactory 
life before 15 or after 40 years are not too 
few in number. This rather advanced age 
of taking up an industrial employment is 
interesting from the social point of view. 
It seems that most of them had not planned 
for this work from the beginning. They 
took up jobs at the late years perhaps 
because of circumstances which they had 
not forseen. 

Reasons for enrolment : — An attempt has 
been made to determine the reasons as to 
why they have taken up these jobs. Although 
it is difficult to answer this in any but 
general terms, it is not surprising to know 
that everyone of them gave financial diffi- 
culties as the most important reason which 
made them take to factory work. Widow- 
hood or lack of much work at home was 
also adduced as an additional inducement 
to this type of work. As many as 99 out 
of 347 women or about 28.2 per cent were 
widows when they first took up industrial 
employment. But the importance of the 


social factor may be gauged from the fact 
that as many as 49 per cent of the whole 
group, in addition to financial difficulties, 
said that they joined the factory, because 
they had their relatives also working in the 
factory. It is indeed not usual for a husband 
or father, anywhere, more so in India, to 
allow his wife or daughter to be working 
outside for the whole day unless there is 
someone working with her whom he can 
trust to work with the woman. But it 
seems that the converse is also true to some 
extent. If one or two members of the family 
are working in the factory, this would in 
itself be a reason for the woman of the 
family to go out for work as well. 

Another point may have some important 
bearing upon the decision of the women 
to go into industry. It is the number of 
children she has at that time. Baetjer 
(1944), for example, has asserted that it 
is perhaps the women who do not have 
children for physical, financial or social 
reasons that take up industrial employment, 
whereas those with children stay at home. 
This may be true in a country like U.S.A., 
where Baetjer’s study was made. But it 
appears to be different in India. The number 
of children each woman had when she joined 
factory work has been calculated for the 
Indian group. All the women except 10 
were married at the time. The table below 
gives the number of children of these women 
at the time of joining. 


Table I. 

(Showing the number of children in a group of 276 working women with 

definite histories). 

No. of children alive at 
the time of the mother 

joining the factory. 0123456789 10 

No, of women in each 

category, 101 72 41 24 15 15 3 1 3 0 1 

Percentage of women 

in each category. 36.6 26.1 14.9 8.7 5.4 5.4 1.1 l-l 0.4 0 0,4 
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The mean age at which the workers in 
above group started work is 26.9 years and 
at that time they had, on the average 1.5 
children each. In the control group on the 
other hand we find that at an age of 27 
years 35.5 per cent of the group had no 
children whereas the average number of 
children, per woman in the group is 1.5, viz. 
the same as in the working group. Con- 
sequently, there is not much evidence to 
support the’ view that it is women with no 
child or a few children that go to the 
industry whereas those who stay at home 
have a larger number of children. The 
present group of workers, when they joined 
industrial work, had as many children, on 
the average, as the control group of non- 
working women. 

Mobility of workers '. — ^The mobility of 
this group of workers is not very high. The 
majority of these workers (80,1 per cent) 
have worked from the very beginning in the 
present factory. The group mean as regards 
the number of factories in which a woman 
has worked comes to 1.24 only. 

As per the woman’s independent state- 
ments, the mean age of the worker at the 
time she was examined was 36.8 years, the 
age at which she joined was 26.9 years and 
the length of industrial work 10 years and 
8 months. As the last figure worked out 
independently tallies with the difference of 
the first two, it may be reasonably assumed 
that the error in the women’s statements of 
age and years of work is not very high. 

Factory routine: —Inside the factory these 
women work for 48 hours a week, 9 hours 
on week days and 3 hours on Saturdays. 
The 9 hours are divided into two equal 
parts, one in the forenoon and another in 
the atemoon, with a break of 1 hour and 
30 minutes in between the two. During the 
break the women mostly go home where 
they bathe, take their meals, attend to 


other members of the family and the babies 
if any, and perhaps chat or doze a bit. This 
group had 97 young children who had to be 
looked after during factory hours. 47 of 
these arc kept in the creche in the factory and 
another 44 handed over to other members 
of the family. The remaining 6 arc left 
cither in the care of neighbours or largely 
to themselves. It is note-worthy that inspitc 
of the creche in the factory being quite good 
and well managed, only about half of the 
small children are kept. This reluctance 
of the Indian woman worker to entrust 
her baby to people who are not her relatives 
can only be overcome by proper management 
of the creches and good publicity work on 
behalf of these. 

Posture : — The women arc mostly working 
in the ‘batching’, ‘preparing’ or the ‘finish- 
ing’ sections. Consequently, the nature of 
the work also varies from the feeding of 
raw jute to the batching or preparing 
machines, to stitching or carrying jute bags. 
It was felt that the usual postures in which 
the women worked may have some bearing 
on their health and child-bearing function, 
especially when there are some who turf 
constantly bending down and walking or 
continuously standing. 

It has been found that the large majority 
of the women (267 in the group) work fc" 
a long time standing leading to congestio** 
of the lower parts of the body. Other im- 
portant habitual postures during work are 
constantly walking (79 workers), sitting on 
the floor with legs crossed (53) and con- 
stantly bending and walking ( 11) . The work 
of a few women involves more than one 
posture. 

Fatigue : — The women were aslo question- 
ed whether they found the work very heavy 
or not and of any excessive fatigue resulting 
from the work. 253 women reported 
the work to be quite heavy whereas 
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92 workers did not find it so and 2 were 
undecided. Further out of 265 workers 
who complained of some sort of fatigue 
from factory work only 55 reported this to 
be purely local, the rest, finding it to be 
a sort of general fatigue and weakness. 
It may also be mentioned that 76 workers 
reported this fatigue to be present only 
during or immediately after factory work 
as compared to the 132 workers or 50 per 
cent of the group who felt this to be most 
marked only after household work. 57 
workers reported the tired feeling to be 
present whenever they do any work either at 


home or in the factory. This again demon- 
strates the importance that extra household 
work has on the health and ability of the 
women factory workers and emphasizes the 
necessity of taking the household duties into 
account when fixing the optimum hours of 
work for women. 

Maternity Benefits '. — ^The workers inter- 
viewed for this study were asked as regards 
the extent of leave they got prior and 
subsequent to delivery and the allowance 
received. Table II summarises the infor- 
mation. 


Table II 

(Showing the actual maternity leave obtained by 84 women for their 

last delivery,) 


Wks, 123456789 10 11 12 mean 

Before delivery 3 65 52 27 18 — — — — 4,3 

After delivery ... 2 1 1 6 2 2 — 49 5 3 3 10 8,0 


The commencement of maternity leave 
usually depends on the history of the 
expectant mother and it is interesting to 
note from the above table that none of 
the women left her work till before eight 
weeks of her confinement. 66 of them or 
nearly fourfifths of the group preferred to 
work up to four weeks before the confine- 
ment; the majority i.c. nearly 62% of the 
women however leaving in the fourth week 
prior to confinement. 


As the women are usually given maternity 
benefits for twelve weeks it is natural to 
expect that the women who leave their 
factory work four weeks prior to confine- 
ment join back the factory in the eighth 
week after delivery as a rule. As regards 
the monetary allowance for these deliveries 
all except one reported to have got some 
compensation. Below is given a table of 
the allowances received by the workers; 


Table III. 

(Table of total cash allowances received for each delivery) 

Amount 0 - 15 16 - 30 31 - 45 46 - 60 61 - 75 U 

(in Rs.) 

No. of cases 15 21 19 14 10 5 


Whereas on the one hand one worker got than 76 rupees, the maximum being 88 
no compensation while another reports to rupees received by one woi'ker. The mean 
have got only one rupee, on the other allowance for each delivery comes to 
extreme there arc 5 women who get more Rs. 40/4/-. How much of this money is 
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however spent, and spent judiciously, for 
the benefit of the mother and tlic child 
remains a pertinent question. 

Factory Employment and the woman s 
Reproductive Pattern.— Thtxt have been 
no reported studies in India so far on re- 
production patterns and hence this study is 
limited in its scope to a comparison of the 
experimental and control groups only. 

Menstruation". — Everyone of the women 
in the experimental group attained puberity 
before joining the industry, average age at 
puberty being 13.5 X 1.4 years (compared to 
13.3 X 1.2 in the control group). When 
questioned about any menstrual changes with 
regard to regularity, cycle, duration or nature 
of flow the answers were vague and indefi- 
nite. 239 women always worked during 
their periods while 24 regularly absented 
themselves. The remaining members of the 
group viz. 84 sometimes work and sometimes 
did not. When asked if given her choice 
how many days she would like to take off 
during her periods, 91 workers did not 
want any rest whereas 98 could not decide 
and the average number of days asked for 
as calculated from the replies of 175 workers 
comes to 2.2 days. 

Industrial work and pregnancy : — Seventy 
four per cent of the workers examined were 
in the reproductive age group 16-45 years. 
All of these were married and about 74% 
have their husbands living. Consequently 
the problem of pregnancy in relation to 
industrial work becomes important. The 
employment of pregnant women can be 
considered from two points of view, firstly, 
the effect of industrial work on the health 
■ of the woman and the infant and secondly, 
the effect of pregnancy on the woman’s 
ability to work: In the present study only 
the effect of factory work on the result 
of a pregnancy and the health of the infant 
has been studied. 


Fertility:— It is coincidental that this 
particular sample of working women arc 
slightly more fertile (2,8 pregnancies per 
woman) than the corresponding sample of 
non-working women (2.6 pregnancies per 
woman ), which might be partly due to the 
older age of the former. In the whole 
group of 706 women tlicrc were thirteen 
multiple pregnancies; 28% of the non- 
working women and 13% of the working 
women were barren. 

Fertility or otherwise of a married tvoman 
depends upon many factors. One of these 
factors is tlie age at marriage. Of the 706 
women in this study 48 were married at 
18 or over and of these 18 (37.5%) had 
no cliildren. Of the 658 women married 
below 18 there were 126 (19.20%) sterile 
marriages. The greater sterility in late 
marriages seems to be statistically significant. 

Vital losses: — Vital losses can be estimated 
in terms of abortions, miscarriages, still births 
and neonatal deaths. The distinction 
between miscarriage and still birth is purely 
medical because the mother will not be in 
a position to estimate the viability of the 
child. For a similar reason no distinction 
has been made between prematurity and 
full term birth, though the difference is 
of specifie importance from the medical 
point of view. Such distinctions of pre- 
maturity and miscarriage ai-e feasible only 
in institutional deliveries. The table IV 
below gives the results of the total pregnancies 
in the two groups in some details. The 
actual number of abortions, still births and 
live births are given. Twin pregnancies 
have been excluded from the data. To 
show more precisely the effects of industrial 
employment on pregnancies, if any, the 
working woman’s reproductive results have 
been analysed as before and after joinine- 
the Industry. ^ 


6 
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Table IV. 

(Showing the total number of pregnancies and their results in the 706 women of 
this study) : 



347 WoRiaNG (Experimental) Group. 

359 Non-working 


Pregnancies before 
joining industry. , 

Pregnancies after 
joining industry. 

(Control) Group 

' 

1 

i 

Rate per 
100 preg- 
nancies. 


Rate per 
100 preg- 
nancies. 


Rate per 
100 preg- 
nancies. 

Total 

Live Births 

642 

95.8 

277 

89.1 

868 

93.2 

Dead in 1 year ... 

160 

23.9 

(249.2) 

71 

22.8 

(256.3) 

224 

24.1 

(258.1) 

Still Births 

12 

1.8 

(18.7) 

19 

6.1 

(68.6) 

31 

3.3 

(35.7) 

Abortions 

16 

2.4 

(24.9) 

15 

4.8 

(54.2) 

] 

32 

3.4 

(36,9) 


(Figures in Parenthesis represent rates of total losses as measured by losses per 
1000 live births), 


In comparing statistically the individual 
data in any of the three groups above, 
fourfold tables have been constructed for 
each comparison and the significance of the 
differencc-in the data was measured by tlie 
test. Whenever the numbers involved 
are small Yates’ modification is used. When- 
ever the difference was found to be signifi- 
cant the probability is mentioned in brackets. 
If it was more than 0.05 the difference is 
not taken as significant. 


tion. Even the same woman’s fertility or 
reproductive pattern before and after join- 
ing the industry caimot strictly be compar- 
able mainly because of the age-factor; the 
woman before joining the industry being 
younger than after joining. In human 
biological studies of this kind perhaps all 
factors can never be controlled; legitimate 
comparisons can best be made of the same 
married woman before and after joining the 
industry’. 


From the comprehensive table IV above 
one cannot legitimately compare the results 
of pregnancy in the experimental woman 
and the control woman because part of the 
reproductive period of the experimental 
woman (from puberty to 26 years) has been 
spent outside the factory. If at all the two 
groups have to be compared the results of 
analysis have to be taken with some reserva- 


The \atal losses are usually measured by 
considering the base as full tenn live birth. 
Non-full term or Prenatal terminations like 
abortions and still births are usually taken 
as percentage of live births. But in this 
study the antenatal vital losses are taken 
as a ratio of the total pregnancies. Postnatal 
vital losses are measured by the infant 
mortality rate of details before the 1st 
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birth-day. Neonatal death rate i.e., losses 
before one month was not specially con- 
sidered due to chances of errors in the ac- 
curacy of the statement of the mother. 

Postnatal vital losses : — A comparison of 
the infant mortality rates between (i)^ the 
rates in the women before and after joining 
and («) the rates in the experimental group 
after joining the industry and the' control 
group does not show any significant diffe- 
rence. Also there appears to be no difference 
whether the first born or the subsequent 
born are considered separately. 

Prenatal vital losses : — It is seen in table 
IV that the working group shows different 
vital losses before and after joining industry. 
4.2% of the pregnancies before joining 
industry were lost as still birth and abortions 
whereas 10,9% of the pregnancies after 
joining were similarly lost. A statistical 
analysis shows that these rates of vital losses 
of the woman after joining industry are 
significantly more than what were before 
(P=0.01), If still births only are considered 
for these women before and after joining 
industry, the increase in vital losses following 
industrial employment is 4.3% i.e. one in 22 
pregnancies. This difference between the 
two rates is naturally significant (P=0.01). 
An attempt has been made to determine if 
the same situation prevails for first pre- 
gnancies where the risks are more and 
subsequent pregnancies separately. The 
analysis has shown that both first pregnancy 
as well as subsequent pregnancies taken 
separately behave in an identical fashion. 
That is, any pregnancy, whether it is a 
first or subsequent one runs a significantly 
greater risk of being terminated as a still 
birth (P 0.02 and 0.01 respectively) if 
it takes place after the mother has joined 
.industrial work than before. This holds 
true not only for still births alone but even 


when wc arc considering still births and 
abortions together amongst the first and 
subsequent born (P=0,04 and 0,01). 

Table IV also shows different rales of 
vital losses for the women while they arc 
working in the factory and for women who 
have never taken up factory work. Still- 
birth rates for the two groups arc 6,1% 
and 3,3% respectively of their total 
pregnancies. The percentage of total vital 
losses per 100 pregnancies is 10,9 and 6,7 
respectively for tlic two above groups. 
Analysis shows that both the still birth rate 
as well as the rate of total vital losses are 
significantly higher in the working group 
as compared to the control group (P=0.03 
and 0.02). The differences in these rates 
for the two groups arc however due solely 
to the greater chance the subsequent preg- 
nancies (and not the first pregnancies) of 
the working women have in being' terminated 
as a still birth or any other type of loss 
(P=0.02 and 0,03) . The rates of still births 
or of all vital losses taken together are 
essentially the same in both the groups when 
only first pregnancies are being considered. 

Discussion . — This particular study is not 
the first of its kind in India. As early as 1923 
the Gountees of Dufferin Fund engaged Drs. 
Barnes (1923) and Gurjel (1923) to conduct 
medico-social surveys in two specific areas 
in India, A third study by Margaret 
Balfour (1933) is also an interesting reading. 
These three studies pertain only to women 
in industries. A fourth study by Ghose 
>nd Ghandrasekhar (1942) is more exhaus- 
tive than tlie others. But this study unlike 
the other three combines the experience 
in seven maternity and cHld welfare centres 
in Galcutta of which only one — Glive Jute 
Mills Maternity and Ghild Welfare Gentre— 
is from an industrial area. A fifth study by 
Janaki (1949) is more of a socio-cHnical 
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Study of women working in Tata Iron and 
Steel Co.j Jamshedpur. A sixth and 
unpublished study -by Sen (1950) is an 
enquiry financed like the fourth one above 
by the Indian Research Fund Association. 

All the above six studies have been 
conducted by medical women and hence 
there is a medical bias in these. Unlike 
these there have been some studies about 
Indian women in industries purely from 
the social point of view. Practically every 
one of them is from the Tata School of 
Sociology^ Bombay by Post-graduate students. 
Interesting among them may be mentioned 
by Mehta (38), Deshpande (46) and 
De (48). 

The present study attempts to survey 
the women in a jute industry primarily 
from an occupational point of view. Unlike 
in all the previous studies more importance 
is given to the gynaecological and social 
aspects of the women’s life spent inside the 
factory. 

In concluding our observations there are 
some casual points of interest which deserve 
mention. The type of woman who joins 
the industry is usually married earlier than 
a non-working woman of her class. She 
joins the industry, however, little later. 
Unlike the males, who usually join at 20 
or at least before 25, the average age at 
which the women in this group joined 
industry was nearly 27 years. As could be 
expected the large majority of them joined 
because of financial reasons. They are 
hardworking in that in addition to their 
factory routine they spend nearly four hours 
on the average working at home. This 
might be a point of consideration while 
fixing up the optimum hours of work for 
women workers. 

The most important observation, however, 
appears to be the significant increase in 


vital losses to the women on account of 
her industrial employment. Our conclusions 
on vital losses are based entirely on their 
histories as related by themselves. 

It might be argued that in scientifically 
estimating the vital losses, too much weigh- 
tage is being given to the memory of the 
illiterate women. The woman’s mental 
calibre is low and, though she might 
remember in some exact detail the live 
births, the memory of either abortions or 
still births may be deceptive from the point 
of view of calculation. Also she might give 
us the exact numbers of abortions in the 
immediate past but not in the remote past. 
This might, it can be contended, lead to 
an erroneous conclusion of greater frequency 
of vital losses in the immediate past. If 
it is an industrial group where the woman 
has joined the industry recently, it might 
even be wrongly construed that the industrial 
occupation has resulted in greater vital 
losses. 

To check this an attempt was made to 
find out from the histories of the women 
in the control group the number of abortions 
and still births, for the two contiguous 
five-year periods, just preceding the date 
of enquiry. In the five years 1939-43 there 
were reported by the women 7 abortions 
and 6 still-births and between 1944-48 the 
same women reported 5 abortions and 4 
still births. If actually the memory for 
the remote past was failing, the women 
could have given their histories to indicate 
the reverse i.e. more abortions in 1944-48 
than 1939-43. It therefore appears that 
these women though illiterate, are mindful 
and accurate at least as regards the result 
of their conceptions. 

The women’s occupation in the jute 
industry is seen in the study to directly 
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influence her maternity. Either by com- 
parison of her history before joining industry 
or by comparison with a control group 
having a similar socio-economic background 
an increase in the rate of her prenatal vital 
losses as a result of industrial employment 
is noted. Actually every fifteenth conception 
in women joining the industry is lost over 


and above what they would lose otherwise. 
That this loss is perhaps attributable to 
maternal causes than infantile causes seems 
to be supported by the observation already 
discussed that once the pregnancy results 
in a live child, the child’s chances of survival 
arc the same whether the child is born to 
a working mother or a non-working mother. 
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MUSIC IN SOCIAL WORK 

A. M. Lorenzo 

The dynamic influence of music is recognized in many familar practices of our 
environment. Social interest in music is based on psychological needs on various levels of 
civilization; it is the result of an interplay of forces operating within ourselves and in our 
functioning. The general psychological levels are indicated in the following differentiation: 
sensory-motor reaction, and mental responses, the latter including sensory, perceptual, 
associational and emotional responses. These levels arc indicated by the type of response 
given to a musical experience. The variety and characteristics of possible responses to 
values of Indian classical music can be utilized in social work. Problems of ’ experimental 
music are critically appraised by the author in the light of practical application to various 
fields of social welfare. 

Dr. Lorenzo is a member of the Faculty of Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


In any healthy society, there are two 
bases for the development of personality, 
viz.. Work and Play. While work determines 
the means of subsistence, play determines 
the mode of living; the former represents 
an economic struggle for existence, the 
latter a social technique of adaptation; — 
one, the moving force in any direction, the 
other force moved in. the desired direction. 
It is the happy blending of work and play 
in optimum proportions that leads the 
individual to a perfect adaptation in society, 
a fortiori, prompts the direction of social 
endeavour toward human welfare and 
progress. 

Play, in a socialised sense, is an adaptive 
technique. The functional appraisal of 
play becomes at once comprehensible when 
we consider man, as not merely a bundle 
of economic wants but, primarily and essen- 
tially, a product of his social milieu. Man, 
therefore, struggles on two fronts to secure 
a place for himself in society; one, economic, 
as between man and the physical environ- 
ment, and the other, social as between man 
and man. In its true perspective, however, 
the bio-economic struggle of man today is 
veiled by psycho-social motives — the economic 
means being hitched to social ends. All 
economic and extra-economic endeavours, 
therefore, lead to the realization of those 
social values which comprise human welfare. 

In the process of human adaptation, 
both to physical and cultural environments. 


whatsoever promotes the realization of social 
values, expands and organizes them, is 
progressive social endeavour; whatsoever 
frustrates and vitiates them, is regressive 
social endeavour. Since music, as an extra- 
economic endeavour, constitutes a cultural 
means to social adaptive ends, and tends 
to promote the expansion of life’s control, 
it becomes at once a progressive social 
endeavour toward evolving the desired 
social values, and its significance in social 
organization and social welfare can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

When we come to a serious study of the 
position taken by music in the polity of 
human life, there are two points which are 
most obvious; first, that tlie art, both in its 
elemental and highly developed forms, has 
had a widespread and effective influence 
on nearly all departments of human life; 
second, that in the modem commercial 
civilization, the development of personality 
on higher social values, as distinct from 
baser commercial values, can proceed only 
on the psycho-social plane of musical 
aculturation. It is not improbable that its 
very universal applicability has led social 
workers to exploit its potentialities in . social 
therapy and social welfare. 

Music is the hand maid of social welfare 
for. it constitutes a most perfect technique of 
social adjustment. It is creative life itself. 
Now it is axiomatic that a civilization which 
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lives largely by commercial values, by the 
sheer power of money, looks upon music 
merely as the substratum of commercial 
culture. The development of “music for 
money” cult has actually accelerated the 
pace of the "progressive debasement of taste, 
which is reflected in the emotional mushincss, 
incompetence, lethargy and dishonesty of 
the machine civilization; yet paradoxically, 
it is music which, by promoting emotional 
coherence and control, harmonizes the con- 
flicting values of economic and social 
interest-groups in modern industrial society, 
and by creating aesthetic and moral values 
makes it possible for congeries of individuals 
to develop into an organic whole. 

No theory of social progress dare neglect 
music. A purely materialistic conception 
of social progress, with whatever promise of 
contentment, would be less tlian human in 
its spirits. There arc social values and goods 
which are appreciated rather than consumed, 
and a complete view of happiness must make 
room not only for the creeds and faiths, but 
even for the shining illusions of human ex- 
perience. The progress of any society cannot 
be fully expressed through the process of uti- 
lisation and equalization of material goods, 
since more important for human happiness 
is the capacity to adequately appraise the 
fine arts like music and poetry, painting and 
sculpture, and enjoy them wisely. Music, 
as a creative force, constitutes one of the 
indispensable elements of social progress, and 
by emphasizing the aesthetic and moral 
values in the development of personality, 
it acts as an agency of psycho-social control 
in moulding the destinies both of the socius 
(the social sell) and the society (the 
mcialized group) . 

2 . Musical Appreciation and Welfare 

|rec<ton. ^Music is a. process of experience 
feeling. It is a psychological process of 
the profoundest significance. It leads to 


creative imagination J that i.s, it gives the 
power of seeing things as they really arc. 
Through inter-action of individuals and 
co-action of groups, music tends to evolve 
social values which comprise the cultural 
heritage of human .society. Thc.se arc the 
social values stressed by social-psychologists, 
and represent those meaningful group objects 
towards which the members of a society deve- 
lop certain emotional appreciations and con- 
sequent tendencies to act cither positively or 
negatively. Each person, as a result of inter- 
change of social attitudes and values, takes 
on his admirations and detestations from 
the cultural and personal milieu in which 
he lives, modifying it to a greater or lesser 
c.xtcnt according to his own strength and 
position, social and personal. This is the 
process of appreciation. 

Since appreciation is the application to 
anything of the receptive imagination, it 
involves both evaluation and intelligence 
for the reconstruction of the emotional 
purpose conveyed by music. Evaluation, 
here, is used -wth greater emphasis on 
aesthetic and moral elements, whilst in- 
telligence signifies awareness, capacity to take 
notice of, and to appraise. In a narrower 
and more specialized sense, appreciation 
indicates the processes in which the emo- 
tional attitude, which accompanies worth- 
judgments in moral, aesthetic and idealistic 
sense, is the fundamental virtue. Without 
-this sense of appreciation, living things, in- 
cluding those simple units at the very bottom 
of the organic life, cannot obtain the satis- 
faction which it is the very nature of life to 
seek. The lack of this primal virtue of 
musical appreciation constitutes the original 
sin of the social universe. 

The subject of musical appreciation may 
be approached in two waysi (a) psycho- 
logically, an individualistic point of view 
which speaks in terms of individual utilisa- 
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tion and appraisal; and (b) culturally, a 
collective or institutional point of view, 
which speaks in ternas of group utilization, 
equalisation and evaluation, although reco- 
gnizing that the specific acts are those 
of individuals in the last analysis. Never- 
theless, the appreciation of music in both 
these points of view involves three funda- 
mental stage viz. crude, intelligent, critical, 
before selective behaviour alike of the 
individual and the group becomes a source 
of social values. 

Crude appreciation is sensational, i.e. the 
first experience of anything, not sufficiently 
realized to justify or possibly evaluate it. 
Intelligent appreciation involves judgment, 
at first elementary, but growing in breadth 
and value as our apperception-masses are 
enlarged. With an ever-increasing bundle 
of experiences of things formulated, as a 
rule, into any system of valuation, acquiring 
thereby a feeling of security, of complete 
and final judgment, we find ourselves in the 
domain of critical appreciation. To be fully 
appreciated, therefore, music must reach the 
Feelings via the understanding, and that is 
why appreciation is defined as realization of 
value plus appeal. This is a great philosophi- 
cal truth, fundamental to all music apprecia- 
tion, and deserves careful consideration in 
social welfare work qua music. 

Since musical appreciation involves both 
feelings and understanding, the emotional 
purpose of music must be understood before 
it can reach feelings; it is only then that 
transition to the critical stage will proceed 
-smoothly and the emotional purpose will be 
reconstructed by creative imagination. Igno- 
rance of these fundamental principles of 
appreciation leads to the failure of social 
welfare work qua music, and indiscriminate 
presentation of music entertainment results 
in distaste and emotional stress concomitant 
with mental lethargy and physical fatigue. 


Not infrequently music is thought to be 
appreciated by people when their enjoyment 
or appraisal is really due to some secondary 
cause, or, per contra, some secondary reason 
has strangled an appreciation which should 
be there. A vocal song, for example, in 
unfamiliar language, may be liked qua the 
tune, just as an appreciation of tea is qua 
drink, or of an excellent book qua literature. 
In order, therefore, to evoke appreciation, 
music should be employed with purpose 
in all social work; the social worker should 
decide whether the message to be delivered 
by music is qua sound or words, or both 

We cannot, however, fully appreciate 
music without first passing from likeness 
or preference and thence through artistic 
knowledge of classics to the ultimate end 
of being moved to joy or sorrow, mirth or 
martial ardour, repose or action, in sympathy 
with the musical message. Knowledge 
which is necessary for the appreciation of 
music varies considerably according to the 
type of music to be appreciated and the 
objectives and circumstances which are to 
lead to appreciation. A simple lullaby or 
slumber song, for example, does not require 
the same amount or the same kind of 
music. To obtain knowledge for a fuller 
and more complete appreciation of classical 
music, upon which all standard works are 
based in principle or in construction, we 
employ both our intellect and emotions. 
Intellectual knowledge is desirable for 
grasping the principles of musical archi- 
tectonics to enable us to judge for ourselves 
which music is the best; and artistic know- 
ledge is necessary to obtain education for 
the emotions, through the intellect, so as to 
learn what to like by being told what is 
good. Since the appraisal of music depends 
on the degree to which emotion and intellect 
are educated, in all fields of social work qua 
music, the intellectual understanding is 
necessary for directing aright the emotional 
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understanding and ultimately stirring the 
soul. Thus, when we turn to the question of 
appreciation in its relation to interpretation 
as well as enjoyment, we find that artistic 
knowledge is necessary to enable the inter- 
preter or listener to get into sympathy with 
the composer, and to enable music, as 
Beethoven said, to reach “from the heart to 
the heart.” 

To the artistically uneducated, musical 
appreciation is a difficult task; for, though 
some may like music by grasping the unimr 
portant details, they may never be able to 
correlate the detailed features of the design 
and receive the artistic intention to shape 
their thoughts and emotions sympathetically. 
One of the first steps needed to determine 
constructive application of directed listening 
to music in social work is to observe carefully 
and repeatedly what the listeners offer as 
voluntary comment after each music pro- 
gramme. The subjective listener after hear- 
ing a piece of music is likely to talk about 
himself in commenting on how the music 
affected his feelings and of what it made him 
think. The objective listener on the contrary, 
will discuss the music, the qualities of 
composition and its interpretation. It is 
essential to an understanding of these 
subjective and objective responses, whenever 
they are to be activated for a specific 
objective. In order that music may become 
a social experience. 

The social worker who applies music in 
any form as an aid to social welfare has 
a very complex task. He has to teach not 
merely the technicalities of form, perspective, 
colour, prosody, harmony or orchestration, 
biit also to arouse the understanding of 
what lies behind these technicalities. He 
has, therefore, first to learn, and then to 
teach “how it is done” and “why it is done” 
before music can become a potent and 
immediate aid to effective welfare. Without 


this artistic knowledge and training,^ as a 
precursory measure to ihusical appreciation, 
little' benefit can accrue cither to the .social 
worker or to the beneficiary. 

Musical Experience and Behaviour Atti- 
tudes : — There exists an intimate relationship 
between musical experience and psycho- 
physiological changes. Sensations produced 
in rhythmic waves by musical sounds cause 
organic changes. The awareness of the 
introductory notes of music leads to a general 
preparedness into specific adjustments of 
the sense organs, which implies a state of 
attention with action attitudes. Since music 
is not one but a series of notes, woven into 
well defined patterns [that a) of a series of 
objects, it sets up a scries of muscular and 
other types of motor preparation for a chain 
of changing situations. This demands a 
cumulative process of adaptation through 
a series of action attitudes sustained by 
changing organic factors, and explains the 
continuity of attention from one series of 
objects to another series of objects, from 
one pattern of associative imagery to 
another in one slice of time, as between 
one slice of time and another, as well as 
in successive slices of time. This physio- 
psychological analysis of organic changes, 
instinctive preparations, and action attitude, 
for evoking required action attitudes, is an 
aid direivting affective life to desired ends. 

Much of what we call “irresistible” in 
music caused by this sensory-motor re- 
action. It occurs, for example, when 
without our being aware of it we move 
our head or tap our feet or move our fingers 
to the rhythm of a tune, or when babies at 
the hearing of musical sounds kick their 
legs or start a “rocking” motion of the body. 
Roughly speaking, the sound-vibrations 
acting upon and through the nervous system 
give shocks in rhythmical sequence to the 
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muscles, which cause them to contract and 
to set our hands and legs or feet in motion. 
On account of this automatic muscular re- 
action many people make some movement 
when hearing music; for them to remain 
motionless would require conscious muscular 
self-restraint. 

The possibilities of this sensory-motor 
reaction in physical exercise and group 
therapeutic procedures are indeed very great. 
It has been found that when attention to 
music is poor, because of fatigue or other 
reasons, music that is strongly rhythmical 
may set up a sensory-motor reaction, thus 
helping many to overcome their inertia and 
to become active in spite of their fatigue. 
Thus, when factory workers are tired after 
a full shift of duty, the strains of a snappy 
band will release new energies and prepare 
them for overtime work in times of stress 
or when soldiers get tired during long 
marches, a spirited song keeps them going 
with renewed spirit. Other physiological 
reactions, that may be observed in response 
to musical stimuli, such as those occurring 
in the respiratory and cardio -vascular system, 
probably belong to the same type of 
involuntary bodily reaction, and are utilized 
in physio-therapy qua music in hospital 
social work. 

When the sound waves of musical stimuli 
received by our auditory organ cause not 
only the involuntary sensory-motor reaction 
described above, but produce awareness of 
the musical impressions, this cons'titutes a 
sensory response. It is characterized by 
sensations, that is, feelings of pleasure or 
displeasure caused by the sounds, and 
represents the most widespread and least 
complex kind of mental response to music. 
One particular type of sensory response to 
music is the kinetic response. It occurs 
when the listener becomes aware of a bodily 
response to music . and feels an impetus to 


express it in bodily action. Here music 
incites to marching, dancing, playing or 
working, which increases the satisfaction 
obtained from the musical experience. The 
kinesthetic response engenders a feeli)/g of 
invigoration. Music which arouses that feel- 
ing and thereby the impulse to get into 
motion has, therefore, special significance in 
such fields of social work where stimulation 
of persons is deemed desirable for planned 
action. 

Besides being a sensory experience, the 
hearing of music is for many of us a 
stimulus of perceptual or intellectual activity. 
We perceive form and design and other 
structural and dynamic qualities inherent 
in the content of the music, deriving satisfac- 
tion from the contemplation of these 
qualities. This faculty of the mind is 
essential for an objective interest in 
music and for the full enjoyment of it as 
an expression of thoughts and ideals of an 
aesthetic and othenvise philosophical nature. 
Intellectual experiences affect the feelings; 
and a perceptual response usually indicates 
that the thought associations stimulated by 
the experience are consciously directed by 
him. While it is true that increased skill in 
intellectual discrimination of musical values 
tends to make a person more critical and, 
therefore, less easily satisfied, nevertheless, 
growth in musical knowledge broadens our 
opportunities for intensive and extensive 
musical satisfaction. 

Music affects other mental functions 
besides thinking, particularly the emotional 
life and \vhat are known as unconscious 
mental processes. These are processes of 
connecting or associating ideas and their 
emotional components that are not directed 
and controlled by our will, intelligence, or 
conscious moods, but “freely” associated. 
They ai'e not really free but directed by 
emotional impulses and physiological con- 
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the use of certain melodics as antidotes to 


ditions of which we are not aware. This 
type of mental response to musical stimuli 
is called associational response; its content 
is highly subjective and often emotional 
rather than intellectual. Because sensations 
and emotions are closely related to each 
other we are likely to respond to music 
emotionally; our subjective associations 
indicate where our emotional life is most 
vulnerable to musical influence. In this 
lies much of the dynamic and cultural as 
well as educational and therapeutic signific- 
ance of the art. 

When hearing music is felt mainly as an 
emotional experience, it results in an in- 
tensification of the mood in which the person 
was before hearing the music, or it may 
cause a completely different mood. To 
many people, therefore, a musical composi- 
tion means a message from the composer, 
possessing definite moods, and that the hear- 
ing of this piece will evoke certain moods 
in the listener. Because of the prevalence 
and intensity of emotional responses, it is 
often assumed that it is the music which 
instills these moods, and that, therefore, 
music can be used as a mood builder. Hence 
the Greek philosophers considered music as 
a means for the expression of the emotions 
and an appeal to the emotions, and had 
some theory or other with regard to the 
effect of different modes, that is, scales 
or keys, upon the human passions. The 
Dorian mode, for example, was considered 
to inspire respect for the law, obedience, 
courage, self-esteem, and independence. 
The Lydian mode, Plato wished to prohibit 
entirely, as he thought that it, and the 
melodies founded upon it, had a voluptuous, 
sensual and enervating tendency; but 
Aristotle, a little later, considered this scale 
to have the power of awakening the love 
of modesty, and purity. To the Phrygian 
mode' are attributed the qualities of repose 
and dimity. Pythagoras also had suggested 


special passions; it is even related that on 
one occasion by using a certain melody 
he brought back the reason of a youth 
deranged by love and jealousy. The stories 
of Arion, whose music caused the dolphins 
to save him frorh drowning, and of Orpheus 
who charmed all things with his lute, arc 
based upon such theories. 

The grammar of Indian music suggests 
that the ancient Indians evolved ragas which 
could stimulate characteristic emotional 
responses as aids to social well-being. The 
Bhairivi, for instance, is suggestive of peace 
(Shanti) pathos, but it also inspires the feel- 
ing of reverence and devotion. Likewise the 
Bhairav, Todi, Kalingra and Yaman Kalyan, 
are found to evoke socially approved emo- 
tional associations and arc ividcly employed 
in religious and educational programmes. 
Where the marshalling spirit is emphasized, 
the Marwa and Malkaus ragas are success- 
fully employed. Des and Swarat are sooth- 
ing ragas, Tilak-Kamod and Pilu are sug- 
gestive of rest and repose, Kafi and Khamaj 
are suggestive of cheerfulness — all these 
varieties can be employed for the entertain- 
ment of working classes who are broken vvith 
fatigue. Folk songs, which narrate mythology 
and social history, are generally represented 
by Kafi, Pilu, Khamaj, Barua, Swarat, Sarag 
and Malhar, and have been the media of 
mass education in rural areas all over 
the country. Indian ragas are essentially 
mood builders, and effective means for the 
expression of the emotions. 

To give music a chance of becoming a 
helpful influence in the lives of others, one 
must take into account how it affects the 
persons to be served and what can be done 
to make it actually a beneficial factor in a 
given situation. Indian classical works of 
musical art are in -themselves -masterpieces 
of integrated intellectual and emotional 
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function and expression. They may lead 
the performers, as well as, the audience 
through perfect cycles of emotional and 
intellectual anticipation and realization. The 
more fully their aesthetic and dynamic 
values are given expression in performance, 
the more such works will inspire and grip 
us, control our behaviour and direct our 
action. If we differentiate carefully as to 
the source of the associated feeling a given 
piece of music evokes, we may say that 
many will respond to music having a definite 
social meaning that is generally predictable. 
This predictability is based on a theory as 
to the causes for the effect of the stimulus 
and the subsequent testing of that theory 
in order to prove whether it is correct and 
under what conditions. The next step is 
of the development of a procedure, which 
again must be tested, to insure that the 
desired effect from the stimulus will occur. 
These are the conditions to which the use of 
music has to be subjected before musical ex- 
perience of the individual or the group can 
be exploited for welfare direction. 

Music in Public Instruction : — ^Music is 
not merely a means of education, i.e., the 
manner in which it may be employed to 
help in the teaching of the facts of knowledge, 
but is also a force in education. It is the 
power itself, not merely a medium through 
which to set that power in motion. Educa- 
tion today is not merely a matter of teaching 
certain rules and formulae; it is a develop- 
ment of our mental and spiritual powers 
for which tuition is only one of the means, 
though possibly, the principal and the most 
direct one. Education comes not only from 
things we do learn, but from things we never 
consciously know, and even the strongest 
opponents of the systems of such reformers 
as Dr. Maria Montessori seem to be agreed 
on this point. It is in this respect that the 
potency of music as an educational factor 
or influence is most real and effective. 


Music frequently is most educative when 
intellectually we know least about it, and 
always when we are least conscious of the 
manner of its influence. When it produces 
an immediate and obvious sentimentality, 
whether its sentiments be virile or effeminate, 
morose or cheerful, it is least educational. 
When its influence is more subtle, it is 
always deeper and more lasting, leaving as 
it does an ineffaceable mark on the pupil’s 
character. For that reason it is as dangerous 
when noisapplied as it is helpful when 
applied rightly. 

The inherent qualities of music seek for 
response in the soul, in the character, rather 
than in the mind. This is why the Greek 
philosophers condemned certain modes and 
commended others for the education of the 
youth. This is also the reason why the conti- 
nuing melodies of the centuries in India 
are best adapted for teaching purposes, and 
why the restless melodies of today (known 
as popular or film music) serve so ill for 
these purposes. It is so difficult to tell 
which of those of today contain the ever- 
lasting and always beneficial force of great 
art-work that it is usually better we should 
not employ them at all. 

Experiments have shown that the pur- 
posive Indian classical music encourages 
feelings of a moral tendency; whilst the 
popular music encourages the indulgence of 
the sensual appetites and has, therefore, 
immoral tendencies. Since the latter in- 
duces merely the indulgence of feelings, 
its effect is always provocative, never 
restrictive; but the former acts also as 
the controlling medium of the feelings, 
and enables a person to employ reason in 
his action. With classical Indian music of 
a more emotional but less sensuous type, the 
effect is psychological. It leaves in the sub- 
consciousness of the listener the sensation of 
regular rhythm which forms a criterion not 
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only of other sounds but of sights and phy- 
sical sensations of all kinds. Its direct force 
on the emotions is to encourage actioHj and 
as such it can be employed with some 
certainty of result, and the task of education 
of the feelings can easily be completed. 
Therefore, when we say that the influence 
of music as an educational force depends 
upon the appraisal of its effects (intellectual, 
moral, sensuous), w'e imply also the choice 
of music and the time and manner of its 
employment. 

To understand the psycho-social function 
of music as an educational force like oratory, 
it is necessary first to examine the relation 
between music and language. Both music 
and language employ sound as their medium; 
both communicate some idea; both are the 
result of some desire for expression; and 
both are identical with the deepest emotions 
. that lie within the heart of the social man. 
But music is something more than language. 
It is not simply sound, but an idea, an urge 
and an emotional expression. Music is also 
the expression of those innate impulses which 
take shape only through special stimuli and 
within specific social milieu, and impress 
on that part of the personality which 
is so very real but is yet undefined and un- 
locatable in the soul. Since music and 
oratory, when presented in their most force- 
ful and striking manner, have a greater effect 
on a large body of hearers than on a small 
one, a harmonious blending of sound and 
language should evince greater appeal, more 
sustained attention, ready response, and last- 
ing moral effect on the modem system of 
education. 

For music to function as a force in educa- 
tion, the study of music should be made 
from four main standpoints: aesthetic, i.e., 
a knowledge of art and appreciation; 
mechanical, i.e., its production and repro- 
duction; formal, i.e., affecting the would-be 


musician; and historical, i.e., as an aid to 
other studies. Whether in schools or social 
welfare institutions the education of adults 
and children qua music should be funda- 
mentally. scientific, because music is bound 
up with the life of the peoples and its types 
and manner of presentation ultimately 
determine the pattern of society. Education 
in music implies not merely the appreciation 
of the message conveyed by the musician, 
but also the appraisal of the spirit of the 
peoples in space as well as in time. Intimate, 
therefore, is the reaction between music and 
history and geography. No other subject 
appeals so much to what we may call the 
imaginative aspect of history, as does music, 
because it implies a deeper insight into the 
facts which dates and events represent, a 
knowledge of the real life of the people 
which makes history itself. Likewise music 
reflects the environment, physical and cul- 
tural, and -is a clue to the character of the 
people as largely moulded by the geographical 
conditions which surround them. Then too, 
an analogy between music and other subjects, 
e.g., literature, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and utilitarian arts, may be employed 
in the teaching of either, or in combination, 
because a pupil with taste and talent in 
music will leam certain subjects more easily 
by comparing and contrasting the function 
of senses involved in each. A young 
mathematician, for example, will more 
quickly grasp the full meaning of his lessons 
by learning not only the mensuration of 
music and its precise formal construction, 
but its emotional qualities which contrast 
with these. Comparison and contrast are 
the most powerful weapons in the hands of 
the teacher, and musie affords many and 
varied opportunities for the employment of 
both. 

Apart from its force as education of and 
through the emotions, music as a study 
should have a place in every liberal educa- 
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tion. Because music in its essence is an 
emotional art, its relation with the purely 
intellectual, scientific or technical pursuits is 
sometimes difficult to see. The study of music 
as an aid to utilitarian instruction seems to 
have been sadly overlooked by educationists, 
especially by those in India. For physical 
drill and other physical and sensuous pur- 
poses, the uses of music are many and 
acknowledged by all social scientists. How 
far the art itself and its study may be made 
use of in scientific and technical education 
is a matter of careful investigation. In the 
kindergarten and primary schools in India, 
where music is the chief medium of basic 
instruction, there is an unfortunate assem- 
blage of untrahied-in-music instructors, who 
are unconscious of the psychological problems 
presented to them by those whom they have 
to teach. Under these instructors, therefore, 
children can never blossom into colourful 
personalities. Even the specialized study of 
music necessary for those who wish to become 
musicians is generally ignored, and not 
unoften it is so highly mechanized and 
commercialized that seldom intelligent 
musicians are produced to become educa- 
tionists themselves. 

Music ^or Relaxation and Recreation : — 
The place of music in relaxation and re- 
creation has now been widely recognized, 
and it is this aspect of education in musical 
appreciation which should be of interest to 
social workers. Since music as an art, is 
a process of selection and construction, 
which discovers whatever is most beautiful 
and most edifying in nature, it places before 
social workers the manner and the forms 
by means of ^vhich it has its most forceful 
and beneficial effects on the building of 
personality. 

Relaxation is the state of relief from 
attention or effort; recreation is the re-, 
adjustment and rebuilding of the powers 


of the mind and the body, which have 
become vitiated or useless. The recreation 
of the body or the mind begins with relaxa- 
tion, and music is the best means to achieve 
this end. 

Primarily music is a sensuous art, though 
not a sensual one; its appeal is never merely 
to the senses, though it is always made 
by means of the senses. The first thing 
that music expresses, and therefore the first 
emotion which it arouses, is pleasure. Now 
pleasure is in itself a relaxation, and 
the reason why we are able to 
pursue certain studies, to do certain kinds 
of work so much better and with so much 
less effort than others, is that they have 
within themselves the means of relaxation, 
or, colloquially speaking, they give us 
pleasure. We see the general recognition 
of this in the association of the various 
factors of life. Wc couple, for instance, art 
and past-time, or music and entertainment, 
or sport and amusement. These activities, 
when charged with music, become a source 
of relaxation and recreation, i.e., a loosening 
of some strain in order that the faculties 
may be freshly and more freely braced and 
built up for their work. 

Both Plato and Aristotle regarded music 
as the means which give to the soul strength 
and vigour similar to that which gymnastics 
give to the body. But also, like exhilarating 
wine or refreshing sleep, they thought it 
should afford enjoyment and recreation. 
Since music performs the functions of 
eliminating the deleterious effects of economic 
toils of infusing the invigorating traits of 
enjoyment and amusement, and of rebuilding 
the faculties of mind and body vitiated by 
fatigue, it at once becomes a potent means 
of relaxation and recreation. 

In our machine civilization, the struggle 
for existence has become so severe that 
we have to spend much of our time and 
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energy on the acquirement of material 
welfare, and little leisure is made available 
for the development of higher social values 
which determine our extra-economic welfare. 
The popularity of cinema houses and music 
halls in our industrial towns is not due to 
growing appreciation of music, but to the 
exigency of relaxation and recreation. People 
live to day grim, gloomy, and rigidly regu- 
lated, and an hour or two at the music 
hall releases their inhibitions and rejuvenates 
them. After a day’s work in the factory, 
behind the counter, or at the desk, it is 
pleasant to be able to sit down and listen 
to agreeable sounds which require no 
thoughts and imagination, in a mild degree 
and a restful manner. Since fatigue and 
lethargy are looked upon merely as states 
of consciousness with a bearing on the 
physique, a psycho-physicological approach 
to relaxation and recreation, qua music be- 
comes at once necessary. Music programmes 
should, therefore, be so planned as to 
refresh workers after toil, to provide amuse- 
ment and delight, and to divert their in- 
terests and energies into aesthetic and 
recreative activities. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
what at one time and in certain circum- 
stances may be a relaxation, at another time 
and in other circumstances may be a great 
strain; moreover, that what causes a relaxa- 
tion of one set of faculties may cause a 
strain upon others. Therefore, in considering 
the practical aspect of musical aid to social 
^velfare no definite rules can be laid down 
as to the class of music which may be 
employed or the manner of its employment. 
For one group of people, light music may be 
a means of relaxation, but classical music 
may irritate and put a strain upon both 
mind and body. For another class of 
audience, difficult intellectual music may 
cause a greater relaxation because to them 
a certain degree of mental or emotional 


satisfaction is necessary before cither mind 
or body can be entirely at case. There is, 
however, a large quantity of music that is 
both classical and light, that is, which may 
be taken as a standard model, and which 
requires little strain on the part of the 
listener. It is generally cheerful and re- 
quires no effort to appreciate, and yet 
causes no unnecessary or unhealthy excite- 
ment. The employment of classical music 
for social work amongst uneducated working 
classes and slum children is, therefore, worthy 
of experiment. 

Certain general characteristics which make 
all music a relaxation should be noted. The 
most obvious of these characteristics is a 
sound and regular rhythmic construction. 
Strongly marked rhythm is easily understood 
and grasped. It is also by its nature associa- 
ted with physical recreation. For this reason, 
it is useful for providing mental relaxation 
by means of physical exercise. It may be, 
however, that some do not realize how 
greatly vocal music may aid physical work 
by the relief it gives to the feelings. For 
centuries work and music went hand in 
hand, because one helped the other, music 
providing constant relief to the mind and 
thus preventing undue fatigue; whilst work 
provided a basis of rhythm for the music. 
Nevertheless, soothing music must be rhy- 
thmical to a high degree; though its rhythm 
must be more or less subtle. Its pulsations 
must not be broken up or disjoined, but 
must flow smoothly on from point to point 
so that tlie whole is a complete entity, and 
any mental effort to connect its parts is 
entirely unnecessary. Other qualities which 
help are melodiousness, smoothness of 
harmony, and most of all a psychological 
or subjective calmness. Thought may enter 
as it does into games and light conversation, 
provided it is not strenuous. 

It is high time that participation of music 
programmes m. industrial .welfare centres was 
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initiated in India. Planned opportunities for 
listening and active participation are the 
best media of relaxation. And with relaxa- 
tion comes the possibility of recreation and 
creative social education. 

6. Music in Hospital Service '. — Music is 
an important clinical aid in the treatment of 
selected diseases and pathological conditions. 
A scientific employment of the power in- 
herent in musical modes has in recent past 
proved a valuable adjunct to therapeutic 
procedures, such as physio-therapy, psycho- 
therapy, occupational therapy, and group 
therapy. 

Physio-therapeutic procedures, also called 
physical therapy, include among other 
techniques, muscular training, therapeutic 
exercise, gymnasium therapy; hydro-therapy, 
and musical therapy. The results of the 
therapeutic procedures arc seen most marke- 
dly in orthopaedic and fracture surgery. By 
the use of physical therapy, muscle function 
is maintained until its return to normal; 
during enforced periods of 'rest, joints arc 
prevented from stiffening and muscles and 
tendons from contracting. Continued or 
permanent disability is thereby avoided. 
Music is used in physio-therapy as a stimulus 
of the patient’s impetus to exercise his 
muscles according to specific treatment needs. 
In this treatment, music is applied as a 
muscular as well as a psychological stimulus. 

Dr. Ida Hyde discovered that cardio- 
vascular functions are reflexly stimulated 
concomitantly with psychological effects of 
music, apd through the use of the Eiuthoven- 
string-galvanometer and sensitive Sphy- 
gmomanometers, the physiological reactions 
that have been excited by different sorts of 
music can be measured and compared. She 
observed that the effect of the National 
Emblem March showed an increase in the 
velocity of the blood flow and systolic and 
diastolic blood pressure, and it removed 
fatigue and depressed feeUng by arousing 


muscular activity. A lullaby played on the 
violin is a sedative to sensitive individuals 
and exerts the activities of the heart, inhibit- 
ing auricular flutter in a patient, and in- 
creases the cardio-vascular tomci in general. 
Thus vocal and instrumental selections of 
music that exert a favourable reflex action 
on the cardio-vascular system, have also a 
favourable influence upon the muscular tone, 
working power, secretions, digestion, and 
other functions of the body. 

Experiments of Dent on the muscular 
output of energy in Manhattan State 
Hospital revealed the most amazing results 
achieved by means of music. One of his 
patients lost the use of his fingers. So 
different kinds of music were played to him 
daily. Slow, sad melodics increased fatigue. 
Livelier ones not only dispelled it, but made 
his fingers move of their own free will. 
Ginctt and Courtier also found that lively 
major chords, without relation to melody 
quickened the breathing, single notes in- 
creased the action of the heart, whilst rousing 
melodies affected the nervous system. With 
deeper and quicker breathing more oxygen 
flows into the lungs, there is an increased 
supply of blood, and the lungs get rid of 
- carbonic acid and waste matter. Hence, 
in some cases, music may be substituted for 
physical exercise. 

In order that music should become a 
dynamic accessory to corrective exercises to 
increase the muscular and emotional tonicity, 
and energetic impetus of patients recupera- 
ting from operations, injuries and other 
physical infirmities, a constant medical check- 
up is necessary. There are many such cases 
in which medically uncontrolled muscular 
and emotional stimulation and excitement 
caused by unplanned music will set up 
tensions and incite the emotions that prove 
injurious to the patient. The kinetic part 
of the music programme must therefore be 
well planned and executed by trained and 
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experienced musician^. 


To be kincticolly and homful thoughts. The music acliviUra 


:"S;yS:S:;rb?alettve:t’m«l mmation of unheahhy modes of thinking 
£ ril ana swinging; and to be effective, and abnorma conduct, and the resumphon 
h must be abvays svdl pertonned. In of a normal thought producUon and soc.ally 
phVsio-toLy, since prescribed physical desirable ways of behaviour winch may 
esercises, repeated day after day, arc some- eventually lead .to intellectual self-control, 
times painful land aUvays monotonous, a The use of music in psycho-therapy 
great deal of co-operative attitude, endurance depends much on plumbing the aesthetic 
and perseverance are demanded alike from tastes and social background of the cases 
the patient, the therapist, and the musician, before treatment. The famous pianist, 
Stirring rhythms and gracefully swinging Boguslawski was induced to co-operate 
tunes will not only set many patients going jj, experiments at a Chicago Hospital for the 
but will keep them on the move and even insane. An Italian woman who was so 
enjoying what, without this sonorous support, mentally deranged that she refused to look 
might be an annoying ordeal. at her baby and wanted to be treated like 

The interaction of the physical and mental an animal, was brought into a room where 
functions causes physio-thcrapeutic measures bad just begun to play an aria from “11 
to have besides physical effects mental Trovatorc”. Long before the piece was 
effects, and psyco-thcrapeutic measures to finished, She was weeping and begging for 
have both physical and mental effects fi^r infant. Another woman who suffered 
Certain treatments involve, therefore, not from periodic spasms of epilepsy discovered 
only the physical but also mental co-opera- ^ her amazement that the attacks failed to 
tioh of the patient, and musical therapy develop if a friend started to play the piano, 
correlates^ the application of both types of y^t another woman suffering from chronic 
t erapeutic procedures. mania, who had become violent and abusive. 

The term psycho-therapy is Commonly was successfully treated by Dr. E. C. Dent 
applied to measures that are associated with of Manhattan State Hospital. A Chopin 
the amelioration or removal of abnormal nocturne was played. Soon her profanity 
constituents of the mind. (Psychiatric ceased and she was normal again. When a 
Dictionaty). The psycho-therapeutic Value Beethoven adagio was played, her pulse 
of the use of music in mental treatment is became full and strong. Finally, after 
conditioned by the measure in whifch this listening to ‘Home Sweet Home’, her skin 
app ication helps to normalize in specific showed a healthy reaction and grew warm, 
mStence the 'functioning of a' disordered her nervousness evaporated and she walked 
or diseased mind. In psycho-therapy, music back to her room without struggling. Her 
pmgrarnme Should strive at not merely sleep that night was sound, and in a few 
re easmg emotional tensions and providing weeks she was normal, 
imme late satisfactions, but also arousing The dynamic influence of music on the 
, ening interest and participation nervous system opens new vistas of experi- 

^ m pleasurable aesthetic activtiy mental research in musical therapy. Many 
ate Wit normal life, thereby reducing . - emotional diseases may be relieved or cured 
to inclination to surrenderr ^ by the application of the right kind of music. 

boredom idleness, ||And William Van de Wall has records of 
^ , and preoccupation with abAormalattthouSands of cases where music has calmed 
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rebellious prisoners and dangerous maniacs. 
Once he faced a violent lunatic, armed only 
with a portable organ. He induced the man 
to listen, then to sing and finally, after 
weekly and then daily doses of music, com- 
pletely restored him to sanity. During the 
world wars the medical profession has not 
failed to make use of music to assist in 
the cure of nervous complaints brought on 
by shell shock and strain. 

The use of music in hospitals as an aid to 
Occupational therapy is any activity pre- 
scribed by the physician on the basis of 
physical, mental and emotional factors, 
controlling the selection of occupations which 
are a valuable adjunct in contributing to 
and hastening the recovery from disease or 
injury. Simple occupations may be pre- 
scribed as diversional measures in which the 
processes occupy the fingers and divert the 
mind of the patient from his world of fantasy 
into contact with his surroundings. Well 
planned music programmes are included in 
the curricula of theoretical and clinical 
training with practical orientation in the 
recreation uses of music activities. Mental 
hospitals have always utilized patients in 
their utilitarian activities, preferably such 
occupations in which the patient was engaged 
before the onset of his illness and hosp- 
italization. This implies not merely an 
occupational therapeutic measure, but it 
contributes also to the economic upkeep of 
the institution and to the welfare of the 
hospital population of which he is a member. 

Recently, Group Therapy has been tried 
as a psycho-therapeutic treatment to solve 
mental conflicts amongst individuals and to 
strengthen the elements of the population. 
This is a procedure in which the physician 
and the musician act as the psychological 
leaders of a group of mental patients, with 
the aim of causing the activity to normalize 
the psychg-SQcial functioning of each mem- 


ber of the group and of the group as a 
social unit. Patient participation in 
such musical group activities as folk-songs, 
choruses, rounds, musical games, group 
dances, etc., is now considered an adaptive 
technique in social cohesion. These activi- 
ties tend to stimulate, through the medium 
of work, sound and action, common modes 
of thinking and feeling and provide in- 
centives for social organization. 

With powers so varied and potential as 
to uplift or to soothe or to irritate, to heal 
or to sicken, music should be effectively 
harnessed for the purpose of reducing or 
eliminating pathological (illness-producing) 
biological process. A co-ordinated therapy 
of music-cum-medicine will not only bring 
to the sick and the convalescent an ex- 
perience of joy and encouragement but 
effectively contribute to the recovery and 
recoupment of the patient. Today the use 
of music is being gradually integrated into 
the hospital service as a means of treat- 
ment, but not yet on a large scale. This 
is due largely to administrative and technical 
difficulties. If music is to have a beneficial 
function in therapeutic procedures, a hospital 
music programme needs pu^ose, organiza- 
tion and control. These should be the 
result of a definite guiding policy, expressed 
through capable leadership of medical men 
and expert musicians. But, before any 
music programme is organized and carried 
out under the control of the hospital 
administration, the musician should be 
given a full practical understanding of the 
unfamiliar forms of medical treatment and 
hospital procedures. Without such orienta- 
tion it will be difficult for him to collaborate 
with the various efforts of the hospital 
staff in improving the condition of the 
patient with his own physical and mental 
powers for definite constructive purposes. 
The objectives should evolve out of a 
blending of needs and experience. 
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Trade Unions in democratic countries 
have a history of over one hundred years 
of slow and sometimes painful growth. In 
Britain, Australia, Japan, Norway, America, 
and many other countries the labour move- 
ment has had experience with practically 
every problem faced by labour in any part 
of the world. Cultures and economic 
patterns have varied, but the basic pro- 
blems of wage-earners the world over remain 
the same irrespective of local and varying 
differences. 


And with the growth of collective agree- 
ment, methods were devised bringing about 
rapid solution of the many daily problems 
of workers. Thus in England and Scotland, 
almost fifty years ago, the British and 
Scottish \vorkcrs devised a method of solu- 
tion of daily problems which we now call 
‘grievance machinery’. This so-called grie- 
vance machinery is implemented through 
a system of worker representatives inside 
each place of work called the ‘Shop Steward* 
system. 


When Unions were first formed over one 
hundred years ago, the early trade unionists 
had no stable and lasting relations with 
the employers. In America, for example, 
the early trade union struggles concerned 
only wages and hours. The unions were 
little more than ‘Strike Committees’ for, 
once they had won their economic objec- 
tives, the unions fell apart. Further, unions 
were formed and decayed with the ebb and 
flow of economic prosperity. 

Naturally the trade union leaders worried 
about the slow and spotty growth of the 
movement, and the unions sought a method 
for building their organization strong enough, 
so that nothing could impede their progres- 
sive orderly growth. -By the end of the 
last century, western trade unions began 
to conclude written collective agreements 
with employers that gave life and stability 
to trade unionism hitherto unknown. 


The shop steward system first came into 
prominence in England on the Clyde 
during World War I, when compulsory 
arbitration led to a piling-up of unsolved 
grievances. And in turn, the Shop Stewards 
emerged as the primary representatives of 
the organized workers, seeking rapid settle- 
ment of their grievances. By 1918, the 
contracts of the British Trade Unions 
generally included the Shop Steward system 
as an integral part of the collective agree- 
ments of that country. 

The employers were reluctant to grant 
recognition of grievance machinery because, 
it meant full and unconditional recognitio 
of the trade unions as integral 
equal partners in the management 
industry. Many American and British 
unions undenvent serious trouble to 
recognition of the Shop Steward 
In fact, in the United States the * ^ 
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Workers’ Union precipitated a decisive 
struggle with the Ford Motor Company, 
as late as 1941, in order to displace the 
private police force of the company with 
a democratic Shop Steward system, bringing 
industrial democracy inside the plants and 
factories of that enterprise. 

Importance of Grievance Machinery . — The 
importance of grievance machinery lies in 
one simple fact: it enables the trade union 
to consolidate and to hold its gains. The 
union members are perhaps from time to 
time engaged in disputes with the employer, 
but once they sign a collective agreement 
or contract, there are no strikes or lock-outs 
for the life of the contract, usually one 
year. Instead, by ' the use of grievance 
machinery the problems of the workers 
during the life of the collective agreement 
are solved in a peaceful and rational manner. 

It goes without saying that certain poli- 
tical parties seeking to dominate the labour 
movement for political purposes have been 
bitterly opposed to grievance machinery and 
the Shop Steward system. The Shop Steward 
system creates peaceful and orderly indus- 
trial relation, and in turn efficiency, in- 
creased productivity, and a healthy trade 
union movement. Experience in the United 
States and England indicates that the 
stability and integrity of the labour move- 
ment is definitely built up and maintained 
on sound collective agreements and the 
development of a grievance machinery for 
rapid and peaceful solution of grievance 
arising under the terms of the written 
contracts. 

Labour Contract . — A sound labour con- 
tract or collective agreement clearly specifies 
the relations between the employer and the 
Union. It defines all matters relating to 
wages, hours and time of labour, and to 
all other .working conditions. A sound 


labour agreement has a definite time liimt, 
usually, one year, in western countries as 
well as in Japan. And the collective 
agreement generally includes in precise out- 
lines a grievance machinery. Finally, a 
sound labour agreement provides that during 
the life of the contract, there will be no 
strike by workers and no lock-out by the 
employer. The agreement morally binds 
both parties to its several terms. 

In other words, rather than, injure pro- 
duction and needlessly spend union strength 
in a protracted series of labour disputes, 
free trade unions the world over seek to 
write good contracts, live, within these 
contracts peacefully, and then, at the 
expiration of the contracts, negotiate better 
contracts. If a strike is necessary, a strike 
may be used; it is not a daily or monthly 
strike, but a now-and-ihen strike, called 
only when all other reasonable methods 
have been utilised. 

This step-by-step process guarantees the 
building of a sound trade union movement. 
During the life of each contract, the gains 
achieved are consolidated. Union strength 
is jealously hoarded. If and when the next 
negotiations require use of the precious 
strike weapon, the full force of the union 
may then be exerted. But again, once the 
new contract has been signed, both the 
employer and the union observe the terms 
of the contract during its new one-year life. 

It is argued by the ideologists that the 
class war or dispute method is the only 
way to build sound trade unions. Yet, at 
the same time, it is common knowledge 
that, workers in every factory and work 
place have many complaints. One worker 
may be arbitrarily retrenched; another thinks 
the canteen is dirty; a third feels the work- 
load, is unjustly heavy. 

Just ask yourself: Should all workers be 
involved in disputes and work stoppages 
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from, month to month to settle continually 
recurring problems? Should all workers 
with problems wait until the problems 
accumulate and a Central Strike Committee 
finally orders a strike? The answer in both 
cases, obviously, is “NO”. Any worker who 
has a problem or complaint has a right to 
expect speedy settlement or adjudication of 
his problem. If something can be done to 
solve the problem, it should be done as 
speedily and justly as possible. 

To repeat, there are three items in the 
contract which ensure that the grievance 
machinery operates properly: 

1. The contract has a peace clause — 
no-strike, no lock-out during tlie 
life of the contract. 

2. The contract has a definite and effec- 
tive termination date. The contract 
automatically expires 'on that date. 
The workers are free to strike for 
a new contract if they so vote, 
although normally the old contract 
is renewed. 

3. The contract has a carefully specified 
grievance machinery which refers all 
unresolved disputes to final and deci- 
sive arbitration freely agreed upon 
by. union and employer. 

You see, grievance machinery is the system 
of day-by-day negotiation that takes place 
on all levels of the union. Its essential 
purpose is to solve the problems and com- 
plaints of workers as rapidly as they arise. 
It has the subsidiary purpose of promoting 
industrial peace during the life of the 
contract. Obviously no country can afford 
the doubtful luxury of continual labour 
disputes, sabotages and work stoppages. 

Whitley Councils . — ^The shop steward 
system should not be confused with the 
Whitley Councils which came as a result of 
a Parliamentary Committee on the Relations 
of Employers and Employed which, under 


tbi 

the chairmanship of the Honourable 
Mr. J. H. Whitley, in 1917, issued its famous 
“Whitley Report”, recommending that in 
major industries joint councils be formed 
in order to promote employer-employee con- 
sultation in increased production and indus- 
trial efficiency. 

j 

Now grievance machinery is a system, set 
up in advance, to which arc assigned only 
certain definite problems for solution. 
Grievance machinery is created in order to 
solve “all complaints and grievances arising 
under the contract, or matters about inter- 
pretation of the contract.” It has nothing 
to do with a Whitley Council or Works Com- 
mittee, which may consider overall problems. 
The Grievance Machinery is concerned solely 
with enforcement of the written contract. 
Thus the one and only specific function of 
the grievance machinery is to settle the pro- 
blems of workers, arising under the contract 
as speedily and justly as possible. 

Separation of the function of grievance 
machinery from that of the Whitley Council, 
therefore, removes the confusion now found 
in some labour-management relations. 

The Whitley Council or Works Committee 
is one thing; the grievance machinery is an 
entirely separate and distinct matter. 

Grievance machinery, by providing for 
final and positive arbitration, provides 
prompt and absolute settlement of unre- 
solved problems. No work disputes regarding 
enforcement or interpretation of the con- 
tract can take place during the specified 
life of the contract. Thus, grievance machi- 
nery minimizes friction, aids in the establish- 
ment of democracy in every local place of 
work, and promotes both stable labour- 
management relations and uninterrupted 
production. 

Shop Steward System. — ^Just what is the 
practical operation of this grievance machi- 
nery? How does it work? 
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In every workshop or other place of work, 
there are persons such as foremen, super- 
visors, and works managers who, as execu- 
tives, represent the employer or the manage- 
ment. Such persons, generally, do not belong 
to the union, although in some countries they 
have their own separate unions. They re- 
present the management. The function of 
these representatives of the employer are to 
see that the contract is enforced, from the 
employer’s side, that working-place discipline 
is maintained, and that the work ordered by 
the employer is carried out in a proper and 
efficient manner. 

Grievance machinery is enforced by the 
Shop Steward system. In every place, just 
as the employer has his representatives, the 
workers elect their own union representatives, 
a fellow worker, who is called the Shop 
Steward. The function of the Shop Steward 
is to see that the contract is enforced from 
the side of the union, that working-place 
discipline is fairly maintained, and that 
the work ordered by the employer is carried 
out in a proper manner under the terms 
of the contract. 

The foreman or local supervisor represents 
the employer. The Shop Steward represents 
the group of workers who elect him or her. 

School of Democracy. — ^By decentralizing 
authority within the plant, and by arranging 
to have foreman meet frequently with Shop 
Stewards, many persons, even though illite- 
rate, learn how to present an argument, how 
to argue for^. the adoption of their point 
of view, and how to speak in a rational,' 
factual manner. 

This aids in the growth of the dignity 
of many workers right inside the shop, and 
that, in turn, aids in the production of new 
leadership inside the local union. Instead 
of one man at the top doing all the talking 
and thinking, the use of grievance machinery 
and the Shop Steward system develops wide 


participation in representative bargaining on 
the part of many union members. The 
implementation of grievance machinery thus 
aids in the development of skilled negotia- 
tors both on the side of the management 
and of the trade unions. 

The Shop Steward. — The Shop Steward 
has the important task of settling disputes 
regarding enforcement and application of 
both the letter and the spirit of -the contract 
or collective agreement, concluded between 
the trade union and the company or 
employer. 

The Shop Steward is, therefore, the 
watchdog of democracy in the shop. It is 
his or her job to keep the workers in his 
or her department or building informed on 
union activities, and make them interested 
in the day-to-day activities of the union. 
The Shop Steward puts life into the contract, 
and makes it live. Likewise, by inspiration 
and example, the Shop Steward encourages 
all of the trade union members in his or her 
department to become more and more con- 
scious of the historic mission of the labour 
union in building a better world for everyone. 

Working of the Machinery. — ^The system 
works in this fashion. Whenever a worker 
in any department believes that any parti- 
cular grievance needs to be remedied, he 
goes to his Shop Steward and hands him 
a slip of paper. On it, he briefly explains 
the grievance, and signs his name or mark. 
Once a day, usually for half an hour, the 
Shop Steward leaves his own job and goes 
to the office of the foreman. He presents 
the grievance, tells the foreman why it 
should be granted, and then they discuss 
the grievance. Perhaps they settle it then 
and there. If not, the Shop Steward writes 
on the back of the slip the decision of the 
foreman, then hands this to the Bargaining 
Council. Once a week, the Bargaining 
Council will have a meeting with the heads 
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of the factory, and the grievances not solved 
on the local shop level, will then be brought 
up. Again, the Bargaining Council will 
argue with the top company manager, and 
they will attempt to reach an agreement. 
Often agreements will be reached or, as, 
in some cases, the union and the company 
may disagree. Then they refer the matter 
to an impartial umpire. Thus the unresolved 
grievance will go to the impartial umpire 
(or Labour Board) for a decision. 

This has a very important efFcct in tlie 
shop. A worker with a good suggestion on 
increasing production makes it through his 
Shop Steward, and the union gets behind 
his suggestion. If it is accepted, through 
bargaining, the union has scored and the 
worker realizes that his brain and his ideas 
are important. A worker who needs a 
safety device on his machine, by going 
through the union or his Shop Steward, gets 
that device; and he realizes that the union 
and the Shop Steward are working for him. 

And the company too begins to realize 
that every worker in the plant is a human 
being with dignity and intelligence; that 
every worker is working every day to improve 
his working conditions, his productivity, and 
his usefulness. The union plays a construc- 
tive, positive role in maintaining efficiency 
and the morale of the workers. 

The worker is no longer just a cog in a 
machine — ^he is an intellingent, responsible, 
democratic member of the economic society. 

Steward Section. — Take an example of a 
small factory in one area. The factory 
employees 500 workers, all of whom are 
members of a union. The factory is perhaps 
divided into five sections — raw materials, 
foundry, machine shop, assembly shop, and 
^\'arehouse. The union decides that it will 
have one Shop Steward per 50 workers. 
The foundry has 100 workers; so they elect 
2 Shop Stewards. The machine shop has 


150 workers, so they elect 3 Shop Stewards. 
The assembly section has 100 workers, so 
they elect 2 Shop Stewards. And finally 
the warehouse has 100 workers, so they 
elect 2 stewards. Thus each section. 

The system of election will vary from 
shop to shop, from mine to mine and mill 
to mill. In a department store, the shop 
stewards may represent the different depart- 
ments of the store. On a ship, the stewards 
will represent different types of seamen. 
With long-shoremen, the steward will possi- 
bly represent different work gangs, and so 
forth. 

Once elected democratically by the workers 
in their respective sections, the Shop Stewards 
then meet the union Chairman and other 
offieers of the union, and together the Shop 
Stewards and the union officers jointly 
constitute the Bargaining Council of the 
local union. 

Thus in electing a Shop Steward to re- 
present them, the workers are usually 
careful to select a person of intelligence 
and maturity. They usually elect a man or 
woman who will work unselfishly to enforce 
the contract and promote stable labour- 
management relations. That does not mean 
that elected Shop Stewards will always 
agree or disagree with the company. But 
when they agree or disagree, they do so on 
the principles involved and with clarity 
and logic. 

Victimization. — A point might properly 
be raised that an irresponsible or vicious 
employer will prepare a “black list” of the 
best Shop Stewards, and as soon as possible 
sack such men in order to cut out the heart 
of the Shop Steward system. The specifica- 
tion of grievance machinery in the contract 
usually includes a clause providing that the 
Shop Stewards have the highest seniority 
within their section or department; i.e., in 
case of retrenchment due to a fall-off in 
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business, the Shop Steward is the very last 
man to be retrenched. Seniority is generally 
a safeguard for security of service. This 
protection against victimization for the Shop 
Stewards allow them to argue, without fear 
or favour in defence of his workers. 

Recall. — As a safeguard of fair and 
just representation, the trade union may also 
provide for the recall of Shop Stewards, 
should it prove that they are lazy, inefficient, 
or inclined to represent the company instead 
of the union. The recall means that, at any 
time, the \vorkers in a department can take 
a vote of confidence on the present Shop 
Steward. If the majority of the workers 
vote to recall him or her, the Shop Steward 
is dismissed from the union post, and the 
workers elect another Shop Steward. This 
provision of recall means rank-and-file 
control of the person they elect to represent 
them. It guards against possible corruption 
of the Shop Steward by the employer. 

Payment of Shop Steward. — ^The question 
usually arises: “Who pays the wages of the 
Shop Stewards when they are finding out 
remedies to redress grievances?” If a man 
leaves his job for an hour or two, the 
employer will probably deduct the lost time 
from his wages. However, in both Western 
and Japanese unions, it is the usual practice 
to include in the contract between the union 
and the company a clause regarding payment 
of the Shop Stewards. This includes the 
number of workers per Shop Steward, and 
will specify the amount of time per day 
which he or she may use for grievance 
adjustment. The company usually agrees 
to pay the wages during this specified time. 
If he consumes more than the time specified, 
the extra lost time is paid for by the labour 
union. American unions found that, if 
the company paid unlimited lost time wages 
for Shop Stewards, some of them might 
abuse fhe privilege and idle the day away. 


If a Shop Steward is allowed a time limit 
of 30 minutes or an hour a day for grievance 
adjustment, paid by the company, it will 
usually be found sufficient. The justification 
of payment is based on the fact that the 
Shop Steward is workihg with the foreman 
to adjust grievances and keep production 
flowing smoothly. That is important both 
to the union and the company — although 
both may have varying interests in the same 
problem. 

Contract Negotiation. — ^The Shop Steward 
system and the Bargaining Council have 
another important function. As the months 
go by, the Shop Steward in each department 
becomes an expert on the operations and 
functions of his department. He knows 
just what must be done to make production 
and working conditions better. He knows 
what the workers want in his department. 
When it is time to begin meetings with 
the company to discuss terms for a new 
contract, each Shop Steward makes a contri- 
bution — one department needs this, another 
department, that. The Bargaining Council 
meets the Shop Stewards and they write 
down all the demands of the union. Then 
at a general meeting of the membership 
of the entire local union, the demands are 
read, point by point, and the membership 
either approves or alters the demand; When 
the final demands are worked up, the 
Bargaining Council and the union officials 
begin tlieir meetings with management, 
present their demands, and argue intelli- 
gently for them if the company will not 
concede their demands. Because the Shop 
Stewards know so much about their own 
department, they are able to give convincing 
arguments, and quote facts and figures. 
The Shop Stewards are able to work 
effectively for a good contract. 

Negotiations of grievance are the toughest 
and most important job for the Shop 
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Steward or the union representative. The 
•members of your local will gauge the 
strength of your union by the success of 
grievance settlements. They will regard an 
unsettled and long seething grievance as an 
indication of the union’s inefficiencyj and 
ineffectiveness. . 

On the other hand, a swift and success- 
fully processed grievance, well advertised to 
the members, is an active object lesson of 
the union’s strength and effectiveness. Here 
is where the Shop Stewards at the local 
level play the most important role in the 
union. 

What is a Grievance ? — A grievance means 
the apprehension of any unsatisfactory 
working condition that affects either an 
individual or group of people. A violation 
of any part of the contract constitutes a 
grievance. When any section of the agree- 
ment is violated, the Shop Steward does 
not wait until some member calls it to his 
attention. He acts immediately by pointing 
this out to the management, through the- 
Shop Stewards conference with the foreman. 

The contract can be violated in spirit as 
well as in letter. The management may 
ignore the intent of a certain section of the 
contract while following the wording of it 
carefully, and may disagree that their action 
constitutes a ■violation. They may misinter- 
pret a clause in the contract. That is why, 
the understanding of the contract is so 
necessary, for many grievances flow from 
improper understanding of the agreement. 

Sometimes a member will report that he 
does not think he is being treated fairly on 
some condition. At other times, it may be 
apparent that this is happening although the 
member may not make any complaint. He 
may be reluctant about referring it. The 
Shop Steward informs that, if his grievance 
is not cleared up, it vrill eventually affect 
others. Whatever the factors are, the Shop 
Steward must be on his toes to see that any 


unsatisfactory working condition is elimina- 
ted. 

Steps in Machinery . — ^Thcrc arc several 
steps to be followed in grievance machinery, 
depending on the circumstances and the type 
of enterprise, . 

In a very small unit of an industry, there 
may be only one step, direct negotiation 
between the Shop Steward and the factory 
owner. If they cannot reach an agreement, 
the dispute is referred to impartial arbitra- 
tion within a specified time. 

In a larger unit where there arc several 
Stewards, the first step involves direct nego- 
tiation between the Shop Steward and the 
local company supervisor or foreman. There 
is usually a time limit of two or three days 
set on this stage. If they cannot reach a 
mutually acceptable solution in the first 
stage, then the Shop Steward refers the un- 
settled grievance to the weekly Shop 
Stewards’ meeting with the management. 
The time limit on this is usually one week. 
The management and the entire Shop 
Stewards discuss each unresolved problem 
and try to reach a solution. If they cannot, 
it must be sent out for impartial arbitration 
at expiration of the time limit. 

But in still larger units where there are two 
or more factories, or in such enterprises as 
Railways or nation-wide Posts and Tele- 
graphs, there are many work units involved. 
In such a case, the grievance machinery is 
very complicated. But the principles remain 
the same. 

1. Each lower unit tries to solve the 
problem if possible. 

2. If unresolved, it is sent to the next 
higher body at expiration of the 
limit. 

3. If unresolved at the very top units 
of both company and union, it 
must go to unpartial arbitration 
within th$ time specified. 


0 
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Impartial Umpire: — ^Who will be the im- 
partial umpire? That depends upon the 
agreement reached by labour and manage- 
ment when they write the contract. 

In some cases, the union and employer 
agree to refer all unresolved grievances to 
the local Labour Relation Committee or 
Industrial Court for final arbitration. In 
other cases, employer and union may agree 
to pick one person from a list of five or ten 
to be submitted by a local Court Judge or 
an Industrial Court Chairman. Where 
private arbitrators are used, both umon and 
management share equally in paying the fee 
of the arbitrator. 

Where large or many units are involved, 
several methods may be used. One is to 
refer unresolved disputes to an Industrial 
Court for final arbitration. Another is to 
have the Industrial Court name three of its 
members to serve as a Board of Arbitration. 
Another method is to name one person in the 
contract, to be paid equally by management 
and union, who will serve as arbitrator for 
one year. Foreign unions usually employ as 
inpartial umpire, college professors, clergy- 
men, lawyers, and other public or profes- 
sional men. Another method is for the 
contract to provide that the Industrial Court 
judge will submit a list of 20 names of public 
persons. Union and management then 
select a Board of three arbitrators from the 
panel furnished. 

In industries or services like banking and 
insurance companies, which have their 
activities in several provinces and many 
lower units, it may be found practicable to 
employ a professional impartial umpire, for, 
as the months go by, such a person will 
become familiar with the details of the 
union-management relations and can really 
become an expert on their problems. Thus 
American Uni&ns have used highly paid 
impartial umpires for years, and have found 


this method of settling unresolved grievances 
the most practical. There is no reason for 
burdening the Industrial Court with a 
multitude of grievance disputes for arbitra- 
tion when both management and labour can 
afford to hire their own private impartial 
umpire. 

Arbitration. — ^Whether or not the union 
and the employer will arbitrate their griev- 
ances is, of course, a voluntary matter. But 
once the union and the employer have signed 
a contract, they must arbitrate all disputes 
as specified in the contract. This point is 
raised because frequently workers will object 
to arbitration of grievances in an inflationary 
situation when the issue of wages will rise 
frequently and workers usually prefer not to 
arbitrate wages. That is, of course, no objec- 
tion to grievance machinery and the use of 
impartial arbitrators and arbitration. When 
grievance machinery is included in the con- 
tract, it is specified exactly what matters will 
come within the purview of arbitration and 
'^the grievance machinery. 

Thus in the case of wages, the contract 
may provide that, while the question of 
wages specified in contract will be subject 
to grievance machinery and arbitration, the 
contract may also specify that every three 
months, or every six months, the question 
of wages will be reviewed by fresh negotia- 
tion. And on that issue, if agreement cannot 
be found, the w'orkers are free to enforce their 
demands with strike action as a last resort. 
In the contraet, the union and employer may 
agree to some type of sliding scale which 
.permits automatic adjustment of wages 
from time to time, according to variations 
in the actual cost of living. 

Right 'to Strike. — ^The above matters 
clarify the question of whether or 
not the union loses the right to strike. The 
use of grievance machinery removes the need 
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for striking to enforce the contract. If a 
Strike occurs, it is after the contract has ex- 
pired. If wages are not subject to grievance 
machinery, but will be negotiated during 
the life of the contract, the workers cannot 
strike if necessary to enforce grievance but 
they can strike at the proper time in order 
to enforce wage demands. Thus collective 
bargaining is regularized and the union 
develops its strength through periodic gains. 

Use of Grievance Forms: — Most foreign 
unions employ what they call “Grievance 
Slips”. When a worker has a complaint, 
he writes out the nature of his complaint 
very briefly and takes it to the Shop 
Steward. On the basis of the written com- 
plaint, if the Shop Steward feels it is a 
legitimate grievance, he discusses the matter 
with the foreman. If the complaint or 
grievance is adjusted, the. Shop Steward 
turns the settled grievance over to the Chief 
Shop Steward at their regular weekly 
meeting. 

If the matter is not settled, the Shop 
Steward makes a note on the grievance as 
to what the foreman said in explaining why 
he could not or ' would not settle the 
grievance. It is turned over to the Chief 
Shop Steward. The Chief Shop Steward 
subsequently, brings up the matter at the 
regular meeting of the Shop Steward body 
with the management. By having the matter 
under discussion in writing, there is no con- 
fusion. The Statement of the worker is 
there, and so is the reply of the foreman. 
These statements keep going the discussion 
concerned with the problem, and both 
management and the Steward know exactly 
what they are talking about. This helps to 
avoid confusion and misinterpretation. It 
also fixes responsibility on the worker, for 
once he has signed a grievance slip he must 
be ready to defend the truth of the complaint 
or grievance. 


Foreign ' Experience.— ‘Experience: m 

America and Great Britain has clearly indi- 
cated that grievance machinery and the 
Shop Steward system work best where there 
is good faith between management and the* 
trade union, where there is a genuine co- 
operative spirit. The Shop Steward system 
cannot be made to operate by ideological 
union members who do not believe it is 
ever possible to co-operate with management. 
Further, there must be mutual respect 
between management and labour. Each 
must have a proper regard for the dignity 
of the other. 

Above all, there must be absolute moral 
honesty in dealings between the union and 
the company. Deceit, illegal methods, fraud, 
and dishonest statements or actions will 
wreck the grievance machinery and the Shop 
Steward system. 

Foreign experience shows that when 
grievance machinery does not function pro- 
perly, one or more of these elements necessary 
for smooth working are missing. Some 
general principles deriving from such foreign 
experience are: 

Firstly, complaints of grievances should be 
settled on their merit, with an honest pre- 
sentation by the union, a fair hearing by the 
employer. 

Secondly, grievances should be settled on 
the lowest level possible. This places on the 
union the responsibility for intelligent pre- 
sentation of grievances. And it places on 
the employer responsibility for giving local 
employer representatives sufficient authority 
to settle most grievances as rapidly as they 
arise. Democracy in industry calls for settle- 
ment of as many issues as possible right in 
the workshop where the problem arises. 

Thirdly, the tune limits of grievance 
machinery should be specific and observed 
by both parties The workers wiU lose faith 
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in grievance machinery if grievances are 
stalled or otherwise sabotaged for months. 
Time limits which are observed will prevent 
wild-cat strikes or sabotages. 

Fourthly, where there are national unions 
with contractual relations with national orga- 
nizations, the union has the responsibility of 
educating and disciplining the membership 
to realize that while some issues can be solved 


locally or regionally, other issues can be 
solved only at the national level. 

Fifthly, the employer is responsible for the 
training of his representatives in dealing with 
the union. 

Sixthly, the union is responsible for the 
education and training of the Shop Stewards 
in their dealings with the'^ employer and his 
representatives. 



NEWS AND NOTES 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN U.S. LEARN THROUGH SPECIAL 

EDUCATION 


Special educational services for sick and 
crippled children are a part of the free 
education provided by the states of the 
United States. The first publicly financed 
school for crippled children was established 
in the state of Illinois in 1899. Since then, 
aid to handicapped children has been ex- 
panded to provide them with educational 
opportunities whether they are hoinebound, 
hospitalized, or require special schools or 
special services in regular schools. 

These programmes benefit victims of 
cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis, amputations, 
congenital malformations, tuberculosis, heart 
trouble asthma, rheumatic fever, or less 
serious, short-time illnesses. 

There is no federally supported pro- 
gramme for the education of these handicap- 
ped children, since in the United States each 
of the 48 states operates its own educational 
system. Most of the children helped are of 
elementary and secondary school age, but 
some are older and some younger. 

Large numbers of crippled children, parti- 
cularly those with lesser handicaps, attend 
regular day-school classes. For many of 
these boys and girls, special services must be 
provided, such as transportation, rest periods, 
physical therapy, and guidance. 

Children more seriously handicapped 
attend special day-school classes. These are 
sometimes held in separate schools with 
special equipment and specially trained 
teachers. A few states provide schools, in 
which handicapped children Kve. In these 
schools the children not only are educated 
but are treated for their ailments. Whatever 
the form of instruction, the school pro- 


gramme is arranged to meet the needs of 
the students. 

The U.S. Office of Education reports a 
big increase during the past 10 years in the 
number of sick or crippled pupils who arc 
taught in their own homes or in hospitals. 
Teachers visit homebound children regularly, 
usually from two to five times a week. 
The courses in general are the same as those 
in- regular schools. When the condition of 
the handicapped children permits, they are 
encouraged to make friends with pupils from 
school classes that are doing the same acade- 
mic work. Letters are exchanged, visits are 
made to the handicapped, and occasionally 
the handicapped attend classes in the regular 
schools. 

Some schools broadcast educational radio 
programmes for children unable to attend 
schools. Others use a two-way communica- 
tion device that enables the home bound 
children to hear regular class sessions and to 
take part in them. Both devices are intended 
to supplement and not to replace instruction 
by the home teachers. 

Many local school systems also provide 
teachers for hospitalized children. Because 
of the psychological benefits of group 
activity, an increasing number of classes 
are organized for all children who are able 
to participate. Patients are wheeled to rooms 
set aside as classrooms. Those who are well 
enough to study but. unable to take part in 
class activities receive individual instruction. 

In addition to these educational services 
provided by publicly financed school systems, 
there are also some private schools for the 
treatment and education of sick and crippled 
children. 
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INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE— ITS ECONOMIC ASPECT 
Dr. H. P. DASTUR 


Health is wealth. Industrial medicine 
builds its economic stmcture around this 
axiom. It certainly values money, but 
people carry a higher value. Modern civili- 
zation revolves round its industries, and they 
are to-day in utter chaos. If there is one 
thing more than any other likely to restore 
peace and order, and revitalize them for 
higher efficiency, it is the new economy of 
a better place to work and a healthy person- 
nel to man it, the new method which 
controls work for people and not people for 
work. 

Industrial medicine is something new 
to India, and .the only way to sell it to its 
businessmen is to convince them that it is 
an investment and not an expense. Industrial 
medicine is concerned with the preservation 
and improvement of the health of opera- 
tives of different personalities, and its gains 
are better morale, improved management- 
labour relations, incentives, motivation, re- 
habilitation of the handicapped as gainful 
workers, elimination of waste, especially 
human, and similar other advantages. 

One definition of economy which 
Webster’s dictionary gives is a frugal and 
judicious use of money, which expends 
money to advantage and incurs no waste. 
When a doctor who practically knows very 
little about the abstruse theories and prin- 
ciples of economics, applies his mind to the 
economic structure of a factory, he cannot 
help concluding that the system is a short- 
sighted policy which does not conform to 
the above definition of economy. It may be 
just the thing for gathering immediate cash 
benefits, but it does not seem to go far 
towards developing the factory’s inner 
growth upon which ultimately depends all 
benefits, cash or otherwise, and for all times, 
present or future. 


It is bad economy to kill the goose that 
lays golden eggs, but this is just what the 
bhaiya in the milk trade generally docs. 
He is only interested in immediate cash 
benefits; he will not grudge the buffalo such 
food as is likely to increase the immediate 
yield of milk, but at the same time has no 
scruples about starving the calf, sometimes 
even unto death, so that he may have some 
more milk to sell. 

It is not unusual to come across an indus- 
trialist, who like the above type of the 
bhaiya, is for building an economic system 
for his business round immediate cash bene- 
fits even at sacrifice of its inner vitality and 
stability. Such a one will readily undertake 
illumination of his workshop at any cost for 
running a second night-shift to meet a 
growing demand for his goods. It however 
makes no impression on him when told that 
as seeing is dependent as much on the sight 
of his operatives as on the light in his work- 
room, he should get his operatives medically 
examined to match their sight with the light. 
As long as he gets immediate profit he refuses 
to accept that things half done are in the 
end wholly uneconomic. 

A psychologist has said that “Management 
is development of people, and not direction 
of things.” Speaking generally, an industry 
is composed of three main parts, — “Men, 
Methods and Materials,” and the com- 
plaint is that while methods and materials 
receive full attention from professional 
economists, men enter very little in their 
calculation, despite the fact that this factor 
is more important to industry than any other, 
for, “Production comes from people — not 
machines.” The economist however is not 
in a position to apply his principles to men 
without the help of medicine, and medicine 
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is today in a challenging position to deliver 
the goods. 

The national wealth of a country is not 
made up only of material resources like 
minerals, coal, oil, seeds, etc., but also of its 
people, their health and their culture. 
In fact the former without the latter 
is no better than scrap of no use to any 
body. The real assets of an employer are 
not the factory building and machines, but 
the operatives and their health. Medicine 
does not pretend to understand the full 
implications of the economic structure of 
industries, but feels bewildered that it is not 
based on spiritual values, for it sees a gold 
mine hidden behind the health of workers, 
and only spiritual values can draw it out on 
the surface, and industrial medicine can 
supply them. 

If a machine develops a minor fault tech- 
nical experts are always on the spot to re- 
move it before it develops into a major 
defect. A minor grievance of an operative 
however is very much like a minor machine 
defect. If not resolved irmnediately, it may 
lead to a major grievance, affect a whole 
group of workers and may even lead to strike, 
and nothing ever leads to a bigger all round 
waste than a strike. Just as it is wise and 
economic to correct minor machine defects 
there and then, so must also minor grie- 
vances of operatives be liquidated before 
they develop any malignity in the body 
politic of the production machine. This is 
- what industrial psychology, an important 
branch of industrial medicine, attempts to 
do through the personnel management 
department of a factory. 

The wage rate of an operative noted in 
the time-keeper’s books is a nominal wage. 
His real wage is his working capacity, the 
number of days he actually works and the 
quality of work he puts forth. American 
statistics go to prove that the gross income 


that accrues to an employer through the 
efforts of his employee is one and a half-times 
his wages. Every day the worker is absent 
from work he loses the whole of the day s 
wage, and the employer half of it. This has 
its repercussions on the finances of the state 
also. The economy that industrial medicine 
can practise is reduction of absenteeism 
through improved health of the operative. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York, in 1941, made a survey 
of 2,064 establishments to study costs of their 
medical programmes and estimated that 
the gross profit on each worker’s effort 
averaged one and one-half times his daily 
wage rate. The Report of Shore’s Health 
Survey & Development Committee, 1946 has 
stated that there are about seven to eight 
million workers in factories, mines, planta- 
tions, transport, etc. Of this about 2.5 
millions are employed in large scale factories. 
The data relating to the incidence of sick 
ness in India are extremely scanty. The 
Indian Labour Gazette publishes every 
month figures relating to absenteeism for 
certain industries. The percentage of absen- 
teeism due to sickness and accident is avail- 
able only for a few industries: Cotton Mills 
in the Madras Province, Iron & Steel, 
Cement, Match and Ordnance Factories for 
all provinces. The percentages of absenteeism 
may be roughly taken at 10, sickness and 
accident accounting for 3 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the data collected by Prof. B. P. 
Adarkar in connection with his report on 
Health Insurance for Industrial Workers, 
the maximum rate of sickness is 14.6 days 
per year per worker. 

The present minimum rate of Indian 
worker including dearness allowance is 
seldom below Rupees 2 ^ per day. If the 
American estimate stated above is followed, 
and if calculations are based on the mini- 
mum rate of absenteeism of 10 days due to 
illness, regulated factories lose every year 
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about 3 crores of ruppes in their gross income 
due to workers’ illness. If an industrial 
health programme can lower the average by 
one day only, the savings to industries would 
amount to 30 lacs of rupees. Dr. Heiser 
after studying records of more than a 
thousand companies, has indicated that 
health programmes that are well-planned 
and, administered have time and again 
decidedly cut absenteesim rates. He found 
that in 234 companies, the average re- 
duction in absenteesim was 29 percent and 
that a reduction occurred in 9 out of 10 
of the companies studied. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York, 
referred to above after analyzing losses in 
plants without a health programme and com- 
paring them with monetary benefits realised 
from the programme have come to the con- 
clusion that it was not a question whether or 
not one could afford a programme but that 
one could not afford not to have a health 
service. 

The economy diat industrial medicine 
understands is that of increasing an opera- 
tive’s working and earning capacity. The 
grinding wheels of mass production have a 
tendency to convert human beings into 
robots of ever decreasing efficiency. Helpful 
administrations of industrial medicine can 
however successfully counteract this vicious 
tendency. 

Life is never static, ft must move forward 
or fall backward. Its progress however de- 
pends on development of people, and people 
are made up of individuals, and as each in- 
dividual has his own distinctive make of 
body and mind, individual care is necessary. 
Moreover man is a social animal with herd 
instincts, and as the methods of mass pro- 


duction of a modem industry tend to engen- 
der a feeling of insecurity, its workers see 
safety in herding together and seek security 
through forming unofficial groups within the 
workshop and trade unions outside it, and 
so their development depends as much on 
due respect for their associated as well as 
individual sense and sensibility. This is 
what industrial medicine practises, and in 
so doing is laying the only foundation on 
which true economy can raise a lasting 
stmcturc. 

An industrial organization is made up of 
individuals and depends on their willing co- 
operation for its prosperity. Money is a 
direct and powerful incentive for drawing 
out such co-operation, but only upto the 
subsistence level. Beyond that non-materia- 
listic incentives gain in importance. Man 
cannot live by bread alone and is always 
feeling the urge of self-expression through 
art, intelligence, religion; prestige, position, 
social compatibility and other similar mo- 
tives have a higher value for him than money. 
That is why industrial physicians lay stress 
on reserve health as the soundest economy. 
Money economy when working all 
on its own is more destructive than 
creative, for it has a tendency to 
freeze its sources of wealth. It becomes truly 
productive only when it is linked up and is 
subservient to health economy. “Money 
makes money” is no more true; men make 
money. To-day the whole world is wit- 
ness to the fact that money economy has 
brought in nothing better than an economy 
of tears, tantmms and want Industrial 
medicine claims that health economy can 
convert it into one of cheer, peace and 
prosperity. 
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A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF REHABILITATION 


Rehabilitation is the act of making a 
disabled person fit to engage in a full-time 
job comparable to his ability to perform the 
duties required. In the broader sense, it 
at the transformation of the individual 
to bring about an improvement in his phy- 
sical, mental, and social well-being. The 
word “Rehabilitation” is a new expression 
with a modern and particular character. 
In other respects the spirit of rehabilitation 
is timeless and is behind the impulse which 
inspires every charitable act of one man to- 
wards another less fortunate than himself. 

The scheme for the Rehabilitation of 
Physically Handicapped Persons is provided 
for in Part VII of the Social Services Con- 
solidation Act which defines the limits of 
eligibility, the extent of benefits and outlines 
the objectives. It does not, however, specify 
how these objectives are to be achieved. 

This is in turn dealt with in particular in- 
structions issued to those concerned, but 
behind even the organization and procedure 
of the scheme there must exist the feeling 
and spirit of rehabilitation essential to its 
successful operation. 

The spirit of rehabilitation is not a vague 
nebulous phrase but a predisposition of mind 
without which the best results will not be 
produced. Thus, although it is important 
to be practical and efficient in regard to 
routine matters, it is equally important to 
give each case the most conscientious consi- 
deration to ensure that the fullest possible 
benefits will accrue and to ensure that none 
is passed over that offers any reasonable 
hope of success. 

Rehabilitation is the finest of all social 
services. Participation in its work calls for 
sympathy, enthusiasm, patience, tact, and 
complete willingness to subjugate one’s own 
efforts to those of the rehabifitation team. 
In fact, those who do not possess these 
10 


attributes arc temperamentally unsuited to a 
place in the Rehabilitation Scheme. 

Above all, the sincere co-operation of all 
those contributing their part towards the 
rehabilitation of the disabled is vital to the 
welfare and, indeed, to the existence of the 
scheme. Skill, brains, and experience must 
be pooled to achieve the best plan for each 
individual case. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the Rehabilitation Scheme belongs not to 
any particular group of specialists,, be they 
doctors, administrators, social workers, thera- 
pists, training or employment officers, but to 
the combined efforts of them all. 

The full gamut of rehabilitation includes 
acceptance, treatment, vocational training, 
and employment. Throughout this course, 
the accent will fall first on one phase and 
then another so that responsibility falls alter- 
nately on individual specialists or groups of 
officers for medical treatment, training, and 
placement. In between these stages, how- 
ever, there must be intermingling of func- 
tions so that the threads are finally woven 
into a complete pattern for successful reha- 
bilitation. 

Rehabilitation differs from other social 
services in that each case is an individual 
problem, the solution of which very often 
depends on personal contact and right hand- 
ling. Its methods cannot be reduced to a 
formula or a set of formulae. Another dif- 
ference is that the monetary benefits are re- 
latively unimportant and incidental to the 
main objective of the restoration of indepen- 
dence and the means of livelihood. 

^ Those properly disposed towards the best 
aims of rehabilitation will approach their 
ffisk with a mind free of suspicions, pre- 
judices, and the consciousness of power dele- 
gated by constituted authority and backed 
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by law. The disabled need sympathy and 
delicate handling. Not only have their bodies 
suffered misfortune but their minds are 
often injured as well. In consequence their 
natures may be warped, introspective and 
sensitive. This may result in no happier res- 
ponse than rudeness, timidity, stubbornness, 
fear, and distrust. All this has to be met 
with patience and the fullest effort to devise 
means not only to overcome these obstacles 
but to see that no case where help is at all 
practicable is set aside. 

Apart from the humamtarian side of re- 
habilitation there are the important econo- 
mic considerations of increasing the number 
of employable persons and decreasing the 
number of recipients of cash benefits. Im- 
portant as these considerations are it would 
be regrettable if they were allowed to over- 
shadow the fact that in undertaking the task 
of rehabilitating the disabled we are dealing 
in human lives, happiness, and self-respect — 
commodities which cannot be assessed in 
terms of money. 


The care and consideration which are 
extended to the physically handicapped in 
the early stages of rehabilitation should 
therefore continue until each case is satis- 
factorily terminated. Vocational training 
and employment should not be hastily under- 
taken in order that pensions may be dis- 
continued or that employment figures may be 
enhanced. 

At all stages from acceptance to employ- 
ment it should be the joint task of all those 
who have an active part in the rehabilitation 
of the disabled to endeavour to inspire them 
with the courage, not only to go' through 
with measures for their own reorientation, 
but also the courage to face a new life. The 
thought that society has no more use for a 
disabled person is a serious deterrent to 
recovery and this attitude of mind, if it 
exists, must be dissipated and replaced by 
faith in his own powers and in his ability to 
help himself to resume his status as a self- 
respecting, self-supporting member of the 
community. 


ROLE OF VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES 


Voluntary organizations and societies have 
been for many centuries an important fea- 
ture of British life and wherever British com- 
munities have become established, in what- 
ever parts of the world, there has been at 
work the same urge for individuals to come 
together and of their own free will and ini- 
tiative bind themselves for mutual aid or 
for the common good. The love of freedom, 
which I believe is the deepest passion of the 
British race, has expressed itself in this way 
above all others; through our groups and 
societies, some simple and humble, others 
with lofty purposes and animated by deep 
religious aspirations, we have given content 
and meaning to our love, of liberty and 
created the fabric of our British way of life. 
Think for a moment of your own community 


or neighbourhood — of the things which make 
life interesting for you, of the things you 
want to give to life, and you will inevitably 
think of small or larger groups of your fel- 
low men, like-minded with you, who group 
themselves together in some society, whether 
for games, recreation, drama or music, for 
education or indeed, for worship. Yomr own 
full life finds its part in the life of others 
with which you co-operate, and in which 
you share. There is no people which has 
expressed its genius in the creation of a 
varied social life more fully than the British 
and it springs essentially from this love of 
freedom — to think and to do for oneself — 
in uncoerced fellowship with one’s fellow 
men. 

There is one important example of this 
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principle of free association which stretches 
like a silver thread through the whole of 
British history and it is of this I wish especi- 
ally to talk. I refer to the voluntary organi- 
zations which exist to provide some service 
to society or to some section of the com- 
munity which is in need, whether it be phy- 
sical or mental, or for the young or for the 
old. It is no exaggeration to say there is 
hardly a social service administered and 
provided by the State which does not have 
its origin in private and voluntary action. 
In the old days, the State was little con- 
cerned directly with the poor, the sick or 
the aged, and it was left to voluntary group 
to care for those in need — often by religious 
agencies whose members were stirred to ac- 
tion by compassion for suffering and want 
in others and by groups founded on the 
principles of mutual aid, such as the Guilds, 
in the old towns and cities of England. These 
voluntary agencies were the cradles of our 
citizenship and the foundations of our com- 
munity life. It was when the efforts of volun- 
tary organizations became inadequate to the 
problems of society, particularly after the 
Industrial Revolution and the rapid growth 
of great urban populations, that the State 
began to take action, slowly at first, but then 
at an increasing pace which in our day 
almost assumes the proportions of a revo- 
lution. In Great Britain there is hardly an 
aspect of work undertaken and pioneered 
in the past by voluntary action which is not 
in some measure affected. The sweep of 
social change, initiated cautiously 40 years 
ago by the State, is now truly tremendous. 
Let me give you some examples: — 

First, there is the Beveridge Plan which 
was adopted by the National Government 
during the time of war and has since been 
put into action by the Labour Government. 
This plan brings into one comprehensive 
scheme the many efforts made over the past 
30 or 40 years by the State to provide finan- 


cial security for its citizens against the risks 
and hazards of life, unemployment, sickness, 
old age, widowhood; for the crippled, the 
disabled and the orphans. It broadly pro- 
vides a basic minimum payment against 
these hazards and secures for almost every 
section of the population a means of pro- 
tection against poverty and sickness. The 
old Elizabethan Poor Law has been swept 
away and in its place Central Government 
has accepted the responsibility for providing 
in addition to whatever may be secured 
from the insurance scheme, further financial 
assistance wherever it is proved to be neces- 
sary in individual cases. The old problem 
of dire poverty which bedevilled the develop- 
ment of our great urban cities and towns in 
Britain, has now, as a result of these mea- 
sures, undergone a transformation. 

Turn to the realm of education. The 
minimum school leaving age has been raised 
to fifteen. Later it will be lifted to sixteen. 
The re-organization of the whole system pro- 
vides for secondary education for all boys 
and girls. The child of under five is to be 
provided for through nursery schools. Boys 
and girls who have left full-time schooling 
will be required to attend what are called 
county colleges for approximately half their 
working time each week until they are 
eighteen. School meal services, which played 
such an important part in maintaining the 
physique and stamina of children during the 
war, have been made a normal feature of 
school life, while the medical and dental 
services have been retained and extended. 
Even adult education and recreation are 
brought within the scope of the authorities 
as a proper medium for their service. The 
work of youth organizations, boys’ and 
girls’ groups, the scouts, the guides and 
many others are also affected, because the 
same Act of 1944, passed as you see in 
wartime by the Churchill Government, lays 
It down as a duty of local authorities to sec 
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that there is adequate provision for the 
leisure-time pursuits of boys and girls out 
of school hours. 

In the field of health and welfare the 
changes have been just as far-reaching. The 
voluntary hospitals, perhaps the oldest form 
of organized voluntary effort, have, these two 
years, been taken over by the State and are 
now operated as part of a national system 
under the authority of the Minister of 
Health. By the same Act which made this 
profound change possible, the local autho- 
rities became responsible for certain other 
services which hitherto have been rendered 
by voluntary agencies. 

The National Assistance Act, another piece 
of post-war legislation, requires local autho- 
rities to provide welfare services for all those 
individuals jn their area who stand in special 
need of care and protection, for the crippled, 
the aged, the blind and the physically and 
mentally handicapped. This has for cen- 
turies been a field of work which the volun- 
tary organizations have pioneered. Other 
Acts of Parliament have extended the State’s 
interest in social service. The Tomlinson 
Act, passed during the war, was far-reach- 
ing measure for the reabilitation of the phy- 
sically disabled. Remarkable progress has 
been made in this field in the past few years 
and a new hope brought into the lives of 
many individuals who might otherwise have 
been condemned to a life of uselessness. 
More recently, the Children’s Act brings 
under the protection of the State all those 
children who are denied the love and care 
of ordinary home life, and has resulted in 
the establishment of a new children’s service 
headed by specially trained children’s 
officers, whose duty is to seek out and care 
for, whether in institutions, hostels or foster 
homes, those children who stand in special 
need and whose parents are incapable of 
providing for tliem or unwilling to do so. 
There are many societies in Great Britain, 


some of them very old, which have laboured 
to serve just this cause. 

In the face of all this manifestation of 
State power what is there left for voluntary 
agencies to do? Is their day over? Are they 
now inevitably consigned to the limbo of 
things past? I will answer very briefly. After 
close study of the working of the Acts, I am 
convinced that there is as great an oppor- 
tunity for voluntary effort in the future, as 
there ever has been in the past. Almost 
every one of these British Acts of Parlia- 
ment provides for a continuation of the 
work of the voluntary agencies. In youth 
work for example, the local authorities in 
Britain have the power, and they are ex- 
pected by the Minister of Education to ex- 
ercise it, to encourage voluntary youth clubs 
and activities and to provide leadership and 
finance. The same is true of work for old 
people, for the disabled, and for children 
requiring special care. 

Then there are fields of effort, which are 
recognized to belong to voluntary effort 
rather than to State action. There are many 
examples of this — I will mention one. It is 
Marriage Guidance. The rapid increase in 
the number of divorces in recent years has 
led to the establishment by voluntary action 
of Marriage Guidance Centres. There are 
at present over 100 of these centres providing 
a kind of repair service for broken marriages 
and in this difficult form of work, they are 
carrying out a most valued service. The 
Government, concerned, as it must be, for 
the stability of family life, has taken an 
interest in the work. They recently appoint- 
ed a committee, of which I happened to 
be a member, to consider what action the 
Govermnent might take. We were un- 
animous in our conclusions and the 
Government accepted our advice. We re- 
commended that work of this character 
affecting the most private intimate affairs 
of personal life, should not become an area 
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for State activity, but should be left to^ 
voluntary effort. Nevertheless, in view of 
the importance of the work and the diffi- 
culty of finding from voluntary sources all 
the money necessary, we recommended that 
the State should give grants in aid of the 
work. The Government agreed &nd is now 
making grants. 

A partnership of effort between the statu- 
tory and voluntary agencies is now growing 
up, which, although not new in Britain, is 
a most striking feature of the post-war situa- 
tion. This does not mean that all is well or 
that the future of vountary organizations is 
secure. It is quite easy for the intention of 


'^an Act of Parliament to be defeated by ad- 
l^ministrativc action. The great service of 
’Government and authority could easily swal- 
low the smaller services of the voluntary 
bodies. Great pressure will be exerted on 
voluntary societies to lift their standards of 
work and to provide more reliable leader- 
ship. This means money, it also means 
skilled planning, and all round co- 
operation (an activity in which energe- 
tic and enthusiastic voluntary socie- 
ties do not always excel) . But given energy, 
courage, and vision, I believe the future is 
bright with promises for voluntary effort in 
Britain. 


HUMAN TOUGH IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


India as a whole is far behind Western 
Countries in the matter of handling the 
personnel in industries. A few of the largest 
organisations have personnel departments 
approaching modem lines but as far as is 
known none of the factories with less than 
a thousand employees ever thought of a 
personnel department as distinct from a 
labour office. So when the National-Ekco 
Radio & Engineering Company with a com- 
plement of about five hundred, established 
a personnel department in August 1949, it 
was certainly a bold step forward. The 
author who has specialised in Industrial 
Medicine in England and has experience in 
modem personnel management as practised 
in that country, was put in charge of this 
department to act both as the Medical 
Officer and Personnel Manager. The idea 
of combining the medical and personnel 
departments is undoubtedly novel in this 
country and if it proves successful, it will 
certainly encourage many smaller factories 
to start thUr persoimel departments. 

The National-Ekco was_ in the process of 
reorganisation at the time. So one of the 


first duties this department had to under- 
take was the reemitment of one hundred 
and fifty girls for the purpose of assembly 
work. It was not possible to get many girls 
with previous experience in radio assembly, 
and it was therefore, decided to do away 
with the old fashioned system of selection 
and to introduce modem methods. Indus- 
trial psychology was applied to select girls 
who had innate aptitude and qualities suit- 
able for training into efficient assembly 
workers. 

The assembly work is of a repetitive type 
and needs suitable temperament for resist- 
ance against monotony as well as manual 
dexterity. Manual dexterity really means 
innate power to control and co-ordinate a 
number of different muscular movements 
of the hand. Differences in this innate con- 
trol makes one person “all thumbs” and 
another “neat fingered”. Both these quali- 
ties — suitable temperament and manual 
dexterity — can be assessed by means of 
special' mechaiucal appliances. But the use 
of mechanical appliances was restricted to 
dexterity tests only for the pmpose of this 
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selection. The temperament assessment was 
done during interview with the help of 
specially prepared interrogation. 

Two dexterity tests were devised, in each 
case using appliances to which all girls are 
normally familiar. One consisted simply of 
a piece of paper on which two zigzag lines 
were drawn side by side leaving a very nar- 
row space in between. The candidate was 
required to cut through this narrow space 
by means of a pair of scissors without touch- 
ing either of the lines. The time taken and 
the nature of movements of the hands and 
fingers were considered for assessment of 
dexterity. The second test correlated the 
actual job more closely. It consisted of a 
wooden tray on which two radio valve 
holders were fixed. On the base of each of 
these holders several small metal eyelets 
were attached. The test consisted in taking 
pieces of fine wires from an adjoining tray 
and passing them through and twisting them 
round the eyelets. The assessment was done 
in the same way as in the first test. 

All interviews are conducted by fixed ap- 
pointment thus eliminating long waiting 
which often spoils the success of many psy- 
chological tests, A most informal chat by 
the personnel manager soon overcomes the 
initial nervousness of the candidate and sets 
her at ease. She is then encouraged to talk 
and the interviewer only puts in a word or 
two here and there just to conduct the talk 
in a specific direction. This planned and 
conducted talk completely reveals the tem- 
perament and intelligence of the applicant. 
The information thus obtained is recorded 
on a special rating form. Then the candi- 
date is put through the tests described above 
and is only selected if she comes upto the 
standard in these tests. It might be interest- 
ing to note how far these tests have been 
found useful. One hundred and seventeen 
girls have been selected after tests and as an 
experiment a batch' of thirty have been en- 


gaged without tests. In the tested group 
the percentage of failure is nine per cent, 
whereas in the other group it is thirty per 
cent. This is only the percentage of failures; 
if to this is added the better efficiency of the 
tested group, the benefit derived by syste- 
matic selection is certainly considerable. 

The other most important duty a person- 
nel department has to undertake is the 
creation of good human relationship 
between management and workers and 
between workers and workers. Deficiency 
in this is manifested in extreme cases by 
strikes and hold ups and more often by the 
increase in the rate of absenteeism. The 
study of absenteeism is therefore the index 
of human relations in a factory. The rate 
of absenteeism in the National-Ekco has 
shown a steady decline in the last seven 
months. In August last, man-hours lost due 
to absenteeism was ninteen per cent of the 
total man-hours worked. Today it is four 
per cent only. 

How has this been achieved? Initial cor- 
rect placement in jobs, improvement in the 
working conditions and good efficient 
medical facilities are, of course, pre-requi-- 
sites. But unless the workers are given full 
opportunity to develop team spirit, job-in- 
terest and dignity in their work and unless 
they can give vent to their creative imagina- 
tion — ^good human relationship will not ex- 
ist. There is only one way of achieving this; 
through joint consultation. This has been 
provided by present day Joint Consultative 
Committee such as Works Committee, Pro- 
duction Committee, Safety Committee and 
Suggestion Committee. 

The National-Ekco started these Com- 
mittees as soon as the Personnel Depart- 
ment was set up. Works Committee was 
set up in August, It is composed of an equal 
number of representatives from the manage- 
ment and workers; workers representatives 
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bong elected by me workers thernselycs 
The Works Committee has an unlimited 
scope and can discuss anything affecting the 
factory and personnel with only one (^'cep- 
tion. No question relating to pay or incre- 
ment is allowed for discussion in this Com- 
mittee. How well the Committee is function- 
ing in the National-Ekco can be seen from 
the quotation given below from the minutes 
of one of the Works Committee meetings 
“Mr. Martin Fernandes, thereupon,- cxlii- 
bited sample components and narrated the 
difficulties which had been experienced in 
making and or assembling them, which is 
the direct cause of inadequate production. 
He made a number of practical suggestions 
for improvement and requested the manage- 
ment to take necessary action.” This para- 
graph is only one instance of many such 
where workers have shown interest in their 
work. 

Space will not permit me to discuss the 
functions of all the Committees and also 
other work of the Personnel Department. 
Each one of these committees has its merit 
and plays an important role towards better- 
ment of industrial relationship which is so 
necessary for efficient control of industry. 

After reading upto this point one might 
be tempted to say, “Yes, it all sounds good, 
but how much is the gain, in rupees, annas 
and pies. After all saving in rupees, annas 
and pies all that matters in industry.” The 
answer to this question is that the saving is 
substantial. 

The difference in the failure between two 
groups of selection is twenty-one per cent, 
which in a group of 117 is a saving of 
tliirty failures. Now supposing each of these 
thirty girls had worked for a month before 
they were detected as unfit, the total finan- 
cial loss would have been Rs. 85 X 30 = 
Rs. 2,550 (Rs. 85 being the average earning 
of an assembly ^rl). This total takes into 


account only the loss due to direct pay 
and not the loss due to lowered efficiency 
which surely would have been several times 
this sum. Saving on absenteeism is still more 
striking. The fifteen per cent improvement 
in absenteeism in a factoiy of 500 strength 
gives equal man-power saving of 15 X 5= 
75 everyday. Taking the average daily wage 
figure as Rs. 4/- per man (and each man 
produces twice his wage in production value 
which is a very conservative estimate) the 
total saving in production would not be less 
than Rs. 8 X 1^. 75=Rs. 600 per day. 

Most important of all however is the 
question of operation efficiency. It is gener- 
ally admitted that^ the present efficiency of 
the average Indian factory worker is less 
than half that of Western standards. In cases 
where time study is used a direct assessment 
of operator efficiency is possible and in the 
National-Ekco Factories this has sho\vn a 
marked improvement within the last six 
months. Even if an improvement of only 
ten per cent, in this factor is obtained, the 
actual saving in cost per cent, of production 
is several times the total cost of operating a 
Personnel Department. 

From this cursory survey of the seven 
months working of the Personnel Depart- 
ment of the National-Ekco Radio & Engi- 
neering Company, it will not be wrong to 
assume that the novel project undertaken 
by this small Tata concern is bearing fruit. 
The Department has fully justified the hopes 
cherished by the Company’s Director and 
General Manager, Mr. Howie at the time 
of its inception. We may conclude by saying 
that it is not impracticable to combine 
beneficially in small factories the medical 
department and a personnel department for 
the sake of economy. 

(By Dr. H. Mukerji, Reprinted from Tata 
Monthly Bulletin). 
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MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN LEPROSY 


LEPROSY ! A word which, despite the 
almost continuous propaganda of the past 
fifteen or more years, strike fear into the heart 
of man. So hysterical is the general public’s 
attitude towards leprosy — and this applies 
to all countries — that it only needs the an- 
nouncement of a new cure to set the press 
tapes ticking all over the world. I welcome 
the privilege and honour of speaking at the 
Bombay Presidency Women’s Council, for 
I firmly believe that it is the women of this 
land who can do more than any other single 
group to help us dispel the ignorance of 
leprosy — an ignorance which breeds fear, 
for what is not understood is feared, and fear 
results in a cruel and inhuman attitude to- 
wards the thing that is feared. 

Leprosy, unfortunately, has social impli- 
cations which are very far reaching. One 
only needs to remind oneself of the word 
“LEPER” to realise what social ostracism 
surrounds the disease, and in many ways 
the more enlightened the community the 
greater the social penalties placed on the 
person with leprosy. So great arc they 
that they lead to the hiding of the 
disease until infection of others has 
taken place and gross deformity “set in”, 
rendering the patient a still greater drag on 
society. One only needs to experience the 
methods an educated family adopts to hide 
the knowledge that they have a case of 
leprosy in their midst to be aware of the 
social implications. The fear of others know- 
ing is so great that younger members of the 
household are exposed to infection lest the 
very precautions, simple though they are, 
reveal the fact of the disease. Modem deve- 
lopments in many ways have increased this 
tendency to hide the disease and all kinds 
of devices are resorted to in order that the 
fact of treatment may be kept secret. 


Before, therefore, an account of modem 
developments in treatment and in research 
leading to alleviation of deformity can be 
given, it would be well to remind ourselves 
of a few fundamental observations concern- 
ing this disease. The basic cause of fear of 
leprosy is that leprosy in the days of long 
ago was confused with many other diseases. 
Religion decreed, and for excellent reasons, 
that if a person had a deforming, infective 
or disfiguring disease he should be separated 
from the rest of his fellowmen. The best 
illustration of this is seen in the attitude 
of the Jews. All persons were ceremonially 
and permanently unclean if a blemish which 
proved to be permanent was found on their 
skin. Such people were put without the 
camp of Israel and condemned to isolation. 
In the early days when diseases had not 
been differentiated, persons with infective, 
mutilating or disfiguring diseases came 
under the same sentence — “Unclean, im- 
clean, without the camp shall be their habit- 
ation.” These diseases which resulted in 
separation from the community were all 
grouped under the one name, which in the 
Hebrew was called" “Zarath”. When the 
Old Testament scriptures were translated 
this word unfortunately wsis rendered “Lep- 
ros)'”. Consequently there arose a fear and 
horror of the disease which was almost en- 
tirely unjustified and led to social implica- 
tions which resulted in untold suffering in 
the name of hygiene. This attitude was not 
confined to the Jewish race, for there is 
hardly a people which have had leprosy in 
their midst for centuries that do not prac- 
tise, wittingly or unwittingly, mental and, 
at times, physical cruelty on the unfortunate 
sufferer from leprosy. One only needs to 
refer to that detested word by which the 
sufferer is known — •“LEPER” — to realise the 
full force of this statement. Some of us 
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for many years have avoided the use of that 
wordj for it implies an insult to those whom 
we consider our friends and whoni to serve 
is a rare privilege granted only to a few. 
Recently, however, this word has been ban- 
ned by international consent and I trust that 
the word “LEPER” will speedily disappear, 
not only from our lay vocabulary but also 
from medical parlance, as surely as the 
words “consiunptive” and “lunatic” have 
fallen into disuse in connection with tuber- 
culosis and mental ill health. Leprosy being 
one of the earliest diseases known to man 
has come under condemnation in many faiths, 
not only because of its antiquity but because 
its insidious onset, its progressiveness and 
its final mutilation, combined with the fact 
that the patient seldom dies of the disease, 
has struck fear into the heart of man. 

This, then, is the background against 
which we have to consider our subject of 
to-day. As a result of the researches and 
pioneer work of many in the past, certain 
fundamental facts have been elucidated and 
the knowledge of these should help to dispel 
fear and engender a more reasonable atti- 
tude towards the disease and towards those 
who suffer from leprosy. I will enumerate 
the main facts which are now known: — 

1. All leprosy is not infective — ^probably 
only about 20% of all the cases in India 
are capable of transmitting the infection to 
healthy persons, particularly children. If a 
person is not infective, be he ever so muti- 
lated, he cannot pass the disease on to 
another. 

2. Leprosy is not a hereditary disease. 
There is no such thing as a leprosy taint. 

3. Leprosy is acquired most frequently 
in childhood by constant contact with an in- 
fective or open case. Adults are, generally 
speaking, non-susceptible to the disease. 
Even in the closest relationship of life, that 
of marriage, only in about 5% of instances 
will the healthy partner acquire the. disease. 


4. Many children recover spontaneously 
from leprosy before adult life is reached— i.c. 
in only a proportion of cases docs the dis- 
ease progress. It is the doctor’s task not only 
to diagnose leprosy but to give some estimate 
as to whether the person — be he child or ad- 
ult — ^is likely to progress to the more ad- 
vanced stages of the disease. 

5. The mutilations and deformities which 
are frequently seen are signs that the body 
is overcoming the disease and iii its grim 
fight with the invader has caused damage 
to vital structures such as nerves and, through 
nerves, to muscles. I would remind you that 
the tissues of the body are no strangers to a 
“scorched earth policy”. 

In the light, therefore, of the above facts, 
let us consider the modern developments of 
leprosy from the following points of view 
and relate our discussion to the social impli- 
cations of the problems which arise: — 

A. Advances in our knowledge of pre- 
vention, 

B. Advances in our knowledge of physio- 
therapy and orthopaedic surgery in 
relation to leprosy. 

C. Advances in our knowledge of 
therapy. 

D. Social implications and duties in 
relation to the above advances. 

A. Advances in our knowledge of preven- 
tion. 

I place this in the forefront because the 
fact remains that even with the advances in 
therapy, our treatment is not so sure of 
effecting a “cure” within so short a time 
that precautions as to infecting others can 
be given up in their entirety. There is much 
speculation as to the method by which 
leprosy is conveyed from the infected per- 
son to the healthy, but all our investigations 
indicate that normally the only factors that 
really matter in the spread of the disease 
are (i) age, (ii) infective case and (iii) con- 
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tact with healthy persons. There are other 
factors of subsidiary significance, but to 
mention them only detracts from the im- 
measurably more important part the above 
factors play in the acquirement of leprosy 
and unnecessarily complicates the preventive 
picture. 

If, then, the aim is to prevent infected 
people from coming into contact with healthy 
persons, particularly children, why not for- 
cibly isolate every infective case? Compul- 
sory isolation is impossible of enforcing in 
India — (i) Because early infective leprosy is 
easy to hide and by the time a case is dis- 
covered infection has already taken place, 
(ii) It is inhuman to isolate a person for life 
and make no provision for his family. It is 
a policy impossible of adoption and unrea- 
sonable in execution to separate a person for 
years from contact with the outside world, 
and it is ah inhumanity which is self-con- 
demnatory. The only justification for such 
a policy is when there are so few known in- 
fective cases of leprosy that it would be 
possible to isolate every case — then there 
would be some reason for compulsorily isolat- 
ing such persons, provided the families are 
cared for by a State subsidy and the patients 
are discharged as soon as possible after they 
are declared non-inf ective. (iii) Compulsory 
segregation is costly and results in expen- 
diture of money on a disease which is out 
of all proportion to its importance as a pub- 
lic health problem. Nevertheless, because 
leprosy is a communicable disease under 
certain conditions, it is necessary for some 
measure of isolation to be adopted if there 
is to be any hope of controlling leprosy with- 
in a measurable period of time. Segregation 
must, however, be only partial. Evidence 
of a fairly conclusive nature is forthcoming 
to show that by preventing night contact 
of infective cases with healthy people, parti- 
cularly children, there is a reasonable hope 
of controlling leprosy in a village community. 


Details from the Leprosy Preventive Unit 
some 20 miles from Chingleput support this. 
The social implication of this discovery is 
obvious. If, in addition to spending effort 
and time on trying to persuade Government 
to take the beggar case of leprosy off the 
streets of Bombay, energy was directed to- 
wards the education of the public in the 
modern preventive approach to the problem 
of leprosy, we should be nearer the solution 
of this problem. If the Bombay Presidency 
Women’s Council persuaded women to 
preach — in season and out of season — the 
following simple principles, a great. advance 
towards the control of leprosy would be 
made in the State: — 

(i) If a person has leprosy it is essential 
to find out whether he is infective or not. 

(ii) If he is shown to be infective, the 
patient should strictly observe the following 
precautions: — 

(a) Keep apart from children — this is a 
self-discipline that every infective case must 
learn. 

(b) Keep all personal utensils apart — 
sleeping, washing, eating. 

(c) Sleep apart from the family and in 
a separate room. 

In villages in India these conditions can 
be achieved by erecting separate huts out- 
side the village linked up with a treatment 
centre where there is a resident doctor to 
care for the cases. Propaganda is then under- 
taken to persuade the infective case to sleep 
apart from his family. As has been stated, 
this method is already proving successful, 
for in the villages in the Chingleput district 
where there is a night segregation unit the 
incidence of leprosy has very markedly 
diminished over the past ten years; whereas 
in another village, where nothing has been 
done and the popultation is relatively static, 
the increase in the disease is now times 
that of ten years ago! In towns, night segre- 
gation is much more difficult, but if friend- 
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ship leagues were fohned and the problem 
of leprosy brought out into the healthy light 
of day, the social welfare and voluntary 
worker, by befriending the household in 
which there is leprosy, could do an inesti- 
mable service in hastening the day when 
leprosy was controlled. It would then only 
be a matter of time before it was finally 
eliminated. 

B. Advances in our knowledge of Physio- 
therapy and Orthopaedic Surgery in 
relation to leprosy. 

To-day, when there is so much written 
about the “cure” of leprosy and so much 
expectation abroad concerning the new 
Sulphone therapy, I must rerrund my audi- 
ence that to raise hopes with Sulphone 
therapy when there is irretrievable nerve 
damage is a refinement of mental torture 
which a physician can unconsciously inflict 
on his patient in his over-anxiety to give 
him the latest remedy. Let me also remind 
you that only a comparatively small propor- 
tion, taking the whole leprosy population, 
can benefit by Sulphone therapy. In the 
first place, sulphones are the drug of choice 
in the lepromatous (infective) cases of 
leprosy and over 80% of all cases in this 
country have that type of leprosy which 
tends to deform and multilate and may not 
be infectious. Further, of the infectious 
cases a large proportion show nerve damage 
which will ultimately result in gross defor- 
mity. This does not respond to specific 
therapy and will only yield to intelligent 
physiotherapeutic and orthopaedic measures. 

During the last two years intensive study 
of the orthopaedic aspects of leprosy has 
been undertaken both at the Government 
Lady Willingdon Leprosy Sanatorium, 
Ghingleput and at the Christian Medical 
College, Vellore. These studies are opening 
up an entirely new approach to the leprosy 
problem and give hope that those who sho\y 
early deformity can be relieved and those 


who have advanced deformity can be so 
treated that they can regain function of 
their limbs to a large extent. I believe that 
through the excellent work of the ladies of 
Bombay much attention is now being given 
to physiotherapy and occupational therapy. 
If there is available a trained physiotherapist 
who could be spared to work in the field of 
leprosy, I am certain that she would find a 
sphere of interest which would not only lead 
to original discoveries but would bring as 
great, if not greater relief from suffering 
than that brought about by the Sulphone 
drugs. I myself would be happy to give such 
a person facilities to do her work so that 
after working under the visiting Orthopaedic 
Surgeon at Ghingleput she could return and 
bring relief, healing and peace of mind to 
the many sufferers in this State who have 
lost all hope — ^for they have found that the 
new drugs can benefit the active and infec- 
tive cases very greatly, but make not one 
iota of difference to those who have defor- 
mities or who are threatened with paralysis. 
Here lies a challenge to all those of good- 
will, for to relieve this suffering is to take 
a mighty burden off a group of persons who 
are indeed in the valley of despair. 

C. Advances in our knowledge of therapy. 

All who are familiar with the history of 
leprosy are aware that almost every year some 
outstanding claim is made for this or that 
drug in the treatment of leprosy. Unfortu- 
nately, if enough publicity is given to such 
claims the news travels round the world and 
great hopes are raised, all too frequently to 
be shattered in a few years in the light of 
further experience. The Chaulmoogra, or 
more correctly Hydnocarpus treatment of 
leprosy was rediscovered and popularised 
some thirty years ago and still remains, if 
applied adequately and effectively,^ despite 
adverse criticism, the treatment of choice in 
a large number of cases. It is true, however, 
to state that the proper administration of the 
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hydnocarpus preparations involves painful 
injections. The results frequently are un- 
certain and the relapse rate too high to give 
the physician any real peace of mind. In 
view of this fact and because of recent 
statements of the astounding efficacy of a 
drug named Diamino-diphenylsulphonCj it 
might be well to attempt to evaluate the 
claims of this new treatment, for to those 
who long for relief from the bondage of this 
disease a new cure comes as a ray of hope 
into the darkness of their night. 

I cannot at the time at my disposal in- 
clude a critical appraisement of the Hydno- 
carpus (Ghaulmoogra) therapy, but it should 
be emphasised that until more knowledge 
of the new Sulphone drug — using that name 
to cover the parent substance Diamino-dip- 
henylsulphone as well as derivatives such as 
Promin, Diasone, Sulphetrone etc. — ^is ac- 
quired and until these drugs are cheaper 
hydnocarpus therapy, adequately applied 
and intensively given, cannot be discarded 
for many types of leprosy. 

The history of the new drug for leprosy 
goes back some forty or more years. In the 
year 1908 a new substance was discovered 
by the Germans which was a bi-product of 
the dye industry and was named Diamino- 
diphenylsulphone. This substance caused no 
interest until about thirty years later when 
chemists and bacteriologists renewed their 
search for drugs which would kill bacilli in 
the system and the science of chemo-therapy 
began to pass from its infancy to full adult 
life. British workers discovered in 1937 that 
Diamino-diphenylsulphone had the power 
of killing septic organisms. This discovery 
was made before the Sulphonamides had 
been isolated. Unfortunately, when this 
drug was used, the earlier workers found 
that it caused such serious toxic effects that 
it had to’ be discarded. Because of the extra- 
ordinary power Diamino-diphenylsulphone 
(DDS for short) had to kill disease-produc- 


ing bacilli, it was natural that the attention 
of research workers should turn to tubercu- 
losis — that other great scourge of mankind. 
An American pharmaceutical firm manu- 
factured the first derivative of DDS which 
was capable of injection without serious toxic 
effects and reports were soon’ published of 
the efficacy of this substance in arresting the 
progress of tuberculosis in animals. Because 
of the similarity of the two diseases — leprosy 
and tuberculosis — it was not long before this 
new drug was tried out in leprosy. It was 
found that the drug, had a very marked effect 
on advanced leprosy, especially ia the nodu- 
lar variety. As a result of dramatic improve- 
ment, articles began to appear in the medi- 
cal press and the news was taken up by the 
lay press. These reports speedily gave rise 
to the conviction that at long last leprosy 
could be certainly cured by these new and 
powerful remedies. 

In evaluating the results of treatment it 
is necessary to define the basis upon which 
a cure is judged. In this connection it must 
be pointed out that certain types of leprosy, 
as already indicated, show a great tendency 
to spontaneous healing and therefore in 
judging the value of a cure, these cases, and 
cases in which it is difficult or impossible 
to assess results, must be rigidly excluded 
from any reports of “cure” in leprosy. The 
criteria for deciding that a drug is effective 
in leprosy should be as follows: — 

(i) The drug must render the patient 
non-infective within a reasonable 
period of time (2-5 years) and the 
patient should be free from relapse 
over at least a five-year period. 

{«) The drug must be (a) relatively 
cheap, (b) non-toxic and (c) easy 
of administration. 

In the light of the above tests, Sulphone 
therapy can be reviewed. 

(i) It is true that the Sulphone prepara- 
tions — ^be they Promin, Sulphetrone, Diason? 
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or the parent substance DDS — ^will render 
a considerable proportion of cases negative 
within a 2-5 year period. The exact per- 
centage is still unknown, but it is very much 
higher than with the older Hydnocarpus 
preparations. It should be mentioned that 
when the “Sulphones” are administered, a 
significant number of cases pass through 
bouts of reaction, sometimes severe, before 
improvement definitely sets in. The remark- 
able fact appears that in comparison with 
the standard Hydnocarpus treatment, the 
later stages of the disease (in the infective 
form) may respond to Sulphone drugs better 
than the earlier cases. Evidence at the Gov- 
ernment Lady Willingdon Leprosy Sana- 
torium, Chingleput, shows that in the early 
stages Hydnocarpus therapy, properly ap- 
plied, is as effective as Sulphone therapy, 
Hydnocarpus therapy, however, is more 
painful and more tedious to administer. In 
the later stages of the disease the “Sul- 
phones” have a remarkable effect in clearing 
up signs of leprosy, but unfortunately, while 
a patient may look very much better, the 
bacilli in the skin take a long time to dis- 
appear — so long in some cases that one 
speculates as to whether this will ever take 
place. While, therefore, the Sulphones may 
be curative in a considerable proportion of 
cases, in others they may be suppressive and 
never render the patient free from infec- 
tion. Whether relapses occur on any large 
scale is yet unknown, but so far no cases of 
relapse have yet been reported in patient 
rendered negative by Sulphon therapy. 

(ii) If a drug is to be universally used 
in the treatment of leprosy it must be; 

(a) Relatively cheap. Apart from oral 
admimstration of the parent substance DSS, 
all Sulphone drugs given by mouth are exces’ 
^vely ex-pensive, costing from Rs. 200 to 
fe. 500 to treat one patient for one year. 
The most convenient form, from the point 
0 view of expense, is an aqueous salution 


of one of the Sulphone derivatives. The 
work in Madras has demonstrated that the 
cost in this way has been reduced to Rs. 30/- 
per annum per case. The only reason why 
this drug is not used more extensively is 
because the present policy of restriction of 
imports make it impossible to import suffi- 
cient quantities into the country. 

(b) No 7 i-toxic. Judged by this criteria, 
DDS cannot be considered at present as the 
most suitable Sulphone to administer. It is 
true that there is a much smaller tendency 
to produce serious toxic results if dosages of 
less than 1.5 grammes a week are given. In- 
jections of DDS suspended in an oily medium 
are being given in Chingleput, but the pre- 
paration of this is tedious and steps roust be 
taken to ensure tliat the right dosage is 
administered. Recent reports have indicated 
that DDS given by mouth in relatively small 
dosages is largely free from toxicity, but to 
organise treatment on a large scale, based 
on tablets given daily, is an obvious diffi- 
culty because if patients do not follow in- 
structions implicitly dangerous complications 
may arise. Experiments are being under- 
taken to see whether some of these defects 
can be remedied, but until this obvious, draw- 
back is overcome DDS is considered unsafe 
except when given under strictly controlled 
conditions. 

(c) Ease of administration. While oily 
emulsions or suspensions of the Sulphone 
preparations are- in many ways to be pre- 
ferred, until the mechanical difficulty of in- 
jecting the relatively large quantities needed 
for effective therapeutic action is overcome, 
these also are not possible to use on a large 
scale. 

It will be seen, therefore, that while con- 
siderable advance has been made in Sul- 
phone therapy, the time has not yet come 
to .state that this or that Sulphone prepara- 
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tion is the drug of choice. It may be said 
that therapeutic research is being done in 
India under strictly controlled conditions 
and is not behind that of other countries. 
If import restrictions were eased it would be 
possible to recommend a safe and reasonably 
effective Sulphone preparation for general 
use, but so long as supplies are limited as a 
result of currency difficulties, widespread 
publicity will only raise hopes which are not 
possible of fulfilment. 


Research workers in India are constantly 
working at the therapeutic problem of lep- 
rosy, and all drugs — ^be they Western or 
Eastern in origin — ^which give the slightest 
hope of success are tried. It is therefore en- 
couraging to know that workers in India are 
in no way behind their colleagues in research 
in the modem therapy of leprosy and it is 
sincerely hoped that ere long the therapeutic 
battle against this age-long disease will have 
been won. 


Dr. Gardner Murphy,* 
sultant on the study of Group Tensions, 
undertaken by the Government of India, was 
on a visit to Bombay in September 1950. 
As the Tata Institute of Social Sciences is 
actively co-operating in the project, he was 
invited to address its students and staff on 
“The Problem of Social Integration”. 
Dr. Murphy readily agreed and visited the 
Institute on Monday, September 11, 1950. 

In the course of his address. Dr. Murphy 
observed that, in the beginning, all life was 
undifferentiated and formless. It was in a 
diffused or global state. This was followed 
by friction or collision, causing differen- 
tiation. In this stage started the discrimina- 
tion of sex, age, skills. When these differen- 
tiated parts became interrelated, there emer- 
ged the third stage of integration in the 
human body, in the society and in the 
nation. Therefore, integration without 
differentiation was bound to fail. Hence no 
attempt should be made at integration in 
the global or undifferentiated state. 


Continuing his main thesis. Dr. Murphy 
said that all integration was not necessarily 
good, just as all differentiation was not neces- 
sarily bad. Respect for and treatment of 
men must be personalistic. Each individual 
has a definite personality and that has to 
be respected. In the United States, there is 
integration going on of different industrial 
units. But this is being achieved for purposes 
of efficient economic exploitation, which is 
not a healthy feature or development. 
Dr. Murphy felt that, if this integration had 
instead been directed towards the goal of 
achieving co-operation, it would be accom- 
plishing more healthy social results. 

If there is to be integration of human 
family, it will not come by saying that there 
should be inter-racial or international mix- 
up. This should be attained by a gradual 
democratising process. Frank recogmtion of 
differences and welcoming contribution by 
different or dissentient elements without 
enforced leadership from above is likely to 
bring about better results for humanity. 


*Dr. Gardner Murphy, an internationally reputed psychologist, is Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Psychology in the City College, New York (where ne^ly 
35,000 students receive their education) . In 1938, he was elected President of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, and in 1943, of the American _ Psyphological 
Association. Among the books he has written, the most well-known are: A Historical 
duction to Modern Psychology^ Experimental Social Psychology (with T. M. Newcomb), 
General Psychology, Public Opinion and the Individual (with R. Likart), Personality and 
Human Nature and Enduring Peace. vr i j 

Before joining the City College, Dr. Murphy taught in the Harvard, Ymc and 
Columbia IJniversitie?. He wgs a recipient of the Butler Medal of Cplximbia University. 


DR. GARDNER MURPHY AT THE INSTITUTE 
UNESCO Con- 
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In the West, education is being used for 
promoting competitive spirit in the mind of 
man. This is very undesirable as it has been 
the root cause of so much social destruction 
in the recent past. Education should, on the 
other hand, become a medium for fostering 
a co-operative spirit in man. Dr. Murphy, 
in conclusion, expressed the hope that India 
would so model her educational system as 
not to promote the destructive spirit of 
competition but to create and encourage a 
co-operative sense among her citizens. 


At the end, there was a discussion in 
which both students and staff took part. 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Director of the 
Institute, was in the Chair. 

On Wednesday, 13th September 1950 at 
6 p.m., the Trustees, Members of the Govern- 
ing Board and Faculty of the Institute gave 
a reception at the Taj Mahal Hotel, in 
honour of Dr. Murphy, when there was an 
informal discussion among those present on 
various problems. 


DR. P. H. PRABHU 


Dr. Pandharinath Prabhu who was Hono- 
rary Reader with us since February last 
has now joined the Faculty as Reader in 
Industrial Psychology and Research Methods 
as from June 1950. Dr. Prabhu took his 
B. A. Hons, with Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy from the University of Bombay in 
1930, LL.B. in 1933, and Ph. D. in 1937 
with a thesis on the Psychology of Hindu 
Social Institutions from the same University. 
He was a Research Scholar and later Re- 
search Fellow in the University. Dr. Prabhu’s 
book on the Psychology of Hindu Social 
Institutions is very highly spoken of by the 
press and scholars in India and abroad. 
It is considered as a standard work on the 
subject and is used as a text book for M. A. 
in many Indian Universities. He has also , 
published over twelve monographs and 
papers on socio- psychological subjects. 

Since 1938, Dr. Prabhu has been teaching 
Psychology and Sociology in the University 
of Bombay. In 1939 he was selected by the 
Syndicate of the University of Bombay 
to officiate as University Lecturer in 
Sociology during the absence of the 
University Professor. He was also the Maha- 


raja Sayaji Rao Lecturer for 1942, at the 
invitation of Baroda Government. 

Three years ago. Dr. Prabhu was selected 
by the Overseas Scholarship Committee of 
the Government (Public Service Commis- 
sion jointly with a Committee of Experts) 
to hold their Foreign scholarship for two 
years for advanced studies in Applied Psy- 
chology and Research Techniques, and was 
sent to U.S.A., and to Cambridge (England) 
and. France. While in the U.S.A., he was, 
in recognition of his scholastic achievement, 
awarded the status of an Honorary Visiting 
Scholar in Columbia University and in the 
University of Pennsylvania (by invitation) 
in their Departments of Psychology, and of 
an Honorary Fellow in the University of 
Minnesota. He worked under Professors 
Gardner Murphy, T. M. Nevicomb, Rensis 
Likert, D. Katz, M. S. Viteles, and Sir 
Frederick Bartlett. He was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, an "Active” Member (i.e. Glass I) of 
the American Sociological Society, and an 
“Active” member of the International Con- 
gress of Psychotechnology. 
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FAMILY WELFARE AGENCY, BOMBAY 


Some time ago, a few enthusiastic pro- 
fessional social workers met to discuss the 
feasibility of starting a Family Welfare 
Agency in Bombay. It was felt that in a 
big city like Bombay, family problems were 
acute and complicated due to various rea- 
sons. It was thought that social scientists 
should tackle the problem of family living, 
considering family life as the cornerstone 
of a good society. Steps were taken in this 
direction and a preliminary Committee was 
formed to do the spade work. 

With the financial help of the N.M. Wadia 
Charities and the American Woman’s Club, 
the Agency was brought into being on 1st 
May 1950, and Miss Usha Rani Kanal, a 
graduate of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, was appointed Family Case Worker. 
Lady Jehangir and Dr. K. S. Mhaskar of 
the Bombay Mothers and Children’s Welfare 
Society, kindly agreed to allow the Agency 
to have its office at their Society’s premises 
at Delisle Road, Bombay. Recently the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Trust sanctioned a munificent 
donation of Rs. 3,000/- towards the Agency 
which has greatly facilitated its work. 

The Agency acts as a counselling body to 
the public. In most cases an individual in a 
family or the family as the unit is able to 
handle adequately certain problems. But 
there are those which cannot be dealt with 


satisfactorily without some assistance. Thiy 
may be so overwhelmed by special problems 
that they cannot think through and arrive at 
an adequate solution. It is in such cases 
that the need for a Family Welfare Agency 
is felt. Sometimes financial and material 
assistance is ^ also needed along with the 
skilled counsel. The Agency will, we hope, 
be in coming years of immense help in 
counselling on problems of family relation- 
ships, marital adjustments, financial and 
vocational planning, or for working out 
parent-child or employer-employee relation- 
ship and so forth. 

Though it is true that, in a city like 
Bombay, there are scores of urgent and 
pressing social problems, yet the importance 
of the need for a Family Welfare Agency 
cannot be minimised. The problem of 
family welfare is very vital to our society. 
When problems are treated at the family 
level, many of their offshoots like juvenile 
delinquency, adult crime, alcoholism, un- 
married motherhood, are tackled indirectly. 

The Tata Institute of Social Sciences has 
a specialisation course in Family and Child 
Welfare and the Family Welfare Agency 
which is worked on moderen lines will 
provide a good field work centre for practical 
training in this branch of social work. 


ALUMNI NEWS. 


New Executive Committee : — At this 
year’s Annual General Meeting of the 
Alumni Association, Dr. Miss Penn Vakharia 
was elected President. Subseqently, the 
following persons were elected as office- 
bearers: — 

T. L. Kochavara Vice President 

K. A. Zackariah Treasurer 

Miss Freny Gandhi “1 r . . „ 

c > Joint Secretaries 


Other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are Miss S. F. Dastur, Mrs. R. Shroff, 
Miss Sheroo Mehta, N. F. Kaikobad and 
S. D. Gokhale. Mrs. Indira Renu was co- 
opted on the Committee for the purpose of 
conducting the study circle on child welfare. 

The first task of the Committee is to 
keep an up-to-date list of names and address- 
es of all the alumni. It is found that some 
of them are forgotten and a few prefer to 
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remain unknown. So, the alumni are re- 
quested to assist the Committee in this 
matter. A campaign for collecting member- 
ship fees has already been undertaken by 
Miss Dastur and others. 

As it is felt there is a need for helping 
some of the alumni in securing suitable jobs, 
the Executive Committee is exploring the 
possibility of starting an employment bureau 
in collaboration with the Institute. Some 
preliminary work has already been done in 
this connection. 

Resignation of the President: — ^The Pre- 
sident tendered her resignation within a 
few months after her election to this high 
office, as she was required to leave Bombay 
to take up the post of the Head of the 
Baroda School of Social Work, M. S. Univer- 
sity, Baroda. However, Miss Vakharia is 
keeping in touch with the activities of the 
Association. The Vice-President, Mr, Kocha- 
vara, is now carrying on the duties of the 
President. 

United Nations Fellows: — ^John Barnabas, 
Assistant Secretary, Prohibition Board, 
Bombay, is observing Public Recreational 
Systems and Welfare Administration in the 
U. S. A. 

2. P. R. Rao, Governor, Borstal School, 
Dharwar, (Bombay), left for the U, S. A, 
for observation study in the field of rehabili- 
tation of offenders. 

3. K. Paul, Field Work Supervisor, 
Delhi School of Social Work, is observing 
field work arrangements and supervision 
in the American Schools of Social Work. 

4. Mr. T. Edward has left for Europe for 
observation study of labour conditions on the 
continent. 

5. Miss Kokila Doraswamy has left for 
Europe to observe Child Welfare arrange- 
ments on the continent. 

Picnic:— In the month of April, a picnic 
was arranged at Manori Island, when several 

12 


alumni and some of the staff members of the 
Institute participated. Swimming was one 
of the most important items on the 
programme. 

Farewell JParty: — Chatterji, Executive 
Secretary, Indian Conference of Social Work, 
was given a send-off by the Alumm Associa- 
tion in the month of June, prior to his 
departure for Paris to represent the Con- 
ference at the International Conference ■ of 
Social Work. 

Social: — In the month of August, we had 
arranged a social to welcome the new batch 
of students of the Institute. The other 
students and the staff also were invited. It 
was a gay function enjoyed by one and all. 
Sorry for those who missed it. 

Rest of the News: — Our Treasurer has 
been elected as one of the members of the 
Board of Directors of the Y, M. C. A. 

Miss Batliwala has received her Master’s 
degree in Social Work from Smith College 
in the U. S. A. 

Miss S. F. Dastur and Mr. V. R. Balcta- 
vatsalam left for England in September for 
higher stdudies in Social Work. 

Late Miss P. F. Ginwala: — N condolence 
meeting in memory of late Miss Ginwala 
was held in the first week of September at 
the Y. M. C. A. Some of the alumni who 
had gathered on the occasion paid tribute 
to the selfless and outstanding work done 
by Miss Ginwala in her home town of 
Broach. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Tenth Convocation of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Andheri, Bombay, 
will be held on 3rd December, 1950 at 5.30 
p.m. at the Institute’s premises. The Hon’ble 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Minister for Health, 
Government of India, has kindly consented 
to deliver the address. Dr. John Matthaf. 
a Trustee of the Institute, will preside on 
the occasion, 
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TATA INSTITUTE NOTES 
Class of 1950-52 


1. el Arculli (Mrs.) V. L., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1942 
Poona, Bombay State. 

2. Birjay, R. M. 

B. A., Mysore University, 1949 
Bangalore, Mysore State. 

3. GaUa, V. K. 

B. A., Agra University, 1946 
LL. B., Nagpur University, 1948 
Jodhpur, Rajasthan State. 

4. Deshpande, S. P., 

B. Sc., Nagpur University, 1942 
M. Sc., „ „ 1944 

Buldana, Madhya Pradesh. 

5. Dube, D., 

B. Com., Rajputana University 1948 
M. A., Agra University, 1950 
Harsud, Madhya Pradesh. 

6. Gangrade, K. D., 

B. Com., Agra University, 1948 
M. A. „ „ 1950 

Indore, Madhyabharat, 

7. Govind (Miss) G., 

B. A., Allahabad University, 1948 
M. A., „ „ 1950 

Gorakhpur, Uttar Pradesh. 

8. Hathi (Miss) A. R., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1950 

Bombay City. 

9. Iraqi, F. R., 

B. A., Agra University, 1950 

Azamgarh, Uttar Pradesh. 

10. Iyer (Miss) N. K. M., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1950 

Bombay City. 

11. Jalnawalla (Miss) R. J., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1950 

Bombay City. 

12. Kamra, M., 

B. A., Punjab University, 1946 

Bombay City. 


13. Karunakaran, T. K., 

B. A., Travancore University, 1949 
Trivandrum, Travancore-Cochin State. 

14. Kittur (Miss) P. N., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1941 
B. T., „ „ 1944 

Bombay City. 

15. Krishnarao, G. P., 

B. Sc., Mysore University, 1948 

Holenarasipur, Mysore State. 

16. Krishnaswami (Mrs.) S. P., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1950 

Bombay City. 

17. Nair, P. G., 

B. Sc., Tranvancore University, 1944 
Kayamkulam, Travancore-Cochin State. 

18. Padaliya, G. L., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1940 

Pancli Moti, Saurashira. 

19. Patrudu, P. V. S., 

B. A., Andhra University, 1946 

Vizagapatam, Madras State. 

20. Pillai, M. A., 

B. A., Allahabad University, 1948 
Akola, Vindhya Pradesh. 

21. Rai (Miss) S., 

B. A., Punjab University, 1949 

Amritsar, E. Punjab. 

22. Rawat, M. S., 

B. A., Agra University, 1950 

Garhwal, Uttar Pradesh. 

23. Sahoo, S., 

B. A. (Plons.) Utkal University, 1949 
Sambalpur, Orissa State. 

24. Sivaraj, C. M., 

B. A., Nagpur University, 1946 

Secunderabad, Hyderabad State. 

25. Srivastava (Miss) P., 

B. A., Agra University, 1949 

Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh, 
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26. Sultana (Miss) A., 

B. A., Osmania University, 1948 

Aurangabad, Hyderabad State. 

27. Surti (Miss) T. E., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1944 

Bombay City. 

23. Tungare, S. G., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1946 

M. A., „ „ , 1949 

Kalyan, Bombay State. 


29. Udani (Miss) N. A., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1945 

M. A., „ „ , 1949 

Rajkot, Saurashtra. 

30. TJpadhyaya (Miss) S. G., 

B. A., Bombay University, 1950 

Sisodra, Bombay State. 

31. Vashi, T. B., 

B. A., (Hons.), Poona University, 1949 
Surat, Bombay State. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Among the Qonds of Adilabad by P. Sethu- 
madava Rao. (Jai Hind Printing Press, 
Narayanguda, Hyderabad ( Deccan ), 
pp, 94. Rs. 2'8'0.) 

Amongst the many problems brought to 
the fore by the advent of Freedom is the 
problem of aborigines. India has nearly 
25 million aborigines living in their well 
organised communities in the central belt 
from Arravalli to Assam. ' Compared to the 
needs -of the problem India has few Anthro- 
pologists who have done extensive field 
research which can throw adequate light on 
the life and customs of these people who 
have already crossed the threshold of primi- 
tivism and who are being assimilated into 
the large life and culture of India. 

Mr, P. Sethumadhava Rao of the Allaha- 
bad University who is now in the Hyderabad 
administration has brought out a very 
useful study of the Gonds of Adilabad. The 


White Collar Crime by Sutherland, Edwin 

H, (New York, The Dryden Press, 1949.) 

Prof. Sutherland’s study presents ample 
evidence that persons of the upper socio- 
economic class commit serious crimes. But 
his efforts to include these crimes within 
the scope of criminal behaviour and to 
present hypotheses that may explain all 
criminal behaviour have not produced 
positive results. He has, however, devoted 
considerable attention to prove that white 
collar crimes cannot be explained in terms 
of personal and social pathologies and to 
apply the hypotheses of differential associa- 
tion and social disorganisation to white 
collar crimes. 

^‘JVhy’’ and not "How ”: — ^Eight years 
have now passed since the first complete 
portrayal of white collar crime appeared 


Gonds, before the advent of the Rajputs, 
were one of the most important ruling 
tribes of Central India. Mr. Rao’s study 
of social life amongst the Gonds is interest- 
ing. He has collected the few evidences 
of history of the Gonds for nearly a thousand 
years. For the purpose of his research 
Mr. Rao has selected a few important 
ethnie data for study and he throws some 
light on the names of persons and villages 
amongst the Gonds, the work of the Gond 
Bards called Pradhans and some of the 
myths and legends of Gondavans, Coming 
to present times Mr. Rao studies the 
difficult land problems of the Gonds and 
discusses the recent methods of aboriginal 
rehabilitation. 

This small book is a useful source cf 
information on some aspects of tribal life 
for those who are interested in the aboriginal 
problem. 

B. H. M. 


in the pages of the American Sociological 
Review in the form of an article by Prof. 
Sutherland. Tannenbaum, Barnes and 
Teeters, Taft and a few others have pointed 
out again and again that our traditional 
views about crime and its sociological and 
psychological causes are bound to be biassed 
so long as white collar crime is excluded 
from the picture. Efforts have been made 
to point out that white collar crimes are 
inflicting greater damage to society than 
crimes committed by members of the lower 
economic class. But all these efforts have 
only proved just “how” white collar crimes 
are committed and not “why” people commit 
crimes — both white collar and other. Ex- 
planation of the manner in which people 
come to know of and practise the techmques 
of white collar crime does not take us 
nearer its genesis. 
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Differential Implementation: — The con- 
cept of differential implementation sounds 
more like a modified form of the benefit 
of clergy. Perhaps, we may be able to 
explain this change from the benefit of 
clergy to the modern differential implemen- 
tation if we take into consideration the 
declining status of ecclesiastical groups as 
against the increasing and significant role 
played by professional and business groups 
in modern society who possess not only social 
prestige but also political influence. 

When we look into the history of the miti- 
gation of punishment, we find a progressive 
softening of our attitude towards the ordinary 
criminal and also a progressive but feeble 
stiffening of our attitude towards the white 
collar criminal. We are not interested in 
nunishing the white collar criminal but we 
are definitely interested in the treatment 
of the problem presented by him. This 
can be accomplished best by not subjecting 
him to punitive measures. The solution of 
the crime problem will be more difficult 
if we lower the status of the white collar 
criminal to that of the ordinary criminal. 
On the other hand, there is sufficient reason 
to believe that the crime problem can be 
tackled better if we raise the status of the 
ordinary criminal to that of the white collar 
criminal. The present trend in the field 
of criminal justice and correctional admini- 
stration indicates that such differences may 
disappear in course of time. 

Legal history and white collar crime . — 
Is it possible to bring into operation effective 
and appropriate legal machinery to deal 
with this type of anti-social behaviour? Is 
it possible to overcome the resistance offered 
by vested interests to prevent the effective 
enforcement of law? 

Legislators have not always grasped suffi- 
ciently the danger involved in this type of 
offensive. Even today legal definitions of 
white collar crime have not reached full 


maturity. The social and economic philo- 
sophy of the laissez faire age have retarded 
its evolution, but we need not go far back 
into legal history to find instances where 
recourse to civil action was suggested as 
a remedy to damage resulting from private 
cheating. 

It is true that laws alvvays get out of 
date and do not satisfy the needs of the 
times. They do not closely follow changes 
in institutions. The white collar criminal 
is taking advantage of this lag and he has 
always remained ahead of the law maker 
by a respectable distance. On the other 
hand, the existence of white collar crime 
may be an index of the failure of society 
to stamp out such practices by legal methods. 

In this connection, it is worthwhile to 
consider the problem presented by profes- 
sional advisors such as lawyers and accoun- 
tants who receive only their usual fees but 
without whose help white collar crimes 
would not have been committed. 

Attitude of society : — ^The future of the 
crime problem is dependent on the attitude 
of the society towards white collar crime. 
Apart from the higher financial losses in- 
volved, white collar crimes inflict great 
damage on public morale. Whenever a 
traditional form of crime threatened society, 
the community used to mobilise under the 
leadership of men of the upper socio-eco- 
nomic class. But in chalking out an effective 
plan to fight white collar crime, leadership 
is conspicuous by its absence. Members 
, of the upper classes are reluctant to attack 
their own friends even if the former have 
nothing to do with white collar crimes. 

Effective administration of justice depends 
upon the basic social structure within which 
it operates, for law cannot function without 
the support of a vital part of the community. 
It is for society to decide which all “values” 
it should uphold and how these “valu«” 
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should be protected. Legal machinery 
designed to deal with large scale social and 
economic issues cannot be a vital force if 
it is not supported by society. 

V/hat is the remedy? The values and 
successes of a study in the field of crimino- 
logy may be judged in terms of the 
contribution it makes to the diagnosis, 
treatment and control of criminal behaviour. 
It is true that motives for illegal personal 
gain too often find confirmation in practices 
of some persons of accepted social position. 
It is also true that white collar criminals, 
as a rule, are not amenable to treatment 
now available in our correctional institutions. 


To state differently, our institutions arc not 
equipped to deal with the white collar 
criminal who is not likely to co-operate 
with treatment measures. We can justify 
the institutionalisation of the white collar 
criminal only in terms of protective custody 
and not treatment. Prof. Sutherland should 
have offered suggestions in this area as to 
how to deal with the white collar criminal. 
We are aware of the problem for too long 
a period. The time has come to ask for 
remedies. Otherwise, new concepts will only 
help in reforming the criminologist and not 
the criminal. 

J. J. Panakal. 


Crime and the Mind, An Outline of Psychi- 
atric Criminology by Bromberg, Walter 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1948.) 

On the basis of his intimate professional 
contact with criminal offenders which has 
provided ample clinical data, Dr. Bromberg 
has built up this dissertation on the dynamics 
of antisocial behaviour. 

Change in social attitudes towards the 
criminal: — Prior to the elaboration of the 
doctrine of determinism, criminal offenders 
^vere exposed to every manner of retributive 
treatment proceeding from the largely dis- 
credited theory that people are creatures 
of free will. The concept of complete free 
will and its punitive corollary have been 
repudiated and we are beginning to accept 
that punishment for its own sake arranged 
to fit the crime serves no other useful 
purpose than to provide a convenient outlet 
for man’s instinctual aggressive impulses in 
respect to his non-conforming fellowmen. 

Psychiatry in courts of law: — “What 
mental hygiene has done in preparing a 
psychological environment for the under- 
standing and treatment of the mentally ill, 


psychiatry can dp for the criminal,” says 
Dr. Bromberg. Psychiatry should play a 
greater contributory role in the guilt finding 
function of treatment processes. The archaic 
inile that only those offenders are deemed 
legally not responsible for their criminal 
behaviour who are unaware of the “nature 
and quality” of their acts, or who cannot 
distinguish between “right and wrong” 
should be abolished. 

Psychiatry has long since abandoned the 
notion that responsibility for behaviour rests 
solely upon one’s capacity to understand 
but upon the ability to act upon one’s 
understanding, and this ability is influenced 
considerably by experience. Yet, the right- 
and-wrong test has given rise to legal 
absurdities that collide with scientific tmth. 
“That cannot be responsibility in fact which 
is lack of responsibility in science. That 
cannot be health in la^v which is not health 
in science.” Dr. Bromberg’s arguments 
point the way towards the formulation of 
programmes which can bring the laws in 
closer apposition with scientific, knowledge 
of the individual and toward the goal , of 
treatment for illness, 
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Freudian interpretation: — Dr. Bromberg s 
book is designed essentially for the psychia- 
trically oriented reader. He presents 
throughout a strictly Freudian set of intei- 
pretations although he has avoided very 
involved psychoanalytical theoretical consi- 
derations. Theoretical aspects are sprinkled 
throughout the book in connection with 
case histories which illustrate the particular 
dynamics involved. Though Dr. Bromberg 
aspires for a science of criminal psychiatry 
and has even organised his book in such 
a way that it would make an excellent 
textbook in that field, his book for the 
present can only serve as a useful adjunct 
to studies in courses such as criminology, 
psychiatry, or clinical psychology. 

. Deterministic do ctrhie: —The book en- 
dorses the deterministic doctrine that most 
behaviour is influenced by childhood experi- 
ences. It also reveals that the same impulses 
toward anti-social behaviour which exists in 
the criminal also exist in law-abiding 
members of society. The main difference 
is this: The average offender is by his 
act expressing his internal conflicts in the 
form of anti-sociability, the average law 
abiding citizen may be repressing them, 
abetted by his sense of reality and life, 
experience both distorted in the offender. 

One sided approach: — ^Dr. Bromberg 
believes that crimes are committed prepon- 
dcratingly by disturbed personalities. The 
major portion of his book is devoted to 
the phenomenology and dynamics of the 


psychopatliic personality, the. relation of 
emotional immaturity to crime, the role 
of the neurotic acting out his impulses in 
criminality. He gives a full length picture 
of the psychopathic personality. Description 
of these types is easily switched to psycho- 
pathic alcoholics, addicts, swindles, sex 
offenders, homosexuals, bigamists — ^all the 
end products of childhood deprivations or 
unresolved Ubidinal conflicts. 

Dr. Bromberg says that ' the neurotic 
offender acts “in response to a solita^ 
aberrant impulse.” He struggles with his 
impulses, while “emotional deprivation and 
rejection very early influence the ego of the 
psychopath to cause an incomplete develop- 
ment of the conscience.” It is difficult to 
understand the abovementioned distinction 
when we read it along with another statement 
made by Dr. Bromberg that “the chronic 
burglar who has consolidated his neurotic 
impulses into an antisocial- personality is 
in fact a psychopathic individual.” 

Again, Dr. Bromberg maintains that the 
common underlying characteristic of burglar)' 
is passivity. “Burglary is a passive crime,” 
but in its real psychological significance 
it “is a passive expression of furidamcntally 
aggressive impulses.” It is difficult to follow 
the reasoning when Dr, Bromberg further 
adds . On the other hand, while robbery 
is a grossly aggressive act, deep feelings of 
inferiority and passivity arc startlingly 
common among convicted robbers.” 

J. J. Panakal. 


Probation and Re-education by Elizabeth R. 
Clever, (Routledge & Kegan Paul Limi- 
ted.) pp. 292. 

This book surpasses in its practical sugges- 
tions in the handling of delinquent persons. 
The author herself having worked as Pro- 
bation Officer has often tried to relate her 


own experience which makes the reading 
more realistic and instmetive as well. 
Although the materials in the book arc 
western having based on the conditions 
existing, in England the methods suggested 
in re-educating probationers have a universal 
appeal. Moreover/, the book is a -helpful 
guide to all enthusiastic Probation Officers 
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who desire to improve their own techniques 
especially while dealing with difficult cases. 

"^he author holds llie view that probation 
is based on the free-will of the offender to 
be good and as such she deprecates any 
conditions that cannot be enforced are 
imposed by Courts on probationers. While 
discussing the duties of Probation Officers, 
the author lays emphasis on the fact that 
one cannot help irresponsible people to be 
responsible by depriving them of responsi- 
bility. It is true many Probation Officers 
ignore this aspect in their readjustment of 
offenders. 

Continuing, the author remarks that veiy 
often Probation Officers do not make tho- 
rough preliminary enquiries. In fact, right 
diagnosis depended upon proper enquiry and 
sound treatment depended upon the diag- 
nosis. Moreover, the unhealthy practice of 
“binding over” of the offenders by some 
Magistrates and then asking the Probation 
Officer to investigate is rightly pointed out 
by the author. Any failure of such cases is 
attributed to this inverted procedure of treat- 
ment before diagnosis. There is one chapter 
on “interviewing” which gives several prac- 
tical hints particularly useful to Probation 
Officers. 

, The suggestions for planning treatment in 
delinquency cases arc found exhaustive 
because a wide lange of factors that enter 
into the life of delinquents are covered. In 
order to impress upon readers, the author 
has chosen the typical case of a young 
boy named Alastair to illustrate how a plan 
treatment could be made successful by using 
the assets of the client to best advantage 
and at the same time the obstacles may 
be. . met by helping to discover his own 
weakness, and recognize it. 

' The warning to Probation Officers not 
to be quick in executing the plan for the 
simple reason that .speed is fatal in probation 
is indeed a constructive suggestion. While 


discussing material help for probationers, the 
author admits that it is necessary as a tonic 
in the early stages. But, she has pointed 
out the pitfalls of this type of help. Although 
material assistance is gratifying to the giver, 
it may be hateful to the receiver to think 
he is the object of pity or dependent upon 
some one richer. This fact is often over- 
looked by several social workei-s including 
Probation Officers. 

The author has devoted one chapter on 
“interests” because it has been frequently 
observed that many delinquents have only 
vacant minds and purposeless leisure. There- 
fore, efforts should be made to develop 
creative interests and taste for healthy 
recreation. Similarly, interest in work is 
also an essential factor for a well adjusted 
life. In fact, re-education of probationers 
can be well accomplished by recovering 
their better qualities. Lack of friends is 
another serious gap in the life of many 
delinquent juveniles. That is perhaps the 
reason why the Court asks the Probation 
Officer to befriend this probationer during 
the period of supervision. But, the author 
from her own experience says that it is no 
easy task for Probation Officer to establish 
friendship with their probationers because 
the latter often suspect the former as agents 
of the court and police. Therefore, the 
Probation Officer should endeavour to stand 
this test and show himself to be a friend 
who really cares for his charge. Here lies 
the success of probation woric. Another 
equally important factor is family affection 
which many delinquents often miss. They 
seldom experience emotional love towards 
anybody. In the words of the author, 
family life is the cradle of the finest emotions. 
Therefore, it is being recognised more and 
more that children should be kept as far 
as possible in their homes for emotional 
satisfaction unless the home situation is' in- 
tolerable. However, there are some young 
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people who need either a foster home or 
institutional care to learn regular^ disciplined 
life so that they will be fit enough to- take 
up employment. This point needs to be 
stressed in our country- where there are 
thousands of children at large, _ either as 
homeless or truants from their own homes 
without .the contact of any social worker. 

. Finally, the .author concludes by saying 
that an ideal -Probation Officer is a true 
friend to whom one can turn for under- 
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■•-1, Indian Coffee Statistics, 1941-42 and 
1942-43. Twenty-third Issue, pp. 13, 
Tables 5, Price Rs. 1-2-0, Central 
Publications, New Delhi, 1949. 

2. Jute Statistics, 1939-40 and 1944-49, 
Commodity Series, No. 2, April 1948. 

3. Indian Food Statistics, August 1949. 

4. Esimates of Area and Yield of Principal 
Crops in Undivided India. 

5. Abstract of Agricultural Statistics of 
India, 1936-37 to 1945-46. 

6. Indion Agricultiirnl Statistics. Summary 
Tables for Provinces : 1944-45 to 
1946-47. August 1949. 

7. Co-operative Farming, 1949. Price As. 12. 

8. Crop Calendar, September 1948. 

The rate of advance of civilisation is 
limited not only by the amount of know- 
ledge which exists, but by the lag in utiliring 
what knowledge is available. This time-lag 
is very serious in a number of fields. Partly 
it. is due- to poor instruments and technique 
for .gathering and promptly passing on' 
information -to , all,, concerned, 
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standing. In fact, worth of probation work 
should not be calculated merely by looking 
at its results, but, its many possibilities should 
be taken into account. There is no doubt 
that probation work involves the re-education 
process of the individual and the Probation 
Officer works with the firm faith that people 
can be helped to mend their ways. It is 
this belief which inspires the whole proba- 
tion system. 

T. L. K, 


The growing inclination of contemporary 
.society to scientific research demands a vast 
expansion of statistics and information 
services sponsored by Government agencies.. 
In India there is a growing and more 
effective body of people who appreciate 
the fact-finding approach, and are accus- 
tomed to using statistics as an instnunent 
for measuring how the economic and social 
machine is working. 

Whether in the planning of national 
economy or in the measurement of social 
progress, the collection, interpretation and 
utilization of statistical data are considered 
important functions of the state. Data 
gathered in the course of central and local 
Government administration for their own 
immediate use or for organized business and 
trade, are still in a rudimentary state in 
India. Due to a survival of certain pre- 
judices or dislike for anything new, official 
statistics have been a routine product, often 
incomplete and. stale to be of any interest or. 
use to the inquisitive public or the policy 
making statesmen. 

Statistics for statisrics’* sake Is just as un- 
desirable as lack of statistics, because the 
dry-as-bones data can hardly convey the 
meaning intended unless flesh and blood 
are provided with Brief explanatbi^ notes 
and comments .upon trends leading to 
predictions for the future.. . . If Govenraent . 
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agencies in India are designed to educate 
the public and to make their information 
services more effective^ they should aim at 
not only meeting their immediate require- 
ments, but also foster better public relations 
as a means of smoother working and of 
getting services more intelligently used. 
In order to achieve this end, the stereo- 
typed and routine official statistical returns 
should yield ground to more informational 
and lively publications for an accurate and 
timely appraisal of the economic problems 
confronting the nation today. 

Moreover, official statistics need to be 
constantly overhauled with reference to the 
purpose they are supposed to serve in a 
changing socio-political setting. They cannot 
be used fairly and intellingently otherwise. 
Agricultural statistics have developed rapidly 
during the past two decades in India, but 
they still leave much to be desired. Where 
earlier efforts were doomed to failure, 
(viz. in the reclassification of area, measure- 
ment of average yield per acre by sampling, 
division of agricultural annuals and planta- 
tion perennials, etc.), sound recent proposals 
for the extension and improvement of 
statistics should lead to a practical advance. 
The ‘interest’ element which is wanting 
in official statistics is due to both lack of 
change in tabular presentation and in- 
adequate interpretation of data, and not 
until the planning and execution of statis- 
tical surveys are done in keeping with modem 
needs and techniques can the Government 
information agencies be said to perform 
their functions effectively and systematically. 

Here we intend to review certain statis- 
tical publications of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in order to bring out what is being 
done, which gaps have lately been filled 
and which continue yawning: — ■ 

1. Indian Coffee Statistics : — This is the 
twenty-third issue of the Indian Coffee 


Statistics, hitherto brought out by the 
Department of Intelligence and Statistics, 
Calcutta, and now taken over by the 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Whilst the 
report is published in 1949, the abstract 
statements relating to area, yield, exports 
and employment of labour relate to the 
years 1941-42 and 1942-43. . There can be 
no denying the fact that information con- 
tained in this ‘annual’ is of considerable 
value to coffee planters, exporters, and 
the government, but in 1950, when planning 
needs to be done five years hence, statistics 
relating to 1941-43 appear rather stale. 
That official statistical information lags 
behind private information is borne out 
by the fact that the United Planters Associa- 
tion of South India has already brought 
out this information up-to-date in their 
regular annual publication (Planters’ Year 
Book). It is desirable that the twenty- 
fourth issue should contain data from 
1943-44 to 1949-50 lest it should lose all 
but reference value. It wall considerably 
enhance the value of this publication if 
comments were made on the fluctuations 
in area under coffee, volume of production 
and trade, briefly pointing out the factors 
responsible for such fluctuations. Further, 
it would be better if columns 9, 10, 11 are 
deleted from Table No. 3. (a) and 3 (b), 
and a separate table is devoted to persons 
employed, (daily average number of persons 
to area that has been plucked), and per 
capita production of cured coffee in different 
plantations. Thus, useful information will 
be obtained for the efficient management of 
labour on marginal plantations. Compara- 
tive data should also be made available, for 
instance, on average yield per acre of cured 
coffee in various coffee-producing countries, 
prices in important international coffee 
markets, and consumption. It is necessary 
that an explanatory note be pven on the 
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progress of the coffee industry for careful 
planning in future. 

2. Jute Statistics : — ^This is a highly infor- 
mational publication on Jute statistics. The 
fact that totals for undivided India also 
show the estimated share of the Indian 
Union and Pakistan should prove this 
publication of considerable value to the 
producers of raw i^te, manufacturers and 
exporters. However, since the information 
contained in this publication comes from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the data should 
be specialized and restricted to the raw- 
material aspects of the jute industry, and 
information on such subjects as location 
of jute mill industry, weight of jute manu- 
facturers, price of jute manufactures, need 
not appear in this brochure. A separate 
table showing the trend and volume of 
trade in raw jute between India and 
Pakistan, and an explanatory note on the 
effects of partition on India’s jute strength, 
would have been an appreciable contribution. 

3. Indian Food Statistics : — This brochure 
presents within a brief compass an inte- 
grated picture of the production, procure- 
ment, imports, distribution, rationing and 
prices of food grains in the Indian Union. 
An explanatory note on the procedure 
adopted and the asumptions involved in 
the preparation of the various statistical 
tables enhances the value of this publication 
both for students of agricultural statistics 
and businessmen. Since radical changes arc 
likely in the collection and dissemination 
of statistical information regarding agricul- 
tural production in the /Jort-partition period, 
it will be better if the scope of agricultural 
statistics contained in this brochure is 
extended. For example, tables 2-24 give 
the production of cereals and gram, returned 
by reporting areas and estimated for non- 


also which contribute substantially to the 
food of the masses. Therefore, there is 
need for including production of pulses, 
edible oilseeds, peas and beans, potatoes, 
and other staple produce of market-gar- 
dening. The food complex of different 
climatic zones in India) may be classified 
under three groups, viz., the whcat-milk- 
mcat complex or the millcts-pulscs-potato 
complex, and the ricc-vcgctablcs-oilsccds 
complex, and without reference to these 
food-stuffs Indian food statistics gives an 
incomplete picture of India’s resources. 

It is not necessary to give estimated 
produetion of food stuffs separate for non- 
reporting areas — the estimated totals may be 
incorporated in table 2 alone. Instead of 
giving a triennial average in col. 2. table 2., 
a progressive average should now be used 
starting from 1947-48 to show the progress 
of cultivation in the post-partition period. 

Tables Nos. 68-75 give world statistics, 
the four tables which give the production 
of each of the major cereals show {in col. 
2) a quinquennial average for 1934 to 1938, 
followed by annual totals of production. 
To facilitate comparison, quinquennial ave- 
rage for 1939-1943 and 1944-48 should also 
have been given, together with annual 
production for 1947-48, 1948-49. While 
important producing countries have been 
listed, the estimated total production has 
not been given to give an idea of non-listcd 
producers and to enable the reader to 
ascertain the actual share of each listed 
country in world’s total production. 

Finally, in view of the continuance of 
rationing and the need for planning for 
self-sufficiency, it will be highly useful to 
include a table showing quantity of food- 
stuffs net available for consumption (i.c. 
gross production, minus the overall allowance 
for wastage, seed requirements, etc., minus 


reporting areas. Food statistics should in- 
clude besides cereals and gram other 
agricultural crops (annuals and seasonals) 


exports, plus imports), and the estimated 
deficiency in each State as well as in the 
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country as a whole. This should be followed 
/ 

by information on surplus and deficit States 
and the trend of exchange between them. 

This brochure makes a valuable contri- 
bution by bridging a glaring gulf in agri- 
cultural statistics and should be of much 
interest and utility to every educated person. 

4. Estimates of Area and yield of Principal 
Crops in Undivided India : — ^This brochure 
maintains a link with the past and supplies 
statistics* from 1936-37 to 1945-46, but it 
is hoped that the statistics published in future 
will relate only to India. While the title 
suggests that figures are given for Undivided 
India, a separate treatment of the estimated 
share of Pakistan and Indian Union for 
the pre-partition figures of area and yield 
make this publication useful and interesting. 

It is high time that the Ministry of 
Agriculture now discriminated between agri- 
cultural annuals and plantation perennials, 
and devoted a separate publication for each. 
Tea and coffee cannot be classified under 
agricultural crops. It is very desirable that 
plantation statistics (re-area, and yield) for 
tea, coffee, rubber, spices, cocoanut, areca- 
nut, beetlevine, fruits, and other perennial 
wares of organized commercial plantations 
should now be made available in one 
volume from official sources. 

Glassification of area (Table No.l) needs 
drastic changes. Item No.6, ‘Net Area Sown’ 
is misleading in so far as it does not discri- 
minate between area under agricultural 
annuals and plantation perennials. Likewise, 
when Irrigated Area (Net) is given, it is 
necessary also to mention the extent of 
acreage sown under humid-farming, dry- 
farming and flush or flood irrigation. If 
the term “Agricultural Crops” implies only 
the products of agricultural annuals^ the 
above mentioned suggestions should be taken 
with seriousness, and tables No.3-18 should 
be constructed accordingly. When a scien- 


.tific classification of agricultural crops is 
adhered to, the item Beverages (Tea and 
Coffee) should be deleted from tables 19-36; 
and certain principal vegetable crops in- 
cluded, such as potatoes, peas and beans, 
pulses, etc. In Indian agricultural economy, 
pulses are as important staple commodities 
as edible oilseeds, so are potatoes, and peas 
and beans; their omission has really been a 
big gulf in statistical returns, which need 
bridging up forthwith. 

Tables 109-112 show area under cotton 
and cotton production, but equally important 
information bn trade descriptions, acreage 
under improved varieties, and the cotton 
position of the Indian Dominion according 
to staple length are sadly lacking. Likewise 
Tables 125-128 giving acreage and produc- 
tion of tobacco should be supplemented with 
information on the two pimcipal botanical 
species of tobacco grown in India, viz,, 
Nicotiana Rustica and Nicotiana Tabacum. 

5. Abstract of Agricultural Statistics of 
India (1936-37 to 1945-46) The object 
of this publication is to make available 
to the general public in a handy form the 
more important statistical data in the field 
of agriculture properly co-related to each 
other, and set against the . perspective of 
world conditions. The Agricultural statistics 
presented in this volume are good today 
for reference only. In the preparation of 
the next edition for the Indian Union, exclu- 
sively, I hope, certain suggestion already 
made for publications mentioned previously, 
will be taken into consideration by the 
compiler. Two things, however, I must 
emphasise, first, that statistics should pertain 
to agricultural crops only, the perennial 
crops of plantations being deleted; and 
second in constructing summary tables a pro- 
gressive average should be given in the initial 
period of the Indian Union’s agricultural 
production, thus, in course of time, yielding 
place to a three-year moving average. 
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.. . 6 . Indian Agricultural Statistics:— This 
annual issue of Indian Agricultural Statis- 
tics-Summary Tables for Provinces 1944-45 
to 1946-47 relates, to what were formerly 
known as British. India Provinces; and I 
hope the Ministry of Agriculture will realize 
the futility of this information today. 

7. Co-operative Farming:— An attempt 
has been made in this brochure to review 
the different types of co-operative Farming 
attempted in India and abroad. Problems 
of organizing co-operative farming on lands 
already occupied and new lands, have also 
been briefly discussed by the author. The 
publication of this informative inonograph 
is very timely, indeed, when schemes of 
rationalizing agriculture are afoot in the 
country. The immediate importance of 
co-operative farming' lies in the urgent 
necessity to increase national production for 
making the country self-sufficient in food 
and industrial raw materials. In the deve- 
lopment of co-operative farming in new 
lands, observes the author, a solution can 
be found for the rehabilitation of the refugees 
and the floating rural population, whilst 
the new problems created by the abolition 
of the zamindari system and re-distribution 
of land into economic holdings can be 
effectively solved by the introduction of 
co-operative farming in old cultivated lands. 
The various experiments in co-operative 
farming recently made in India have been 
briefly mentioned, and the work concludes 
with the author’s remarks on the advantages 
which accrue from such a type of land 
organization. Apart from its general edu- 
cational value in the field of co-operation, 
the real worth of a work like this can 
be estimated only when it is assessed from 
the point of view of cultivators and land 
utilization societies. Little, however, can be 
learned by them unless details of the working 
of each of the experiments mentioned herein 
were given along with the causes of success 


or failure of co-operative farming in different 
parts of the country. While the author 
sounds, a note of warning that any piecemeal 
attempt to transplant foreign institutions on 
a section of the Indian soil without proper 
regard ''to development in other fields is 
foredoomed to failure, he takes no pains to 
make out a case for co-operative fanning 
designed in keeping with the characteristic 
geographical, economic and social patterns 
of the major agricultural zones in India. 

'8. Crop Calendar, 1948:— This brochure 
presents information relating to the agricul- 
tural operations in progress in the different 
provinces from month to month together 
with appropriate background information 
relating to soil, rainfall, climate, crop seasons 
and rotations, sowing and harvesting' seasons, 
and due dates of All-India forecasts of crops. 
The information is drawn from a variety 
of sources, official and non-official. As a 
supplement to the Crop Atlas of India, this 
publication should prove useful to the 
students of agricultural economics and the 
public.- The utility of the information con- 
tained in this brochure ■will be considerably 
enhanced if the data presented here were 
illustrated with maps and varied diagrams. 
The distribution of types of soils, for instance, 
could be shown more realistically by a Soils 
Map of India. Likewise in chapter 2, a 
rainfall map showing the annual temperature 
and rainfall would have enabled the reader 
to visualize correctly the distribution of 
wet-zone and dry-zone crops in the country. 
There is a serious gap in the contents of 
this useful brochure, that is, the omission 
of a description of types of Indian agricul- 
ture (e.g. Wet Cultivation, Humid Farming, 
Irrigation Farming, and Dry Farming), and 
forms of Cultivation Practice (e.g. Brand 
Tillage, Crop Farming, and Mixed farming) , 
illustrated by a map showing the agricultural 
zones of India, 
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Chapter 3, sec. 3. ‘ Double cropping in 
India — ^the characteristic practice of double 
cropping should be associated with a^cul- 
tural zones also (States, if possible); this 
applies also to sec. 4, “Important Crop 
rotations in India”. A table showng the 
period of inactivity, calculated for each 
agricultural zone, should follow the crop 
calendar. This is easy to calculate if a 
column is added to 5.1 sho%ving the number 
of days required each month for completing 
agricultural operations mentioned therein. 
This period of enforced leisure will be of 
much value in planning subsidiary employ- 
ment for the cultivators. 


In spite of the aforc-mentioncd gaps 
which are likely to be bridged, this publica- 
tion is a useful one. The charts C1-G14 
are impressive, and the Crop Calendar (5.1 
and 5.2) supplies a mine of information 
which makes agricultural operations more 
intelligible to students of Indian agriculture. 
If this brochure were translated into several 
local languages and made available to 
farmers, there could be no greater service 
rendered by the Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture, to 
the cause of agricultural improvement in 
India. 

A. M. Lorenzo. 
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IMMIGRATION AND LABOUR 


R. L. Barooah 

> - , ' 

There is a constant movement of workers to and from villages in India. This 
affected the creation of a stable industrial working class in the county'- tSs 

for this constant migration of workers,. Mr. Barooah suggests ways and means of stopping this 

movement. ' \ 

Mr. R. Xi. Barooah is a senior student of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


There is no stable working class in India 
as in the Western industrial countries. The 
bulk of the labour population consists of^ 
immigrant labourers. They are immigrants 
in the sense that they do not actually belong 
to their places of work. The factory workers 
in the Western countries are born in urban 
areas and develop in an industrial environ- 
ment. Therefore they naturally possess an 
industrial outlook. “The Indian industrial 
working class is a migratory current of the 
floating rural employable population, pushed 
to urban industrial centres due to the 
seasonal nature of the a^cultural industry”. 
Thus the labour supply for Indian industries 
is drawn for the most part from rural areas. 
This movement of rural workers to industrial 
centres is caused not so much by attraction 
of the cities as by the pressure of 
population on the land in the country- 
side. As Dr. R. K. Mukerji said “the crux 
of the problem of recruitment of Indian 
-industrial labour consists in maintairiing an 
unremittant and increasing flow of immig- 
rant agriculturists and villagers to: the 
centres of industry”. This flow of migration 
is inter-district as well as inter-provincial. A 
large percentage of industrial operatives in 
Cotton Textile Industry of Bombay, Jute 
Industry of Bengal, Iron and Steel factories 
of Jamshedpur, Coalfields of Bengal and 
Bihar and the Tea Plantations of Assam be- 
long to provinces other than those in which 
the industries are located. 


scale industries in this respect. Most of the 
workers on the tea estate are recruited from 
other parts of the country and only about 
5 per cent are obtained locally. The local 
Assamese people do not like to work in the 
•tea gardens; the tea estates of Assam employ 
more than 5 lakhs labourers. They are 
usually from Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Northern Circars and 
Chhota-Nagpur. Bihar contributed about 
50 per cent of the Plantation labour. The 
recruitment of labourers to the Assam 
'Plantations is governed by the Tea District 
Emigrant Labour Act, 1932. Immigration 
is allowed only from Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras and Uttar Pradesh. 
The main objects of the Act are (1) to see 
that it is voluntary recruitment; (2) that the 
would-be recruits know the conditions of 
service; (3) that reasonable arrangements' 
are made for forwarding the labourers from 
their home towns to Assam and (4) that 
the worker, unless he wishes otherwise, is 
repatriated to his home at the cost of the 
estates after three years’ service. But it is 
found that a large percentage of 'labourers 
do not use their right of repatriation under 
the provisions of the T. D. E. Labour Act; 
1932, due to ignorance. The "number of 
workers repatriated annually with their 
families is from 12 to 16 thousands. The 
figures for three years i.e. 1941 to 1943 are 
given below: 


Plantation Industry . — The plantation in-- 
dust^ of Assam primarily depends on im- 
ported labour and is unique among large 


Year 

1941 - 1942 

1942 - 1943 

1943 - 1944 


No. of workers repatriated 
16,853 
16,498 
16,888 
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Coal Mines. — Coal mining industry em- 
ploys about 2.5 lakhs of workers. The 
industry is mostly located in Bihar, Bengal 
and Madhya Pradesh. The coal fields of 
Bihar and Bengal have attracted different 
streams of immigrant labour in successive 
periods. Before 1854, the Ranigunj coal 
field was the only one that was developed. 
It had to depend for its labour supply on 
the local inliabitants. After the opening 
of the East India Railway the entire charac- 
ter of labour in the coal fields changed. 
From then began the virtual Santal invasion 
into the coal fields. During the period of 
1894-1921, Santal labour predominated in 
the coal fields of Jharia and Ranigunj. 
But towards the close of the first world war, 
labour from the Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, and the Punjab started flowing into 
the coal fields of Bengal and Bihar. In the 
Bengal Goal Fields, about 33.9 per cent 
of labourers were from Bihar and Orissa. 
Between 1911 and 1921, their percentage 
rose from 2 per cent to 11 per cent of the 
total labour population. This went on 
steadily increasing in the following years. 
The chamars, a typical class of workers from 
the Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh rose 
in numbers. Practically the whole of this 
mining labour is drawn from the rural areas 
and hence these woi'kers are agriculturists first 
and miners nexP. 

, r 

Jute Mills of Bengal. — In 1944, the aver- 
age number of persons employed daily in 
the Jute Mills was 2,98,000. The industry 
is mostly concentrated in Bengal. In the 
initial stage, the workers were mostly from 
the local areas. With the growth of the 
industry, the main sources of labour supply 
became the Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Bihar and Orissa. But this position 


is undergoing a change. Bengali workers are 
now beginning to take work in this industry. 

Cotton Textile Industry. — The textile in- 
dustry is one of the most well established 
industries in India. The total number of 
average daily workers comes up to a little 
over 7 lakhs and represents about 50 per 
cent of the total number of operatives in 
the perennial factories of the country. The 
industry is mostly localized in the State of 
Bombay. The labour in the textile mills of 
Bombay City mostly belongs to the districts 
of Konkan, Satara, Ratnagiri and Sholapur; 
a small percentage also come from the 
Deccan, Uttar Pradesh and Rajputana. 
But the majority of workers in the textile 
mills of Ahmcdabad, Broach, Nadiad and 
other places in Gujerat are drawn from the 
surrounding villages; only a very small 
percentage come from other parts of the 
country. In the textile mills of Madras, 
Madura and Coimbatore the labour force 
is mainly drawn from the villages of the 
surrounding districts. * 

The Manufacturing Industries of Kanpur 
and Jamshedpur. — In the J. K. Group of 
Mills at Kanpur, about 20 per cent of labour 
is permanently settled and drawn from the 
neighbouring villages. The remaining 80 
per cent is migratory in character and come 
from Bihar, Bengal, Rajputana, Punjab and 
Assam". At Jamshedpur the Tata Iron and 
Steel Go., draws its labour from Bihar, 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab, Orissa and Madras. Im the Tin- 
plate Go. of India, the proportion of labour 
drawn from various Provinces is reported to 
be as follows; Punjab, 19%; Bihar 15%; 
Madras 14%; Assam 11%; Bengal 11%; 
Madhya Pradesh 8% ; Uttar Pradesh 8% , 
Orissa 8%; other places 6%°. _____ 


’■ B. R. Seth. Labour in the Indian Goal Industry. 

Report of the Labour Investigation Committee (Main Report) p. 73 
“Labour Investigation Committee, Government of India. 1944 (Main Report) p. 73. 
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this feature of India’s rural economy that 


The causes for the exodus of Vvorkers from 
rural areas to industrial centres 'are mainly 
economic. The pressure of population on 
land and low wages force many to move 
out of their native villages in search of em- 
ployment in cities and towns. The movement 
was generally from 'the places where the 
pressure of population was great. Thus we 
find the migration from the over-crowded 
agricultural tracts of the Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar to the industrial centres. The 
five districts of Ballia, Ghazipur, Banaras^ 
Azamgarh and Jaunpur accounted for the 
movement in 1921 alone of 125,539 persons 
to only three industrial regions in Bengal, 
viz. Hoogly, Howrah and 24 Parganas^. 
It is the landless labourers who first migrate; 
they are followed by cultivators of small 
uneconomic holdings. As far back as 1880, 
the Famine Commission observed that 
“the numbers who have no other employment 
than agriculture are greatly in excess of 
what is required for the thorough cultiva- 
tion of India.” This observation was in 
effect repeated fifty years later by the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, 1931 who, 
in their report, remarked, “Over large parts 
of India, the number of persons on the land 
is much greater than the number required 
to cultivate it and appreciably in excess of 
the number required to comfortably support. 
In most areas, pressure on land has been 
increasing steadily for a long time and rise 
in the general standard of living has made 
this pressure more actually felt.” The growth 
of the rural proletariat which has been 
attributed “to the loss of common rights in 
the rural economy, disuse of collective 
enterprise, the subdivision of holdings, the 
multiplication of rent receivers, free 
mortgaging and transfer of land and the 
decline of cottage industries” is indeed a 
striking feature of India’s economy. It is 


has mainly contributed to the continuous 
outflow of labour from villages to cities and 
towns as well as overseas. 

Migration of Labour Overseas. The 
total number of emigrant labur from India 
is estimated at 4.1 million. Of these, about 
76 per cent are distributed in Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya, Fizi, "West Indies 
and Mauritius. In recent years, particularly 
since the economic depression of the 1930s 
the emigration has virtually ceased.” 

Indians in West Indies . — As early as 1835, 
Indians, especially from Bihar and the U. P, 
began migrating to the West Indies under a 
system of indenture to sugar plantation which 
promised hardwork, quick money and a free 
return passage home after ten years. Al- 
though these were entitled to free return 
passage after ten years’ stay in the colonies, 
the majority of them chose to settle perma- 
nently in those countries. Thus from 
plantation labourers, they became pioneer 
settlers. Today from Jamaica to British 
Guiana, a large Indian community is to be 
found, 

Indians in South Africa . — The first batch 
of indentured labourers came to. Natal from 
India in 1860, to work on sugar plantations. 
In addition to the indentured labour, there 
was also constant flow of unassisted im- 
migration of Indians into ■ South Africa. 
In 1913, the Union of South Africa enacted 
the Immigration Act by which further 
immigration from India was prohibited. 
The Government of India abolished the 
system of indentured labour due to public 
agitation in 1920. . Most of the Indian 
immigration in South Africa chose to settle 
permanently inspite of many, restrictions and 
disabilities. 


"Labour Investiption Committee. Government of India. 1944 ^Main Reportfm 73. 

Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference of the I.L.O. New Delhi: 1947. Report No. 2, 
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Indians in Ceylon . — The tea and rubber 
plantations in Ceylon have also depended 
heavily upon immigrant labour from South 
India. It was estimated that, at the end 
of 1936, there were no less than 659,000 
Indian workers on the plantations, as 
against 57,000 native workers^. By 1945, 
the number of Ceylonese workers increased 
to 134,000 and that* of Indian workers 
fell to 447,000. It was due to the rapid 
growth of population in Ceylon and deterio- 
ration in the living standards of the small 
Ceylonese peasants. The decrease in the 
number of Indian workers was due in part, 
to the action of the Government of India 
in prohibiting the flow of unskilled labour 
into Ceylon. In 1948, the Ceylon Govern- 
ment withdrew certain railway concessions 
granted to Indian estate workers travelling 
to and from India as there was no necessity 
of attracting new Indian workers. Certain 
restrictions were imposed on the transfer 
of funds from Ceylon to India. 

Indian Immigration of Labour in Java, 
Malaya etc . — From the very beginning, 
the planters of Malaya and Java have had 
to import labour from the densely populated 
neighbouring countries, primarily India and 
China. This large scale influx of immigrant 
labour has profoundly changed the racial 
distribution of population of Malaya and 
Java. In 1941, out of a total population 
of approximately 5.51 millions in Malaya, 
Indians were 13.5 per cent. The majority 
of the plantation workers particularly on 
the rubber plantations, are Indian and 
they are of two types, viz., unassisted and 
assisted immigrants. 

Thus it can be seen that there has always 
been a continual flow of Indian workers 
from the villages to factory centres inside 
the country and from the country overseas. 
The overseas migration has of late “dropped 

^ Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference of 


down a little due to several restrictions 
imposed by - the Governments^ of various 
countries on Indian settlers; but the flow 
of workers from rural areas to urban 
centres still continues. 

The peasants who leave the rural environ- 
ment for employment in factories find 
themselves transported into a new cultural 
and economic set up in urban centres. 
They have, therefore, to adjust themselves 
to the new surroundings in the cities. The 
continuous exodus of landless workers from 
rural areas to the industrial centres tends 
to delay the process of mechanization of 
our industries by keeping human labour 
cheaper than the cost of mechanical deve- 
lopment. This influx of workers directly 
affects the labour market. Plentiful supply 
of migrant workers from rural areas checks 
the rise in industrial wages which tend to 
maintain a parity with the rural wage 
scale. The standard of living of an indust- 
rial worker in an urban area is constantly 
threatened by the influx of fresh workers 
from the countryside anxious to get a job 
at any price, prepared to stay in the most 
insanitary hovels and unaccustomed to any 
form of modem social organization. This 
movement of workers from rural areas to 
factory centres has also a deleterious effect 
on the growth of the Indian trade union 
movement. It has proved to be one of 
the biggest handicaps in organizing strong 
trade unionism in the country. 

The link with the countryside which 
characterises industrial labour in India has 
its advantages as well as disadvantages. 
It provides a much needed supply of funds 
to the countryside from urban areas in the 
form of remittances from industrial workers 
to their relatives in the villages. Also 
when they return to their villages, the 
workers take their savings with them. 

I.L.O. in Delhi, 1947. Report IV. 
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Moreover, it facilitates the penetration of 
urban influences and improved ways ^ of 
life into isolated parts of the interior. 
The village also provides a home of refuge 
to the industrial workers in times of sick- 
ness or in his old age. On the other hand, 
the industrial worker tends to look upon 
his urban existence with its restraints and 
discipline of organized employment as a 
temporary, if not disagreeable phase from 
which escape may one day be sought in 
the freedom of his native village. This 
attitude on the part of the worker prevents 
his complete urbanisation and industrialisa- 
tion. Hence he always remains a half 
villager and a half industrial proletarian, 
thereby creating complex and complicated 
industrial problems in the country, apart 
from the difficulties of his cultural adjust- 
ment to the urban atmosphere. 

The problems of those who have migrated 
overseas are different. They are in per- 
petual danger of exploitation and maltreat- 
ment, because the laws of their own country 
can no longer protect them. This can be 
illustrated by the case of the Indians in 
South Africa, East Indies and other places. 
But one encouraging feautre is that, inspite 
of so many disabilities and restrictions, 
they have been able to improve their 
conditions and. contribute immensely to the 
development of those places where they 
migrated. These industrious and law abi- 
ding poor agricultural immigrant workers 
from India played an important 'part in 
the development of those British Colonies. 

Remedies . — So far very little has been 
done to tackle this problem of labour migra- 
tion from villages to towns. A comprehen- 
sive scheme should be adopted to bring 
about Agrarian Reforms on the lines suggest- 
ed by the Congress Agrarian Commission 
(Kurharappa Committee Report). Greater 
employment opportunities have to be created 


in the innumerable villages that lie scattered 
in India. The villager should not be allowed 
to feel that he will get better employment 
if he goes to a town or a city. Introduction 
of Co-operative Fanning, improve^ methods 
of agriculture, development of rural indus- 
tries and industrial co-operatives (Indusco) 
on the Chinese model would diminish 
the migration of men from the countryside 
to the urban centres. In this sense, both 
Mahatmaji’s attempt to revive the spinning 
wheel and cottage indusries and the plans 
of the industrialists like Henry Ford to 
locate factories in rural communities may 
be regarded as attempts to meet the same 
problem. 

The scheme for regional distribution of 
industries is ideally suited to such a vast 
country as India. Organised industries can 
be established near / the sources of their 
raw materials and labour market. We can^ 
take the example of Russia where Cotton 
Mill industry is located in Central Asia 
and Transcaucasia and beet, and sugar 
industries in the Northern parts of Ukraine. 
The industries can be formed in India as 
they were formed in wartime' China. Or 
a great number of industries can be distri- 
buted into small components as have been 
done in the Scandinavian countries, Czechos- 
lovakia, Belgium, Sweden and spread out 
in the country in order to increase employ- 
ment opportunities. For the stablization of 
our industrial working class, the general 
working conditions of the various industries 
should be improved. Anything which con- 
trzbuted to the permanent stabilization of 
industry would, reduce this danger ' of 
periodic influx into the labour market from 
the countryside. 

The Government of India have recently 
appointed the National Planning Commis- 
sion under the Chairmanship of Prime 
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Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Among 
the members of the Commission, there are 
prominent industrialists, economists and 
labour leaders. We hope the Commission 
would consider this problem of stabilization 
and creation of a real industrial working 
class in India. They must also find out 


some ways and means to stop this influx 
of landless agricultural workers into the 
urban industrial centres. India is on her 
way to industrialization. Hence the Plan- 
ning Commission must pay serious attention 
to this problem of migration of workers 
from rural areas. 
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The problem of absenteeism in industry 
faces almost every country in the world. In 
India, its magnitude is far greater than in 
the western countries. 

Absenteeism is generally understood in 
different ways by different persons. It is 
commonly understood as an employee or a 
group of employees remaining absent from 
work either continuously for a long period 
or repeatedly for short periods. But in the 
industrial field, absenteeism conveys a 
different meaning, and is expressed in 
different ways in different countries or in- 
dustries. In simple language, it is the total 
number of workers absent expressed as a 
percentage of the total number of workers 
employed. 


In calculating the rate of absenteeism, the 
procedure adopted differs from mill to mill 
in the same place and from place to place 
in the same industry. For example, in the 
cotton textile mills in Bombay, if a worker 
is absent and a substitute is taken in his 
place, as far as the permanent worker is 
concerned, he is treated as absent. But in 
the mills in Ahmedabad, if a substitute is 
taken for the permanent worker who is 
absent, he is not treated as absent for 
calculating the rate of absenteeism. Such 
divergencies in methods of calculation exist 
from place to place and factory to factory 
in the country. This makes a lot of 
difference and hence it is not possible to 
have a clear and comprehensive or com- 
parative view of the rate of absenteeism in 
industry for want of a uniform basis. 


In more technical words the same may 
be said to mean “a ratio of the number 
of production man-days or shifts lost to 
the total number of production man-days 
or shifts scheduled to work.” 

For purposes of calculation, an employee 
is considered scheduled to work, when there 
is work available and the employee is aware 
of it, and when the employer is fully aware 
that the employee will be available. In 
calculating absenteeism, public holidays, 
and other days when the factory is closed are 
excluded. When the employee takes time 
off on a scheduled working day, he is con- 
-sidered to be absent. Also, when the worker 
remains away from work, without informing 
the employer, he is treated as wilfully absent. - 


Secondly, no scientific method is adopted 
in India, for investigating the rate of 
absenteeism in any particular industry, on 
a nationwide scale or even in a localized • 
unit, as is done in the western industrial 
countries. In the West, research bodies 
like the National IndustriaF Research Board 
in England are making special enquiries 
into the causes and incidence of absenteeism 
in a selected area or _ industry within a 
specified time. Similar investigations have 
been made in other countries like Canada 
by the Canadian Munitions and Supply 
Department and in New Zealand by the 
Industrial Psychological Department, of the ' 
Scientific Industrial Research Department 
and the results of their investigations along 
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with their suggestions for improving the 
conditions are published. Such investiga- 
tions into industrial labour conditions in 
India were hitherto carried on,. though not 
on very scientific lines, on only two occa- 
sions, once by the Royal Commission on 
Labour in" 1931, and then in 1946 by the 
Labour Investigation Committee. On both 
these occasions, the investigations were so 
comprehensive, and the field of enquiry 
was so wide that little time and space 
were devoted to the subject of labour 
absenteeism in Industry. 

According to the Royal Commission, no 
industry was able to collect or furnish any 
data about the causes or rate of absenteeism. 
Even when such data were collected in 
some cases as absenteeism due to sickness 
they were inadequate again, as the details 
of sickness etc. were not available. The 
Royal Commission also noted that a large 
percentage of absenteeism was being classi- 
fied under “other causes” or “without any 
acceptable reason.” But during the period 
of the Second War, more care seems to 
have been taken to collect data on absen- 
teeism in Industry. 

Absenteeism In Cotton Textile Industry . — 
A high rate of absenteeism prevails in the 
cotton textile industry in India. This industry 
is mostly localized in the three centres of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur in the 
Bombay State, Madras, Madura and Coim- 
batore in the Madras State and to a minor 
extent in Nagpur in Madhya Pradesh and 
Kanpur in the Uttar Pradesh. The following 
tables gives a comparative idea of the rate 
of absenteeism in cotton textile mills in a 
few centres of the country in the three 
years 1939, 1944 and 1948: — 


Absenteeism in Cotton Textiles* 



Place Absenteeism in 

Percentage 



1939 

-1944 

1948 

1. 

Bombay 

10.5 

11.4 

13.3 

2. 

Ahmedabad 

3.3 

5.7 ^ 

5.9 

3. 

Sholapur 

10.8 

15.4 

18.1 

4. 

Madura 

10.1 

13.6 

13.9 

5. 

Madras 

— 

— 

9.1 

6. 

Calcutta 

8.9 

6.31 



Of the three places in the Bombay State, 
the rate of absenteeism is very high in 
Sholapur in all the three periods and it 
is • lowest in Ahmedabad. This is due to 
the difference in method adopted in calcula- 
ting the rate of absenteeism in the three 
centres. 

Woollen T extiles . — The rate of absenteeism 
is equally high in the woollen textile industry ■ 
also in Bombay, when compared with the 
figures elsewhere. It was 15.2 percent in, 
Bombay in 1948, while in the same year 
it was 11.68 percent in the U.P., 10.63 
percent in Mysore and 14.8 percent in 
Kashmir.* ** 

But it is not known whether or not a 
uniform method is followed in computing 
the figures in all the centres. 

Iron and Steel Industry . — ^The figures for 
Iron and Steel Industry reveal that the 
rate of absenteeism is high in Bengal and 
Bihar, where it was 13.9% in 1949, whereas, 
in Madras, it ^vas 6.9% in the same year. 
This industry is mostly concentrated in 
Bihar and Bengal due to the proximity of 
the available raw materials. Attempts have 
been made to bring down the percentage 
of absenteeism in this industry but they 
seem to have produced practically no result 
so far. 


*Figures for 1939 and 1944 are taken from the Labour Investigation Committee Report 
and for 1948 from the Indian Labour Gazette 1948-49. 

’^This figure is for the year 1943. 

** Indian Labour Gazette, June 1949, p. 883. 
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"^The figures of absenteeism in some 
industries are classified on the basis of their 
causes. The following table shows absen- 
teeism classified according to their causes: 

Statement Showing Percentage oe Absenteeism 
BY Causes in the year 1949 in three States. 


State 

Sickness 

Leave 

Other 

than 

Holidays 

Social 

Causes 

Other 

Causes 

Total 

1 

Bengal 

3.4% 

8.3% 

0.3% 

1.9% 1 

13.9% 

Bihar 

4.5% 

5.2% j 

1.4% 

2.8% 

13.9% 

Madras 

1.8% 

1 

3.4% 

1.7% 

... 

6.9% 

All 

States 

3.2% 

5.6% 

1.1% 

1.6% j 

11.6% 


It is interesting to note from the above 
table that of all the causes “leave other 
than holidays” accounts for nearly 50% of 
absenteeism. Sickness comes next and works 
out to less than 33J%. 

In Bengal and Bihar, labour is mostly 
recruited from the neighbouring villages and 
also other States like the U.P., M.P., and 
the Punjab. Absenteeism has been found 
to be greater during the harvesting seasons, 
when they go to their villages for sowing, 
transplantation and other agricultural opera- 
tions. The workers that come from other 
States go to their native places twice or 
thrice a year and remain absent for about 
ten to fifteen days on each occasion. 

Coal Mines . — The rate of absenteeism is 
high in coal mines especially among the 
miners and loaders. Generally agricultural 
and tribal people of the neighbouring 
villages are recruited for work in the mines. 
As they are more attached to their land, 
they absent themselves periodically from 
this work. These agricultural workers are 
found to have a natural dislike for work 
underground. The rate of absenteeism is 
♦Indian Labour Gazette 1938-39, 44-4A ~ 


very high— in Bihar it was 34,4% in, 1947. 
The most important reason as explained 
by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee in his book, “The 
Indian Working Glass” is, that there is a 
general shortage of labour force in the 
mines and labour does not remain steady. 
Workers constantly move from mine to 
mine in search of better wages,' 

Mica Mines . — Absenteeism in mica mines 
is also very high. Even though no proper 
records are maintained in any of the mines, 
the Labour Investigation Committee has 
enquired and found out that about one- 
third of the total labour ' force remains 
absent on the day following the pay-day, 
and about 10 to 15% remain absent for 
two or three days. It was found that 
absenteeism in mica factories of M/S Chre- 
stein & Go. was as high as 25 per cent in 
1943. The rate of absenteeism is still higher 
in the mica mines in Madras State — 34.4% ; 
it is higher among the non-resident workers 
during the rainy season. In mica factories 
in Madras, the rate of absenteeism varies 
between 10 per cent and 20 per cent -from 
one factory to another. But in Rajputana, 
the problem is not so great, except during 
the monsoon. Here labour is not mobile 
and there is not much of drink evil as in 
Bihar and Madras. 


_ Tea Plantations . — The rate of absenteeism 
in plantations is equally high, especially in 
the tea gardens of Assam. When compared 
to other industries, the rate in tea planta- 
tions stands second in order, while that 
in the mines takes the first place. It is 
also seen from the following table* . that.- 
absenteeism increased during the war years. 


Absenteeism in Tea Plantations in Assam: 


{Figures in %) 
Pre-War During War 
1938-39 1944-45 

25.2 27.7 


Post-War 

1946-47 

24.2 
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In plantations, absenteeism, it has been 
found, is generally higher in summer than 
in other seasons. 

Cement. — In cement factories figures of 
absenteeism vary from State to State as 
shown below for the year 1949 for 11 
months*: — 

Madras — 6.4% 

Madhya Pradesh — 11.5% 

Bihar— 13.2% 

Bengal — 10.1% 

The percentage of absenteeism in these 
cases has been found to be very high in 
January ’49 in M.P. and Bihar and falls 
to half by the year end. But it is reported 
that in all the four States there is a higher 
rate of absenteeism in the months of 
January and July. 

Ordnance Factories. — The figures of 
absenteeism have been collected in different 
ordnance factories since the war, as the 
<5overnment realised the necessity of finding 
out the rate of absenteeism and its causes 
and effects, in order to minimise the same, 
and increase production. , The following 
figures will give an idea of absenteeism in 
this industry and the percentage under each 
cause during the year 1948 to 1949: — 


Percentage of Absenteeism in Ordnance 
Factories in 1948-49§ 


State 

Sickness 

Leave 

other 

than 

Holidays 

Social 

and 

Reli- 

gious 

Causes 

Other 

Causes 

Total 

Bengal 

2.2 

2.5 

1 

0.2 

2.5 

7.4 

Madras 

0.3 

6.0 

0.2 

0.2 

6.7 

Uttar 
, Pradesh 

1.2 

4.5 

0.5 

1.5 

7.7 

Madliya 

Pradesh 

1.4 

7.7 

0.2 

0.8 

10.1 


^^Ibid, 1949. 

§Indian Labour Gazette 1948-49. 
■*"*'Indian Labour Gazette, April 1949. 


From the above statement it can be seen 
that the rate of absenteeism is higher in 
the Madhya Pradesh than in other States. 
, Dockyards. — ^Among the dockyard workers 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin and Vizaga- 
patam, the rate of absenteeism is very 
considerable as shown by the table below:— 


Percentage of Absenteeism in Dockyards 
IN 1946-47** 


State 

Dockyard 

1946 

% 

1947 

% 

Bombay 

Mazgaon 

31.7 

31.8 

>> 

H.M.l. Dockyard 

1 19.47 

16.09 

1} 

Bombay Steam 
Navigation Co. 

9.88 

9.91 

Calcutta 

India General 
Naval &. Railway 
Co. 

— 

"13.1 

Cochin 

Dockyard 

6,3 

8.1 

Vicagapatam 

Scindia Steam 
Navigation Co. 

18.9 

10.19 


The percentage is liighest in Mazagaon 
Docks in Bombay. This may be due tOi 
the Pali system existing here — that is the, 
workers are sent on forced leave by turns, 
whenever there is shortage of work. The 
range between maximum and minimum is 
far wider in Scindia Docks at Vizagapatam, 
which is 20.4% in January 1947, and 3.2% 
in October 1947. 

It is not known whether a uniform 
method has been adopted in computing 
the figures of absenteeism in all tlie dock- 
yards. It does not appear to have been 
followed; the low figure for October ’47 
was due to the labour strike in that month. 
If the strike situation is not taken into 
consideration, the figures as they are do 
not speak of the facts. 
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So far, the rate of absenteeism as if 
exists in different industries in different 
States of India has been shown. It is clear 
from the few tables given that absenteeism 
varies from 10% to 15% in factory industry 
and it is 25% in plantations and about 40% 
in mica mines. On a careful scrutiny of 
the various tables of absenteeism given 
above, it is seen that in general absenteeism 
is considerably higher in North India than 
in the South. 

It may here be profitable to compare 
the figures of absenteeism in industries in 
India with those obtaining in industries 
in the highly developed Western countries. 

, Unlike the investigations in India, enquiries 
into absenteeism and the causes thereof in 
the Western countries have been made on 
■ more scientific methods ; and the remedies 
suggested are generally carried out by the 
industries, Government and private bodies. 

. Absenteeism in U.K . — ^The industrial 

Research Board under the auspices of the 
Medical Research Council carried out an 
investigation into the problems of absen- 
teeism in the United Kingdom. The extent 
of this enquiry was in all 60 factories, big 
and small, employing about 75000 workers 
and found out the following results: — 

Absenteeism 

Peace Time — 5% 

W at Time — 6 to 8% for men 

II n — 10 to 15% for women 

It was also found that women absentees 
are twice as many as men and married 
women three times more than the unmarried 
ones. Another important fact revealed by 
the enquiry is that the rate of absenteeism 
is double in larger and new factories than 
in smaller and old establishments. Secondly 
the rate again is higher among women 
workers. Thirdly, the rate of absenteeism 
is higher in the case of workers, whose 
living places are far away from the factory. 



The factors within the factory that arc 
found responsible for the high rate of 
absenteeism are— (1) Long liours of work, 
(2) Bad working conditions; (3) Efficiency 
and general contentment of the labour 
force; (4) Boredoni which affects the younger 
workers; (5) Lack of co-operation between 
management and labour and, between groups 
of workers. 

The investigating Board suggested that 
the worker’s health, physical and mental, 
should be safeguarded, . as they found that 
absenteeism in most cases was caused by 
illness. Secondly they also suggested im- 
provement of transport facilities, besides 
creating satisfactory working conditions in 
the factory. 

New Zealand . — Similar enquiries into 
absenteeism were conducted by the Indus- 
trial Psychology Department of the Scientific 
Industrial Research Department in New ■ 
Zealand and found that the rate, of absen- 
teeism in factories was 6.5% for men and 
11.5% for women due to all causes. 

Australia . — ^An enquiry was conducted into 
the matter in 1942, when 16 private factories 
and 10 Government factories, employing 
about 20,000 workers were studied. In tbi.i; 
method of enquiry, leave and authorised 
holidays were excluded and absence of all 
other categories was taken into account. ■ 
The rate of absenteeism according to this 
enquiry was 7% for men and 13% for 
women. The absenteeism was higher among 
women workers. n 

Canada . — ^An enquiry was conducted in 
Canada in 1942 to find out the rate of 
absenteeism, by the Canadian Munitions and 
Supply .Department. 

The field of enquiry covered .35 factories 
engaged in war work and they were repre- 
sentative of the whole of Canada, both big 
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and small factories employing 12,000 to , 
100 workers, the average being 2,500. The 
average rate of absenteeism was 6.4% in 
October 1942, and 6. 9% in November 1942. 
Here also the results indicated that the rate 
was higher among women workers; in one 
factory it was 24%. 

• The rate of absenteeism is found to be 
comparatively lower in the western industrial 
countries, as seen from the statistics given 
above for a few countries. This may be 
perhaps due to the industrial consciousness 
of the workers there. 

Effects of Absenteeism . — Absenteeism 
causes a twofold loss. Firstly it affects the 
worker in his earnings; and secondly, it 
affects production. The worker, by absent- 
ing himself from work, earns less than what 
he should and thereby his standard of living 
is lowered. When he is unable to maintain 
a proper standard of life, his efficiency is 
.lowered, consequently the quality of the 
article produced also is affected. 

Secondly, production in the industry is 
retarded, due to the frequent and repeated 
absence of a number of workers in each 
department. It may not be the same 
worker or group of workers. It is not 
possible for the industrialists or the works 
manager to handle the situation with the 
help of untrained substitute labour, whose 
standard of production and efficiency are 
not on a par with those of the experienced 
and trained permanent workers. Therefore, 
the employer has to maintain a permanent 
auxiliary labour force in the factory, to 
replace the absentees. But this will increase 
the cost of production. Even if the latter 
course were to be adopted it gives an 
advantage to the employer to ‘play off’ 
workers and force some of them to go on 
compulsory leave, as is usually done in many 
of the textile factories. 


Both these factors indirectly affect the 
morale of other workers in the job. The 
foreman or production manager may ask 
the worker who is present to do the job 
of the absentee, instead of taking a substitute 
in order to avoid the increase in the cost 
of production. In such a case, the workers 
will resent it and this creates bad feelings 
among them. Therefore, industrialists con- 
sider that absenteeism is a persistent hind- 
rance to production. 

An examination can now be made of the 
various causes of absenteeism, which is so 
high in India. 

Sickness . — The most important and com- 
mon reason that is given by an employee for 
his absence from work is sickness. The 
general health of the industrial workers is 
very low due to malnutrition, low wages and 
hard manual work for long hours. His 
general vitality is sapped in the factory and 
when he returns home he has to live in a 
crowded, ill ventilated house in an insanitary 
locality. 

Secondly, the occupational diseases like 
silicosis caused by inhaling of quartz dust 
by the miner, in a mica or coal mine and 
fluff by the sider and. the waste cooly in a 
cotton textile factory, affect the respiratory 
,ystem of the worker and shortens his span 
of life. In order to save himself froih the 
atal end, or to cure himself of the disease, 
he ^vorker frequently absents himself from 
>vork. 

Accident is another important cause 
>vhich accounts for absenteeism. Generally 
n every factory where, statistics of absen- 
teeism are maintained, accidents and sick- 
ness are treated under one head. Lack of 
oroper knowledge about the use of the 
.-nachine, and improper or lack of protection 
o the machine are responsible for the high 
ncidence of accidents. 
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Accidents also occur due to bad working 
conditions. Managements have to rectify 
these unsafe conditions. During 1943j in 
the shipyards in the United States, it was 
estimated that the total man-days lost were 
20 per each disabling injury, which were 
estimated as 1,02,500. 

The rate of absenteeism caused by sickness 
and accident is about 25% of the total 
absenteeism. 

Hours of Work . — Even though the Factory 
Act stipulates the hours of work as 48 per 
week and 8 to 8^ hours per day with rest 
breaks, many industries do not observe this 
rule. Even under the present stipulated 
time, the worker is exhausted and unless he 
takes sufficient rest, he is not fit for work 
the next day. Many employers often engage 
the same workers for working overtime also. 
The worker too, not knowing the conse- 
quences, takes up overtime work for im- 
mediate economic advantage. It has been 
investigated and found in the West that 
workers working for longer hours per day 
are more frequently absent than those that 
work shorter hours with intervals for rest. 

Fatigue '. — This is caused by arduous work 
and compels a man to take rest. When he 
neglects to tabe rest, during night, he is 
forced to absent himself from work the next 
day. 

Boredom . — ^The monotonous and repeti- 
tive job causes absenteeism. The worker 
should be allowed to change over from one 
job to another to get relief from the mono- 
tony as is often done by the drawer and 
reacher in the drawing Department of the 
textile industry. 

. Unsuitable worldng conditions, like bad 
lighting and ventilation, extremes of tem- 


perature and other factors often lead to 
exhaustion and illness and consequently to 
absence from work. 

'Lack of understanding between the worker 
and the management or between worker 
and the foreman, and worker and worker 
causes mental and psychological tension. 
When the worker is having an internal 
conflict, he loses all interest in his job and 
absents himself from work. So the Labour 
Officer or management should see that 
there is complete harmony and understand- 
ing between one section and another of 
workers, and try to maintain harmonious 
relations in the factory premises. 

Job placement is very important from the 
point of view of absenteeism. If the worker 
is placed on a job for which he is not trained 
properly, or is psychologically or physically, 
not suitable, then he will not take interest 
in his work. This leads to discouragement, 
fatigue, accident and finally to absence. 

Lack of proper medical aid and first aid 
is also responsible for absenteeism. If the 
worker, for every minute ailment or injury 
has to go elsewhere for first aid or medical 
help, he will be absent from his job. Simi- 
larly when any member of his family, wife 
or child, falls sick, and if there is no proper 
arrangement to provide them adequate- 
medical help, he remains absent from work. 

Lack of such welfare facilities as canteens, 
nutritive food, snacks and tea, rest rooms, 
sanitary conditions etc., will surely increase 
absenteeism. 

Low Wages .- — If wages are below the sub- 
sistence level, the worker will be forced to 
seek subsidiary job in order tO supplement 
his earnings. In such a case, he frequently ^ 
absents himself from' his main job. 
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Besides these various factors, there are also 
others wliich lead to absenteeism in industry. 
Some of these are discussed below. 

Bad housing condition is one of the most 
important factors. A contented labour 
force that lives near the work place will be 
ah asset to any industry. If the worker has 
to walk a long distance early in the morning 
and late in the evening, he feels exhausted 
and often desires to take rest at home. In 
such a case, during the rainy season, the 
worker fails to go to the factory, for want 
of facilities. And lack of proper transport 
facilities also affects a worker’s attendance 
at the place of his work. Further lack 
of marketing facilities near the living place 
also is reported to partially cause the workers, 
especially women workers, to absent them- 
selves from work. Besides these, festivals, 
religious occasions, marriages in the family, 
etc., keep a worker away from his work 
frequently. 

Another important factor is the desire for 
rest and enjoyment. The Indian worker 
feels that he needs rest and without it he 
thinks that he will fall ill and so he forces 
himself to rest by feigning sickness. 

Drink evil is another important cause for 
absenteeism. In Bihar and Madras, 
workers in the mining areas are generally 
addicted to drink, and the day after pay 
absenteeism is the highest as many visit the 
toddy shop, get drunk and fail to report 
to duty the next day. The weaving com- 
munity in Sholapur is also reported to be 
addicted to drink and therefore frequently 
absent themselves from work. 

Absenteeism among married women is 
frequent, because they have to play the 
duel role, one as the bread winner, and 
secondly as the housewife. She has to 
attend to children, husband and other rela- 


dvcs at home and also work on her job in 
the mill. 

In India as well as in other countries 
little has been done to meet the situation 
ind bring down the rate of absenteeism. 
So far the employer is providing few welfare 

menities like medical aid, housing, transport 
md marketing facilities. 

Precautions no doubt are being taken to 
•prevent and reduce the incidence of 
accidents. Measures such as fencing the 
machinery by railings are being adopted by 
employers in many cases , for the safety of 
the workers. Though these precautions are 
taken by the employers, yet very few are 
giving necessary instructions to the workers, 
when^’ they are first employed, about the 
handling of the machinery and precautionary 
steps they have to take in the course of the 
performance of their duties. / 

Every employer has provided medical 
facilities as required by the Factory Act. 
In some mills, first aid dispensaries are 
established and in others regular medical 
officers and Safety Engineers are appointed 
to co-ordinate the work of treatment and 
prevention of accidents and injuries. 

The Factories Act laid down the provision 
for the weekly holidays, rest pauses and ' 
leave with pay in order that the workers 
may have adequate rest and enjoy their 
social life. But it is found that in practice, 
the worker is permitted to take leave, not 
according to his need, but to suit the con- 
venience of the employer. So the workers in 
many instances are forced to go home with- 
out applying for leave. This causes moi'C 
of unaccountable absenteeism. In some 
cases, the worker does not inform the 
employer, even when he is leaving the job 
in preference to another. So for some time 
at least he is treated as absent in one factory 
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though he may have started' work m 
another. ' . 

" In mica mines and coal ininp, there are 
no facilities whatsoever, to prevent accidents 
occurring daily due to the falling off of the 
sides and the roof. Due to inadequate light- 
ing, especially in mica mines, workers have 
to grope in the dark with small candles in 
hand; when once these candles are blown 
out, they cannot proceed further with their 
work. Many accidents occur due to bad 
working conditions. Workers should be 
provided with electric torch lights in the 
■mines. 

Little is being done to improve the social 
condition of the worker and' his family. In 
cities, they live in crowded slums where 
welfare activities are carried by the 
municipal authorities just in name. 

In case the State or the employer or the 
community provides a decent standard of 
living conditions, with all the amenities of 
recreation, health, sanitation and education 
for children, within easy reach of the worker 
and his family, he will not have any occa- 
sion to worry when he is on his job. He 
will concentrate on his work, which will 
increase his efficiency and thereby produc- 
tion and his earnings as well. 

In some industries, the employer is giving 
profit sharing bonus. In some cases, this 
bonus is paid on attendance basis, as in 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company at 
Jamshedpur. Surely this may be an incen- 
tive to the worker. But experience' of such 
bonus systems as attendance bonus, produc- 
tion bonus, efficiency bonus, etc., has shown 
that it only corrupts the worker and has not 
improved him, nor has it in any way reduced 
or solved the problem of absenteeism. 

So far no attempt has been made in 
India to consider and solve this probleiii of 
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absenteeism in the right perspective. What- 
ever iheasures are adopted by employers in 
this direction are done, not with a view to 
mitigating this problem but only to satis- 
fying dernands of the workers and only to 
meeting the provisions of the Factories Act. 
The problein is not the complete elimina- 
tion of absenteeism for that is impossible 
of achievement, , but is prevention and 
control of it. 

The following few suggestions may be 
considered to reduce and control absenteeism 
iri industry. 

The employer as well as the worker 
should have a complete understanding of 
the difficulties both have' to face in industry 
and should co-operate with each other. The 
relation between the worker and the fore- 
man must be friendly. The foreman must 
have a humanitarian and sympathetic 
attitude towards the workers under his 
charge, and should not irritate them. The 
employer should select such trained super- 
visory staff who are capable of handling the 
situation in the right way. 

Whenever a worker is absent, the Per- 
sonnel Officer or his staff should visit the 
worker at his place of residence in a friendly 
approach and find out the cause of his 
•absence and give all necessary advice and 
help. He should not hurt the worker’s 
feelings and give him scope to think that 
he is doing all this in the interests of the 
management. For this, every factory should 
employ trained personnel staff with modern 
outlook. The worker should be made to 
feel that he is one of the entire organiza- 
tion and has equal responsibilities in the 
production and working of the industry. 
He must be made to feel that he is con- 
tributing a valuable part in the promotion 
bf the interests and welfare of his nation. 
A study of a worker’s attitude towards his- 
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work, fellow workers, supervisors and the 
effect of external factors on his attitudes is 
very important if the rate of absenteeism 
has to be reduced. 

Selection of a right type of person for 
the right job is most important in an industry. 
The Personnel Officer must know the job 
requirements and how to select the right 
man. There are many misfits in every 
factory. Due to improper and wrong 
selection, a person who will be more suitable 
to work in a particular job, may be em- 
ployed on some other job in which he finds 
no interest and thereby frequently absents 
himself from work. After employment, the 
personnel department should study and 
investigate with the help of the Engineer 
or foreman whether the worker is suitable 
for the jobj if not he should be immediately 
changed to another suitable job. 

The wage level should be raised, so that 
the worker has no financial worries when 
he is 'on the job. If he has to think of 
how to pay his medical bills and for the 
education of children, and such other pro- 
blems, he will not attend to his work pro- 


perly. The employer or the community 
should give him facilities to borrow in cases 
of emergencies at low rate or no rate of 
interest by starting co-operative credit socie- 
ties and also by giving loaqs from his pro- 
vident fund. 

Adequate marketing facilities within the 
reach of -'the worker and his family will also 
help to bring down the rate of absenteeism. 
Co-operative Consumer Stores should be 
started nearer the working class localities. 

The worker should be diverted from the 
drink evil, which accounts for a large 
percentage of absenteeism. As there is no 
other way of amusement and diversion pro- 
vided by either the employer or the com- 
munity or the State, he straight away goes 
to the toddy shop. The introduction of 
prohibition alone will not solve the problem; 
he must be given some other amusement 
or activity to recreate his mind and body 
and relieve him from fatigue and emotional 
tensions. Tliough it is the responsibility 
of the State, the employer and the com- 
munity should help him in this by providing 
recreational facilities during his leisure hours. 
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Housing is an elementary necessity of life. 
In congested cities, its value and importance 
becomes next to food. It can be said that the 
full economic and social significance of good 
housing has not yet been appreciated in 
tlus countiy. With the exception of a few, 
housing to many employers here has meant 
little more than a mere erection of walls of 
bricks and mortar or bricks and mud in 
a more or less symmetrical form. Modern 
housing, as described by Catherine Bauer* 
has certain qualities and embodies certain 
methods and purposes which distinguish it 
sharply from the typical residential environ- 
ment of the past century. For one thing, 
it is built, for efficient use over a period 
of years j and therefore it is not designed 
primarily for quick profits. It is planned, 
and so it must be non-spcculative. This new 
houring method recognises that the integral 
unit for planning the economic unit for 
construction and administration and social 
unit for living is the complete neighbourhood 
designed and equipped as such. Modern 
housing does not, therefore constitute a mere 
mechanical extension of streets and agglome- 
ration of individual, competitive dwellings. 
It has a beginning and an end, and some 
sort of visible organic form. One part is 
related to another part, and each part 
serves a particular predestined use. It can 
never deteriorate into a slum or a ‘lighted 
area’ or a case for expensive remedial ‘city 
planning’. Moreover, modern housing pro- 
vides certain minimum amenities for every 
dwelling. Gross-ventilation for one thina-- 

— ■ ■■ - - O ^ 

Catherine Bauer; Modern Housing p, x\^ 


sunlight, quiet and pleasant outlook from 
every window, adequate privacy, space and 
sanitary facilities and an adjacent children’s 
play ground. And finally it will be avail- 
able at a price which citizens of average 
income or less can afford. How many work- 
men’s quarters are there in India which 
might be termed modern? Perhaps, none 
at all or so few that their number is like a 
drop in the ocean. 

Now we shall proceed to describe in some 
detail housing conditions in .some, principal 
urban areas, taking a bird’s eye view of the 
position in regard to different industries 
therein. 

Bombay . — After the partition of India, 
the population of Bombay increased 
enormously. It stood at 11,61,383 in 1931, 
14,89,883 in 1941, and at about 20 lakhs 
at the close of the Second World War, Thus 
population rapidly increased in Bombay but 
there has not been a proportionate increa^ 
in the number of houses. Hence the pro- 
blem of housing has become acute. The 
typical working class dwelling in Bombay is 
the Chawl , a pucca building, 3 'to 4 storeys 
high, with a central passage or a common 
verandah leading generally to one room 
tenements. If an average of more than 2^ 
persons per room be taken as an indication 
of overcrowding, 96% of the population of 
Bombay may be said to be living in over- 
crowded tenements and housed so inade- 
quately that the streets have to be used to 
supplement t heir sleeping accommodation. 
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The following sections of the city show the 
worst forms, of overcrowding. Bycullaj with 
99% of the families living in single-room 
‘■enementSj Sewri 89%, Mazagaon and 
Barel with 88% and Second Nagpada with 
87%. The workers in Bombay live in 
mud huts thatched with coconut leaves, in 
corrugated iron sheds and in tenements or 
chawls. The tenements are standardised 
slums, dark and overcrowded with un- 
satisfactory and inadequate facilities of 
water supply and sanitation. The following 
table will show the distribution of taps 
in the old and new tenements of Bombay 
city. 

Percentage of distribution in 

Old Tenements 

1. 1 tap for less than 8 tenements 1 1 

2. 1 tap for 9 to 15 tenements 44 
3 1 tap for over 15 tenements 44 

Forty-six old tenements did not provide 
for any water taps at all. As regards 
latrines in most of the Bombay chawls 
there is one latrine for 8 tenements.'^^ 


New 

Tenements 

56 

33 

11 


After the Great War of 1914-18, to 
improve the working class housing conditions 
in the city and island of Bombay, the 
Government launched on an industrial 
housing scheme under the auspices of the 
Development Department. This Scheme 
comprises at present 207 chawls of 80 rooms 
each (with one exception which has 64 
rooms) in the following four different 
areas: — § 


Area. 

Worli 
Naigaum , 
Delisle Road 
Sewri 


No. of Chawls 

121 

42 

32 

12 


No. of Chawl 
Superintendents 

7 

2 

2 

1 


The chawls contain 16,244 living rooms 
and 300 shops. The rent changed is as 
follows:— 


Area 

Worli 
Naigaum 
Delisle Road 
Sown 


Rent per room per month. 
Rs. 

5 

7 

8 ' 


Corporation Chawls . — ^Thc Bombay City 
Improvement Trust built 2045 tenements 
on behalf of 4 Textile Mills in the city 
under the Improvement Trust Act. The 
Trust also constructed 9,330 tenements and 
2800 Semi-permanent sheds which are 
occupied by the Textile workers in the 
city. The rents in the chawls vary from 
Rs. 4/15 to Rs. 10/8 and that of the sheds 
from Rs. 2/8 to Rs. 6/-. Besides this, the 
Bombay Corporation^ owns in the etstates 
acquired by tlic Old Improvement Trust, 
chawls consisting of nearly 5000 one room 
tenements. 


Port T rust Colonies . — ^The Port Trust 
have provided housing accormnodation for 
about 30% of 'their workers. Two indepen- 
dent housing colonies have been established, 
one at the Antop Village under the control 
of Labour Welfare Officer, and the other 
at the Wadi Bunder under the control of 
tlie Docks Manager. The former comprises 
of 494 residential units built in single 
storeyed two-room cottages and each umt 
has a chula (fire place) and a ‘nahavni’ 
(washing place). Of these, about 86 have 
also covered verandah 4’ wide. The floor 
area of each unit is 180 sq. feet. Each 
room has generally one window and two 
doors. Ventilation and lighting are satis- 
factory. The average number of persons 
staying in each unit is about 8. Electricity 
has been provided for street lighting only; 


■’''See R. K. Mukherji — Indian Working Class P. 271. ' 
§Lab6ur Investigation Committee, Government of India, p. 297 
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kerosene oil lamps are used inside the common. Electric light is supplied in the 
houses. There are 17 water storage tanks ‘ corridors. 

in the colony; but still there is inadequacy Private CJiawls . — Of the families covered 
of water supply. Common bathrooms, 91,24% live in one-room tenements and 
. latrines and washing place have been the average number of persons residing in 
provided for each block of houses. The each such tenement is 3.84. The approxi- 
general sanitation is poor as open drains mate floor space is 103.23 sq. feet.. The 
I pass through the centre with houses on average monthly rent is ,Rs. 6-14-4,, for 
' both sides. The rents are Rs. 3/4, Rs. 6/-, one-room tenement. Latrines and bath- 
and Rs. 5/-, for scavengers, engineering em- rooms are deficient. Ventilation and sani- 
. ployees, and railway employees respectively, tary conditions are unsatisfactory. 

The second housing colony at Wadi Bunder Ahmcdabad . — The Government have not 

consists of 7 chawls. This colony houses provided any housing in Ahmedabad. The 
two types of workers, scavengers and , Municipality has built tenements for Hari- 
sweepers and other workers. There are jans and others. Each tenement comprises 
196 residential units for scavengers, consis- of one room (144 sq. feet), one kitchen, 
ting of a single room and a common (64 sq. feet) and an open verandah, all 
passage, while the general body of workers in a single-storeyed structure and the average 
are housed in four five-storeyed chawls, number of inmates is 4 to 5. No bathrooms 
built of concrete comisting of about 200 are provided. 

residential units of double row type, with Ahmedabad Mills Housing Company has 
a central corndor 8’ wide. All these b»ilt 800 tenements for the workers. Each 
quar ers are single room tenements with tenement consists of a room (14’ X 12h a 
a oor area of about 120 sq. feet each, kitchen (12’ X 6’) and a verandah (7’ XI 2’) 
e average number of persons occupying The rent charged is Rs. 4/8 per month' 
a mom is sometimes^ as high as 12. Con- Sanitation, waL supply, ventiMorand . 
ges ion is still more intensified by the habit cleanliness are not so satisfactory " 

^apralr'r^nlS!"® i" r^t^iion, Co- 

floor. Only 8 laSi, 

Urcsr two coloni4tet« ius tf^nih iZT, « ! • 

about 525 single, double and threr* ^ ^ there is absolutely 

quarters a. various places in the Port ^1^3^ h™'"'’ 

Carnac Bunder and Wadala ' t u " latrines at all. 

. . r^^^^inder, the arrangement is 

Textile Mill Chawls.~~Ty,entvonc mHl fnT • inadequate. The 

m Bombay have provided quartet for thei^ of ^ ^ comparative idea ‘ , 

workers in 4,301 tenements Of ^ of working class housing condition in three 

. ... . . ™^nts. Of these, industrial centres of the Bn nyh.^ State J 

No. of 


^5 ..A • / tenements. these 

and 8“^r rr:r’ T 

these tenement are bea"rin'?r\ 

generaUy built hear the Mills. The majorito 
of the rooms are 10 square feet aJ ^ 
mants for ,mter supply and sanitation^ 


Centre 


Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Sfaolapur 


emplo- 
yers pro 
viding 
' Hous ing 

21 
28 
5 


Total 
|No.’ of 
Tene- 
ments 

4,301 

2,749 

.1,547 


Single Double rooms' 
R.ooln ,Room | .and ' - 
more. 


3,354 

2,282 

1,238 


8 " 


'939 
467 

219 I 90 
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Calcutta. — A large majority of workers 
live in dark, damp, leaky huts in bustees. 
A 'bus tee’ or native village generally consists 
of a mass of huts constructed without any 
plan or arrangement, without roads, with- 
out drains, ill-ventilated and never cleared. 
Most of these villages are the abodes of 
misery, vice, and filth and therefore breeding 
places of sickness, disease and death. Many 
stagnant ponds are found in these bustees. 
The zamindars have built these bustees 
which are an unplanned muddle of single 
rooms or huts, built en masse to utilise the 
available space to the utmost extent. The 
size of a room including the so-called 
verandah is about 80 sq. feet, and it pro- 
vides accommodation for 9 persons. There 
is hardly any provision for kitchens. In 
83% of cases, the kitchen is located in 
the bedroom. In 1945, His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal, Mr. R. G. Casey, was 
reported to have said, “I have been horrified 
by what I have seen. Human beings 
cannot allow other human beings to continue 
to exist under these conditions.” There 
are about 4,940 bustees in Calcutta, covering 
an area equal to one third of the city. The 
population in these localities is over a 
million. 

. The quarters provided by the employers 
are usually near the places of ^vork. The 
structures, mostly back to back, are normally 
of brick walls and the floors, brick-paved 
or katcha. Latrines are insufficient and 
dirty; ventilation is unsatisfactory. 

Jute Mill Quarters. — ^Information ob- 
tained by the Indian Jute Mills Association 
from 61 Mills shows that the percentage 
of workers housed by individual mills varies 
.from 7.9 to 100 and the total number of 
rooms and quarters supplied for this pur- 
pose comes to about 42,466. The houses 
provided are either katcha or pucca, and 
.are, usually of the back to back barrack 


type, with common verandah, about 3 ft. 
wide, a portion of which is used as kitchen. 
It is found that in 94% of the places 
the floor space available to a worker , and 
his family is less than 100 sq. feet. Gene- 
rally the rooms are badly lighted and 
ventilation is altogether inadequate. Sani- 
tary and latrine arrangements are unsatis- 
factory. In recent years, the Birla Jute 
Mills Colony has housed about 43% of 
the employees in pucca quarters numbering 
about 1,200. 

Out of the 9,556 Cotton Textile Mill 
workers, 45 per cent have been housed. 
The houses consist of one-room tenements 
built in barrack form, without proper 
ventilation. Arrangements for water and 
sanitation are wholly insufficient. 

Nearly 40% of the workers employed by 
the Port Commissioners arc provided with 
free quarters. All the quarters are for 
single men, and comprise single rooms, 
about 45 sq. feet and a verandah. They 
are pucca structures with brick walls, tile 
and corrugated iron sheet roofs and cement 
floors. Lighting and ventilation are fairly 
good. So are supply of water and 
sanitation. 

The Indian General Navigation and 
Railway Company, the Howrah Trading 
Company, a few of the chemical rvorks, 
cigai'ettc and glass factories and some other 
concerns provide houses for a certain pro- 
portion of their workers. The density 
per room is fairly high and ventilation and 
sanitation arc not satisfactory. 

Kanpur . — ^Thc Improvement Trust has 
constructed 2,400 family quarters. Each 
'quarter contains one living room (12’X9’), 
one verandah (12’X7’) with a courty’ard 
(12’X7’). Rent is Rs. 4/- per month. 

The Municipality alsd has . constructed 
208 quarters and about 500 worker's live 
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ill them. Single rooms are generally 10’ X8’ 
and the verandah 8’X5’. Cominon Water 
taps and latrines for males and females 
separately are provided. In many cases, 
more than one family occupy a quarter. 
More than 3,100 quarters have been provided 
by the employers. The sanitary conditions 
arc not bad. 

Some 40,000 workers of Kanpur live in 
the slum areas called ahatas, owned by 
private landlords. Most of the houses con- 
sist of a single room 8’ X 10’ with or 
without verandah and such dwellings are 
frequently shared by two, tliree or four' 
families. About 96% of the workers live 
in one-room or two-room dwellings. On 
an average as many as 13 to 15 persons 
live in each tenement. About 70% of 
the rooms have each one door only. 
Fortysix per cent of the families depend 
on public taps for water. No latrine 
arrangements exist for 26%, each public 
latrine having average pressure of 761 
persons. Eightysix per cent of the families 
pay rents below Rs. 3-8-0 per month, while 
62% pay between Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 3-8-0 
per month. 

Madras. — ^Housing conditions in Madi-as 
are equally unsatisfactory. Most of the 
workers live in single rooms with or without 
a small verandah. There are about 200 
cherics, of which more than half are owned 
by private individuals, 26 by the Govern- 
ment, 25 by Corporation and 27 by Trusts. 
The Cheries are small colonies of thatched 
huts, having no sanitary facilities. In these 
arc quartered about one-third of the popula- 
tion of Madras. A recent survey, has 
revealed that 35 cheries where about 15,000 
persons live are not provided with municipal 
water supply. Oue hundred and thirty- 
four cheries occupied by 183,000 persons 
have only 460 water taps. Only 12 cheries' 
have : 'an adequate ' supply ' of taps; In- 


respect of latrines, 72 cheries have none at 
all, while 109 have 121 latrines with about 
1,200 seats. It has been calculated that 
19% of the income of the working classes 
goes for rent. The average size of the 
hut is 8’X6’. The sanitary conditions arc 
very bad. Mahatma Gandhi described the 
cherics as “a place unfit for human habita- 
tion.” The cheries are built on low lying 
lands without adequate drainage. 

Conditions of housing arc markedly supe- 
rior in the four villages established in Madras 
by the Buckingham & Carnatic Mills, with 
about 659 houses. The houses normally, 
consist of a living room, a kitchen, a 
washing place and front verandah and a 
yard. 

Jamshedpur. — The population of Jam- 
shedpur is about 1,65,000 and the housing 
accommodation is far short of actual demand. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company has 
so far built 8,428 quarters to accommodate 
about 34% of their employees. These 
houses are all pucca. All family quarters 
are provided with a bathroom (4’X4’). 
In one-room tenements, no separate bath- 
rooms arc provided. With the exception 
of one-room tenements, all quarters are 
provided with flush latrines and electric' 
lighting, good ventilation ami water supply. 

Housmg in . Plantations. — Labour in Tea 
gardens of Assam falls into two classes: ' 
' settled labour living on the gardens and 
bustee labour living in an adjacent village, 
who work irregularly and at , particular 
seasons. Houses are provided by the plarit- 
ers to settled labour only. Generally the 
garden authorities, arrange the . actual 
building of the houses, but in some case% 
labourers build their own houses with the 
material supplied to them by the garden 
authorities. When this is done, labour is 
paid- for the time- spent in building the 
house. ' ’ — ' : 
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j There arc two main types of housing 
arrangements. On some gardens, there 
are barrack lines, i.c., houses are built in 
a line, though each house has its own 
separate compound; in some cases, two 
houses are in the same compound. On 
some gardens, houses are clustered together 
in a village, while both systems are in force 
on others. 

There arc three main types of houses: 
(a) Entirely kutcha, made of bamboos, 
plaster and ekra, i.c., split bamboo walls, 
mud floor and thatched roof; (b) semi- 
pucca,. of bi'ick plintli, brick walls, for the 
first few feet, upper part of the wall ekra 
or plaster, corrugated iron sheet or thatched 
roof; (c) pucca, brick or cement plinth, 
brick wall, metal frame and corrugated 
iron roofing. 

About 90% of the houses in the gardens 
are of the kutcha type. Many labourers, 
however, prefer the thatched house as it 
is cooler in the hot weather and warmer 
in the winter. The average size of a 
house is 15’X12’. Six persons including 
children are considered as being the mtixi- 
mum for one house. Kutcha houses have 
generally no windows or verandahs. Pucca 
houses have only one window. 

No rent is charged for the houses. Water 
supply is generally adequate. The most 
usual method is still by open surface wells. 
Kutcha drains are generally common in 
the lines and pucca drains arc a rarity. 
Nihty per cent of the gardens provide no 
latrines for their workers. The usual defects 
of congestion, lack of lighting, ventilation 
and insanitation are obvious. 

In Bengal also, housing is provided on 
all estates to the settled or resident labour. 
As in Assam, here also the houses are built 
in rows. The average size of a house is 
225 sq. ft, Ohe house is given tO\ each 


labourer and no rent is charged. The 
roofs are low and lighting is insufficient. 
There is a complete absence of proper 
drainage in all the lines in the gardens. 

In South India, free housing is provided 
for all workers other than casual and local 
labour. The usual accommodation consists 
of a room 12’X10’ or lO’XlO’ in a block 
comprising 5 to 10 rooms. In most of the 
recently built lines in the important tea 
districts, a kitchen (12’X6’) is also provided 
for every room. Chimneys are provided in 
the kitchen in the new lines. The new 
types of houses have roofs of tiles or 
asbestos sheets. Although most of the 
recently built houses have kitchens, there 
is not even a single instance in the tea 
gardens in South India, where both the 
Jiving room and the kitchen are allotted 
to the same family. The general practice 
on tlic otlicr hand is to house one family 
consisting of husband, wife and children 
in the kitchen and to accommodate two 
families in the living room. Some people 
live even in verandahs. Sometimes upto 
14 pci-sons live in a room {10’X12’). 
Water is obtained from springs and latrines 
arc not provided. 

The housing conditions in coffee estates 
arc generally bad. Back to back barracks 
built long ago house the workers. The 
rooms arc lO’XlO’ or 10’ X8’ with no 
windows for light and air. The doors are low 
and narrow. There arc no verandahs. Some 
newly built houses arc of brick and mortar, 
and the kitchen 12’ X6’ and the verandah 
6’X6’. Bathrooms arc not provided. Even 
pipes for water supply are rarely found or 
the coffee estates and the workers have t. 
depend on wells and springs. No latrines 
arc provided. 

On rubber estates also tlie quarters arc 
generally built in barracks. The houses are 
generally provided with .large windows. 
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Six to eight persons occupy a room 12’ X 10’ 
or 10’ X 10’. - The houses are built in blocks 
of two quarters, each quarter having a front 
verandah, a kitchen and a bathroom. 
Water i taps and latrines are provided. 
In smaller estates, these facilities are not 
provided. These estates do not provide 
latrines. Water supply is generally from 
open wells, streams and rivers. 

Housing hi ‘ Mining Industries. The 
'dhowrahs or miners’ quarters in the coal 
fields are built usually by colliery proprietors 
for the purpose of maintaining a minimum 
permanent labour force required by them.'''" 
About 15 to 20 per cent of workers come 
from the villages nearby and would not 
stay in the dhowrahs. In the colliery 
dhowrahs, 85% of the miners families live 
m one room houses and 10% in two-room, 
3% in three-room and only 2% in four- 
room houses. A dhowrah is often occupied 
by 12 to 15 persons. The average number of 
persons living in a room is 5. In Jharia coal 
fields, there are 29,000 dhowrahs, and still 
they are not sufficient for the workers some of 
whom come from the neighbouring villages. 
Taps are very few ai\d so miners have to 
depend upon wells and streams for water. 
Rent is not charged. 

In the Mica Mines in Bihar, houses are 
built entirely of bamboo and grass. The 
houses are 30’X8’X5J’. The walls are 
made of bamboos and the roof of green 
leaves. There are no latrines provided. 

By the end of June 1944, the gold mines 
(Kolar Gold Field) had provided 12,348 
huts for their workers. Of these 10,404 
arc of bamboo thatties, 1,358 in reinforced 
concrete and 586 in masonry. The huts 
are either single or double-roomed. They 
are constructed in lines but are independent. 
The average number of persons per hut 


is 5.25. The lines are electrically lighted 
and water, is laid on at convenient spots. 
The rent varies from Re. 1/- to 1/4. For 
a total working population of 30,000, only 
215 latrines with nearly 15,000 seats are 
provided. The condition in these huts is 
extremely unsatisfactory. 

In the iron ore industry also, housing 
condition is not satisfactory. The average 
number of occupants in the houses provided 
is 5. Houses are provided' both by the 
companies and the contractors.. 

The Madhya Pradesh Manganese Com- 
pany has constructed some barracks for 
the workers in the manganese mines. Each 
room is lO’XlO’, with a verandah 10’ X6’. 
Latrines and urinals arc not provided in 
the camps. The housing condition is not ' 
- satisfactory. 

Housing of Railway Employees. — Most 
of the railway administrations have pro- 
vided houses to their workers; but more 
than 75% employed in workshops do not 
enjoy the benefit of such accommodation. 
Railway quarters arc usually occupied by 
the other staff. The rent per month varies 
from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 80/-. The density ' 
of occupancy in one room dwellings is 
highest among the railway workers. 

A rough idea has been given above of 
housing conditions of workers in some 
major industries in India. It is on the ' 
whole very unsatisfactory. A study: of . 

working class housing in a few industrially' 
developed countries abroad will serve as 
a pointer to the lines on whicli ' working 
class housing in India has to be improved. 

In England, the Whitley Act of - 1924 
provides for no more than 8 houses per 
acre in the agricultural parishes and 12 
per acre in the towns! A three-bedroom 
cottage is being increasingly advocated and - 


•Dr. R. K. Mukherjee — ^Indian Working CUss, p. 280 
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considered essential for a normal farriily. 
Only for newly married couple or old men 
whose childrep^ have left home is the 
humble two-bedroom cottage provided. The 
Town Planning and Housing Act, 1909, 
made it obligatory on local authorities to 
construct houses whenever a shortage of 
houses existed. The Housing of tlic 
Working Class Act of 1890 gave powers 
to deal with insanitary or obstructive houses 
and localities and provided for the giving 
of loans to finance the constmetion of 
houses by local authorities, public utility 
societies or individuals. After 1924, subsidy 
of £9 per year for 40 yds. was granted. 

In Germany, Reichstag and the Prussian 
Diet has spent large sums of money in 
constructing houses for working classes and 
in bestowing lavish grants-in-aid, advances 
and loans to co-operative societies for con- 
struction of houses. In 1922 and 1923, 
new housing acts were passed to regulate 
rent acts and regulations. But the modern 
socialistic tendencies induced the Govern- 
ment to promulgate strict regulations with 
regard to the housing of not only the 
working class but'' also of other sections 
iri the community. 

The United States of America has 
thorough-going legislation in practically all 
the States to regulate construction of new 
houses and to improve the sanitary condi- 
tion of the existing buildings. After the 
second World War, a great number of 
houses has been constructed in the country. 

Canada also progressed with town plan- 
ning acts in most of the provinces. France, 
Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark-all 
the countries have similarly improved their 
housing conditions. In England, America 
and practically every other advanced coun- 
tiy the living together of two persons or 
more is considered overcrowding. In Russia, 
house planning concerns the community 


as a whole. In western countries, the 
growing tendency is to prevent overcrowd- 
ing of population. 

Significance of Housing Conditions in 
India . — Those who blame our workers for 
absenteeism do not realise that more than 
80% of, absenteeism is due to sickness 
caused by bad housing conditions and 
under-nourishment. Housing has got a 
direct bearing on family life and therefore 
on labour turnover, on sex disparity and 
on domestic economy. It is hence a deter- 
mining factor in labour efficiency. One 
important factor is that the labourer, diic 
to bad housing, is seldom able to keep his 
family with him. Therefore, he always 
appears to be home sick. This not only 
means a proportionate loss in wages but 
equally affects his efficiency. Moreover, 
many workcis ^vho cannot go home most 
often go to the prostitutes to satisfy their 
sexual hunger and consequently suffer from 
venereal diseases. Due to overcrowding 
there is no privacy, and segregation between 
the sexes is hardly possible; hence prostitu- 
tion becomes common. Bad housing con- 
ditions cause lowering of health, morals 
and standards of living. They also cause 
high mortality among the working classes. 
Infant mortality especially is very high in 
working class areas. This is mainly caused 
by great congestion and inadequate and 
insanitai 7 housing conditions. The follow- 
ing table w'ill prove that better housing 
conditions lessen the infant death rate: — 


Effect of housing conditions oh infant mortality: 


No. of 
rooms 

1936 

1937 

Percentage of 
infant morta- 
lity in 1936 

Percentage of 
infant morta- 
lity in 1937 

Roadside 

26 

19 

0.3, 

0.3 

1 Room 

7,004 

6,823 

78.3 

78.5 

2 Rooms ' 

1,328 

1,298 

14.8 i 

14.9 

3 Rooms 

351 

319 

4.0 

3.7 

4 Rooms 

168. 

141 

.1.8 

1.7 
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Causes of bad housing conditions. ^Limi- 
tations, of space and high land values are 
responsible for much of the congestion in 
large cities. But these factors have had 
less influence in the smaller towns. Probably, 
the most important common feature has 
been the lack of control over the selection 
of proper sites for factories. Establishment 
of factories in central parts causes 
additional overcrowding. The presence of 
large numbers of immigrant workers seeking 
accommodation in the heart of towns 
already suffering from a shortage of houses 
creates great problems. 

According to Bernard J. Newman, in the 
social and economic field to which the 
housing problem properly belongs, tliere 
. are two groups of causes, firstly those which 
are predisposing, and secondly those which 
are exciting. The predisposing causes may 
or may not produce bad housing, but, if 
present when exciting causes occur, they 
tend to create or intensify such conditions. 
The exciting causes are those which inevi- 
tably produce bad housing. Thus, for 
example, low income is predisposing cause. 
It becomes an exciting cause whei^ there 
is an inadequate supply of suitable accom- 
modation which families of low income can 
afford to rent. High protective tariffs 
may be predisposing' cause. High wages 
in the construction industry not accompanied 
by high wages in other industries likewise 
is a predisposing cause. Each may be 
contributory to bad housing if other causes 
are present. 

While economic causes force many fami- 
lies to live in slums, yet many of their 
families would make slums out of good 
houses, because they are ignorant of the 
principles of hygiene and know little about 
the right use of sanitaiy equipment. Then, 
prejudice, fears, greed, and nomadic im- 
pulses accentuate the housing problem. 


Steps taken so far to meet the problem.. 

It will be pertinent here to consider 
the steps that have been taken to ' meet 
the housing problem in India. In April, 
1948, the Government of India as part of 
their industrial policy, announced a decision 
to construct one million houses for indus- 
trial workers, in 10 years, and to- constitute 
a housing board for this purpose. The 
Union Government promised to advance 
two thirds of the capital cost in the form 
of 25 years loan, free of interest, the remain- 
ing one-third to be provided by the 
Governments of the States, or an employer 
sponsored by the latter. The standard of 
housing as well as the areas in which houses 
are to be constructed would be subject to 
the approval ,o{ Government of India. 
Both the employer and the worker would 
contribute towards the cost' of housing in 
the form of rent, the employer being 
charged a maximum of 3% of the total 
cost of each of the quarters allotted to his 
workers, and the worker upto the maximum 
of 20% of his wage or 2^% of the total 
cost of the dwelling whichever is lower. 
In October 1948, a separate Department 
of Housing was set up in the Central 
Ministry of Health with the primary, 
function of carrying out Research in housing 
and helping in the formulation of all-India 


policy in regard to town planning. Con- 
siderable attention has also been paid to the 
possibility of speeding up construction 
and reducing costs by the use of prefabri- 
cated building material. And it was^ re- 




Ox India had entered into an agreement with 
a foreign firm for tire setting up of a plant 
in Delhi for the manufacture of prefabri- 
cated houses with a production target of 
100 houses per week, each house covering 
an area of 500 sq. ft. and costing about 
Rs. 2 500/-. An interesting development in 
this field in India during recent years has 


4 
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been the collection of special levy on/the. 
products of particular industries to finance 
welfare measures, including the' provision of 
housing for the workers in those industries. 
A Goal Mines LabSur Housing Board, con- 
sisting of two Government representatives 
and three representatives each of the mine- 
owners and workers has been set tip. The 
housing programme for the coal mines aims 
at the construction of 500,000 houses for 
miners including centralised townships in 
the major colliery areas in Bihar (31,000) 
Bengal (15,000) and Madhya Pradesh 
(35,000). Among the States, Bombay ap- 
pears to have made the greater progress. 
In the State, a Housing Board has been set 
up to, develop land, to prepare and execute 
schemes for the housing of industrial workers 
and low income groups and to re-organise 
and develop the building industry. The 
State Government has in hand a programme 
for the construction of 125,000 tenements in 
the main industrial towns in the State, of 
which 15,000 will be constructed directly by 
the Government and the rest by the local 
bodies, co-operative organisations, employers 
and private builders with Government assist- 
ance. Go-operative housing schemes have 
made considerable progress in the Madras 
State. 

The broad features of the five year pro- 
gramme of the Bombay Government are the 
abolition of one room tenements, construc- 
tion of dormitories and hostels for single 
persons and tenements to suit all sizes of 
families, and fixing rents' to suit the pockets 
of the low income groups. The different 
types of tenements proposed to be erected 
are the following:* 

(A) Hostels & Dormitories . — In hostels, 
there will be a cubicle for each person 
11.3’X9’ in size, having a carpet area of 

^Indian Labour Gazette. Oct., 1947. 


jlOl sq. ft. Each room will accommodate 
}10 persons.^ Provision will be made at the 
fate of 60 sq. ft., of carpet area per person. 

(B) Tenements for srhall families, i.e, 
for family units of not more than two adults 
and two children. Each tenement will have 
an area of 195 sq. ft., consisting of a living 
room of 135 sq. ft. and a kitchen of 60 sq. ft. 

(G) Tenernents for medium size family, 
i.e., for family units of not more than 3 
adults and 2 children. Each tenement will 
have an area of 320 sq. ft., consisting of 
2 living rooms, 120 & 100 sq. ft., and a' 
kitchen 100 sq. ft. 

(D) Tenements for larger families.— The 
area of each tenement will consist of 444 
sq. ft., containing two living rooms, of 168 
sq. ft. each, and a kitchen of 108 sq. ft. 
The following table will give an idea of 
the tenements so far built under the scheme 
and tile rate of rents charged:* 


Type 

Kent 

per 

Month 

! 

Percentage of cost 
of 15,000 tenements. 

A 

Cubicle 4 
Dormitory 2/8 

10% 

B 

8/' 

40% 

C 

10/- 

40% 

D 

11/- 

10% 


Suggestions for Improvement . — ^Various 
methods can be suggested to improve the 
housing conditions. Each unit or group 
of units should be provided with open spaces 
for recreation, dispensaries, small hospitals 
and maternity homes, nurseries, and creches, 
educational centres includingjreading rooms, 
libraries, radio and cinema. Consumers 
societies should be formed to meet the 
workers’ needs at cheapest prices. The 
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State has to hear great responsibility to 
better the conditions of the workers. 

In congested parts of cities^ no licenses 
for the erection of new factories should be 
given. The Government must have full 
powers to acquire the land needed for 
town planning and building purposes. And 
finally a central^ trust should supervise the 
material used and the cost of building. 
Industrial towns have to be planned delibe- 
rately for industrial efficiencyj civic beauty 
and human happiness. The plans must 
• permit extension without distortion, and 
must provide for the residential section 
sufficient space to maintain the privacy of 
family life. 

One-room tenements should no longer be 
permitted to be built either in or outside 
the city for family occupation and the 
kitchen should always be separate from the 
living room. 

The workers’ houses should in future, 
comprise two rooms, a kitchen, a lavatory 
with verandahs on both sides. But, “there 
are no absolute and universal standards of 
living and it is impossible to develop such 
standards”.* Because the specific require- 
ments and standards of comfort vary greatly. 
Principles, such as, “adequate light and 
ventilation, adequate living space so as to 


avoid frictions, which arise from overcrowd- 
ing, allotment of land sufficiently InrgC' 
for general use by the family and adequate 
and well designed living space with modern 
equipment for all functions so as to reduce 
work and eliminate household drudgery”, 
should determine future housing of workers • 
in this country. ’At present, the Govern- 
ment, Employers and Labour — all should 
contribute to accelerate the provisions of 
proper housing. Further, a regional dis- 
persal of industries and industrial housing 
is a great necessity. Strict Housing Regula- 
tions are also essential to prescribe the 
maximum height of buildings, their charac- 
ter, depth, structure, ventilation etc., as well 
as density of , houses per acre. / 

If the worker can be placed in a healthier 
and more wholesome environment, his . 
thrift and moral restraint will be revived 
and he will have a new desire for improve- 
ment of his standard of living, now repressed 
by the denial of those elementary attrac- 
tions and amenities which he associates . 
with his house in the village. Improved' 
housing is the first step towards the improve- 
ment of the standards of living, behaviour 
and morals of the Indian industrial worker. 
With these will come the conquest of 
preventable diseases and improvement of 
health and output of the worker. 


♦Houslivg &. Emp loyment-I. L. O., 1948. 



TRAINING FOR EFFICIENCY 
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India suffers from a shortage of trained skilled personnel to man the various responsible 
positions in her industries. This has been mainly due to the fact that no planned and co- 
ordinated effort has so far been made to impart technical training to workers in the country. 
While analysing the causes for this situation in India, the author, in this article, makes a 
comparative study of training programmes obtaining in some industrially advanced countries in 
the West. A plan for technical training in India is also suggested. 
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At a time when India is embarking on 
a long-range programme of industrial deve- 
lopment to stabilise her national economy 
and increase the national prosperity of her 
teeming millions, the value, importance and 
urgency of training of and equipping the 
rank-and-file workers to fill various positions 
in industry, can hardly be over-emphasised. 
During the last quarter of a century or 
more, India has made considerable strides 
in the development of her large-scale 
industries, particularly in the field of cotton 
and jute textiles, iron and steel, cement, 
sugar, glass, leather and chemicals. Recent 
additions to the list of Indian industries 
are aircraft, automobiles, locomotives, ship- 
building and the manufacture of machinery 
and machine tools. Plans for establishing 
several others are also on the anvil. But- 
the present low standard of efficiency of 
the average Indian labourer not only 
constitutes a challenge to the further 
advancement of industry, but even seems 
to retard the growth of the existing units, 
if left exposed to the full blast of foreign 
competition. Even the cotton textile indus- 
try which is a leading industry in India, 
almost a hundred years old, and which] 
has the peculiar advantage of having on 
its very door-step ample supply of raw 
materials, cheap labour and an extensive 
domestic market, still needs, to be shielded 
by high protective tariff. 

Leading industrialists of India often 
complain that Indian labour is inefficient, 


lacks the power of sustained effort, is given 
to frequent absenteeism, is addicted to the 
habit of loitering and wasting time during 
working hours and is lacking in a sense 
of discipline. Writing in the Golden Jubilee 
Souvenir of the Indian Textile Journal in 
1940, SirVHomy P. Mody remarked, “The 
problem for Indian industries. .resolves 
itself into one of greater efficiency. Indian 
labour is commonly supposed to be cheap, 
and if wages in terms of money are alone 
taken into calculation, there would be justifi- 
cation for the belief. Judged, however, in 
their relation to a given unit of production, 
wages in India are definitely high, compared 
to those in countries with which she must 
compete. The first condition of further / 
progress must therefore be an improvement 
in the efficiency of labour”. 

The level of efficiency of an average 
worker is far below that of, his counterpart 
in other industrialised countries of the 
world. At the fourteenth annual meeting 
of the All-India Organization of Industrial 
Employers, held in New Delhi, on April 
21, 1947, the President, in his address, 
stated that an average Indian employee 
did not only produce much less than his 
contemporary fellow-workers in other coun- 
tries, but was producing less than what 
he was doing in the past. In support of 
his statement, he said,' “The productivity 
of the Indian textile worker is just slightly 
over ^ of that of his fellow-worker in the 
U. S. A., less than ^ of that in the U. K., 
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and Germany, and less than J of that ih 
Japan, Switzerland, Italy, France, and the 
Netherlands”. In respect of colliery labour 
the output of an - Indian miner was said 
to be less than 20 per cent of that of a 
miner in the U.S.A., 33 per cent of that 
of Polish miner, and 26 per cent of that of 
his counterpart in the Netherlands. 

Such opinions usually emanate from 
individual employers who desire to sweat 
their labour and keep down their wages. 
In this country, however, very few time 
and efficiency tests are taken in order to 
ascertain the efficiency of the worker. It 
must be realised that efficiency of the 
worker does not necessarily depend upon 
the efficiency of the operatives, but is also 
largely dependent on the efficiency of the 
machinery, the lay-out of the plant, the 
conditions of work and the efficiency of 
the management itself. 

It should, however, be pointed out here 
that the Indian industrial worker is hot 
inherently defective or inefficient. His 
present inefficiency, of which so many com- 
plain, is more the result of many contribu- 
ting factors. The worker is under-nourished, 
badly housed, always in debt and does not 
keep proper health. An average Indian 
worker’s dietary is inadequate in its calorific 
value and is ill-balanced. The percentage 
of expenditure on such necessaries of life 
as food-stuffs, clothing and housing require- 
ments constitutes more than half of his 
expenditure. 

Many have testified to the ability of 
Indian workers. The Royal Commission 
on Labour (1931) reported, “One is amazed 
at the amount of work the ordinary Indian 
can do on the food one knows/ he lives 
and the conditions under which he exists”. 
If the same training is given and if the 
same conditions of w'ork, wages, efficiency 


i,£. management and ot the, mt^anical 
equipment are maintained in In*a as in 
other advanced industrial countries, there 
is no reason to doubt that the efficiency 
of the average Indian worker will be no 
less than that of his counterpart elsewhere 
in the world. Plenty of evidence can be 
quoted to show that Indian labour wherever 
it has had sufficient training, has proved 
itself as capable and efficient as American 
or British labour. A few years ago, the 
General Manager of the General Motom 
Ltd., Bombay, stated that given the preli- 
minary training, the Indian labourer was as 
efficient as the American worker. Thus, 
the present inefficiency of Indian labour 
is more due to the lack- of training oppor- 
tunities in the country as well as due to 
the methods of recruitment and mismanage- 
ment by the industrial employers in the 
country. Hence, what is required in India 
to day is a countrywide industrial training 
programme for labour, improvement of 
their living and working conditions and an 
overhaul of management systems. 

In India, due to the absence of a separate 
community of industrial workers, it is 
common practice today in most mills , and 
factories to recruit any raw hand that offers 
himself for employment, regardless of his 
experience, background and ability. Posses- 
sing an agricultural background and having 
no industrial bent, the raw and illiterate 
recruit enters the factory with a certain 
amount of nervousness and a lack of 
knowledge of his place in industry. He is 
put on the job immediately and for a 
short period of about three to six months, 
he tries desperately to pick up’ whatever 
knowledge he can by the method of absorp- 
tion without any direct guidance or super- 
vision from a qualified instructor. Invari- 
ably, the senior operator from whom the 
new recruit tries to learn his work is not 
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himself in any way qualified to impart 
correct training, and any instruction he may 
offer will at best be only patchy and not 
based on any planned system. Therefore, 
more often than not, . the new recruit will 
learn and perpetuate bad habits and slip- 
,shod methods, which would be difficult to 
correct at a later stage. All these point to 
the inevitable conclusion that training of 
operatives on sound and systematic lines is 
indispensable if a high degree of efficiency 
in industry is to be attained and maintained. 

Training Schemes Abroad . — A brief des- 
cription of the systems of “training for and 
within industry” given in some of the other 
industrialised countries would be instructive 
here. 

Great Britain . — In Great Britain, a system 
of ‘apprenticeship’, not very different from 
that obtaining in India today, provided 
until recently all the training even in the 
most highly skilled industries. Technical 
education in the modern sense was thus 
absent. With the recognition of the value 
of scientific knowledge in the field of manu- 
facturing industry, however, technical institu- 
tions were established to supplement the 
practical training provided by the factories 
and workshops. Thus industrial education 
in Great Britain now consists of two parts, 
each of equal importance, in practical train- 
ing in factories and workshops and theoreti- 
cal instruction pertaining to the specific 
trades in evening schools. 

On The Continent. — ^Trade-Schools or 
Technical Schools operating during the day 
form the main feature of the European 
system of industrial education. Admission 
to these, schools is restricted to those who 
have already served a certain minimum 
period of apprenticeship in an industry. 
Several highly organised institutions with 
well equipped workshops exist in France to 


provide a thorough practical-cum-theoretical 
training in ..place of the traditionar appren- 
ticeship in industry, which /'prevailed there 
as in other European countries. Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and other countries have 
similar systems of training so as to increase 

the efficiency of the industrial workers. 

\ 

Other Countries . — Some of the othci 
countries are not far behind in this respect. 
The Argentine Government has adopted a 
series of measures during the last few years 
with a view to improving the condition of 
young persons in employment and providing 
suitable apprenticeship courses. With a 
view to co-ordinating economic reconstme- 
tion programmes, the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs of the National Government of 
China, promulgated on 13th February 1947, 
Regulations to promote the training of 
skilled workers. The regulations aimed at 
the training of 10,000 skilled workers (Inter- 
national Labour Review Vol. LVI . 1947, 
Aug.). The Government also announced on 
29th February 1948, a plan for the develop- 
ment of national vocational education as 
a contributory measure, in the economic 
reconstruction of the country (International 
Labour Review LVIII 1948, July). The 
Government of Egypt has taken steps for 
the training of Eg^'ptian technicians abroad 
and is planning to open industrial centres, 
where facilities for training .would also be 
provided (International Labour Review 
LVIII 1948, July). Pakistan is also fully 
alive to the importance of the question. It 
decided on 13th February, 1948, to establish 
immediately a Council for Technical Edu- 
cation. In view of the fact, that Pakistan 
was left with a very small number of first- 
grade technical institutions, it was felt that 
for a speedy execution of any plan for in- 
dustrial development, a considerable re- 
organisation and extension of the existing 
facilities for technical education was most 
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urgent. Industries manned by trained and 
highly efficient staff' and workers could alone 
progress and prosper. 

America . — ^In the United States of 
America, many of the large industrial corpo- 
rations, such aSj General Motors, Ford 
Motor Co., etc., maintain their > own techni- , 
cal institutes under a highly qualified staff 
of instructors for imparting theoretical train- 
ing to their employees. Smaller companies 
which do not have the resources to maintain 
their own technical institutions maintain 
some form of employee-training programme 
in their plants for imparting both theoretical 
training under ‘laboratory conditions’ and 
practical training under actual factory con- 
ditions. Others have worked out ‘co- 
operative’ training arrangements with State 
owned or public vocational schools, technical 
institutions and universities, of which there 
is a large number all over the country, 
where operatives may receive courses of in- 
struction in these institutions after complet- 
ing their shift in the factory. Practical train- 
ing in the United States is of two types — 
“On the job” and "Vestibule” training. In 
the case of training “On the job”, a textile 
worker, for instance, may be started as 
cleaner and by a process of up-grading may 
be advanced from one position to another, 
until he becomes a spinner, having been 
trained by close contact with the job. Under 
the "Vestibule ’’system, on the other hand, a 
part of the machinery and equipment is set 
aside, on which learners may practise, under 
tlie guidance of special instructors. The 
advantage is that this does not interfere with 
the normal course of production. Each of 
these two methods has its own mertis as well 
as demerits. The "Vestibule’ system is better 
suited to laige plants with a relatively large 
number of employees, which can afford to 
maintain separate training section under full 
time instructors. 


Russia. — ^Russia, in the first five-year plan, 

had made provision for : training, one lakh 
students possessing university education and 
equipped them with the knowledge of 
technology and constructional work. They 
soon realised, however, that their dependence 
on foreign techniciaris was not veiy safe or 
profitable. Accordingly, in the second five- 
year plan, provision was made for two lakh 
specialists possessing university education, 
and 4,20,000 specialists from the middle 
technical schools for the service of industry 
and rural economy. 

Shortage of trained personnel, in India . — 
Indian industry suffers from a great shortage 
of trained technical personnel. The reason 
for this is firstly, the great apathy of tlie 
Government, and secondly, lack of Indian 
controlled industrial concerns. The foreign 
firms did not take any interest in training 
local men, but imported their superior 
technical staff from abroad. The Govern- 
ment wedded to the laissez-faire doctrine, 
did not pay any attention to the matter; 
though it was sometime in 1880 that a 
resolution was adopted by the Government 
of India calling upon the Provincial Govern- 
ments to take action to extend facilities for 
industrial and vocational training,' nothing 
practical was done. 

The World War I brought the question 
of technical training to the forefront. An 
Industrial Commission was appointed in 
1916 which made valuable recommenda- 
tions. ' ' 

When World War II came, India was not 
at all ready to cope with the colossal task 
of providing the sinews of- war, machinery 
and munitions. India had neither the 
resources 'of industry nor. enough engineers 
and skilled and semi-skilled workers. Hence, 
special measures, were found necessary -to 
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train rapidly a large liumber of workers for 
different types of skilled trades. 

, In January, 1942, the Government of 
India started the first training centre, the 
Graik Institute at Lahore, with a training 
capacity of 70 workers. By the end of 
1942, 291 centres came into existence with 
a training capacity of 24,277. By the 
beginning of 1943, there was provision to 
give training to 45,000 workers. The scheme 
was originally organised to solve the difficulty 
caused by the dearth of technical personnel 
for the war effort. Therefore, when in 1943, 
it was realised that the needs of the army 
were not so urgent, the number of training 
centres was gradually reduced from 400 to 
170 for financial reasons. 

Meanwhile, the ordnance factories had 
been conducting a training scheme of their 
own. The number of trainees under this 
scheme was regulated by the demands of 
the factories. 

The most interesting scheme, however, was 
the Bevin Training Scheme enunciated, in 
November 1940, by Mr. Bevin, the then 
Minister of Labour in Britain. The scheme 
was meant specially for the working classes. 
Recruitment was to be made preferably 
from among men of engineering trades and 
from among students of technical institu- 
tions. It was for the first time that such an 
arrangement was made to enable the Indian 
artisans to get higher technical training in 
the U. K. Still they could riot reach the 
same level of efficiency, as the period of 
training was only 8 months; and a three- 
year course had to be covered within that 
short time, 

The combined effect of the work of all 
these schemes was that India came to possess 
a number, of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
by the end of the World War II. But, 


still it was not adequate to satisfy the 
country’s needs. Nor had they sufficient 
proficiency in their trades. Moreover, all 
these training schemes were conceived in 
the context of wartime needs. Hence, 
further training became essential to fit them 
for peacetime industry in India. It was, 
again, training only in engineering trades. 
As India has to expand in all sectors of 
her industries it would be very necessary 
to have trained men not only in mechanical 
engineering but also in other manufacturing 
trades. 

The available facilities for technical edu- 
cation and training, whether provided by 
employers or by Government, may be divided 
into two types; first, those provided for 
persons already employed, and second, 
those open to persons who are raw.'^ For 
those already employed in factories and 
workshops, the commonest method is per- 
sonal study and help from colleagues and 
supervisors. There are also evening classes 
or part-time courses. Some Government 
technical schools have organized such classes 
primarily for workers in factories and 
workshops. 

Railway workshops have a system of 
apprenticeship training under which lower 
grade apprentices are trained for skilled 
employment as workmen, and high-grade 
apprentices are trained for important posts. 
Lower-grade apprentices receive their train- 
ing in the workshops; and if they desire 
further general or technical education, they 
have to attend evening classes. The Rail- 
ways maintain a technical school at 
Jamshedpur and a Railway Staff College 
at Dehra Dun. 

The extent of facilities provided for the 
general and technical education of workers 
varies in different industries. While oppor- 
tunities for training workmen are very 
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limited in the textile industry, technical 
education for the workers has been con- 
siderably developed by engineering works, 
coal mines, and railways. Since 1921, Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., has maintained a techriical 
institute which provides theoretical and 
practical training for workers selected for 
positions in the operating departments of 
the factory. For the workers in the coal- 
mining industry, classes are conducted at 
various centres. Three years evening courses 
have been instituted by the Governments 
of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa and higher 
education in coal and metal mining and 
kindred subjects is given in university and 
technical schools. 

As regards persons who are not yet in 
employment, some of the Government tech- 
nical and industrial schools provide facilities 
for training of boys and skilled workmen. 

Higher education in industry and tech- 
nology is provided by various schools and 
colleges, which are either special depart- 
ments of universities or separate institutions. 
The number of engineering and survey 
schools and colleges (in 1935-36) was 17,. 
attended by 3,736 students. Besides these, 
were 515 technical and industrial schools 
giving instruction to 28,878 students. 

Among the elementary schools set up by 
factory employers, the most important are 
those of the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills in Madras, the Empress Mills in 
Nagpur, the British India Corporation in 
Kanpur, and the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur. The Royal Commission 
found that in employers’ schools, there was 
a fairly general tendency to concentrate on 
half-timers. Without desiring to discourage 
the work done in such schools, the Royal 
Commission pointed out that half-timers 
were rarely able or disposed to benefit by 
these facilities. It suggested, therefore, that 
it would be in the interest of the employee 
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to facilitate the education of workers’ children 
who were not employed and thus help in 
creating a better class of future workers. 

Schools also exist in the coal-fields, but 
there is no co-ordination and the Royal 
Commission found that success depended 
very largely on the attitude of the colliery 
managers. In view of the fact that children 
under 13 could not be employed in mines, 
the Royal Conomission suggested that com- 
pulsory primary education should be intro- 
duced in all coal-fields. 

f 

In the light of the foregoing observations, 
the system of training best suited to Indian 
conditions can be determined. 

The first stage in the training of the 
younger generation of factory workers should 
start with general basic education . which 
should be made compulsory, at best in urban 
areas for all children, whatever their ultimate 
choice of profession may be, and should 
precede vocational training in any one of the 
specific trades or occupations. Such liberal 
education, with a definite industrial bias, ex- 
tending over a period of at least six years is 
necessary, in order to equip boys and girls 
with qualities required for the proper dis- 
charge of their duties as citizens of the 
State. In addition to teaching the three 
R’s, the other aspects of education which 
should receive adequate attention are the 
formation of character, the development of 
personality, physical culture and the culti- 
vation of working habits. These qualities 
are equally essential for a person to succeed 
in life and to be of use to society. A sense 
of responsibility, spirit of service and strict 
adherence tr discipline are some of the 
qualities which should be inculcated in them 
in their tender years. Special mention is 
made of this aspect of primary education 
for the reason that industrial employers, as 
pointed above, constantly, complain of ’the 
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irresponsibility of labour, its indiscipline, and 
its dilatory habits. 

Further, these schools imparting basic 
education in industrial areas should be 
equipped with workshops to provide with 
technical training for boys and girls in 
different crafts. The scope of these work- 
shops will of necessity be restricted to provid- 
ing facilities to the children to develop their 
particular hobbies and to help them in 
selecting their future vocation under the 
guidance of their instructors. It should be 
remembered, however, that the object of 
these schools should be not to turn out ready 
made trained labour but to prepare boys 
and girls for further specialised training, in 
specific trades and occupations. 

After the preliminary basic education the 
next stage in their training will be to equip 
them for positions in the various branches 
of organised industry. Considering the pre- 
sent stage of her industrial development and 
the limited resources at the disposal of the 
Government, it may be advisable for India 
to adopt a system of training more or less 
similar to the one obtaining in the U. S. A., 
with modifications to suit her local condi- 
tions. In respect of large scale industries, 
technical institutes should be started and 
maintained by the large industrial concerns 
themselves for the benefit of their employees. 
The curriculum, the course of studies and 
the duration of training will obviously vary 
with the nature of each industry. 

Therefore, the training programme of 
each company or a group of companies 
, engaged in similar activities will have to 
be ‘tailor-made’ to, fit its own requirements. 
To encourage the establishment of such 
schools or institutes, the Central Government 
will have to take the initiative by offering 
liberal . grants-in-aid. They should also 


maintain an inspection and direction staff 
for planning, supervising, trade-testing, and 
co-ordinating the training activities all over 
the country in the same way as the Division 
of Vocational Education and the Apprentice- 
ship Training Service of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour operate in the U. S. A. 
On' successful completion of their training,' 
candidates should be awarded certificates 
of competency, so that, in course of time, 
the industries may be asked to employ only 
those holding such cc;;tificates. 

The training of personnel ior small scale 
(and cottage industries) should be the pri- 
mary responsibility of the States and Central 
Governments, which will have to provide 
vocational schools or polytechnic institutions 
equipped with workshops for imparting both 
theoretical and practical training under 
actual factory conditions. 

Trade Unions have not considered this as- 
pect of the labour question at all. They 
fight for higher wages, shorter hours of 
work, holidays with pay and so on. They 
. have not submitted a joint demand to the 
employers or to the Government for pro- 
vision for proper training facilities for the 
workers. Trade Unions could organise 
training programmes of their own for their 
members — funds permitting. This would in- 
directly help increase workers’ earning capa- 
city. A well trained and efficient labour 
force will stand a better chance of getting 
its demands fulfilled. Thus, with the close 
co-operation of the State and private in- 
dustry, an efficient system of training for 
and witliin industry, may be evolved for 
turning out a highly skilled and efficient 
labour force, which would contribute to- 
wards national stability by increasing pro- 
duction and towards a higher standard of 
living, in the country. 
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■ Healthy labour-management co-operation 
in industry is regarded now as one of the 
surest means of achieving industrial peace 
and .ensuring increased productivity. It 
will be sound if it rises over and above 
the organisational structure of the industry. 
This employer-employee co-operation is now 
sought to be attained by various means 
such as profit-sharing, increasing participa- 
tion by employees in the management of the 
industry, collective bargaining, joint consul- 
tation by means of works committees and 
others. These methods seek to create in 
the minds of labour and management an 
identity of interest in the industry and try 
to extend the principle of ownership to all 
connected with it. The advocates of labour- 
management co-operation hope to develop 
by these means a feeling of cne-ness and 
mutual interest in the minds of all the 
partners in the industry. 

Profit Sharing . — The oldest fonn of em- 
ployee participation is sharing in its profits. 
The employer agrees to give his employees 
a share in the net profits of the enterprise 
in addition to their wages. As a form of 
incentive to workers, profit-sharing dates 
back to 1829 in England, 1842 in France and 
1^70 in the United States. Thus profit- 
sharing as an incentive to workers has 
persisted in these countries for over a 
century. 

In instituting profit-sharing schemes, 
the objectives of management have generally 
been to promote individual and general 


efficiency and develop in the workers a 
waste-elimination consciousness. It has also 
sought to' create in the employees a sense 
of ownership and attachment to the industry 
and give them a feeling of security, thereby 
reducing labour turnover. Moreover, it '' 
has aimed at creating close co-operation and 
understanding between employers and em- 
ployees. 

Profit-sharing can take several forms. It 
may be one of cash payments at the end of 
specified periods, or deferred payment in 
which case the profits that are divided are 
placed in a savings account, provident fund 
or annuity fund or payment in shares of 
stock. Gash bonus .schemes' are common 
in the United States and Great Britain, 
although deferred participation and stock 
distribution are also gaining ground of late. 
Cash payment has been the metfiod of 
sharing profits but its disadvantage lies in 
the fact that the employer is not sure of 
its wise use by workers. Labour prefers 
this method because bonus is declared at 
frequent intervals. Cash bonus schemes 
have comprised about two thirds of the plans 
introduced in the U. K. and a large per- 
centage of those in the United States, al- 
though they appear to have been less satis- 
factory than stock distribution. 

In some establishments,, bonus is placed in 
the account of the employee, from which 
he can draw at any tune on short notice. 
More often the amount is placed to the 
workers credit in a provident or superannua- 
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tion fundj in which case it is not ordinarily 
withdrawable while he remains in the service 
of the firm. It -is retained partly or wholly 
for investment in the enterprise and bears - 
interest varying from 3 to 6 per cent. These 
savings are returnable to the employee on 
reaching a certain age, or after the stated 
period of service, or in an emergency. 
Usually, workers who leave the service of 
the company, go on strike, or are dishonour- 
ably discharged, are not allowed these bene- 
fits, although in some plans, deserving em- 
ployees who leave on account of ill-health or 
other good reason receive a part of the 
savings. This method has not been generally 
successful in the United States. Because of 
the more or less indefinite postponement of 
participation, these schemes have not pro- 
vided enough incentive. 

In some cases, shares of stock are issued 
to employees in recognition of efficient 
service for a term of two to five years. A 
large number of plans provide for the issue 
of shares to the employees at a price below 
the market rate, payments to be made in 
instalments. Under some English schemes, 
employees holding shares are given a cumu- 
lative preferred dividend. In some others, 
the workers receive dividends without hold- 
ing regular shares, certificates which are not 
marketable being given to them. Where 
shares are issued to employees free or on 
favourable terms, there is ordinarily a 
maximum limit to the number of shares set 
aside for this purpose. In England, tlie 
maximum"' ranges from £250 to £5,000 per 
person. In the U. S. A., the number of 
shares allowed each worker differs with 
different plans, but his earning capacity 
is the usual basis. The transfer of such 
shares except to fellow employees is usually 
prohibited, but the company purchases them 
in the event of the owner’s death or leaving 
service. Shares purchased by the .employees 


on special terms do not always carry voting 
rights. But in both England and the U. S. A., ' 
representation on boards of directors is 
usually .allowed to workers holding consider- 
able shares in stock. 

Cash Bonuses . — Experience in Great 
Britain and the U. S. A. has shown that 
only a small number of workers avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to purchase shares. 
Gash bonuses on the other hand reach an 
average of 75 per cent of the employees of 
the companies with such plans. 

The amount of bonus distributed to em- 
ployees consists of a certain percentage of 
the net profits of the company in the pre- 
ceding year, in some cases the distribution 
is made quarterly or half yearly. Ordinarily 
the amount to each employee is in pro- 
portion to his annual earnings, overtime 
and piece work being excluded. Allowance 
is sometimes made for time lost through 
illness and a reduced bonus is paid to em- 
ployees with a service record below a certain 
standard and under a certain age. In 
England tire distribution has ranged from 
five to fifty per cent of net profits, while 
in the U. S. A., the amount has averaged at 
about 12 per cent, of tire annual wages.' To 
produce the best results, at least 6 per cent 
additional income has been found necessary. 
The most general qualification for participa- 
tion in profit-sharing plans is a minimum 
period of service, varying from four weeks 
to five years, but usually the period is six 
months or a year. Occasionally employees 
who have been \vith the company for less 
than the minimum period of service one half 
of the regular bonus or a specified sum, which 
is usually quite small. Sometimes members 
of trade unions are denied participation, 
although in many cases membership in a 
labour organisation is no bar; in some 
English schemes membership is compulsory. 
The provision is often made that employees 
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shall lose their right to a share in profits if 
found guilty of unsatisfactory conduct^ waste 
of materials^ negligent use of machinery and 
equipment^ irregularity in work or absence 
without sufficient cause, inefficiency or a 
breach of discipline. 

A noted French economist, Charles Gide, 
h^ observed that an even more radical modi- 
fication of the wage contract than is attempt- 
ed by profit-sharing would be its transforma- 
tion into a veritable partnership, giving the 
worker a share not only in profits but also in 
administration, responsibility and even losses. 
This is the aim of advocates of co-partner- 
ship, who claim for all the workers participa- 
tion to some extent in the profits, capital, 
and control of the industry . or business in 
which they are employed. The Labour Co- 
partnership Association of Great Britain, 
which more than any other agency is res- 
ponsible for the promotion of profit-sharing 
and co-partnership in that country has given 
the essentials of co-partnership. It is the 
duty of the Co-partnership Committee to 
administer profit-sharing or co-partnership 
funds, determine wages, hours and condi- 
tions of work and adjust grievances and 
disputes. 

How profits are shared . — The method 
most normally adopted in British schemes 
has been to pay 'all ordinary outgoings, set 
aside reserves, a standard rate of interest on 
ordinary shares (what is known in the 
U. S. A., as Common Stock) before any 
division of ultimate profits takes place. “One 
of the oldest schemes in England is that of 
Clarke Nickolls & Coombs Ltd., confec- 
tionery manufacturers, which dates from 
1890. After all expenses have been paid and 
reserves made, a dividend of 6% is paid on 
ordinary shares and 50% of the remaining 
profits is divided in- cash among workers of 
over one year’s service proportionately to 
their wages and salaries”. In the case of 


Vauxliall Motors Ltd., (which is associated 
with the General Motors Ltd.,), after 6% 
has been paid on the capital invested 
(estimated from the balance sheet according 
to a definite formula), 10% of the surplus 
is allocated to workers of over one year s 
service in proportion to their earnings, with 
increases upto 25% for those of fifteen years 
service or more. Triplex Safety Glass Co., 
Ltd., allocates 12^% of the surplus after 
10% has been paid on the estimated capital 
of business (on a basis of assets over liabili- 
ties) which is divided in a similar way. 
These examples are cited to illustrate sqme 
general principles. 

> Loss Sharing . — ^There arc few instances 
in the U. S. A., in which employees who 
participate in profit-sharing also share losses 
by creating a sinking fund to cover deficits 
in poor years. Personally, I do not endorse 
sharing of losses by employees. There are 
several reasons why the workers should not 
be called upon to share the losses. First, 
profit-sharing is designed primarily for the 
division of the differential and not the divi- 
sion of risks. Secondly, workers suffer suffi- 
ciently in being compelled to forego the 
antieipated share in profits. Thirdly, loss shar- 
ing is very likely to result in injustice, since, 
the losses incurred may be caused not by the 
lack of effort or efficiency on the part of the 
workers but by inefficient administration or 
management. Fourthly, great discontent 
arises if the workers, after doing their best, 
find themselves called upon to share losses. 
It is unfair to require workers to share losses, 
since they are constantly forced to accept as 
a normal burden of industry, curtailment of 
working time, discharge and other condi- 
tions that result in unemployment. Fifthly, 
economic insecurity in modem industry pre- 
cludes the possibility of the workers assum- 
ing a share in the general losses. The workers 
will not be able financially to make up the 
deficits of industry and business. Sixthly, 
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due to various factors, the income of the 
average wage-earner is insufhcient to provide 
him a decent standard of living; therefore 
it will be too in,uch to ask him to share the 
losses too. The responsibility of loss sharing 
might be practicable and just where the 
workers are real partners with management' 
and capital, but this is yet far from realisa- 
tion. 

A survey of profit-sharing in many coun- 
tries indicates that a high percentage of the 
plans have been abandoned. In the U. S. A., 
and Great Britain, it has been mainly due to 
the inability of the concerns to earn suffi- 
cient profits rather than to fundamental 
deficiencies inherent in the system of profit 
sharing. The same is time of India loo 
today. Numei'ous specific causes have 
operated, such as, death of the employer or 
change in ownership and management 
(more than 70% of the textile mills in 
Bombay have changed hands after the last 
World War) ; diminished profits, brought 
about chiefly by depression and hard times, 
liquidation or dissolution resulting from in- 
efficient management or disagreement among 
partners concerning policies of administra- 
tion; and dissatisfaction with tlic I'csult of 
the schemes. The majority of profit-sharing 
plans have been discontinued because the 
employers were convinced that the results 
did not compensate for the financial outlay 
involved or because the employees became 
dissatisfied and antagonistic. Recent investi- 
gations have shown that in more than half 
of the schemes abandoned, the prevailing 
cause was apathy, dissatisfaction, or anta- 
gonism of the workers. Labour seems to prefer 
a fixed rate of higher wages that can be 
relied upon. It is urged that such schemes 
as profit-sharing are intended to wean away 
employees from their unions in order that 
they may not be in a position to bargain 
advantageously for higher wages, and 
shorter work day and improved conditions. 


Profit-sharing cannot be considered a 
panacea for all the ills of industrial society. 
It by no means constitutes a practical sub- 
stitution for th^ wage system, nor does it solve 
the wage problem. As a stimulus' to indust- 
rial efficiency, profit-sharing has been less 
effective than piece rate wages and other 
forms of progressive wage payment. . As 
usually applied, these schemes are paternal- 
istic. No plan originated and administered 
by the employer alone can solve our indust- 
rial problems. Experience in other countries 
tells us that the problem of industrial unrest 
has not disappeared from plants that share 
profits with their workers; indeed in many 
cases, these plans have accentuated strife. 

Suggestion System . — Another system which 
is sought to bring closer the employer and the 
employees is known as “Suggestion System”. 
This may be used with or without an 
organised programme of employer-employee 
co-operation. If this system has to be suc- 
cessful, a careful follotv up by the manage- 
ment is required. A worker having any’i 
suggestion has to fill in a suggestion blank, a 
specimen of which is given below, and sub- 
mit to the management. After six months 
or a year, the best suggestion is awarded 
a prize, which may be in cash or kind. 

SUGGESTION BLANK 

From : X.Y. Co. Ltd. Eef. No. 

Suggostion Blank. 

Boed. S. No. 

Dnto 

I suggest 


Name Clock No Dept... 

(Keep this Coupon.) 

Suggested Date 

S. No. 
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Trade Agrecmejits.-^Tvadc agreements 
not only provide a minute description ol 
basic wages, hours of work, rules and methods 
of discharge but also frequently , cover 
methods of performing operations. ' These 
contracts usually prescribe some neutral 
arbitrator for settlement of disputes. Trade 
agreements are usually negotiated between 
union representatives who may or ipay not 
be actual workers in the plant, and those 
of the management or of the trade associa- 
tion which represents the employers affected. 
Disputes are ordinarily handled by depart- 
mental or plant boards on which both the 
workers and the employers are represented. 
They may then be referred to a board for 
the industry as a whole or a regional 
board, if more than one plant is in- 
volved. Finally, some method of arbitra- 
tion may be provided for. It may be noted 
that trade agreements are possible only in 
industries that are highly organised. 
Workers in these would rather deal through 
their union representatives than directly 
with employers. 

Works Committees . — ^Works committees or 
joint councils, composed of representatives 


of both workers and employers are intended 
to promote labour-management co-operation. 
The primaiy purpose of employee repre- 
sentation on the Works Committees is the 
promotion of industrial goodwill by creating 
a better understanding of labour by manage- 
ment, and of 'management by labour. It is 
also valuable for purposes of personal con- 
tact, if the firm is engaged in welfare pro- 
jects. 'From the point of view of workers, 
employee representation gives them an op- 
portunity to formulate and to present their 
grievances. Again, Works Committees arc 
fairly effective devices for the enforcement 
of decisions of boards of , adjustment or 
arbitration. The chief objectives of manage- 
ment in furthering employee representation 
are higher industrial efficiency and greater 
production. Again, they lessen the chances 
of strikes, lockouts and other forms of 
industrial conflict. In brief, management 
has come to feel that a contented employee 
is an asset and tlaat a discontented worker 
is a liability. The actual working and the 
details about the functioning of the Works 
Committees in the U. P. for the years 1948- 
’49 are given in the Tables I, II and III. 


TABLE I . — Details ahovt the Functioning of Works Committees in U.P. in 194:8.* 


SI. 

No. 

1 

Region. 

No, of 
meetings 
held. 

No. of 
cases 
filed. 

No. of cases 
decided. 

Total, 

No. of cases in . 
which the deci- 
sions of Works 
Committees have 
been referred to 
Regional Conci- 
liation Board. 

No. of cases in 
which the deci- 
sions of Works 
Committees haye 
been given effect 
to by the Indus- 
trial Concerns 

By 

unani- 

mous 

vote. 

Other- 

wise. 

1 

Kanpur 

393 

1,174 

813 

211 

1,024 

- 

52 

820' 

2 

Meerut 

345 

880 

680 

76 

756 

187 

582 

3 

Bareilly 

147 

410 

245 

156 

401 

7 

131 

4 

Agra' 

110 

359 

199 

162 

3G1 

.. 

34 

213 

5 

Lucknow ... 

213 

923 

723 

126 

■ 849 

35 

ri9d 

G 

Allahabad ... 

GO 

92 

58 

Nil. 

58 

2 

20 

7 

Gorakhpur ... 

Total 

309 

1 r.77 

C92 

398 

92 

490 

102 



310 

_ * Figures collected from tl 

aionor. Government of Uttar P 

10 records 
radesli. 

3,116 

of the‘W 

823 

orks Com 

3,939 

niittees fr 

' 1 2,700 

mu me uttice ot the Labour Comtais- 
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TABLE n. 

Details about the Functioning of Worhs Committees in V.P. during 1949 (From 1-1-49 to 31-3-49)* 


SI. 

No. 

Eeglon. 

No. of 
meet- 
ings 
held. 

' No. Of cases filed. 

No. of cases decided. 

No. of cases in 
which the deci- 
' sions of Works 
Committees 
have been refer- 
red to Eegional 
Conciliation 
Board. 

No. of cases in 
which the deci- 
sions of Works 
Committees 
have been given 
effect to by 
the industrial 
Concerns. 

Brought 

forward 

from 

1948. 

Filed. 

Total. 

By 

unani- 

mous 

vote; 

Other- 

wise, 

Total. 

1 

Kanpur 

164 

30 

418 

448 

228 

125 

353 

48 

201 

2 


171 

5 • 

395 

400 

271 

23 

294 

40 

180 

3 

Bareilly 

66 

80 

174 

254 

109 

79 

188 

' 11 

105 

4 

.A.gra .., 

40 

359 

98 

457 

56 

42 

98 

16 

66 

5 


99 

15 

' 839 

354 

264 

24 

288 

48 

207 

6 


42 

19 

35 

54 

10 

5 

15 

Nil. 

, 1 

7 

Gorakhpur - ... 

170 

12 

384 

396 

202 

76 

278 

161 

223 


Total 

752 

520 

1,843 

2,363 

1,141 

373 

1,514 

324 

973 


• Figures collected from the records of Works Committees from the Office of the Labour Commissioner, Government of 
Uttar Pradesh. 


TABLE III. 

Matters discussed by the W orks Committees in Kanpur Textiles. 


No. 

Matters discussed by the Works Committee. 

Decision of the Works 
Committee. 


Unanimous. 

Otherwise. 

1 

The method of payment of wages, time, form of ticket, allow- 
ance etc. 

272 

18 

2 

Dismissal of workers ... ... ... ... 

183 

95 

3 

Appointment of Workmen ... ... 

12 

— 

4 

Leave and holidays ... 

108 

— 

5 

The distribution of working hours (fixation of shifts etc.) 

37 

— 

6 

Questions of discipline and conduct as between the management 
and workmen 

38 

— 

7 

Settlement of grievances relating to or arising out of terms and 
conditions in the factory 

167 

— 

8 

Question of physical welfare 

96 

• 

9 

Suggestion for improvement in methods and in organisation of 
works, ways and means of increasing efficiency 

' 50 

— • 


Total 

973 
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The Works Committees arc required to 
meet twice a month, according to their con- 
stitution. In emergencies, they can also meet 
more often to discuss matters of importance. 

From the figures given in the above three 
tables, it appears' that, in a short term of 
two years. Works Committees have, on the 
whole, proved a success in the U. P. Some 
States like Bombay and Madhya Pradesh are 
introducing this system. At present, it is 
only in sixteen textile mills that Works Com- 
mittees are functioning in Bombay. 

Scope of Works Committees . — ^Although 
Works Councils and Committees have a 
special significance in wartime when em- 
ployees and management have additional 
responsibilities, such as, civil defence and 
fire watching, which can only be expected 
to work smoothly in an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and after open discussion, 
they are important at all times. If sound 
relations are to be established within a 
factoiy, they should be primarily based on 
a frank recognition of the complementary 
nature of the functions of the management 
and workers in the present industrial system. 
Recent years have seen an extension of 
Works Councils, especially in the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. 
In many cases, there is a widening of their 
scope and functions which in itself is evidence 
of' their value in promoting mutual confi- 
dence and efficient working within the firm. 
Indeed, by many the Works Council is 
regarded as an integral part of the factory 
organisation. 

Works Councils provide a means for re- 
presentatives of the employers and those of 
the employees to get together and discuss 
matters of common concern. They are 
formed on the basis of agreements between 
an employer and his employees and differ 
from trade agreements or agreements between 
an employer or employers in a given industry 

6 


and organised workers within the industry 
as a whole. Works Committees consider 
questions of shop rules and grievances, and 
in addition they often handle matters of 
efficiency of operation and at times of 
policies. 

The Works Council provides an organised 
channel through which grievances may be 
brought up and promptly considered. For 
instance, the workers of a given department 
may feel that the time-clock is inaccurate or 
needs repairs and the foreman may not take 
prompt action. If the matter can be brought 
before a Shop Committee or Works Council 
the time clock will without question be 
repaired immediately. If the power of 
Works Councils is extended beyond con- 
sidering mere routine rules and grievances, 
the Council together with the personnel 
department may well handle matters of 
discharge. Rules relating to causes of dis- 
charge may be formulated by the Works 
' Committee and then administered by it. All 
cases in which, after conference between the 
foreman and the Personnel Department 
discharge has been decided upon, can be 
brought before the Council on request by 
the employee affected. Such procedure will 
do much to make the workers feel that they 
are indeed partners in the enterprise. 

When lay-off is necessary, the Works 
Council can determine most satisfactorily 
just which of the workers should be affected. 
Some plants have developed the idea of 
presenting to Works Committees such matters 
of basic policy as the production schedule 
m as much as this directly affects the amount 
of work available. This procedure would 
certainly be not advisable until the Works 
Committee has been in operation for a long 
time and an experienced group of workers’ 
representatives, able to appreciate the manu- 
facturing and economic conditions involved 
are available. ^ Works Committees may well 
consider routine matters relating to pro- 
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duction, such as, quality, salvage of scrap, 
safety and general working conditions. To 
be^ effective, meetings of Works Committees 
must be regular and at short intervals. 

Such matters as working conditions, ac- 
cident prevention, health, education, social 
and recreational activities, discipline, absen- 
teeism and late coming, efficiency suggestions, 
grievances, salvage and avoidance of waste, 
and other questions relating to wages and 
hours of work can be discussed by Works 
Committees. There shoXild be no hard and 
fast mle whether the Works Committees 
should be consultative or executive bodies. 

Functions. — The main functions of Works 
Committees are social, technical, economic, 
and financial. 

Social Functions. — These are twofold. 
Together with the management, they con- 
sider methods of developing a spirit of co- 
operation within the undertaking and of 
improving the conditions of work and life 
of the staff. Secondly, they supervise or 
administer the social institutions of the 
undertaking. It will be beneficial to consider 
how Works Committees function in some 
other countries. 

France. — ^French law confers no powers of 
decision upon Works Councils. Their duties 
are merely “to make suggestions concerning, 
for instance, a possible better arrangement 
of hours of work, the fixing and rotation of 
annual holidays with pay, the equipment of 
the presses, conditions of health and safety 
and even, since 1946, certain aspects of 
•wages”. 

Belgium. — In Belgium, Works Councils 
have the right to fix the dates of annual 
holidays and if necessary, to introduce a 
system of rotation, to draw up and amend 
general rules of employment within the 
framework of relevant legislation;^ to which 
over the administration of social and in- 


dustrial legislation for the protection of the 
workers and to consider the general principles 
to be observed in regard to the engagement 
and dismissal of workers. 

Austria. — ^Works Councils look after the 
general protection of the workers’ interests 
and of ‘observance of collective agreements 
and social legislation. According to Austrian 
legislation. Works Councils (composed solely 
of representatives of the staff) have also im- 
portant functions in connection with the 
termination of contracts of employment. 

Social Services. — In Belgium, Works Com- 
mittees are responsible for administering all 
the social services established by the under- 
taking for the welfare of the staff, unless 
such services are administered independently 
by the workers themselves.. 

The Austrian Works Councils have the 
right to create and administer provident 
funds and other funds for promoting the 
welfare of the workers and their families, 
and they may share the administration of 
any such funds set up by the owner of the 
undertaking. 

Technical Functions. — ^Works Councils 
pjj^y an advisory part in the technical sphere. 
This is analogous to the part played by the 
production committees. The French law 
entrusts the Councils ■with the duty of 
proposing regard to such workers as are 
deserving, whose initiative or proposals have 
rendered their co-operation particularly 
valuable to the undertaking. ' 

Financial Function. — ^In the financial 
sphere, the functions of the Works Councils 
are in certain cases purely advisory; m 
other cases, they extend, to supervision or 
even to direct participation in management. 

In the first place, they are required to 
give their opinion^ and make suggestions on 
all important measures likely to affect the 
organization, administration and general 
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operation of the undertaking. French la^ 
goes so far as to state explicitly that in this 
sphere the Works Councils Should be ‘com- 
pulsorily consulted’, but^this does not mean 
that they have a right to oppose tlie em- 
ployer’s decisions. The Council must also 
be informed of the profits made by the 
undertaking and it may make suggestions 
concerning the use of such profits; it may 
also give opinion on price increases and may 
be consulted by the Government for price- 
fixing and control. 

In Belgium, the Works Council auditor 
has to certify that the factory’s accounts are 
correct. During the meeting at which the 
documents are considered, the Works 
Councils may call upon the services of an 
R. A. or G. A. at the expense of the under- 
taking. 

In Austria and France, the Works Councils 
of limited liability concerns have the right 
to appoint two or three members to sit on 
the Board of Directors; in France, only in 
an advisory capacity, in Austria with the 
same rights and responsibilities as other 
directors. 

Limitation of Employee Participation . — 
Employee participation is not a panacea for 
all industrial ills. Indeed it is more a pre- 
ventive method than a curative one for 
labour disturbances. It may only tend to 
reduce industrial conflicts. It cannot be 
expected to produce immediate and lasting 
results, for it takes time and study to develop 
skill and competence on the part of manage- 
ment and loyalty and confidence on the part 
. of workers. 

The success of employee participation is 
dependent on intelligent labour leadership 


as well as in. the sympathy and vision of 
employers. Great precaution should be 
taken in the introduction of any such 
schemes. Many have failed because they 
were applied without previous attempt to 
create a sentiment in favour of them among 
the workers. 

Employee participation offers no royal 
road to industrial peace. No employer 
should suppose that merely by installing 
some system of shop representation he can 
be sure of industrial harmony and increased 
production. Doubtless there \vill be failures 
where the plan is adopted as a panacea. 
It is only one of many means and only 
sincerity of purpose, frank dealing and 
establishment of common interests \vill bring 
about mutual advantages. 

Conclusion . — ^In the last few pages, the 
working of the various schemes which tend 
to bring management and labour together 
in harmony have been discussed briefly. In 
order to create co-operation and a spirit of 
working for mutual benefit, no one scheme 
will be enough. If, however, these schemes 
are worked with a humanitarian spirit and 
with respect towards each other, much of 
the industrial unrest can be removed and 
harmonious relations established. 

If Works Committees have to be effective 
in improving production, then they must 
be integrated with collective bargaining 
machinery. To be successful, they must be 
established in those industrial units in which 
collective bargaining has been accepted by 
the management. Representatives on such 
Committees must be responsible union 
officials at the plant level and responsible 
management officials who have the authority 
to take decisions. 
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Labour welfare which forms part of the wider industrial problem is today attracting 
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member of a larger family and community. He also suggests various methods by which labour 
welfare can be effectively organized in future India.. 
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Labour Welfare tomorroWj or in the 
immediate future, will have to be based on 
the conditions of today. The approach to 
this problem, as to all such problems, can 
be many-sided. It can be Utopian and 
idealistic, liberal or revolutionary. A 
scientific approach is possible if the present 
is properly and adequately explored and 
analysed, and future trends are determined 
to guide planning. In attempting to suggest 
the best possible programmes for labour 
welfare in the immediate future, the pro- 
blems must be approached practically and 
factually without any political bias or undue 
enthusiasm for any Hsm’. Yet this outlook 
is not opportunistic or purely utilitarian; 
it will neither leave ideals out of considera- 
tion, nor fail to suggest radical alterations 
in outlook, methods and programmes. In 
the scientific treatment of a problem, it is 
possible to eliminate theoretically the im- 
possible, and discuss the possible in terms 
of real conditions and circumstances. Behind 
this scientific outlook remains an unalloyed 
and absolute desire to reach only one un- 
compromised objective, the real welfare, 
happiness and benefit of labour. 

What is Labour Welfare . — ^Labour Wel- 
fare work is associated, on the negative side, 
with the counteracting of the baneful effects 
of the large-scale industrial system of pro- 
duction, especially capitalistic, so far as 
India is concerned, on the personal, family 
and social life of the worker. On its posi- 
tive side, it deals with the providing of 
opportunities for the worker and his family 


for a good life as understood in its most 
comprehensive sense. This personal objec- 
tive alone is not adequate. Labour welfare 
is also fundamentally, in the interest of the 
larger society, as the health, happiness and 
efficiency of each individual connotes the 
general well-being of all. . Taken thus, 
labour welfare is an essential part of social 
welfare. It means the adjustment of the 
labourer’s work-life and family-life to the 
community and social life around. 

The Need for Labour Welfare . — ^The 
industrial system of production, as at present 
organised, is full of harmful effects on the 
worker’s life and actively interferes with 
his normal well-being and legitimate parti- 
cipation in social life. Indeed, it requires 
not many arguments to demonstrate that 
our labourer is ill-paid, under-nourished, 
works for long hours under nerve-racking 
and unhealthy conditions, inhabits dark and 
dismal quarters, and lives his leisureless and 
sickly life in want of knowledge and recrea- 
tion. His is a life not only unknown to 
fortune and fame, but unknown likewise to 
joy and beauty. When we add to this the 
fact that most of our industrial workers are 
drawn from their simple rural homes and 
are not yet completely acclimatized to their 
urban surroundings, the situation assumes 
tragic significance. They arrive in hope and 
stay with pessimism. Losing their old zest 
in life they develop new complexes. Across 
the brief channel of their life they pilot 
their weak vessels in perpetual storm. 
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The maladjustment, handicaps and ill- 
health of the vast industrial population, 
which was rapidly increasing, and which 
has multiplied many-fold during the War 
and will continue to grow still further- and 
faster as India is now determined to be 
industrialized, have seriously impaired na- 
tional health. - This neglect of the worker 
has been mainly responsible for the industrial 
backwardness of the country, and if the 
genuine welfare of the worker is not dealt 
>vith by the State in co-operation with the 
employer, then it will be idle to hope for 
speedy national progress which is demanded 
by all sections of the people. It is time 
that these evils are neither consciously per- 
petrated nor perfidiously upheld by the 
capitalists. 

Impersonalization of relationships is in- 
herent in modem factory economy. It leads 
to lack of understanding between the em- 
ployer and the workers, to suspicion on the 
part of the latter and callousness in the 
former. The much-talked-of lowness of the 
wage and the consequent miserable standard 
of living of the worker is nothing but the 
result of the employer’s loyalty to competi- 
tive individualistic economy, winch treats 
the worker as a pair of hands and nothing 
besides. With rationalization processes and 
a score of other “scientific” perpetrations, 
the worker is being looked upon as a unit 
of energy complementing the power of the 
.machine. His motions are marked out, 
fatigue is figured, and output is fixed. His 
efficiency is graded and he is paid according 
to his “ability”. In the interests of his 
health and work, he is adrised to consume 
so many numbers of calories per day. The 
worker is treated as a calory-consuming and 
energy-expending apparatus to be used for 
purposes of production. 

This treatment- of .the worker as a com- 
modity is not the only result of modem 


factory economy. A factory concentrates 
thousands of workers and it is natural for 
these to want to live in the neighbourhood 
of their work-place. House rent, in the 
hands of avaricious landlords, naturally 
rises and hence the workers either share 
I’ooms and rent with friends or live in cheap 
jerry-built constructions. Having neither 
knowledge of sanitation nor the means to 
live cleanly, they soon convert their habita- 
tions into slums and become naturalized to 
filthy lives. In cities, where thousands of 
factories arc situated closely, the problem 
of labour housing becomes aggravated. 
Entire areas are rapidly turned into slums. 
While admitting tliat other factories also 
engender slum life, it may be asserted that 
slums are the results chiefly of industrialism. 
These slums arc not created by avaricious 
and anti-social land-lords only; housing 
facilities created also by the government, 
the municipalities and even well-meaning 
employers have lacked bare human considera- 
tions. Neither principles nor ideals nor 
knowledge have guided their construction. 
The inhumanity and ignorance of the State 
and its branches have been more glaring 
and tragic than the inevitable selfishness 
and profit-motive of the landlord. 

Now these dismal facts, which appear to 
flow from the stmeture of modem industria- 
lism, render it difficult for the worker to 
make his life decent and dignified. His 
life is full of crowded hours; and belonging 
to a too numerous fraternity the labourer 
has lost his individuality in tlie mass. In 
the face of the overwhelming demands of 
the machine there is danger of his being 
dehumanised. Hence the need for a new 
vision, a new understanding, a new- outlook 
and a new plan. 

( 

Labour Welfare in Lidia.— Labour Wel- 
fare work in India has not a long history. 
Therefore, it has not yet had time to develop 
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any technique, nor define its scope and 
activities. In the early years of industrial 
development, whether in plantations or in 
docks, no attention was given to the .ame- 
nities of labour. The very newness of 
machine production, the anxiety incidental 
to the initial marshalling of capital resources, 
the consequent speculation, the getting of 
raw material, the capturing of markets, the 
fighting of foreign and native competition, 
the making of adjustments .with an unsym- 
pathetic government, — these were some of 
the factors which, perhaps naturally enough, 
engaged the chief interests of the capitalists 
and led to . the neglect of labour welfare 
and interests. Consequently, labour was 
characterised by long hours of work, low 
wages, appalling insanitary working and 
living conditions and absence of any faci- 
lities. 

These intolerable conditions led to labour 
investigations which resulted in the passing 
of a series of statutory regulations (Factory 
Acts, Mine Acts, etc.) to control living and 
working conditions as well as the payment 
of wages. The scope and object of these 
Acts have been gradually extended by 
amendments. And new Acts like Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, Maternity Benefits 
Act, Payment of Wages .Act, etc., have been 
passed to define and enforce the responsi- 
bilities and duties of employers towards 
their employees. While these Acts have 
mitigated some of the extreme hardships 
of the workers, it must be admitted that 
they only seek to obtain the minimum bene- 
fits for them. Moreover, our labour legisla- 
tion is still dominated by sterile legalistic 
concepts and contractual view of labour. 
The statutes have many lacunae and 
loopholes of which the employers frequently 
take advantage. Also, they do not provide 
for efficient supervision and enforcement 
of the conditions they lay down. Laboxm 
legislation in Indi^ hag timidly touched only 


certain aspects of labour problems; it has 
yet to assume a positive and more compre- 
hensive role. 

This is not to imply that nothing more 
than what is demanded by the Labour Acts 
has ever been undertaken by any of the Indian 
employers for the benefit of their workers. 
Housing and dispensary services, to at least 
a small portion of their workers, were 
amongst the earliest benefits provided by 
many large Factories, Municipalities, Rail- 
ways, Ports, Mines and Plantations. For 
a long time, the provision of any other 
amenities was considered to lie beyond the 
scope of labour management. Very rarely 
was the welfare of the worker’s family in- 
cluded in the programme. Gradually, 
wherever labour colonies were built away 
from the general population of the town 
or the city, elementary educational facilities 
of some sort were provided for the children 
of the labourers. The experiment in labour 
colonies in Nagpur, Kanpur, Calcutta, 
Madras, Madura and in a few other places 
has brought out the need to treat the 
labourer and his family as one unit for 
purposes of welfare measures. Nay, in a 
well-established labour colony the entire 
labour community so settled has to be 
treated as one unit. For the industrialist 
who creates a labour village becomes res- 
ponsible to a great extent, if not wholly, 
for the sanitary, educational, recreational 
and civic amenities of the people'. At this 
stage, labour welfare becomes transformed 
into problems of civic welfare as in cities 
like Jamshedpur. The creation of labour 
colonies in our country marks an important 
epoch in the history of labour welfare in 
particular, and in industrial life in general. 
It has enlarged the scope and possibilities 
of labour welfare. It points the direction 
which our labour welfare should take in 
future. 
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Labour welfare work in India is yet feeling 
its way; its past history is a colossal and costly 
failure; and the future must be based on 
new principles, new outlook and new techni- 
ques. The failure of labour welfare work 
in the past is largely due to five factors; 
(a) lack of sincerity and of a scientific out-, 
look, (b) the unhelpful attitude of the em- 
ployers, (c) the suspicious attitude of the 
workers, (d) the inadequate relation of the 
State to Labour Welfare and (c) the dearth 
of well-trained social workers. 

In many cases labour welfare was carried 
out with a desire to curb the growth of the 
Trade Union movement and to conciliate 
labour. Even when social welfare was 
undertaken by kind, generous and humane 
employers, the attitude and outlook of charity 
and , philanthropy, so widespread owing to 
the influence of religion in India, prevailed. 

' There was no thought of such welfare being 
an integral part of their responsibility, an 
obligation they owed to the workers in the 
very act of employing them. Hence no 
systematic and allround betterment of the 
latter was undertaken. When labour welfare 
was made legally compulsory on the em- 
ployer, it became a coercive burden on his 
unwilling shoulders and token welfare pro- 
grammes were carried out to fulfil the mere 
letter of the law. Even where Labour 
Welfare Officers were appointed, their duties 
and functions were only remotely connected 
with the real welfare of the workers. 

Many welfare programmes were recently 
carried out by employers on account of the 
war-boom and the employer’s preference for 
the welfare of his workers to returning his 
profits through the Excess Profits Tax to 
an unsympathetic and alien government; 
but such opportunistic patriotism can serve 
the worker only for a time, and there is the 
greater danger of the worker being driven 
to his old miseries and the lower standards 
of living now that the war boom is over. 


Very few employers have yet accepted 
labour welfare-work as an indispensable part 
of industry. They hold that beyond the 
receipt of the wage— and may be a few 
occasional gratuities— the worker is not 
entitled to any other benefits. Industries 
cannot bear tlie burden of additional charges. 
Even if they can, it is not an investment, 
for the returns are not even commensurate. 
As a business proposition, labour welfare 
work is inced a liability. The employers 
have contracted with labour to pay for 
the pair of hands. If behind the pair of 
hands, there is a personality to be cared 
for, the State should provide for its growth. 
If and when the industries can afford, the 
employers may start welfare work as a 
philanthropic endeavour. 

It is futile to criticise this attitude of the 
employers. It is the result of competitive 
individualistic economy. It claims profits 
and disclaims responsibilities. The workers’ 
suspicion and hostility towards their em- 
ployers appears to be a reaction against 
the unhelpful attitude of the employers in 
general. The workers naturally look wth 
suspicion on the welfare activities of their 
employers as a clever ruse to disrupt the 
solidarity of labour forces. They resent 
nothing so much as a show of charity to- 
wards them by their masters; nor is it fair 
for the latter to treat their employees as 
beggars or even as children. Indeed, in 
such an atmosphere of mutual distrust, 
welfare work can least succeed. It is mis- 
conceived by the employers and misconstrued 
by the employees. The half-heartedness of 
the employers and the want of response 
on the part of the workers is a great deal 
responsible for the failure of labour welfare 
work. 

The dearth of trained welfare workere 
is another factor which has contributed to 
its failure. Neither, the employers, nor the 
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workers, nor even the general public have sponsored by various govenuuents, the acd- 

an apprecratjon of the importance of saen- vities have been generally ill-mannered and 
tific welfare work. Trained in the traditions 


of individual chanty, India is, slowly reali- 
zing the role of institutional social work, 
group social work and individual case work. 
Persons who have managed labour welfare 
had neither the requisite knowledge of 
human nature and labour conditions, nor 
training in the techniques of welfare work. 
There are exceptional cases where able 
officers have been appointed. But, generally 
speaking, labour welfare management has 
been in the hands of raw personnel. In 
the hands of untrained personnel, it is 
nothing surprising that labour welfare work 
should have failed of its essential purpose. 
We must also state it here that the employer, 
having himself no notion of the legitimate 
scope of welfare work, has saddled the un- 
fortunate labour officer or his assistants with 
a vast range of vague and unco-ordinated 
duties, bewildering in their variety and 
onerous in their execution. 

It is true that the Central Government 
and various Provincial Governments have 
sponsored Labour Legislation and gradually 
demanded of the employers the introduction 
of more and more activities for the benefit 
of labour. And yet, an alien government, 
not based on adult franchise and mainly 
representative of various vested interests, 
especially of the employers of labour, will 
always remain under the charge that it 
can be only hustled by the clamour of 
public opinion and the fear of organised 
labour, and it will never be inspired by a 
genuine realisation of social justice and the 
bare rights of man. 

Berides, labour welfare under State inspi- 
ration has proceeded slowly and unscientifi- 
cally. Both legislation and practical action 
have been haphazard, illogical and ill-plan- 
ned. 'Where labour welfare has been. directly 


the financial contribution almost niggardly 
and entirely inadequate. Any scientific 
planning of labour welfare could have fore- 
seen the need of extensive leadership of the 
right type and training; but measures for 
the creation of this leadership have been 
totally absent. The fundamental principle 
of social welfare that “Action should follow 
knowledge” has never been applied by the 
State for the promotion of labour welfare. 

This brief sketch of the history of labour 
• welfare work in India is given to show on 
what foundations a new structure, conducive 
to the real welfare and interest of millions 
of workers can be built. The picture is in 
no way inspiring. Indeed, there are many 
who would suggest a complete eradication 
of the past to build an entirely new future. 
Such a radical remodelling of the scheme 
of things can only follow a total revolution. 
In the immediate future, the threads of 
the past must be taken up, and loose threads 
must be replaced to make a coherent pattern. 
Details of previous programmes must , be 
fitted into new and comprehensive outlooks, 
careful planning, and scientific methods 
devised to reach clear and definite objectives. 

The Labour Welfare Programme of to- 
morrow must first determine precisely whose 
responsibility it really is to provide for the 
welfare of the working class. The problem 
of agency is all important. Who is to take 
the initiative and lead, shoulder the res- 
ponsibility and bear the cost? Labour welfare 
agencies whose scope of work is more, or 
less similar, fall into five general types: (!) 
those conducted by the Employers; (2) by 
the Government; (3) by Local Bodies; (4) 
by Public Organizations; and (5) fay Trade 
Unions. It is not possible here to investi- 
gate into the principles guiding these, or the 
techniques adopted by them, nor even to 
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evaluate in detail the achievements and 
failures of each. It can be stated that in 
' India the State has already shouldered the 
responsibility, and this is a step in the right 
direction. Employers, municipalities and 
political bodies will have to .play their part, 
but the' eventual leadership must remain 
with the Labour Welfare Departments of 
■ the Central and Provincial Governments. 
These Departments must provide the legisla- 
tion and initiate, direct, guide and even 
supervise the work of the Welfare Depart- 
ment set up by the employers in each 
factory. A Labour Welfare Department in 
the charge of a Personnel Officer helped by 
a welfare staff has become an inevitable 
adjunct to every big factory. 

The Department functions to prevent the 
disintegration of the worker’s personality and 
help him to keep himself adjusted to his 
surroundings. This is the main objective 
which justifies the existence of the Labour 
Welfare Departments. In doing this, the 
Departments counteract the harmful effects 
of industrialism on the life of the worker and 
offer him facilities to make the best possible 
use of his new environment. 

Motives of Welfare Work . — It may here 
be mentioned that three main considerations 
may enter into the undertaking of welfare 
activities; (1) to placate labour; (2) to make 
labour efficient and industry profitable; (3) 
to help the worker realize his personality and 
equip him to become a citizen worthy of 
Iris society. Welfare work undertaken to, 
placate labour is the worst kind of all. All 
such welfare work is inspired by the anxiety 
to conciliate and win over labour. It is 
foredoomed to failure though for a while it 
may show an appearance of success. It 
cannot succeed because it lacks the essential 
principle and spirit of welfare work. Its 
. motive is mercenary. It is conceived 'and 
cariied out in anxiety. All welfare work to 
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placate labour disunites and degenerates 
workers. 

Regarding the other consideration of 
making labour efficient through welfare work 
and thus making industry profitable, the 
motive must be confessed to be not noble, 
unless the efficiency merely logically follows 
as a result of the welfare programme and 
the consequent happiness and intelligence 
and sense of security that the worker feels 
in his life. The work cannot succeed long 
if the employers merely calculate on the 
returns of this undertaking. In works of 
human welfare, results arc bound to be slow 
and not easily obvious. True, the result of 
welfare work can be readily witnessed in 
healthy bodies and happy faces of workers; 
but the results, nevertheless, are intangible 
and their success or failure depends on 
several other factors and arc bound to be 
misleading. Even if efficiency is - demonst- 
rable in a short time as a result of labour - 
welfare work, that should not be made the 
only motive of welfare activities. It needs 
no argument to prove — and our industrialists 
need no such assurance — that welfare acti- 
vities are ultimetely bound to raise the 
efficiency of the workers and place industry 
on more secure footing. 

The final and real motive, — that of help- 
ing the worker to, overcome his hindrances - 
and handicaps and realise the best life and 
make himself an asset to society and a fit 
instrument of creating a healthy and useful 
race— is the only possible and laudable pur- 
pose that can justify welfare work. Such an 
outlook treats the worker as a human being 
and an end in himself, a' healthy, happy 
and creative unit of a healthy, progressive 
and creative society. 

Planning labour welfare presupposes tlie 
acceptance of certain conditions which con- 
stitute the principles of welfare work. Wel- 
fare work can flourish only in an atmosphere 
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of mutual trust and good-will. Its success 
rests on the participation of the workers for 
whose benefit it exists. They can partifcipate 
whole-heartedly when they have confidence 
in the government which represents the 
State and appreciate the sincerity of the 
employer. As a first step, therefore, the 
employer must disburden his age-old illusion 
and mentally accept labour welfare work as 
a most necessary part of industrial manage- 
ment. The part which labour plays in pro- 
duction — as important as, if not more than 
that played by eapital — should be at once 
recognised. Industries have now reached a 
stage when they are no longer individual 
coneerns but national assets. We must have 
a more rational and, at the same time, human 
understanding of the dignity and destiny of 
industries. If industrial concerns have to 
fulfil their useful function and play their 
part as national assets, they must also func- 
tion as social service agencies, at least as far 
as their workers are concerned. In the 
future India, every industrial unit must be 
a social service agency for its workers. The 
two. ideas, “industry” and “social service”, 
must be inseparable. Industry is an institu- 
tion; social service is another institution. 
Both these must coalesce and function as 
one in the new social economy. Thus 
viewed, welfare work becomes, in its most 
comprehensive significance, an inevitable and 
indivisible part and function of industrial 
life. The role of industry is no longer a 
purely economic one, but a social one. 
Welfare work is an organic part of tlie 
industrial body. And the assumption of 
responsibility for the welfare of the worker 
is a legitimate function of industry. The 
exercise of this organ, this faculty, this 
function will certainly lead to the health and 
vitality of industrial life. The idea of an 
industrial institution functioning also as a 
social service institution is a new philosophy 
which our industrialists should accept . Then 


only labour welfare work can be liberally and 
sincerely planned and based on sound and 
lasting ideals. Even an efficiently planned 
welfare programme, concerned with the 
correct motives, cannot prove successful un- 
less consideration is given to some funda- 
mental aspects of the worker’s life in its 
industrial bearings. 

Basic Background for Successful Welfare 
Work . — Mention has already been made of 
important obstacles to welfare work inherent 
in the present economy. No factors are more 
insidious in their operation than low wages 
and want of leisure on the part of workers. 
A detailed discussion of wages is beyond the 
scope of our present subject. 

Low wages can never enable the worker 
to maintain the decent standard of life which 
is aimed at by the welfare programme. If 
labour welfare is the constructive plan, for 
the betterment of the life of the worker, 
low wage provides that destructive element 
which will annihilate the benefits of that 
welfare programme. Besides low wages, ■ 
which in turn mean bad housing, malnutri- 
tion, bad health and neglect of disease, in- 
adequate care and education of children and 
indebtedness will unnecessarily add to the 
demand of more welfare work, and more 
expense to undo the ravages caused by low 
wages. It can be generally stated that un- 
less the principle of the minimum wage — 
to include decent housing, adequate nourish- 
ment and clothing, cost of transport cost of 
medical relief, education and recreation for 
all .the members of the family — ^is accepted, 
v/elfare work can hardly succeed in its 
mission. 

Touching leisure, we may only mention 
that the workers must be emancipated from 
their present drudgery if they have to realise 
the life beautiful. All culture is based on 
the free and creative utilization of leisure. 
It is well said that slaves have’ no leisirre; 
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and it may be added that want of leisure 
creates slaves. All older civilizations were 
the creations of aristocracies which believed 
in 'exploitation, in leisure for the few and 
slavery .for' the many. On the slavery of 
the many- the leisure of the few was based. 
Behind all the culture of the ancients were, 
_ the hunger and groans and overwork of 
thousands. 

Democracy has uprooted the tlieory of 
leisure for the few and labour for the many. 
Science has put in the hands of man instru- 
ments to emancipate him from thraldom, 
it has made leisure possible for all. If 
humanity is faithful to its new philosophy, 
it must at once release man from overwork, 
and provide the optimum opportunities for 
and release of the impulses of the masses. 
Masses must become real participators and 
creators of human culture and civilization. 
The positive object of welfare work is called 
into service for the very reason that the 
worker has no time to look after his own 
welfare; and that a leisured person can easily 
look after his own welfare. This view is based 
on a false philosophy of welfare work. It 
satisfies itself with canteen services, medical 
treatment, propaganda and gratuities. Such 
welfare work cannot take root. Welfare 
work does not mean catering to the needs of 
workers; it implies the kindling of worker’s 
interests in various healthful life activities. 
The welfare department will train the worker 
to utilise bis leisure creatively. The aboli- 
tion of night shifts and the introduction of 
the 40 hours week, with enough holidays 
and leave with pay, are imperative to give 
the workers just enough leisure to devote 
their time to human life, to education and 
cultural life, recreation and social life. 

Leadership for Welfare Work. — The wel- 
faie personnel constitute the leadership of 
welfare work. They are the moving spirits 
of welfare activities. Therefore, they have 


to be selected with great care and impartia- 
lity, with special regard to qualifications re- 
quired for their functions. The personnel 
should be composed of honest and brave 
men and women, persons who have vision 
to design and independence to execute. It 
is most fundamental to realise that Welfare 
Officers are social engineers. 

Qualifications of a Personnel Officer . — 
Appointment of trained welfare personnel 
is a prc-requisitc for sucecssful planning. 
Welfare work is an art which works with the 
instruments of science. It cannot be left to 
laymen. The persons in charge of welfare 
work should be those who have a profound 
knowledge of economic conditions and 
principles. Besides, they must have an 
understanding of "human psychology. They 
should be able to judge independently 
motives and actions of indmduals and 
groups. They should be capable of tactfully, 
sympathetically and boldly meeting situations 
as they arise. Thus, for instance, an in- 
dustrial strike creates a psychological situa- 
tion. It is only persons who can quickly 
grasp the complex workings of the human 
mind and anticipate trends that can be 
helpful in solving the problem. 

It is well said that the Personnel Officer 
is the liaison officer between the employees 
and the employers. He keeps contacts 
between the workers and the management 
and cements the relationships of the twoi 
He interprets the problems of the one to 
the other and bring about sympathy and 
understanding. By infusing faith and con- 
fidence in either, he kindles cooperation 
between the two. The Personnel Officer is- 
greatly responsible for this spirit of cordiality 
between the parties. He is there to neutralize 
the effects of impersonalization in modem 
industries. In one word, he stands for the 
workers so far as the management is con- * 
cerned,-representing the. human interests 
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of both sides. This does not mean that 
the Personnel Officer represents the manage- 
ments in all the particulars of business. No; 
his province extends only as far as the welfare 
of the workers is involved; from recruitment 
to conditions of work, promotion and dis- 
missal, recreation, housing, health and edu- 
cation. The fundamental objective of the 
Personnel Officer is to make the life of 
workers happy and healthy. It is essential 
that the Personnel Officers of tomorrow 
should have an adequate knowledge of law; 
because the State is assuming a more and 
more positive role as regards social legisla- 
tion, and many a situation would arise when 
the Personnel Officer would be called upon 
to explain the legal position to the workers as 
to the management. A Welfare Department 
should have as its head and leader a Person- 
nel Officer who should be a person well 
trained in (1) Social Economics and 
Statistics: (2) Psychology; (3) Sociology, 
Theoretical and Applied; (4) Law and (5) 
Philosophy. 

Possessing these academic qualifications, 
it can be said that the Personnel Officer is 
primarily an administrative and executive 
official. As such, his organising ability, effi- 
ciency and temperament should be outstand- 
ing, so that he is able to command, control 
and befriend the most important asset of an 
industry — the labour population. 

In the extensive Labour Welfare Depart- 
ment of a modern industry, there are many 
other officials who are needed to fulfil duties 
of leadership and responsibility. The chief 
of these will be the Labour Officers in charge 
of Departments, the Medical Officer, the 
Women and Child Welfare Officer, the 
Physical Director, the Education Director, 
the Superintendent of Housing Administra- 
tion and Management and the Family Case 
Worker. Under these officers will work an 
efficient • staff of supervisors, instructors, 
statisticians and clerks. The special officers 


will naturally possess requisite qualifications 
and experience to fulfil their duties with 
ability, responsibility and initiative. While 
much depends on leadership provided by 
the personnel, welfare work cannot succeed 
unless the scope and activities of each officer 
are fairly well-defined. Welfare work has a 
definite function to fulfil and since it works 
through a definite body of officials it should 
be clear about its field of activity. The 
techniques of welfare work that are to be 
adopted also depend oh the specification of 
the province of work. Indeed, the visualis- 
ing of the perspective of one’s work and 
authority is the first step in efficient administ- 
ration. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in 
their Report (1931) suggested the appoint- 
ment of a labour officer for factoiies, such 
officer to be in charge of workers’ welfare, 
besides being responsible for engagements and 
dismissals of staff. In pursuance of this sug- 
gestion, almost every large factory today has 
its own labour officer. Where there is no 
specific appointment made of , the labour 
officer, the welfare activities of ffie factory 
are usually conducted by a general com- 
mittee composed of the members of the, 
management. The smaller factories have 
neither labour officers nor welfare activities. 

Scope of Labour Welfare Work . — It is 
somewhat difficult to accurately lay down 
the scope of labour welfare work. Welfare 
work is a comprehensive term. When it is 
applied to a flock of sheep or a herd of 
cattle, it is easy to perceive the field of work 
and suggest a programme. But labour is 
composed of dynamic individuals with com- 
plex needs. In a world of changing values 
where ideologies are undergoing rapid trans- 
formation, rigid statements about the field 
of welfare work are bound to be revised from 
generation to generation. Moreover,, labour • 
welfare work is increasing with increasing 
opportuniti^ and needs to meet varying 
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situations; it is also increasing with the grow- 
ing knowledge and experience of techniqu^. 
An able welfare , officer would include in ^ 
his programme whatever activity would 
conduce to the well-being of the worker and 
his family* He would work on existing 
programmes as well as initiate new ones. 
The test of a welfare activity is that- it 
removes, directly, any hindrance, physical 
or mental, of the worker and restores to him 
the peace and joy of living. 

Welfare activities fall into three categories: 
(A) Welfare activities inside the Factory or 
the workplace, (B) Those outside the 
Factory or the' workplace, (C) General 
Welfare Measures. Welfare work embraces 
the workers, his wife and children. The 
following list, which is by no means ex- 
haustive, gives the items under which welfare 
work should be conducted inside and outside 
the work-place. The items which specifi- 
cally refer to workers’ children and wives 
are also indicated. The list includes general 
welfare measures. 

CONDITIONS OF THE WORK 
ENVIRONMENT: 

1. Workshop Sanitation and Cleanliness: 
(fit) Temperature, humidity, ventila- 
tion, lighting, elimination of dust, 

, smoke, fumes and gases. 

(6) Convenience and comforts during 
w^ork, operatives’ posture, sitting 
arrangement, etc.; 

(c) Distribution of work hours and 
provision for rest times, meal times 
and breaks; 

{d) Workmen’s safety measures. 

2. Factory Sanitation and cleanliixess 
(a) Urinals and lavatories; (h) Bath- 
ing facilities; (c) Provision for 
spitoons, water disposal, disposal 
of wastes and rubbish, general 
cleanliness; (d) Cleanliness, white- 
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washing and repair of buildings 
and workshops; (c) Ingress, 
egress, passages and doors; (/) 
Care of open spaces, gardens and 
roads, 

3. Provision and care of drinking water. 

4. Canteen Services. 

5. Management of workers cloak rooms; 
rest rooms and library. 

Workers’ Health Service: 

1. Factory Health Centre: 

(n) Playgrounds; [b) Health educa- 
tion ;'(<:) Medical examination for 
workers; (rf) Health research. 

2. Factory Dispensary arid Clinic: 

(fl) General treatment; (h) Treatment 
of individual diseases and fatigue; 
(c) Treatment of accidents. 

3. Women and Child Welfare: 

(fit) Anti-natal and pre natal care; (fe) 
Maternity Aid; (c) Infant wel- 
fare; [d) Creche; (c) Women’s 
general education. 

4. Workers’ Recreation: 

(a) Physical; {b) Playgrounds; (c) 
Outdoor Life; {d) Athletics; (e) Gym- 
nasium; (/) Women’s recreation, 

5. Employment Follow-up. 

(a) Reading room; (6.) Library; (c) 
Circulating Library; [d) Visual edu- 
cation; [e) Pictorial Education; (/) 
Factory News Bulletin; (g) Literacy 
Classes; {h) Adult Education; (i) 
News Review; (j) Lecture Programme; 
{k) Debating Union; (/) Study Circles; 
(m) Education of workers’ children; 
Nursery School, Primary School; (n) 
Women’s Education; General Educa- 
tion with emphasis on hy*giene, sex life, 

• family life, family planning, child care, 
domestic economy, home handicrafts! 
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6. Cultural Activities: 

(a) Musical Evenings and Circles; (6) 
Art Circles; (c) Folk songs and stories; 
{d) Histrionics; (e) Folk dancing; 
(/) Festival celebrations. 

Labour Welfare: 

1. Factory Council consisting of repre- 
sentatives of labour and employers. 

2. Workmen’s Arbitration Council. 

3. Vocational and Job Adjustment. 

4. Social Welfare Department’s Co- 
operation with Personnel Administra- 
tion, especially for Case Investigation, 
Interview and Vocational Testing. 

5. Employment Follow up. 

6. Research Bureau. 

Labour’s Economic Welfare: 

1. Co-operatives or Cost-price Shops for 
consumers’ necessities, especially grain, 
vegetable, milk, meat, oils and ghee, 
cloth and daily requirements. 

2. Co-operative Credit Society. 

3. Thrift Schemes and Savings Bank. 

4. Unemployment Insurance. 

5. Health Insurance. 

6. Employment Bureau. 

7. Profit Share and Bonus Schemes. 

8. Factory Transport Service. 

General Welfare: 

1. Housing. 

2. Family Case Work. 

The items in the list we have given above 
are self-explanatory. But their details vary 
according to the nature of the occupation, 
the number of workers concerned, the 
character of the work-place and several 
other factors. An efficient Personnel Officer 
can easily fill in the details of each pro- 
gramme of work, and even add new items. 
It must be insisted here that welfare work 
in the work-place, though somewhat different 
in character from welfare work outside -the 


work-place, is not unconnected with the 
latter. Indeed, welfare work inside and 
outside the work-place, as well as general 
welfare work and the economic welfare of 
the workmen, must be intelligently co- 
ordinated with one another. 

Though every item of welfare work in the 
list is very important, special remarks may 
be made about a few ones. Health and 
education of the worker should receive the 
constant attention and care of the Personnel 
Officer. Indeed, there is no opportunity 
which cannot be utilized for the furtherance 
of the worker’s health and education. By 
health we do not mean merely the absence 
of illness but the positive presence of vitality 
in the body and mind. This depends on 
the proper conditions of work, nourishing 
diet, sanitary conditions of living and whole- 
some and healthy habits. The Personnel 
Officer should secure all these for the 
workers, if they have to lead useful lives. 
Fie should insist on the management to make 
it possible for the workers to have these 
essential conditions for health. He may 
suggest improvements in the conditions of 
work, such as, installation of exhaustion 
plants, humidifiers, cooling plants and other 
scientific devices wherever necessary; he may 
inculcate in the workers the principles of 
making and taking a nutritive diet and, may 
be, even provide it through the mess or 
the canteen; he may plan housing and cause 
colonies to be built, effect iniprovement in 
existing ones and supervise over living condi- 
tions; he may teach, by example and precept, 
the healthful habits o*^ living. In all these 
cases, the services of the medical officers or 
the colony medical officers, as the case may 
be, are invaluable. Though the function 
of the hospital is obviously that of treating 
ailments and dispensing medicines it should 
fulfil a positive and nobler role. The hospital 
should be made a centre for dispensing 
health knowledge. Whether the person is 
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at work or at play^ at the bath or at his 
meal, health principles can be inculcated 
wkh reference to the changing contexts. 
In other words, the hospital with its officials 
should help the Personnel Officer in educat- 
ing the worker to know and maintain health- 
ful habits in his work life, play life, sex life, 
individual life and social life. The worker’s 
wife and children should be similarly edu- 
cated. 

So ubiquitous and versatile is tlie role 
of education. Without education a rich 
man’s life is poor indeed ; with it a poor 
man’s life is rich. Education touches the 
entire life of the individual. While he is at 
work the worker should be made to adjust 
himself to his job, psychologically, physically 
and intellectually. While he is operating 
on the machine, it is easy to teach him what 
the machine is like, and how it works. In the 
beginning he may learn the elementary prin- 
ciples and later have a knowledge of the com- 
plex design and structure of the machine, and 
finally know the history of its invention and 
its inventor. We believe this scientific know- 
ledge on the part of our workers is not at 
all irrelevant and useless, though it may 
appear to be so, considering the present 
state of ' their abysmal ignorance. This 
knowledge' of the machine, its working and 
its history has tremendous psychological 
effects on the worker. He finds meaning 
in the infinite motions of the monster. Since 
he understands its behaviours, he is not 
overawed but keeps his dignity. He will 
consider himself as a master of the machine 
instead of being its tool. He will work in- 
telligently and hence efficiently and will 
claim and deserve his promotion. If proper 
educational facilities are provided from the 
beginning and a good atmosphere is main- 
tained, the intelligent worker may even 
pursue his scientific interest and crown his 
career with fruitful achievements. What 
pessunist can dare affirm that in the present 


worker, so much humiliated and degraded, 
we have not an embryonic Visvakarma or 
Vulcanus? 

The programme of education for the 
workers may appear to be very ambitious. 
But the subjects we have included are most 
necessary for the full expression of life. Even 
if a man is to be a worker all his life, and his 
wife and children and his children s children 
and all his generations to come arc to be 
workers, they still have to know the funda- 
mentals of life, of the sciences and the arts, 
of the aeWevements of mankind in various 
fields. We cannot shut out “culture” from 
the life of the worker, be he ever so busy. 
Simple and elementary books have to be 
written for the adult workers and courses 
have to be specially designed for tlicm. 

In devising this scheme of studies for the 
workers, we arc well aware of their present 
illiterate condition. But adult illiteracy is a 
passing phase. Adults can be made literate 
and by education of the children, who arc 
future adults, the problem of illiteracy is 
bound to disappear. It may be argued that 
workers have no leisure to know things and 
study them. Precisely that is also our argu- 
ment. We cannot perpetuate a system of 
economy which manifestly confesses that it 
allows no leisure to the workers to improve 
their bodies and minds. We do not believe 
in a philosophy of the need to maintain a 
leisureless class; no in the inevitability of a 
leisureless class; nor in the inevitability of a 
the inevitability of such an invidious pheno- 
menon is incidental to exploitational psy- 
chology. Even with whatever leisure is at 
the worker’s disposal, the experiment may 
be tried and useful results obtained. We 
must repeat that what we have designed for 
the workers is only elementary. 

So far as the worker’s wife is concerned, 
her education must lay emphasis on hygiene^ 
domestic economy (covering cooking, wash- 
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ing, etc.), sex life and child care. Practical 
education , in knitting, tailoring, etc., should 
be given to her if she is not a worker. If 
she is a worker, we discourage her from 
engaging herself in further work as it in- 
volves additional strain. Domestic duties, 
child care and companionship of her husband 
are by themselves sufficient to occupy her 
leisure hours. Concerning the children, their 
education should be the same as given to 
other children of the nation. Worker’s 
children, along with others children, are the 
children of the nation. They should not 
be iriade working-class conscious; and their 
education should be planned along national 
lines and with reference to human destiny 
and ideals. Given a fair measure of general 
and practical education, the boy should be 
free to “adventure” in life once or twice and 
find his own “calling” as a youth of character. 
If the early education of the child is good, 
we hazard to avouch that- the youth will 
not miss his noble work, prophets of evil 
and bad social systems notwithstanding. But, 
at present, a great deal has to be done before 
thinking of educating the worker’s child. 
The child’s physical and social environments 
have to be improved; the child should be 
washed, fed and clothed. The Personnel 
Officer cannot get these things done through 
the creche and the nursery for all time. The 
parents of the child have also to be educated 
in the ways of bringing up the child. The 
social worker should not relieve the parents 
from child care. He should teach them the 
art of child upbringing and supplement 
their work by institutional care so far as is 
necessary. We should not merely “draw” 
the child away from the bad evironment; 
this will not solve the problem. For the 
environment which is degenerating children 
will produce another set of degenerate child- 
ren in course of time and the problem will 
arise again. Therefore, the right approach 
is to attack the environment and make it 


impossible to produce bad children. Make 
homes healthy and children will be strong. 

Techniques of Labour Welfare Work. 

What should be the techniques of labour 
welfare work? In spite of resources and clear 
statement of the objectives, welfare work 
is bound to fail if the techniques employed 
are wrong. Employment of techniques is 
an art and no hard and fast rule, can be 
laid down for it. At the outset, it must 
be stated that for purposes of welfare work 
the labourer, his wife and children have to 
be treated as one unit, while the respective 
needs of each have also to be kept in mind. 
Failure of most welfare work is due to 
the lack of essential correlation of the needs 
of the worker, his wife and child. It has 
already been mentioned that welfare work 
inside and outside the work-place also has to 
be linked up. Indeed, welfare work outside 
the woi-k-place is a kind of follow-up service, 
and welfare work inside the work-place with 
reference to that outside is of the same 
character. Again, one item of welfare work 
as far as possible has to be linked up with 
other items so as to present a chain of 
collateral, successive or progressive activities. 
In other words, one activity must be adjusted 
and related to another as one which should 
be simultaneous or one which should follow 
as the next step. Life is multi-purposive; 
and no one activity should receive more 
attention at the cost of other activities. 
Welfare workers in charge of programmes, 
unfortunately, do not realise that programme 
making is a difficult science, requiring plan- , 
ning, method and experimentation. The 
ordinaiy special worker has the tendency 
to initiate programmes carried out at dif- 
ferent places. He does not make allowances 
for difference in aims, suitability to place 
and participants, local needs and conside- 
ration for the participants’ cultural level, 
intelligence,' desire and interests. 


Labour 

Welfare programmes of the future will 
make a clear distinction between basic pro- 
grammes, secondary programmes and special 
programmes. Basic programmes are organis- 
ed on the basis of universal participation of 
pre-determined age and sex groups. Second- 
ary programmes have limited participation 
on the “Interest” basis. Special programmes 
are advanced programmes specially provided 
to give maximum opportunities for self- 
expression, self-development, creative and 
cultural achievement. The science of pro- 
gramme-making consists in planning them 
on the above basis, at the same ‘time care- 
fully determining and changing them to 
provide for the development levels of partici- 
pating groups. 

The art of programme-making consists in 
timing, modifying and changing programmes 
to maintain the highest pitch of enthusiasm 
and interest of the participants. Reactions 
of the participants are carefully watched 
and- noted, the personal initiative of their 
ofBcer is ever in readiness to give those 
special touches which hold the interest of 
the participants and keep their emotions 
ever alive to make the best of each pro- 
gramme. 

As far as possible, workers should be 
actively associated in welfare work and 
every activity has to be conducted with 
their full consent and co-operation. Com- 
mittees composed largely of workers and 
partly of the members of the management 
should be entrusted with the duties of 
adumbrating programmes and carrying them 
out. The Personnel Officer, who will be 
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the General Chairman, will correct and dis- 
'ciplinc, guide and counsel, instruct and 
inspire the committee in their thinking and 
aetivities. The association of workers in 
welfare aetivities has great rnoral advan- 
tages. It creates confidence in the mind of 
the workers. It fosters publie spirit, sense 
of responsibility and leadership qualities. It ^ 
makes the workers self-reliant and able to 
manage their own problems. The crown and 
culmination of welfare work is to enable 
the worker himself to plan and carry out 
his welfare. Welfare will have signi- 
ficance and purpose and the welfare depart- 
ment will have seen the fruition of its 
labours. 

These are the lines along which labour 
welfare ivork may be conducted in future 
India. The programme that is outlined 
can be immediately given effect to in all 
the work-places, whether they arc factories, 
mines or plantations, and in labour hustees 
or colonies wherever they exist. Ignorance, 
ill-health and dirt are the three giants 
labour welfare has to fight, in the home 
life, personal life, work life and community 
life of the worker. They have to be fought 
out steadily and scientifically on all the 
four fronts. Man has planned for cotton, ~ 
coal and coffee and yet done little for his 
fellow man. In the coming years, the 
labourer shall be made mightier than the 
machine with which he works, more 
fruitful than the dust on which he treads, 
richer than the earth into which he digs. 

{By courtesy “15 Years Ahead’’, published 
by Messrs, pazalbhoy Ltd., Bombay) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 

CHILDREN’S ART CENTER IN U. S. 


The Children’s Art Center in Boston, in 
the State of Massachusetts, is the oldest fine 
arts museum in the United States built and 
run exclusively for children. It was establish- 
ed in , 1918. 

The Center’s primary purpose is teach- 
ing appreciation of beauty. Its program 
also guides children in the constructive use 
of leisure time, helps to develop their imagi- 
nation and independence, and provides en- 
couragement for both the emotionally dis- 
turbed child and the unusually talented. 

The main attractions of the Center are 
its free facilities for drawing, painting, and 
sculpturing. The Center also maintains a 
permanent exhibition of art from its own 
collections, and loan exhibitions of con- 
temporary art that are changed every three 
weeks. 

The visitors to this museum range in age 
from 6 to 20. One afternoon a week is 
reserved for boys and girls of high-school 
age. All pay a small registration fee, but 
materials and instruction are free. 

The Center is open every afternoon 
during the week and on Saturday mornings 
SO that the children may attend it during 
hours when school is not in session. About 
50 come daily. 

Creates Tranquil Atmosphere . — ^Through 
its physical surroundings the Center creates- 
an atmosphere of tranquillity in which the 
children feel at ease. 

The building is a rectangular, one-story 
brick structure, simply designed. Five large 
glass doors are cut into the facade. The 
interior of the building is light and airy. The 
vaulted ceiling is painted blue, and the walls 
are cream colored. Tables and benches 


vary in size so that the tallest and the smallest 
of the young artists can work comfortably^ 
Even the picture hanging on the wall and 
the exhibitions of art objects are placed at 
the eye level of a child. The glass doors 
open upon a garden where the children work 
in pleasant weather. The wide stretch of 
lawn is bordered by flowers and trees and 
enclosed by a high brick wall. 

Miss Charlotte Dempsey has been director 
of the Center for 20 . years. She and her 
five assistants encourage spontaneity 
and originality but give sound instruction* 
to children in the fundamentals of design. 
The teachers guide by suggestion and by 
helping the children to see beauty of color 
and line in the art work on display. 

No copying of other pictures or sculpture 
is allowed. The Center wants the children 
to express their own perceptions in their 
own way. Each child makes his own choice 
of medium and subject. Then he goes to 
the teacher for help with technical problems, 
or she comes to him with a proposal for 
.improving his work. 

S'tory-T elling Period . — ^To broaden the 
children’s vision and stimulate their imagi- 
nations, a regular story-telling period is held 
each day. Frequent talks are given by out- 
side lecturers. Specialists in such fields as 
ornithology, forestry, and dancing, as well 
as artists, writers, political leaders, and 
persons who are familiar with distant count- 
ries, ■ have addressed the students. While 
they listen, the children draw images that a 
speaker’s words suggest. 

The Center’s collections of art represent 
a wide variety of styles and periods, although 
the majority of the pieces are by modern 
American sculptors and painters. Various 
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art galleries in Boston and the Boston, 

Mdseunr of Fine At. have eooperated for in 


many years in lending the Center exhibitions. 
Several Boston shops have also lent crystal, 
silver, and pottery, made in the United 
States and in other countries; An effort 
is made to have on display several objects 
that the children may handle themselves. 

Skills of the ehildren are widely recognized. 
Exhibitions of their work are held every year 
in Boston. On some occasions a display plan- 
ned for one day has attracted so much 
attention that the showing has been extended. 
Exhibitions have also been requested by 
other countries. 

Exhibitions in Foreign Countries. — ^Work , 
from the Children’s Art Center has been 
seen in the Museum of Pedagogy and the 
Exposition Internationale in Paris; in the 
University of Moscow, USSR; in Melbourne, 
Australia; and in Burma, China and Japan. 

Teachers of art classes in schools of Boston 
• and nearby cities often bring their students 


their itinerary. 

Many children who once studied at the 
Center arc now adult artists. One such 
pupil is Allan Rohan Critc, a young Negro 
painter who has won acclaim for his inter- 
pretation of the life of Christ in twentieth- 
century terms. In addition to designing 
and executing paintings for many Catholic 
and Protestant churches, Critc has recently 
illustrated a book of Negro spirituals publi- 
shed by the Harvard University Press in 
Cambridge, near Boston. Some of his works 
also hang in museum. Crite looks upon the 
Children’s Art Center as his alma mater and 
still brings his^ work there for exhibition. 

The Center was founded by privately 
subscribed funds. It is now supported by 
donations from individulals and by money 
collected in the city’s annual Community 
Chest campaign for voluntary support of 
nonprofit institutions. 


PEOPLE PRODUCE— NOT MACHINES 
H. P. Dastur 

Department of Industrial Health, Messrs. Tata Industries, Ltd., Bombay 


The following line occurs in a Hindi 
song: — 

“Though the skill is in the finger, the 
credit goes to the instrument.” Similarly 
though people produce, credit very often 
goes to machines. When that happens 
people forget that the machines themselves 
are products of human energy. Further, a 
machine, however cleverly designed and 
whatever its productive' capacity, • is just 
an inert mass of matter unless human energy 
puts life in it. What is more important is the 
man behind the machine. 


World War II has left the whole world in 
a queer mess. Everybody is agreed that post- 
war reconstruction depends on speeding up 
production of essential articles of basic needs 
of people, but there is disagreement over 
methods of achieving this purpose. Govern- 
ment hopes to help the production drive 
through legislation regarding sickness in- 
surknee and improving working conditions. 
It is to their credit that despite other more 
uigent preoccupations they have recently 
enacted. “The Employees’ State Insurance 
Act and the Factories’ Act of 1948.” When 
however legislation precedes facilities neces- 
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sary for fulfilling the requirements of the 
Acts, the latter are hot liKely to prove an 
economic venture or to serve their main 
purpose of increasing production. The em- 
ployer tries to step up production through 
rationalization and standardization of manu- 
facturing processes. This method is good 
as far as it goes, but it cannot go very far, 
for it fails to take into consideration the 
individual personality of workers. One can 
flatten out methods of manufacturing pro- 
cesses into uniform patterns, but one cannot 
handle operatives the same way. The labour 
leader pins his faith on wages. Wages have 
of course to be commensurate with the type 
of work done, but wages act as an incentive 
to production only upto subsistence level. 
Beyond that emotional incentives are neces- 
sary to draw out the latent energy of opera- 
tives. Their basic needs of self-importance, 
pride in their work and self-expression 
through it, have to be respected if they arc 
to give of their best. 

The capitalist swears by private enter- 
prise to step up production, but private 
enterprise uncontrolled by public scrutiny 
often runs amok and rides rough-shod over 
human rights. The editor of the British 
Journal of Industrial Safety characterises 
“the nineteenth century as an industrial 
Dark Age, when the advocates of laissez 
faire laid up riches for themselves and misery 
for everybody else, including their own 
heirs.” The ugly traditions of this dark age 
are still lingering to a great extent in the 
industrial life of India to-day. The socialists’ 
panacea is nationalization of industries. It 
is however nowhere proved that everything 
else being equal nationalised industries pro- 
duce more than those working under private 
enterprise. The slogan one reads on the 
socialist banner is ‘Common good of the 
common man,’ but psychology teaches that 
each man has his own individual personality. 


and personality is a unique combination 
of varying physical structure and mental 
attitudes. And how about women operatives? 
Their number in industries is on the in- 
crease. The personality traits of woman are 
so different from those of man that to treat 
the common good of the common woman 
the same way as the common good of the 
common man can only lead to disastrous 
consequences both for man and woman. The 
communist upholds the absorption of all 
proprietary rights in a common interest. It 
is however not clear how the doctrine of 
a community of property is going to solve 
the problem of .optimum production, and 
one grows more suspicious when he finds 
that the communist wants to coerce his 
opponents to his way of thinking at the point 
of the sword. Throughout the history of 
mankind there has not been a single incident 
which can give evidence that the jungle law 
has ever succeeded in establishing a human 
order of appreciable merit. The policy of 
might is right has been tried out ad nauseam 
in ever)' part of the world, and each time it 
has recorded a disastrous defeat after scoring 
an initial victory. The right however that 
is a moral truth has within it so unassail- 
able a might that in the end it invariably 
asserts itself. And one such moral truth is 
that people produce, not isms. No matter 
under what ism an industry works it will be 
well on the road of optimum production if 
only it realizes that people produce, that 
production flows from the health of its 
operatives — health of their body as well as 
of their mind. If anything that of the mind 
is more important. There is a Chinese saying 
that “It is the mind that makes the body 
rich.” Various causes can be adduced for 
the dearth of goods of basic needs in the 
post-war era, but the main one is strained 
management-labour relations in industries, 
and the only antidote for this is a well- 
organised industrial health programme 
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working out the established principles of • 

industrial medicine, . ■ 

Before the advent of World War II the 
only attention that management of indus- 
, trial concerns in India gave to the health 
of their operatives was through a factory 
\ dispensary. This is still the general routine 
of Indian factories,. Such a service at its 
best is no better than a charitable dispensary, 
and at its worst is a make-belief and just a 
sop to public opinion. It w'as only during 
World War II and after that a few "far- 
sighted industrialists in India began to 
realise the importance of a comprehensive in- 
dustrial health programme. Even they how- 
ever are not fully alive to what is now an 
accepted fact in Western countries that a 
full-blooded programme of industrial health 
is an investment and not an expense. Such 
a programme by its very nature has to be 
many sided, for it has to include in it every- 
thing, that can affect the health of workers, 
and so its capital expenses are rather on the 
high side, and managements fight shy of 
them because they find it difficult to appre- 
ciate that they are sound economies in the 
long run. An industrial health programme 
undoubtedly leads to increased efficiency of 
the worker and a higher rate of productivity 
Advances in science and technology do help 
production but only when human relations 
among those working in production are 
smooth enough to avoid waste of effort and 
resources. This is particularly urgent to-day 
when the need of increased production is 
the greatest at one end, and at the other 
management-labour relations are strained 
as never before, and as the ultimate goal 
of an industrial health programme is to 
improve human relations in industry it is 
the main salvation of the present mess. 

An industrial health programme has to 
have two sides, physical and psychological, 
- for a human being is made up of body as 
■well as mind, and as body and mind are 


co-rclated and react bn each other at every 
step so too the physical and psychological 
sides of an industrial health programme im- 
perceptibly merge into one another. A sense 
of fear or insecurity often causes organic 
trouble among workers. These arc known 
as. psychosomatic diseases. They arc more 
common in industries than most people have 
any idea of, and they lower production con- 
siderably. When such and similar emotional 
tensions affect whole groups of ■vvorkers they 
lead to a strike, and a lightning strike, 
however objectionable, is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the mind acting upon the body. 
When oxygen and hydrogen come together 
they do not wait to give notice before cans-' 
ing an explosion. Similarly when inside 
stresses of groups of workers gather enough 
impetus from outside resistance of manage- 
ment there is no go but for such emotional 
tension to translate itself into the physical 
symptom of a lightning strike. To prevent 
the chemical explosion oxygen and hydrogen 
should be kept apart, and to lessen the num- 
ber and intensity of the physiological out- 
burst emotional tensions should be resolved 
before it is too late. This is the main purpose 
of an industrial health programme, and 
though we shall now discuss briefly a few of 
the main attributes of the physical and 
psychological sides of such a programme 
separately, we must not forget that both react 
to each other intimately. 

“Men, methods and materials” are the 
three main pillars of a factory. The study 
of methods and materials comprises 
the physical side. It tries to find out and 
remove physical hazards to health, and does 
so through what are known as industrial 
health suiveys and accident preven.tion cam- 
paigns. Further, through job analysis and 
time and motion studies of each job it lessens 
body fatigue. The psychological side studies 
men and their mental attitudes and 'tries 
to lessen mental fatigue, and resolves emo- 
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tional stres'sesj through various types of in- 
terviews and schemes of training within 
industries, and helps workers to regain emo- 
tional balance by listening to their grievances 
and attending to their suggestions sympathe- 
tically. 

The health of a worker however depends 
on his activities of all twenty-four hours of 
the day. Over and above improving his 
working conditions, his whole life has to be 
studied and protected if his health is to be 
safeguarded on all fronts. This calls for con- 
sideration of several other social activities 
like housiiig, nutrition, education and re- 
creation. It is a hopeful sign that the trend 
in Indian industries is towards increasing 
attention to these activities. They however 
generally fail to achieve their purpose, for 
they are often undertaken in a patronising 
mood, and human dignity resents charity. 
Such activities should be undertaken in a 
spirit of co-operative partnership, and 
workers should always be consulted in all 
matters pertaining to their personal welfare. 

As our aim is to safeguard a worker on 
all fronts, we must not forget that there is 
no human activity which has not some bear- 
ing on health. Two amongst the most im- 
portant are colour and music. Both of these 
can be profitably used to draw out a worker’s 
latent efficiency and speed up production. 


Colour can help in many ways. There are 
warm colours, and cool colours, and they 
can be used for regulating the temperature 
of a work-room. There are' bright colours 
and dull colours. The former can be used 
to give prominence to work parts which are 
important, and the latter can help to keep 
less important parts in the background. This 
way they - can lessen eye strain , as well as 
mental strain. Colours can produce a -psy- 
chological effect' too and soothe emotional 
upsets. Colour is so important to indus- 
tries that no industrial health programme 
which is well-planned is without a colour 
code for machines, equipment and buildings 
of a factory, and their surroundings. 

Similarly it has been provided that “muric 
while you work,” if wisely utilised, is a stimu- 
lant for higher effort, and a balm for tired 
nerves. In Indian industries however music 
is still an untried quantity. 

Charles Grant Allan has said that “The 
most beautifully coloured birds are always 
those which have had the most to do with 
the production of bright coloured fruits and 
flov/ers.” Let us then strive to do our . best 
by our workers in order to draw out all their 
bright colours so that the country may grow 
through their labour rich and attractive 
fruit. Let us tempt them to sing their way 
through their work. 


DISABLED HOUSEWIVES LEARN HOUSEKEEPING 


Courses on how to simplify daily house- 
keeping chores are being given in the United 
States for women suffering from such chronic 
ailments as heart disease. The housewives 
learn how to do the same amount of work 
around their ..homes with far less physical 
effort. 

An increasing number of American hos- 
pitals and colleges are providing these courses 
as an aid to housewives who have a special 


work problem because of some physical 
disability. A doctor can advise a man whose 
health is poor to change his job for one that 
requires less physical effort. Such advice, 
however, is unrealistic for a housewife. She 
has only one job — taking care of her home 
and family. - 

An example of the type of program offered 
in these courses for housewives is that con- 
ducted in the State of Michigan for women 
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with heart disease. With the cooperation of 
the Michigan, State Heart Association, 
Wayne University in Detroit is offering^ a 
work-simplification course for. women with 
a cardiac ailment. Methods, taught in the 
course are based on time-and-motion' studies 
made in the homes of cooperating house- 
wives. / 

While each woman went about her day’s 
work — such as preparing meals, making 
beds, cleaning and dishwashing— ^the re- 
searchers noted the number of steps she took 
and how often she strained to reach items 
on shelves and lifted various objects. Special 
attention was given to the work done in the 
kitchen, since that is where the average 
housewife spends most of her time. 


Their detailed observation completed, the 
researchers then analyzed every move to 
find out how the housewife could have done 
each task more easily. They recommended 
no expensive alterations in home or labor- 
saving devices. Instead, they concentrated 
on better arrangement of such kitchen equip- 
ment as the stove and refrigerator and the 
placing of utensils on shelves so they could 
be reached without effort. 

Just how successful the researchers were, 
is illustrated by the fact that they devised 
a work-saving routine for one housewife that 
reduced by 60 per cent the effort formerly 
required to do her daily tasks. The new 
routine saved her 61 miles of useless walking 
a year in preparing one daily meal. 


LEGAL AID FOR TRADE UNIONISTS IN U. K. 


Britain’s trade union movement has a com 
prehensive structure of legal protection, aid 
and advice for the benefit of trade unions 
and individual trade unionists. 

At the centre, the Trades Union Congress 
has a Standing Order permitting its General 
Council to raise, in emergency, a special levy 
on its unions to help fight any legal case 
of general significance to trade unionists 
and which may need to be carried through 
the lengthy process of successive appeals. 
This power has not recently been used, but 
the frequent — and expensive — necessity of 
taking workers’ cases to the House of Lords 
to obtain a final ruling has often led the 
T. U. G. to make grants to its unions to 
help them to . fight important cases to that 
level. 

Several organs of the Trades Union Con- 
gress ^its Research, Social Insurance and 

Wages Councils Departments, for instance 

watch all legislation affecting trade unionists’ 
interests and negotiate with State depart- 


ments on points of law arising. A side issue 
in recent nationalisations, for instance, was 
the question of compensation for workers 
displaced on the take-over. This has been 
the subject of lengthy discussions both in 
the T.U.C. and between the T.U.C. and the 
Government. The specialist committees of 
the T.U.C. also offer an advisory service to 
unions on legislative questions and give 
guidance on issues of Jcgislative policy and 
interpretation. 

T.U.C. Guidance Sought . — ^The T. U. G. 
has its own legal adviser to deal with tech- 
nical questions of law, who also serves in- 
dividual trade unions on request. Questions 
of the conduct and rights of unions; rank 
liigh on a long list of itemk on which the 
legal guidance of the T. U. C. has been 
sought. Such points as the., legality of rules 
disposal of funds, meeting and organisation 
procedure, legal forms of amalgamation 
are the subjects of frequent requests' for 
i, U. G. advice. ' 
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Several larger unions maintain their fewn 
legal departments, while a number of firms 
of solicitors, often because of some original 
sympathy of their partners with labour, have 
become specialists in questions of trade 
union law and of labour and social legis- 
lation. Two of these firms each service as 
many as 20 or 30 trade unions apiece. 

With the adoption of a “no-strike” policy 
and the acceptance by the trade union 
movement of compulsor)' arbitration in in- 
dustrial disputes, questions of the rights and 
responsibilities of members under such laws 
as those governing picketing, persuasion and 
intimidation in industrial conflicts, and con- 
spiracy, are now only a minor part of the 
•work of trade union lawyers. “Unofficial” 
strikers have no claim to legal assistance 
from their unions. 

Even before World War II, however, the 
major part of the day-to-day legal work of 
trade unions sprang not out of industrial 
disputes but out of protective social and 
industrial legislation. The old Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts especially, and the com- 
mon law right to claim damages from 
employers whose “negligence” contributed 
to accidents, were a principal source of trade 
union litigation. Under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts the legal department of 
one union recovered over £500,000 in six 
months on behalf of its members, and claim- 
ed from the formation of the union in 1922 
to the outbreak of World War II in 1939 to 
have secured over £3,000,000 in compen- 
sation. 

New Responsibility . — ^With the new Na- 
tional Insurance legislation — and particu- 
larly the Industrial Injuries Act, which pro- 
vides for both temporary benefit and com- 
pensation for permanent disability to indus- 
trial casualties — ^the necessity for legal action 
to be initiated in every individual case has 
gone. Compensation is now assessed through 


a structure of special tribunals from local to 
national level, which include employers’ and 
workers’ assessors and where an individual 
claiming compensation can be accompanied 
by a trade union official. 

Unions still assist their members in pre- 
paring their cases before these tribunals, 
however; in fact, the relations with the 
structure of semi-judicial tribunals deve- 
loped in connection •vsath recent social legis- 
lation has become an important new respon- 
sibility of trade unions. The right to take 
common ]a■^v action . against “negligent” 
employers still exists, moreover, and is 
exercised. 

Besides this type of legal protection, many 
unions also help workers to defend them- 
selves in charges made against them in con- 
nection with their jobs. An outstanding 
example of this occurs in the road trans- 
port industry. The transport unions defend 
or help their members every year in literally 
thousands of cases under the Road Traffic 
Acts and on charges ranging- from minor 
technical offences to manslaughter. 

Wide Range of Queries. — Legally, unions 
can only give direct aid to members in issues 
arising out of their employment. But the 
legal advice which unions provide covers 
many other questions: one union legal officer 
says that he has advised members on every 
possible legal issue except divorce. 

A particularly wide range of legal queries 
arises out of the activity of the 500 local 
trades councils — councils of local branches 
of unions recognised as district agents of the 
T. U. C. to act in questions of common in- 
terest to all trade unionists in the area. These 
can and do concern themselves with such 
questions as housing, town-planning, local 
medical services, educational facilities, local 
employment questions, recreational arid cul- 
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tural seirvices, and die T.U.G/s legal ad- 
visor answers a stream of enquiries on the 
legal aspects of such issues. 


I. L. O.’S TECHNICAL 

The International Labour Organisation 
has begun to provide technical assistance to 
its member countries as part of the com- 
bined United Nations-Specialised Agencies 
programme for the economic development 
of underdeveloped areas. 

The I.L.O.’s contribution to the pro- 
gramme is being co-ordinated with the con- 
tributions of the other agencies through the 
Technical Assistance Board which was 
established by a resolution approved by the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. The 
equivalent of $20,000,000 has been pledged 
by 54 Governments to finance the pro- 
gramme up to December 31, 1951. Of this 
sum, roughly $2,000,000 will be allocated 
to the I.L.O. 

The fields in which the I.L.O, is provid- 
ing assistance include vocational guidance 
and training, employment service organi- 
sation, migration, labour statistics, co-opera- 
tion and handicrafts, industrial welfare, 
labour inspection, labour legislation, indus- 
trial relations, agricultural working and 
living conditions, social security, industrial 
safety, and industrial hygiene. Assistance 
will also be given in the solution of specific 
problems relating to "particular industries or 
categories of persons. 

Assistance is being supplied by missions 
composed of experts, and in the form of 
seminars, training institutes, meeting for 
exchange of information and in various 
other ways. The I.L.O. has provided tech- 
nical assistance to its member states since 
the earliest years of the Organisation., With 


The legal cover which is extended by 
British trade unions in social and industrial 
questions is, therefore, fairly complete. 


AID PROGRAMME 

the funds, that have been made available 
under the new United Nations Specialised 
Agencies programme, however, the possi- 
bilities of increasing the Organisation’s work 
of this kind have been considerably enlarged. 

Countries which have requested assistance 
within the I.L.O.’s area of responsibility 
under the new programme include Burma, 
Ceylon, Colombia, Ecuador, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Turkey. 

Preliminary work has been started on 
some of the projects proposed by these coun- 
tries, and others arc under consideration by 
the Technical Assistance Board. Certain of 
the projects will be undertaken by the I.L.O. 
in co-operation with one or more of the 
other international organisations partici- 
pating in the programme. 

Steps arc now being taken to implement 
an agreement providing for various forms of 
assistance, which was signed with the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador by a joint UNESCO- 
ILO mission which recently visited that 
country. 

Several projects to assist the Iranian Gov- 
ernment to carry out its Seven-Year Plan 
are under consideration. 

A joint UNESGO-ILO technical adviser 
is leaving shortly for Lebanon to assess that 
country’s needs for assistance in education 
and vocational guidance and training. 

It has been decided to appoint a resident 
technical assistance representative in Paki- 
stan to help in formulating requests, for 
techmeal assistance and to co-ordinate the 
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assistance programmes of the various parti- 
cipating organisations in the country. 

A mission composed of four experts on 
education and vocational training will be 
sent jointly by UNESCO and ILO to pro- 
yide assistance to Thailand. 

Training Courses for Asia . — ^An Inter- 
national Labour Organisation programme 
designed to assist in the development of 
vocational training in Asia got under way 
during October 1950 in India and Ceylon. 

The programme comprises four institutes, 
each dealing with an aspect of training 
under the direction of an I.L.O. expert. 
The programme is one of the operational 
activities the I.L.O. is carrying on as part 
of its general programme of technical assist- 
ance to its member governments in the field 
of manpower. 

Three of the institutes will be held at the 
I.L.O.’s Asian Field Office on Technical 
Training at Bangalore, India. The fourth 
will be repeated four times — in Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan and the Philippines. 

The three institutes being held at Banga- 
lore will deal, respectively, with (a) orgni- 


sation and administration of national voca- 
tional training programmes, (b) the orga- 
nisation and administration of apprentice- 
ship, and (c) the organisation and adminis- 
tration of vocational instructor training. The 
techniques necessary for introducing and 
spreading the “Training Within Industry” 
system of job instruction will be taught in 
the fourth institute. 

. I 

The course on the organisation and ad- 
ministration of national training programmes 
began early this month with Dr. S. S. Dhami 
an Indian expert on the staff of the I.L.O., 
as the instructor. The course will last twelve 
weeks. 

The institute on the organisation and 
administration of apprenticeship was sche- 
duled to begin mid-October with Mr. Svend 
Pedersen, Director of the I.L.O.’s Bangalore 
Office, as instructor. Mr. James Dowie, an 
English expert, is conducting the insti- 
tute on the training of instructors, which 
is scheduled to start at the end of October. 
Mr. Sven Grabe, an I.L.O. expert, is con- 
ducting the four T.W.I. in^itutes, which got 
under way early in October and will extend 
over five months. 


FATIGUE & EFFICIENCY 

The progress of industry, the well-being 
of the working man, the attainment and 
maintenance of secure and rising standard 
of living, economic self-sufficiency in the 
national sphere, all call for an increase in 
productivity. Efficiency can only be ensured 
if output increases without impairment of 
quality or heavy increase in costs of produc- 
tion. Decreased output is attributed, among 
other things, to fatigue in industry, both 
psychological and physiological. It. is, there- 
fore, natural that despite its elusive nature 
fatigue should have been the subject of 


IN TEXTILE industry 

great deal of experimental and systematic 
study in countries industrially advanced. 

Besides, industrial fatigue is a subject that 
interests both the employer and the 
employed. Since a decline in production is 
often associated with the workman’s fatigue, 
the employer is keen to check this decline by 
eliminating fatigue. The employee also wants 
to eliminate fatigue since, it is for him, a 
feeling of tiredness or pain — something in- 
trinsically unpleasant. 

The field of systematic investigations into 
industrial psychology being relatively new 
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in this country, a report like that of Shri 
Kali Prasad, should stimulate efforts at 
investigating the causes of fatigue and 
suggesting ways and means to counteract its 
effects. 

Fatigue in industry, according to the 
author, is “a condition caused by activity 
in which the output produced by that 
activity tends to be relatively poor and the 
degree of fatigue tends to vary directly with 
the poverty of output.” The definition, 
in his opinion, is sufficiently objective to 
admit of experimental and quantitative 
treatment of the phenomenon of fatigue. 

The report of the investigation, which was 
conducted under the auspices of the Indian 
Research Fund Association, attempts a study 
of the condition and the decrement in 
efficiency of the workers in the spinning and 
weaving sections of the Swadeshi Cotton 
Mills, Kanpur. The author has employed 
output as the main index of fatigue. In 
later studies, it is proposed to deal with the 
other indices of industrial fatigue, hamely, 
consumption of power, industrial accidents, 
absenteeism and labour turnover. 

The report embodies certain tentative 
conclusions from the enquiry which can be 
utilised for experimentation. In the Spin- 
ning Section, (1) the morning shift shows 
better performance on the whole. (2) 
Compared to the morning and day shifts, 
there is a steep rise in the output in the 
first spell of the night shift. But this is 
soon counterbalanced by a comparatively 
poor rate of work in the second spell 
(3-30 a.m. to 6-30 a.m.}. (3) Boredom is 
characteristic of the mental state of the 


worker in all the shifts in the last hour of 
the first spell and in the middle of the 
second. (4) The point of maximum effici- 
ency is reached in the second and third 
hours of work in all the shifts. (5) Night 
work adversely affects the capacity of the 
worker and the quality of the work. (6) The 
efficiency is higher in winter than in summer. 

(7) Rest pauses and changes in postures 
delay the onset of fatigue and counteract it. 

(8) The high degree of muscular steadiness 
and co-ordination required in the spinning 
processes makes spinners perceptibly affected 
by fatigue'. (9) Distance from mills seems 
to be a significant contributory cause of 
fatigue. (10) Poor nutrition lowers resis- 
tance and hastens fatigue. 

The investigation in the Weaving Section 
reveals (1) Gradual rise in production from 
the first day of the week to the last day 
except for Friday when it approximates to 
Tuesday level, (2) Maximum production is 
recorded in November, December and Jan- 
uary after which decline sets in. In July 
and August, there is a slight spurt. 

It is proposed to extend the investigation 
to other sections in the Mills such as Ring 
Spinning, Warping, Drawing, Sizing, etc. 
To evolve methods of counteracting fatigue, 
experimental work is to be undertaken on 
(i) Rest-pauses, [ii) Postural adjustment, 
(m) Regulation of work-hours and (fy) 
Modification of lighting arrangements. 

It is welcome news that the programme 
for future work includes collection of parallel 
data in the different sections from other 
textile mills at Nagpur, Ahmedabad, 
Bombay and Madras. 


FACTORY CONTROL IN SOVIET UNION 

Factory control agencies in the Soviet hensive svstem of ror,fr«i u- u • 
union a. in.eg.1 components of a compee- bp font 'disUnc/ Z ti “ “ 
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ment offices, Communist Party, public 
organisations, and voluntary groups. 

Government Offices . — The Soviet factory 
is o'wned by the state and administered by 
the government. Accordingly, it is not only 
an economic organisation but also a part 
of the government: it is the smallest unit 
in the hierachical structure of state indus- 
trial administration. 

The Central Board of Industrial Manage- 
ment of a factory issues directives for the 
organisation or reorganisation of individual 
establishments, introduction of technological 
innovations, implementation of cost-account- 
ing provisions and related functions. 

Trusts^ determine the annual ‘industrial 
and financial plan’ of each subordinated 
factory and decide upon its change. They 
also issue directives for the procurement of 
raw materials and credits, fix prices of 
finished products, and decide upon the 
variety of management. Control exercised 
by trusts is direct and daily. 

Management consists of the Director of 
the factory appointed by the Minister. He 
is an indisputable master of the enterprise; 
he has the first and final word in all decisions 
concerning the details of production. Under 
him are the chiefs of shops who indirectly 
manage within their departments, all the 
activities pertaining to the organisation of 
production and technological processes, and 
who employ, dismiss, and transfer workers. 
Directly subordinated to the chiefs of shops 
are foremen who provide direct contact 
between 'management and workers. All 
orders are channelled to the workers through 
foremen who are also empowered to impose 
punitive measures upon the violators of 
labour discipline. 

The Ministry of State Control exercises 
minute control over cash expenditures, cost- 
accounting, and, in general, the' carrying 


out of administrative orders. It operates 
through an elaborate system of Controllers- 
General and their staffs of senior controllers, 
controllers and junior controllers. Co- 
operating with these agencies are senior 
and junior inspectors. Junior controllers 
are established in all important enterprises 
and. act independently of factory manage- 
ment. Their control is two-fold: prelimi- 
nary and terminal. The first consists of 
checking on the legality of estimates, plans 
and expenditure allotments before any pay- 
ments have takeii place. Its function is to 
forestall any possible deficiencies. The 
second consists of auditing factory books for 
the purpose of unveiling unwarranted expen- 
ditures and hidden reserves. 

The State Planning Commission is an all- 
important body empowered not only to 
draw plans for current and future econonuc 
activities but also to control individual 
enterprises. 

The Control-Inspection Board of the 
Finance Ministry is a highly centralised con- 
trol agency, operating through its own con- 
irollers-inspectors. It has the right to audit 
the books of any industrial enterprise and 
to report all deficiencies to District Attorney. 

District Attorney exercises control over 
(the observance of the general laws, decisioiis 
land orders by both management and trade 
union organisation. 

State Arbitration is assigned the task of 
ironing out disagreements emerging in 
contract negotiations between various enter- 
prises. It is fully empowered to supervise 
.the fulfilment of contracts and plans. 

The Organs of State Security . — ^This speciaL 
police is to combat sabotage, political un- 
conformity, and ^‘counter-revolutionary” 
forces in general. 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Militia is 
assigried the task of preventing disorders 
and saf^uarding socialist property. 
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The Communist Parfy.— Party control is 
centered on the fulfilment of production 
quotas, proper expenditures of funds, protec- 
tion of socialist property, and administration 
of social insurance. In its control of the 
work of the plant administration the party 
organisation must strengthen the principle 
of one-man management. It must enhance 
the authority of the manager by. seeing that 
his orders and directives are strictly fulfilled. 

Public Organisations. — These are semi- 
official mass associations assisting govern- 
ment agencies in performing their routine 
work and helping the party in its role of 
a mobilising, recruiting and controlling force. 
Their decisions are mandatory only for 
their own members. Only two public 
organisations operate in the factory: the 
primary trade union organisation and the 
Young Communist League. 

The factory trade union comniittee is 
commissioned by the stipulations of the^ 
standardized collective agreement to watch 
over the conformity of the applied wage 
scale to legal provisions. It also controls 
expenffiture from the Director’s Fund, and 
internal factory order. Other functions of 
the committee consist of checldng on 
managerial observances of those provisions of 
the Labour Code which deal with the well- 
being of workers, sanitary conditions, and 
safety techniques. This control is performed, 
by special public inspectors who are elected 
by trade union orgaiusations. 

The Young Communist League, acting 
under the immediate supervision and under 
the direct guidance by the Party, looks 
after the correct' application of government 
and Party decisions by both management 
and primary trade union organisations. 

The Press, although not considered as 
a public organisation, has been entrusted 
with an important assignment in the system 


of public control. It is an effective 
medium for unveiling deficiencies in the 
application of relevant laws and decisions. 

Voluntary Groups.— The factory is inter- 
spersed with various voluntary groups which 
work as adjuncts of government and Party 
control agencies. As a rule, these specific 
voluntary groups arc not components of any 
mass associations but operate on a purely 
local basis. The most popular voluntary 
agencies are special control boards of repre- 
sentatives of both management and labour 
which are appointed under the authority 
of the Ministry of State Control. 

Distinctive Features of the Control Systems 
. — Government agencies constitute the most 
systematic and thorough branch of the 
over-all network of control agencies; they 
arc vested with the right to undertake 
legal measures against the individuals 
deviating from the existing orders, norms, 
and plans. The control exercised by these 
agencies is professional-bureaucratic and 
specialised. Its agents are specifically 
trained and technically equipped to handle 
the minutiae of very specialised control 
subjects. 

Party control is first of all universal. 
There is no phase of the political, ideological, 
or socio-economic “front” which is not 
wide open to Party control. It is an intra-- 
factory control and therefore it is continuous. 
It is unilateral; it controls all other control 
agencies but is not subject to control by 
them. Management, trade union organisa- 
tion, police, and all other control forces are 
permfeated by Conununists, who are “the 
eyes and ears” of their respective Party 
organisations. 

The directing body of the factory Party 
organisation is subordinated to triple 
intragroup control. It is controlled by 
(a) primary Party organisation, that is, by- 
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the members who have elected it (horizontal 
control) ; (b) the_ territorial Party organisa- 
tion to which it is directly subordinated and 
accountable (vertical control) ; and (c) the 
special agents of the Party Control 
Commission, a central office subordinated 
directly to the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party (diagonal control). 

Control exercised by public organisations 
is for the most part non-specialised and has 


been devised primarily to serve as . an 
auxiliary of the Party and government - 
systems of control. 

Voluntary control is specialised but non- 
biireaucratic. 

(From an article entitled The Structure of 
Factory Control in the Soviet Union by 
Alexander Vucinich, Hoover Institute, 
Stanford University, U. S. A., American 
Sociological Review, April 1950.) 


SPECIAL PROJECTS TO AID MIGRATION 


The International Labour Organisation 
is about to embark on a number of projects 
as part of its special programme of activities 
designed to facilitate the migration of 
workers from labour surplus to labour 
deficit countries. 

This programme is being financed by 
a $1,000,000 fund which was placed at the 
iLO’s disposal in July by a number of its 
European member countries. The fund is 
in addition to the Organisation’s regular 
budget. 

The programme will comprise a series of 
special projects to be carried out by officials 
on the staff of the ILO and by specially 
engaged outside experts. 

Most of these projects are still in the 
planning and development stage, but some 
of them have already been launched. 

Julian Baer, a United States consultant, 
has been engage^ to analyse the most effective 
international approach to the problem of 
classifying occupational characteristics for 
migration purposes. The purpose of this 
planning project is to develop the most 
satisfactory methods for classifying into broad 
international groupings the occupational 
characteristics of potential emigrants and the 
occupational requirements of immigration 
countries. . This classification would be de- 


signed to facilitate the matching of emigrants 
with immigration opportunities. 

Manual is Planned. — Preliminary work 
has been started on a related project. This 
is to make available a technical manual on 
occupational analysis, description and classi- 
fication, with a view to facilitating the 
establishment of national systems and the 
international comparison of one national 
system with another. 

The need for \vork of this kind on occupa- 
tional nomenclature was stressed by the 
Preliminary Migration Conference held 
under the auspices of the ILO in April and 
May. 

At this conference agreement was reached 
on a division of responsibilities in the field 
of migration among, the various inter-govern- 
mental agencies. In September a meeting 
of representatives of the organisations con- 
cerned was held at ILO headquarters to 
review the work accomplished since' the 
spring conference. 

.Another project that is being carried 
through under the special migration pro- 
gramme is the preparation of a Guide to 
Employment Service Organisation. ' E. Ganz 
Wilson, a .British Labour Ministry expert, 
has been loaned to the ILO for two months 
to assist in this project,- 
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specialists fight disease in indo-china 

United States health specialists are join- recently authorised the purchase of 60,000 

_ % 


ing in a co-operative campaign against the 
principal disease problems of the Associated 
States of Indo-China. Supplies and tech- 
nical assistance are given on the request of 
local governments which have cooperated 
in working out the health programs. 

Principal efforts are directed toward com- 
bating malaria, tuberculosis, veneral diseases, 
affecting maternal and child health, and 
those caused by impure water supplies. The 
U. S. Economic Cooperation Administration 
(EGA) is coordinating this assistance from 
the American people with aid projects of the 
French Government and of United Nations 
agencies. The U. S. Public Health Service 
is ‘furnishing doctors, entomologists, sanitary 
engineers, and other technical personnel. 

Physical supplies are now being shipped to 
Indo-Ghina by EGA. Mobile hospital units 
and prefabricated hospitals, both with full 
equipment, are being furnished. DDT, 
penicillin, and other drugs are being sent. 
The first shipment of medicines reached 
Hanoi by air in July 1950. 

Acting on reports that aureomycin has 
been beneficial in treating trachoma, EGA 


one-dose tubes of aureomycin ointment in 
the hope of giving relief to victims of this 
disease. Trachoma is highly contagious and 
frequently leads to blindness. Preliminary 
tests in the Hanoi area showed that the 
drug had alleviated suffering. 

U. S. health specialists arc organizing 
teams staffed with native personnel to deal 
with health problems locally. Some of the 
teams will spray about 400,000 dwellings 
with DDT in an effort to eliminate malaria 
carrying mosquitoes. Sanitary engineers arc 
supervising other groups in the drilling of 
wells that will insure safe water supplies for 
villages. Medical teams work through local 
authorities and village dispensaries to 
eliminate diseases. 

Emphasis in the program is on self-help 
and the continuation of health and sanitary 
practices introduced by the teams. When 
persons receive medical treatment, members 
of their family are given preventive treat- 
ment and instructed in personal hygiene. 
Poster displays and other visual aids also are 
used in the educational program. 


NO FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION IN VENEZUELA 


Freedom of association ’ in Venezuela “is 
far from being complete”, according to a 
report just published by the International 
Labour Office. 

The report said the Venezuelan unions 
do not at present enjoy a freedom of action 
and organisation comparable to that enjoyed 
by countries in which the functioning of 
workers’ organisations is protected from 
legal or administrative restrictions.” 

At the same time, the report described 
the social legislation of Venezuela as “very 


progressive and conceived in such a manner 
as to ensure the effective protection of the 
• workers.” 

« 

The report was compiled by a mission 
of high International Labour Office officials 
which visited Venezuela for seven weeks 
in 1949 at the invitation of the Military 
Government Gouncil which has been in 
power since a coup d’etat on November 
24, 1948. 

Under the terms of this invitation,, the 
purpose of the mission was “to secure 
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complete and impartial information con- 
cerning social problems, general . conditions 
of the work in the different industries, the 
scope of the benefits and protection afforded 
to workers under the legislation in force 
and the National Government, and the 
development and functioning of trade 
unions.” 

Mission Headed by Rens: 

The mission was headed by Jef Rens, 
senior Assistant Director General of the 
International Labour Office. The Office 
is the permanent secretariat of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

The report said that in the field of living 
conditions and conditions of work, certain 
Venezuelan laws generally conform to — 
and sometimes go beyond — ILO standards. 
However, it added, this legislation was not 
applied everywhere with the same degree 
of effectiveness. 

Revisions Suggested: 

To consolidate the legislation, certain 
revisions appeared necessary, the mission 
suggested. It said, however, that it would 
be difficult for the Government to under- 
take these revisions without the active 
collaboration of the workers and employers 
concerned, and it emphasised that a return 
to freedom of association appeared to be 
a condition for this collaboration. 

Certain measures taken by the Military 
Junta since the mission’s visit indicated a 
new trend in the Junta’s attitude toward 
the right to organise and other fundamental 
freedoms, the report said. 

The mission said it had carefully refrained 
from expressing .any judgement with regard 
to questions which did not fall within the 
teims of reference of the Venezuelan invita- 
tion. 


Recommendations Listed: 

The mission suggested, however, “in the 
light of the situation” it had reviewed, 
that the Venezuelan Government “give the 
fullest and most earnest consideration to 
the following steps designed to permit the 
normal functioning- of healthy trade 
unionism.” 

1. Removal of the bar against the re- 
election by the trade unions of former 
members of their executive committees. 

2. Lifting of the obligation to obtain 
prior Government approval for the holding 
of trade union meetings. 

3. Re-establishment of the liberty of the 
unions to form national federations and 
confederations. 

4. Restoration of the right to strike and 
lockout within the limits of the labour law. 

5. Encouragement of collaboration in the 
economic and social field between free, 
strong and independent organisations of em- 
ployers and workers. 

The report also suggested measures to 
improve Venezuela’s social security legisla- 
tion and its labour inspection services. 

The report suggested that the workers’ 
and employers’, organisations could them- 
selves contribute to the re-establishmcnt of 
normal industrial relations in the country. 

It said the mission considered the em- 
ployers should “endeavour without delay to 
set up free representative organisations, the 
absence of which constitutes a regrettable 
gap in the social structure” of Venezuela. 

The mission also considered, the report 
declared, that “the trade union officials 
might, to such a degree as is possible, protect 
the unions from the vicissitudes of political^ 
life and enhance their prestige and the 
effectiveness of their action by drawing a 
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dearer demarcation between their purely 
trade union activities and their political 
activities. 

“The mission is convinced,” tlie report 
concluded, “that if the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment were to adopt the recommendations 


which it has put forward a secure founda- 
tion would be laid for the gradual develop- 
ment in Venezuela of a frec^ tradc^ union 
movement and a body of social legislation 
corresponding to the needs and aspirations 
of the Venezuelan people.” 


INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 

(Fourth Annual Session) 


The Indian Conference of Social Work 
will be holding its fourth annual session 
between December 22 and 26, 1950, at 
Jamshedpur. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Minister 
for Public Works and Housing, Government 
of Bombay, and President of the Conference, 
will preside over the session. The Conference 
will be attended by delegates from all parts 
of the country, who are actively associated 
with social work agencies and organisations. 

After inauguration by the President, the 
session will be split up into four sections: 
(1) Rural Reconstruction and Welfare, (2) 
Health Services and Social Welfare, (3) the 
University and National Social Services, and 
(4) Public Welfare, The proceedings of each 
section will be guided by a chairman. Dr. 
Ralph Keithahn of Gandhigram, South 
India, is the chairman of the first section 
and Dr. P. V. Cherian of Madras of the 
second, while Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao and 
Dr. K. G. K. E. Raja of Delhi are in charge 
of the third and fourth sections respectively. 

Papers by specialists will be read on 
various aspects of social work, such as. 
Women and Child Welfare Services, Health 
Insurance and Medical Services, Social 
Services and University Students, Public 
Welfare at the National, State and Municipal 
levels, etc. There will then be discussions 
on the papers by delegates in each section. 

An attractive feautre of this year’s session 


of the Conference is a Posters and Photo- 
graphs Exhibition on various themes of 
social work and public welfare in the country. 
Artists and photographers from all over 
India have been invited to participate in 
this Exhibition. 

In conjunction ^vith the session of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work, , there 
will also be a special conference, in co- 
operation with the Government of India, 
from 19 to 21 December, 1950, of experts 
from the United Nations and the United 
Nations Educational scientific and Cultural 
Organisation on the “Problems of Physically 
Handicapped Children”, with special re- 
ference to the needs of India and other 
countries in South East Asia. Representa- 
tives of international agencies, like the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, have been invited and 
are likely to attend. 

This year’s session of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work will, therefore, not only 
afford opportunities for exchange of views 
and sharing of experience and knowledge in 
the field of social work, but will also open 
up new avenues of establishing contact with 
experts in India and abroad. The papers 
read and discussed will also aid professional 
social workers in the country to evaluate 
their past achievements and plan their future 
programmes. 



BOOK REVIEWS . 

A Programme for Personnel Administration: By J. J. Evans (McGrow Hill Book 
Company, New York- &. London Rs. 8/12. 1945) - 


, This book has developed out of the 
assignment given to the author in which 
he was asked to reorganize and develop the 
personnel department of Armstrong Cork 
Company. Being a person connected with 
production up to that moment, the author 
had not any adequate idea about the 
programme. But, he was given the oppor- 
tunity and he had to play his part. 

He had to search how the department 
was operating, and what principles and 
practices, which proved good were missing. 
He wanted to know whether there was any 
standard pattern of personnel administra- 
tion in industry, what was the scope of its 
activities and its proper place in industrial 
organization, what was the nature of its 
operating relationships with the other divi- 
sions of the organization, what constituted 
a good personnel man, and how the effec- 
tiveness of a personnel department was 
measured. The author hopes that the 
intervening years (1937-45) have shed some 
light on this important and elusive subject. 
“If this is free”, writes Mr. Evans in his 
preface, “and there is anything of possible 
value learned that can be presented on 
paper to my fellow travellers along this 
indefinitely defined trail, if something of 
the philosophy and the spirit that must 
activate a successful personnel programme 
can be captured and written, then this 
effort is worth wloile”. 

The book contains ten chapters and each 
one deals with a separate phase of the pro- 
gramme of Personnel Administration. In 
the chapter, ‘What’s in a name?’, Mr. Evans 
stresses the importance of the uniform 
descriptive titles as confusing titles fail to 
point out the exact functions; Moreover, 
uniform descriptive titles not only prove 


useful, but their adoption means develop- 
ment of this field along more uniform lines. 
The author states that there is no standard 
pattern of personnel administration in in- 
dustry. One should study the needs of one’s 
own particular organisation and then cut 
the cloth to fit the pattern. 

According to the author, one major 
objective of Personnel Administration is to. 
see that the enterprise is so maintained that 
the persons who make up an organization 
desire to continue membersliip in it and 
that its reputation among those not directly 
connected with it is an enviable one. 

If Personnel Administration were subjected 
to subdivision, these major areas would be 
found; 1. Personnel Relations, 2. Contractual 
Labour Relations, 3. Public Relations. An 
organization docs not have or escape these 
problems with the possible exception of the 
second on tire basis of its size. The problems 
appear wherever one or more persons are 
employed and they are basically the same 
irrespective of an organization.' 

Looking to the responsibilities to be 
administered, under personnel relatiofts, the 
logical first step is ‘employment’. For this, 
one has to institute and then to maintain 
co-operative, friendly and intelligent rela- 
tions with sources of employees. The next 
functions are ‘Recruitment and selection’. 
Circumstances and conditions differ among 
organizations, so that a procedure that 
works well in one instance may be ill 
adapted to another. So one must choose 
one’s own pattern. The third function is 
‘placement’. The individual having been 
procured and selected must now- be correctly 
placed, in the organization. 

The second responsibility is ‘Training’. 
It is composed of four primary areas. 
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These are, 1. Induction, 2. SkiU or job 
knowledge, 3. Supervisory training and 
4. Executive training. Induction further 
covers four main topics, 1. Introduction to 
the organization as a whole, 2. the factoiy, 
office or other unit in whicli he will be 
located, 3. the department or section in 
which he will work and 4. the job on which 
he will be employed. His introduction 
nliould not be confined to rules and regula- 
tions only. 

Mr. Evans, then, states ‘Personnel In- 
ventory’ as the third responsibility. He 
does not believe in ‘Merit Rating’ as it is 
practised to day. According to liim, tlie 
terminology itself is bad to start with, and 
the methods so far developed fall far short 
of the true goal of Personnel Inventory”. 
For an effective Personnel Inventoiy, he 
suggests the following objective: “To pro- 
duce through written analysis and interview, 
maximum understanding between supervisor 
and individual and to assist in developing 
each member of the organization to his 
Iiighest effectiveness, to the end that his 
abilities are utilized to his o^vn best interest 
and those of the organization as a whole”. 

The fourth major field of interest is 
“Employee Services, Activities and Security”. 
The phrase — ^Employee service — needs no 
explanation; however, it must be remem- 
bered that people not only want fair pay 
for the work performed best but there is 
always a desire to be recognised. They 
want to be treated as individuals, as members 
of the team. 

Personal satisfaction is. not possible in 
the absence of an effective two way com- 
munication, and an “open door policy” is 
always helpful to the organization. Activi- 
ties fall into four natural groups— Physical, 
cultural, social and outings. Each organiza- 
tion must do its own job of surveying 
potentialities, interests,, needs, community 


conditions, and facilities that arc available 
and those that can be made available. 
Employee security covers the programmes, 
such as, organised safety plans, employee 
s.aving plans, termination allowances, guaran- 
teed work, guaranteed income, etc. 

The fifth and last major area of Personnel 
Relations is “Research and planning”. This 
area includes knowledge of legislation, 
regulation and interpretation. A reasonable 
knowledge of economic and social trends 
is also essential to anticipate attitudes, and 
conditions. Knowledge of employee re- 
action as well as the techniques and’ pro- 
grammes employed in other organizations 
is an asset in apprising the effectiveness of 
our own. 

While discussing qualities most desired 
in a personnel contact man, Mr. Evans has 
given 18 check points. He is not prepared 
to select a man if he (1) talks with too 
great facility, (2) lacks ability to organize 
his thoughts, (3) is not a patient listener, 
(4) cannot laugh at himself, (5) Avants to 
be wealthy, (6) “docs not grow”, having 
painstakingly developed the solution to the 
other fellow’s problem, (7) shies away from 
detail work, (8) does not have appreciation 
of industrial economics, (9) people do not 
have a desire to confide in him, (10) is not 
in sympathy with the capitalistic system, 
although quite aware of its shortcomings, 

(11) fails to recommend disciplinary action 
for a man when the situation warrants it, 

(12) cannot say “No” acceptably, (13) feels 
he is an expert in the field, (14) does not. 
like children, (15) is not ingenious, (16) 
cannot "take it”, (17) is not satisfied to 
have the other fellow get the lion’s share of, 
glory, and (18) is not a , comfortable visitor. 

According to the author, such men are 
not the product of. particular curriculum but 
they' emerge. Technical knowledge of 
personnel “modus operandi” can be acquired 
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in a reasonable length of time by an in- 
dividual properly qualified, after he has 
been picked. But, of course, he must be 

I \ 

an individual, who as a result of personal 
experience, understands and appreciates 
human reactions at all the levels of the 
organization. 

Mr. Evans agrees that a Personnel Con- 
tact Man must have a pleasing personality, 
patience, displomacy, persuasiveness, in- 
genuity, imagination, power of expression, 
good business judgement, a broad knowledge 
of Personnel Administration, and the ability 
to gain and hold the respect of all persons 
with whom he is associated. 

The personnel man should occupy a staff 
position and should be required to sell his 
‘stuff on its own merits. In many respects, 
it is an exceedingly tough job, because many 
of his ‘sales’ have to be made to persons 
occupying supervisory positions. 

The author, after studying the programmes 
and practices now being followed in this 
field, concludes that top management has 


not yet reached unanimity of opinion as to 
v/hat it should want from its personnel 
department. He submits that management 
could turn its attention to si no more im- 
portant project than to determine the answer 
to this vital question. 

Mr. Evans has intentionally avoided an 
academic text book type presentation of the 
subject matter and has written the book 
in simple understandable' language. Mr. 
A. E. David, President, American Manage- 
ment Association, while introducing the 
book, has aptly remarked, “This is a book 
that will remain unique in Personnel Ad- 
ministration literature for many years to 
come. Mr. Evans has performed a service of 
incomparable value to industry. There are 
thousands of executives in management to- 
day who will benefit from this experience.” 

For a fuller grasp of Personnel Administra- 
tion, this is an absolutely ‘must read book’ 
for students of industrial relations and per- 
sonnel management. 

S. G. Rao. 


TEAM-WORK IN INDUSTRY 

By F. J. Burns Morton. (Chapman & Hall, London, Sh. 18.) 


We are living in an age in which econonric 
exploitation has become the right of a few, 
communal and class hatred predominate, 
corruption and nepotism have taken roots 
in industry, racial discrimination still rules, 
poverty is the lot of ignorant and innocent 
millions, moral degradation has reached its 
nadir, strikes, lockouts and wars have become 
the order of the day and peace has become 
a mirage to many of us. And now Mr. 
Morton comes out with his book of peace, 
progress and prosperity. 

Mr. Morton preaches a new method of- 
organisation, a new technique of administra- 
tion and a new scheme for teamwork. He 


writes as an experienced industrial manager 
and not as a technician. A psychologist by 
inclination and a philosopher by experience, 
he tries to solve the problems of modem 
industry by taking a humanitarian outlook, 
combined with scientific analysis. He ad- 
vocates practical and positive discipline; and 
insists that the technique of giving orders 
is more important than even the technical 
import of such orders. He looks to those 
many incentives to work which are not 
financial in origin and believes that training 
and education at work, for work and through 
work are more vital than any or all of those 
heterogenous activities, generally called ‘wel- 
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fare’, which alone can never achieve the 
same I'esults. 

He emphasises tlie human factor more 
than any other in building up an industry. 
Men possess great potentialities and they are 
held back by management. The problem 
before management is how to stimulate men 
to do their best both as operatives and as 
executives. To create a state when men work 
efficiently as individuals and effectively as a 
group is a matter vital to industry. All 
decisions of management whether technical 
or commercial depend ultimately on the 
human factor. Mr. Morton starts with an 
account of industrial growth and passing 
through the channels of individual economy 
and planned society, reaches industrial 
' democracy. 

He draws a picture of industrial democracy 
as one in which liberty is not licence and 
increasing personal liberty becomes integrat- 
ed with growing personal responsibility. He 
advocates the law of understanding human 
nature which can be changed through efforts. 

h " arguments of those 

who hold the view that human nature can- 
not be changed, by his powerful logic and 
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understanding between superrior and sub- 
ordinate as ivell as among those of the same 
status. A clear aim and proved method 
are essential for bringing about effeetive 
teamwork. We must inspire confidence and 
get people to think, feel and. act with us. 
Mr. Morton discriminates betv/cen co- 
operation and teamwork and upholds the 
latter. Co-operation, according to him, is a 
complex thing, built up of many related 
factors. There is little point in having joint 
production committees to deal with gri- 
evances after they have arisen, if the causes 
are not tackled and removed. Co-operation 
is a continuous state of being; its is a delicate 
indication of feeling, existing at any one time 
—difficult to improve, easy to destroy. Joint 
coinmittees provide a temporary expedient 
rather than a permanent solution; they arc 
applied occasionally rather than continuously 
they are regarded as procedures rather than 
policies; they are superficial and not funda- 
menta . He explains the behaviours and 
misunderstandings of employers and em- 
ployees. The employer thinks he is paring 
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tinguished by self -confidence bom of real 
understanding both of men and of their 
work. Its approach is one of open-minded- 
nesSj where the personal aiithority strives to 
appreciate and to solve the problems of 
Ijoth persons and personnel. He gives us 
the essentials of a team, i.e., definite policy, 
a.ble leadership, planned organisation, in- 
ternal harmony, continuity. Success or 
failure depends mainly upon leadership. 
The responsibility for future harmony in 
industry lies with those in authority and 
their delegated supervisors, who by their 
methods and manners can set men against 
each other or bring them together in an 
effective and efficient team. Mr. Morton 
explains the meaning of the most compli- 
cated tvork — ^job sa,tisfaction in a simple 
way — and suggests the way to achieve the 
same. Interest in work must be created. 
Employees have to be persuaded and not 
forced. The freedom of selection should be 
given to the; worker regarding the nature of 
work. Such persons are inclined to be more 
interested in the v/ork they do than in the 
remuneration they receive. Job satisfaction 
is indicated when ^voi'kers are determined 
to execute their duties efficiently, when they 
tliink collectively in teirns of ‘we’ rather 
than ‘I’; react spontaneously to discipline 
and., co-operation; and are cheerful and 
enthusiastic about their jobs. He gives some 
of the causes of employee dissatisfaction and 
lack of team-woz'k: (1) poor organisation, 
( 2 ) ineffective management, ( 3 ) incon- 
siderate supervision, ( 4 ) unsuitable working 
conditions, ( 5 ) absence of interest in work 
and (6) unfriendly associations. He gives 
a number of re.sult3 of employee attitude 
tests conducted by Hoppock, Hall and Lock, 
Wyatt and Langdone, etc. Job satisfaction 
can be achieved by creating job enthusiasm. 
If insecurity is a constant menace, many 
methods exist where a large measure of 
certainty and regular employment can be 


created; Where tliere is serious dissatis- 
faction with supervision, steps should be 
taken either to train foremen in new methods 
or to, effect replacements. Many of the 
irritations suffered by employees arise more 
from misunderstanding than from any other 
cause. Although job enthusiasm emanates 
from the employee, it is maintained largely 
by competent management which manifests 
itself in countless precautions for and con- 
siderations of the employee, by establishing 
precise selection of staff and proper place- 
ment, introducing new' workers; encourag- 
ing promotions; making jobs interesting; 
taking safety precautions; dealing with 
grievances and removing misunderstandings. 
From the point of view of building up group 
efficiency and job satisfaction, a disgruntled 
person is a menace and a liability. 
Mr. Morton, therefore, suggests occupational, 
tlierapy to such maladjusted workers. 

He further tackles the problem of selec- 
tion of employees, methods of selection and 
causes and cure of maladjustments. Mr. 
Morton does not create a Utopia of his own, 
but wants to suggest a practical solution 
for the existing problems. He is of the 
opinion that, with a noble mind and a 
kind heart, ■we can solve many of our pro- 
blems witliout much difficulty. He gives a 
number of selection tests and also points 
out their drawbacks. He says that selection 
tests are devised to measure innate indivi- 
dual differences and not acquired skills; 
they are confined to fundamental require- 
ments in mental and manual movements. 
But he does not undervalue them. He is 
of definite opinion that they are useful in 
selection for training and promotion. He 
has also given the classification of vocations 
according to degree of intelligence required. 
He emphasises the importance of training. 
As new processes, procedures and principles 
are discovered, training becomes necessary. 
“The aim of education is not knowledge 
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but action”, says Mr. Morton. He strongly 
holds the view that men can be improved 
tlirough training. Training for team-work 
not only requires the accurate and intensive 
instruction in narrow technical skills, but 
also involves the education of the employee 
in the broader issues, which make possible 
creation of interest in work and co-operation 
with ether workers. Team-work cannot be 
assured by the narrow but highly trained 
specialists alone; it requires also tliose broad- 
ening influences of personality which ensure 
sound and sensible acquaintance with factory 
affairs as well as social changes. He also 
gives a plan of teaching job-selection. 

(p. 108) 

He gives a detailed plan for training in 
leadership. The training department must 
be fully alive to changes in process and die 
progress of trainees in practice. A con- 
tinuous follow-up of newly placed employees 
will enable a check to be made on methods 
of training and practice in selection. V/ith 
the advent of films, descriptive guides and 
other media, training can be standardised 
and effectively systematised. He suggests 
a short course for training the employees to 
run an industry in team spirit. (1) Principles 
of organisation, (2) Group integration, (3) 
Employee attitudes, (4) Training operatives, 
(5) Staff development, (6) Giving orders, 
(7) Non-fmancial incentives, (7) Planned 
development, (8) Team-work and (9) 
Executive proficiency. The plan includes 
internal conferences, training within the 
industry and outside. Mr. Morton further 
discusses the part played by incentives in 
modern industry for creating team-work 
spirit. He gives two types of incentives — 
one, financial and the other, non-financial. 
They arc closely inter-related aspects of 
tire same policy of appeal to each individual 
to strive to the full towards group work. 
He further explains tlie importance of time 
study in the modern industrial development. 


Thne study analysis not only eliminates un- 
necessary processes, relieves heavy and irk- 
some movements, introduces proper rest 
periods, and improves working' conditions, 
but also invariably develops new skills and 
encourages more precise selection. It permits 
the physical and psychological requirements 
of the job to be dctcimincd precisely. H 
is nccessaiy to ctress that time study analysis 
is carried out primarily to determine the 
time required by the average person for a 
standard performance. 

Financial incentives help to encourage 
maximum productivity, to avoid undue wear 
and tear of plant, equipment or man-power 
and provide a fair reward for special effort. 
Non-financial incentives are of the nature of 
promotion, good working conditions, fair 
justice, (p. 135). Team-work demands 
interference, not %vith those matters which 
concem the private lives of individuals, but 
with the causes which prevent effective co- 
operation in the working group. Once the 
policy of team-work is kno\vn and declared, 
employees’ personal resentment is likely to 
dimmish for men want to co-operate, pro- 
vided the essential conditions for working 
together have been established. 

A team without a leader is just like a 
plane without a pilot. A leader is the pilot 
v.'ho steers Iris way through the clouds of 
misunderstandings, hatred, competition and 
reaches the destiny of peace and happine.ss. 
Mr. Morton discusses the types of leader- 
ship and differentiates the bid and nerv 
leadership. He defines leadership as highly 
competent direction of the activity of sub- 
ordinates, tlie general interests of . the com- 
pany as a whole to'.vards a goal acceptable 
to the community in general and of vital 
interest to the group -in particular, so that 
each individual is influenced to work will- 
ingly, effectively and harmoniously. Leader- 
ship signifies a new approach' and a neiv. 
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techruque of administrative efficiency. 
Leadership is not something forced on an 
unreceptive staff, but something which arises 
out of prevailing circumstances. Further, 
leadership is not confined to one person in 
a business but exists and must be developed 
to the foremen and charge-hands. The new 
leadership aspect of modem business is 
attributable to the rise of the professional 
administrator. Energy must be the first 
essential of leadership. Ability not only to 
plan and guide the work of others but also 
to vie^v each action as it affects those con- 
cerned. The intellectual qualities of the 
leader should be superior to those possessed 
by anyone in the group. He should have 
quick, keen discerning intelligence. The 
growing strength of organised labour and 
the greater independence of staff demands 
the negotiating type of leader rather than 
the autocratic type. 

Psychology and personality constitute at 
least 50 per cent of the requirements for 
success as an executive. In industry, this 
psychological ability means 75% of the 
necessary equipment. The ability to get 
people to work together is of great im- 
portance. Mr, Morton gives advice on the 
methods of supervision and of issuing orders 
to subordinates. He regards that criticising 
a person before others, especially before 


subordinates, is a serious error in administra- 
tion. Rewarding commendable work is one 
of the techniques of supervision. A lack of 
understanding as to how orders are to be 
issued, the failure to encourage suggestions 
and the unwillingness to follow up and 
assess perfonnance cause discontent and lack 
of interest. The nature of order should vary 
according to the people to whom it is issued. 
The pui-pose of an order, according to him, 
is to get the desired results. Mr. Morton 
advocates discipline and high moral charac- 
ter. He thinks that self-discipline is the best 
way of teaching discipline. Discipline does 
not imply rudeness or unreasonable strictness. 
Discipline should not be forced from outside 
but should be made to spring from within. 

Lastly he gives the picture of an ideal 
industry, industry of the people, for the 
people and by the people. 

Mr. Morton has done a yeoman service to 
industrial peace by writing this book. This 
book is extremely helpful to all those who 
are concerned with industry. He has handled 
the most difficult problem in an extremely 
simple way. Lucidity of style and clarity 
of thought and expression characterise the 
book. No serious student of industrial pro- 
blems can afford to miss this book. 

Ram Belavadi, 
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LABOUR JURISPRUDENCE— A REVIEW 
V. Jagannadham 

Df'Dartment of Economics and Sociologj', 


Mr. V. Jagannadham is a lecturer in 
Andhra University. 

Part I 

Labour legislation has been growing in 
volume and extent during the last one 
century. Every industrially advanced coun- 
try has on its statute book a wide variety 
of labour laws. Since the last world war^ 
interest in labour problems has assumed 
international importance. This is . testified 
to by the large volume of Conventions and 
Recommendations of the International 
Labour Organisation, Though legislation 
dealing with labour problems differs from 
country to country due to difference in 
economic and social conditions, still there 
is a sufficient amount of unity behind the 
laws as to deserve the description of labour 
jurisprudence. 

Jurisprudence is defined as the “theory 
or philosophy of law”. Accordingly, labour 
jurisprudence would mean the philosophy 
or common principles underlying labour 
legislation in the industrially advanced coun- 
tries. For the sake of convenience, these 
common principles may be studied under 
the following five heads; (l)Humanism, 
(2) Collectivism, (3) The Philosophy of 
National Minimum, (4) Social Peace, and 
(5) Social Justice. To understand more 
clearly, a brief description of the background 
of these principles and forces of labour 
legislation would be helpful. 

Industrial Revolution and Laissez Faire . — 
Industrial Revolution has released numerous 
forces and created many problems of far- 
reaching importance. By way of example, 


wc may mention the decay of agriculture, 
the depopulation of villages, tlie growtli of 
urban areas around factories, the growth 
on ‘a mass scale of industrial wage labourers, 
a change in the traditional outlook on life, 
social values, etc. A prominent fcaturc_ in 
all industrially advanced countries is the 
rise of a proletariat class of peolc, so called 
because they serve the state not with 
property but with proles (offspring). They 
have no other resources than the wages 
they obtain by the sale of their labour. Their 
daily or weekly wage is all their income and 
occasional loss of it from any risk or un- 
employment literally means helplessness and 
starvation. 

The early phases of industrial develop- 
ment, however, coincided with a fanatic 
faith in the value of "laissez faire'' philo- 
sophy. The essence of this philosophy was to 
“let alone” the individual without restraint 
either by the state or corporations. This 
outlook was developed as a reaction against 
the innumerable restraints imposed by the 
trade guilds and feudal system about the 
end of the middle ages. These restraints 
fettering the free enterprise and initiative 
of individuals stood in the way of industrial 
progress in its early days. The pendulum, 
therefore, swung to the other extreme of 
unfettered freedom for the individual and 
least possible interference from the state 
and the corporations. The new emphasis 
was upon free initiative, free enterprise 
free competition, free trade and free con- 
tract. Birth as a factor determining the 
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status of the individual in society gave place 
to contract as a device for determining 
social relations. The employer-employee 
relations too were left to be determined 
through contract by individual bargaining 
and consent between the parties. Even 
associational activity and group bargaining 
were viewed with disfavour because that 
might lead to medieval guild tyranny. Indivi- 
dual bargaining and individual contract 
were the two characteristic features of 
Haissez jaire’ philosophy which influenced 
the political and economic policies till the 
middle of the nineteenth century on the 
continent of Europe. 

Consequent upon industrial development, 
the labour class found itself confronted with 
an array of formidably adverse forces. 
Bargaining through individual contract 
placed them in a very weak and disadvan- 
tageous position against their employers. The 
two together, namely, the emphasis upon 
individual contract and the weak bargaining 
power of the labourers, explain the vast 
misery of the wage earners in the first half 
of the ninteenth century. Labour was 
placed on a footing with other factors of 
production and consequently, wages consti- 
tuting the price of labour, were left to be 
determined by the law of supply and 
demand, higgling and bargaining power of 
the parties to the contract and by the 
principle of exploiting each factor of produc- 
tion to augment the profits of the employer. 
This outlook was responsible for low wages, 
long hours and inhuman conditions of work. 

Even in the early days of industrialism, 
there were protests against the “survival of 
the fittest” and “let the devil take the 
hindmost” outlook implicit in the laissez 
faire policy. These protests were made by 
social reformers like Sir Robert Owen. He 
was himself an industrialist and a successful 
businessman. Unlike other industrialists. 


however, he was a social visionary. He 
practised in his establishments what he 
professed - and preached. At a time when 
there was hardly any law compelling em- 
ployers to look after the welfare of labour. 
Sir Robert Owen followed in his business 
concerns the principles of shorter hours, 
higher wages, and vastly better conditions 
of work than those obtaining in the other 
concerns of his contemporaries. He refused 
to employ child labour at a time when others 
were freely working them for long hours 
even at less than six years of age. Other 
reformers like Charles Booth, Thomas Hodg- 
skin, William Gobbet, etc., who were im- 
pelled by humanist motives advocated and 
worked for progressive labour welfare legis- 
lation. Even literary writers like Carlyle 
and Ruskin condemned the economic system 
of ruthless competition and the laissez faire 
doctrine. 

The protests of these social reformers and 
the efforts of humanitarian employers 
spurred the state to abandon its doctrine of 
the survival of' the fittest and non-inter- 
ference policy and adopt a more humanistic 
approach to the solution of social problems. 
The first Factories Act of 1819, in England, 
was ascribed to the initiative of Sir Robert 
Owen. Since then a series of laws have 
been passed with a view to protecting 
labour against exploitation and promoting 
their welfare. 

Collective Theory . — The old conception 
about labour as a mere factor of production 
soon gave way to the view that labourers 
arc part of the citizenry whom the state 
should protect against exploitation and in- 
human conditions of work. This change 
in view was brought about by the growing 
political consciousness and democratic prin- 
ciples, reflected in gradual e.xtension of 
franchise to all adult citizens. Consequent 
upon the enfranchisement of labour, political 
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parties began to vie with each other in 
their patronage and solicitude for labour. 
Since then labour problems and their 
solution assumed a new significance and 
soon - laissez faire gave way to Cofiectivism 
in England (since 1870) ; and other countries 
followed suit. 

Industrial progress and the extension of 
franchise explain the advent and growth 
of Collectivism since the latter half of the 
19th century. A prominent feature of this 
philosophy is the positive role of the state 
in regulating and protecting the weaker 
sections of the society. Under laissez faire, 
the state is concerned with enacting excep- 
tions to the general rules of freedom of 
contract and under collectivist theory, with 
raising the standards of living of the poor 
working classes. In pursuance of this pro- 
gramme, laws were passed prohibiting the 
employment of children and women during 
night, reducing the hours of work from 
fourteen to eight in the day, conceding 
weekly and annual holidays with pay, re- 
quiring factory owners to provide adequate 
health and sanitary conditions and protec- 
tive fencing around running machinery, etc. 
Further, the old prejudice against associa- 
tional activity declined and trade unions 
were allowed to be freely formed and 
collective bargaining was encouraged. 

Concept of National Minimum. — To pro- 
tect labour against exploitation, mere regu- 
latory legislation is not enough. Adequate 
opportunities have to be provided if they 
are to stand on their own legs and compete. 
To achieve this object, the concept of 
national minimum has been worked out. 
According to this concept, ever)' person in 
the state musj be assured of a minimum 
standard of living. No individual should 
be allowed to fall below this minimum 
standard. The concept of “National mini- 
mum standard” has developed out of an 


eager desire to remove the paradox of poverty 
amidst plenty, resulting from the lag bet-, 
ween social organisation and scientific deve- 
lopment. Thanks to the application of 
science to industry, national income has 
increased by leaps and bounds but it is not 
followed by a corresponding equitable dis- 
tribution and rise in the standard of life 
of the masses. With a view to resolve this 
anomaly, industrially advanced states have 
adopted the policy of national minimum. 
An examination of this policy shows that 
it benefits to a great extent the industrial 
and other labouring classes. ' 

In the early days, the concept of national 
minimum was given effect to without any 
conscious or consistant philosophy and mafiy 
legislative measures were enacted which 
secured protection against loss of income 
due to industrial risks or unemployment. 
The minimum wage legislation is an obvious , 
example of the national minimum concept. 
Under this, the wages of the various types 
of labourers arc to be fixed by the prescribed 
machinery after taking into consideration 
the capacity of the industry to pay and the 
cost of living figures. While minimum 
wage legislation ensures a minimum income 
during employment, protection against in- 
voluntary loss of wage is equally necessary. 
Such loss' occurs owing to disability caused 
by injui-y, sickness, disease, old age, or un- 
employment. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, the Sickness Insurance and Maternity 
Benefit laws, the Old Age Pensions or Assis- 
tance laws, the Unemployment Insurance 
or Assistance laws are all aimed at protecting 
workers against involuntary loss of wages. 
To make this protection more comprehen- 
sive, dependants of workers are also covered 
in many cases by supplemental benefits' and 
by Orphan’s and Widow’s pension or assis- 
tance schemes, family allowances, funeral 
benefits etc. 
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Social Security and Assistance . — ^This 
piecemeal and haphazard development in 
labour legislation has recently been given 
a hew turn and conscious and consistant 
philosophy of social security is being evolved. 
The following description about the objects 
of social security may in this connection 
be read with interest: “Social Security is 
the security that society furnishes through 
appropriate organisations against certain 
risks to which its members are exposed. 
These risks are essentially contingencies 
against which the individual of small means 
cannot effectively provide by his own ability 
or foresight alone or even in private combi- 
nation with his fellows. It is characteristic 
of these contingencies that they imperil the 
ability of the working man to support him- 
self and his dependants in health and 
decency. Accordingly, as the state is the 
association of citizens which exists for the 
sake of their general well-being, it is a 
proper function of the state to promote 
social security. While all state policy has 
some bearing on social security, it is conve- 
nient to regard as social security services 
only such schemes as provide the citizens 
with benefits designed to prevent or cure 
disease, to support him when unable to earn 
and to restore him to gainful activity.”^ 
Till recently, disease, want etc. have 
been met by the family, private philanthropy, 
and religious institutions. In an industrial 
society, the declining faith in religion, the 
disintegration of the traditional family struc- 
ture and the inadequacy of private charity 
to cope up with the vast problem of poverty, 
have compelled a search for effective ways 
of providing security as a matter of right 
and in a manner consistent with the demo- 
cratic conception of the dignity of individual 
personality. This search gradually bore 
fruit in the double decked system of social 


security comprising social insurance, and 
assistance. While social insurance may be 
described as “compulsory mutual aid”, pro- 
portioned to contributions, social assistance 
may be described as “rationalisation of 
institutional relief” without reference to 
contributions but with reference to need. 
Social security is an innovation in the ad- 
ministration of public relief and hence it 
is described as “the magic of averages 
brought to the rescue of millions”. Social 
security has come to be identified with 
national minimum policy and is described 
to include the following: “National minimum 
(as social security has come to be called in 
England) involves that the citizen of demo- 
cracy should be guaranteed as of right 
enough food to maintain him in health. He 
should be assured of minimum standard of 
iheltcr, clothing and fuel. He should be given 
full and equal opportunities of education. 
He should have leisure and facilities for 
enjoying it. He should be secured against 
the risk of unemployment, ill-health and 
old age. Above all the presence of children 
should not be allowed to bring with it 
misery for the parents, deprivation for the 
children and poverty for all. All these 
things inhere in the individual as his 
citizen’s rights” .° In other words, the 
concept of national minimum implies com- 
munity protection to every individual as a 
matter of right “from womb to tomb” to 
that large mass of people with low incomes 
who “live out their days in the twilight of 
narrow necessity and unending struggle”. 
“That poverty any where constitutes danger 
to prosperity everywhere” is implicit in the 
recognition of the national minimum policy. 

Conflict of Labour and Capital . — ^Labour 
jurisprudence, which began its career under 
humanism developed under collectivism and 
national minimum philosophy. But it was 


’■Approaches to Social security I.L.O. p. 80. 

’ G. F. Report on Health Insurance for Industrial Workers in India; B. P. Adarkar p. 12 
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still incomplete owing to the conflict of 
interests between labour and capital. Its 
incompleteness is partly the cause of conflicts 
between the two... As industrialisation ad- 
vanced and capital earned profits, labour 
too aspired for higher standards and both 
so far have not found a suitable compromi- 
sing ground. These conflicts affect the 
standards of the community arid endanger 
peace in society. Conflicts between capital 
and labour may sometimes openly express 
themselves in serious strikes and lockouts 
resulting in diminished production and even 
destruction of property. Strike is one form 
of civil war which is likely to spread as a 
contagion and threaten the peace and 
prosperity of the community. So, legisla- 
tion dealing with wages and conditions of 
work as forming the causes of disputes, 
collective bargaining, conciliation and arbi- 
tration as forming the machinery for peace- 
ful settlement of disputes have their basis 
in the desire to maintain social peace. 
Peace and solidarity in society are conditions 
precedent for prosperity and enjoyment of 
rights. Security is as much necessary as 
social security for the happiness of all. 

While social peace dictates legislation for 
peaceful settlement of disputes, social justice 
requires legislation aimed at preventing or 
narrowing down the range of disputes to as 
few a number of matters as possible. Justice 
is defined ds “such an adjustment of the 
conflicting interests of the citizens of ’the 
nation as will interfere least with and con- 
tribute most to the strength of the nation”. 
Social justice aims at extending the above 
definition to resolve the conflicts between 
groups and classes in the society. The 
doctrine of social justice influenced the 
course of labour jurisprudence by giving 
rise to such schemes and experiments as 
democratisation of industry, share in the 
management of industry for labour', profit- 


sharing, nationalisation of industries and 
so on. 

All the above principles are behind the 
labour codes of industrially advanced coun- 
tries. It is too premature to say that labour 
(jurisprudence has attained the same definite- 
ness or universality or unanimity in under- 
standing as ordinary jurisprudence. But it 
may be unhesitatingly said that it is on the 
road to reach such a style. 

International Labour Organization. In 
■this process, the creation and development 
since 1919 of the International Labour Orga- 
misation as a special agency of the League of 
Nations and the United Nations has ushered 
in a new era in the growth of labour juris- 
prudence. Though the I, L. O, was created 
in 1919, some attempts had been made much 
“fcarlier in the nineteenth century to regulate 
labour conditions by international treaties. 
Soon after the Napolcanic Wars, Sir Robert 
Owen pleaded at the Aix-La-Chapelle con- 
ference for the international regulation ' of 
labour. The first International Labour Con- 
ference was held in 1890. The International 
Labour Congress met in 1897 and formed 
the International Association for Labour 
Legislation. The Labour Conferences at 
Berne in 1905 and 1906 are notable in so far 
as they laid the foundation of international 
labour jurisprudence. These conferences 
drew up two conventions; (1) for pro- 
hibiting night work for women and, 
(2) for prohibiting the use of white phos- 
phorous in the manufacture of matches. 
During the first World War, international 
outlook developed in all spheres of life. In 
1916 the Leeds Conference of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions resolved; “The 
Treaty of Peace must place beyond the reach 
of the capitalistic international competition 
and secure for the workers of all countries, 
a minimum of moral and material guaran- 
tees regarding the right to work, the right 
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to organize, regulation of imported labour, 
social insurance, hours of work and the 
he^th and safety of the workers.” The Con- 
ference recommended the establishment of 
an International Labour Office to gather 
'material regarding labour legislation. The 
Paris Peace Conference appointed a commis- 
sion on International Labour Legislation on 
the 31st January 1919 which framed the con- 
stitution of the I. L. O. 

The purpose of the 1. L. O. is to promote 
tooial justice in all countries of the world. 
To this end, it collects facts about labour and 
social conditions, formulates minimum inter- 
national standards and supervises their 
national application. A brief reference to 
its machinery and work would help to 
understand its significance in the develop- 
ment of labour jurisprudence. 

The organisation has a governing body 
called the Executive Council of the I. L. O. 
It consists of sixteen Government representa- 
tives, eight representatives of management 
and eight of labour. The International 
Labour Office acts as the Secretariat of the 
Organisation. The office is a world informa- 
tion centre and publishing house on labour 
and social questions. A third component is 
the International Labour Conference, which 
is a world parliament for labour. Each 
national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing 
government, one representing management 
and one labour; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all 
points of view find full expression. 

The conference adopts minimum inter- 
national standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called conven- 
tions and in recommendations. Since the 
first conference in 1919, 80 conventions, and 
a similar number of recommendations have 
been adopted. These deal with hours of 
work, paid vacations, women’s work, pro- 


tection of children, prevention of and com- 
pensation for industrial accidents, insurance 
against unemployment, sickness, old age and 
death, colonial labour problems and con- 
ditions of seamen, etc. These were published 
in the form of an “International Labour 
Code” in 1941. 

The decisions of the conference are not 
automatically binding. Governments must 
submit the conference standards to their 
national legislatures. If a legislature accepts 
a convention, the government is bound to 
apply the convention and to submit an 
annual report showing how it is applying it. 
It is scrutinised by special I. L. O. com- 
mittees. The procedure for adoption thus 
amply satisfies national sovereignty. Some- 
times, even conventions are so framed as to 
suit differences in the economic development 
of the member countries. 

The Organisation aims at the progressive 
stabilisation of labour conditions. The 
method is to bring about the universal adop- 
tion of a minimum standard as a first step 
and then to endeavour gradually to raise 
conditions to the level already attained by 
the leading industrial states. It is of course 
granted that these states would maintain 
their lead only in so far as they constantly 
seek to improve their own labour conditions 
and point the way to countries lagging 
behind. 

During and after the second World War, 
the aims and objects of the I. L. O. have 
been restated with renewed vigour and 
emphasis. The Philadelphia Conference in 
1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of social objective in national and 
international policy. “That poverty any- 
where constitutes a danger to prosperity . 
everywhere” is the cardinal truth reiterated 
in the conference. While suggesting remedies 
the Declaration asserts that “all human 
beings irrespective of race, creed or sex, have 
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the right to pursue both their material well- 
being and their spiritual development in 
conditions of freedom and dignity, of econo- 
mic security and equal opportunity. By 
an agreement which was ratified by the 
Montreal Conference in 1946 and sub- 
sequently by the U. N. O. General Assembly, 
the International Labour Organisation has 
entered into relationship with the U. N. O. 
as a specialised agency. The I. L. O. has 
thus been steadily and successfully pursuing 
its objects; and its influence on the progress 
of labour legislation of every nation cannot 
be overestimated. It is no exaggeration to 
say that if labour jurisprudence reached its 
present size, significance and stature in the 
national codes arid in the international coun- 
cils, it is largely on account of the work of 
the International Labour Organisation. 

Part II 

The foregoing description deals with the 
principles and forces behind the develop- 
ment of labour jurisprudence. But juris- 
prudence without effective judicial machi- 
nery is bound to be incomplete and ineffec- 
tive. A separate labour judiciary is necessary 
and is in process of development. For two 
reasons, the ordinary judicial machinery is 
not adequate to give effect to labour laws: 
(1) labour legislation is to some extent 
technical; and (2) the courts here have to 
deal with unascertained rights and obliga- 
tions surrounded by a special type of ideas 
and ideologies. We have already seen how 
labour jurisprudence is in process of evolu- 
tion. The rights and obligations of em- 
ployers and employees in industry are not so 
clearcut as to be easily enforceable in ordi- 
nary courts of la^v. Labour Jaws so far en- 
acted are the fi-uit of hard and prolonged 
struggle which is still going on. The labour 
disputes are in most cases for definition and 
expansion of rights rather than for asser- 
tion and inteipretation of existing rights. 


Very often political factors arc also involved. 
The right to vote coupled with the large 
number , of working class population inspires 
them to secure redress of their grievances 
through the quick process of political and 
administrative action rather than through 
the laying judicial process. 

While asserting the need for a separate 
judicial machinery, we should not overlook 
nor underestimate the difficulties in the 
way of its development. In the first 
place, labour disputes arc not wholly 
possible of judicial settlement because they 
arc partly political in nature. Further, 
labour disputes arc not like quarrels between 
private individuals but are part of a con- 
tinuous struggle between two groups or 
'classes in the community. This struggle is 
often described as class war. “Strike” and 
“Lockout” are the weapons of labourers and 
employers respectively. Strikes and lock- 
outs in vital industries affect the life of the 
community for, both lead to curtailment in 
production, reduction in national income and 
ultimate destruction of normal community 
life. A frequent use of these weapons under- 
mines the foundations of the State because 
ir means civil war in the economic sphere. 
Though the issues are economic, the weapons 
are insidious and the consequences are dis- 
astrous to the community. 

Role of the State.— Under the conditions, 
the role of the State is delicate. State is the 
guardian of peace and welfare of the com- 
munity. It cannot remain indifferent while 
t^vo classes are warring among themselves 
for that would mean abdication of its role as 
the guardian of peace. It cannot take sides 
for, to favour one is to alienate the sympathies 
of the other. It may be argued that on 
whichever side lies justice, the state should 
support It. This is to beg the question because 
the dispute is as to what constitutes justice- 
an further, justice is to some extent subjec- 
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tive. The struggle is not for asserting appro- 
ved rights but for defining and extending 
the area of social justice. 

In view of these difficulties in deciding 
labour disputes through judicial means, two 
radical remedies have been suggested. They 
fire : ( 1 ) withdrawal of the right to strike and 
(2) nationalisation of industries. Though 
these two are not quite germane to the topie 
under discussion, they merit our attention 
because they go to the root of industrial 
organisation in the modern community. 

Right to Strike . — ^The right to strike was 
denied under the influence of the laissez 
faire doctrine during the early stages of 
industrial development. All collective action 
was then viewed with the utmost suspicion 
and was described as conspiracy. . But the 
appalling misery and the unequal bargaining 
power of labourers, convinced the statesmen 
of the “collectivistic era to concede the right 
of collective bargaining and collective 
action for getting redressal of their grievan- 
ces. The growing political status of the 
labourers in the nineteenth century led to a 
firm recognition of the right to strike as 
one of the fundamental rights of the working 
class citizens. 

Very soon however, the dangers and pos- 
sibilities of mischievous use of the strike 
weapon became evident. The right to strike 
work has been used by labourers for proper 
and improper purposes as well. Sometimes 
politicians unhesitatingly used it as a political 
weapon to capture state power. The poten- 
tial dangers of a general strike have be- 
come too manifest. The use of the right to 
strike, not for securing redress of legitimate 
grievances of \vorkers in industry but as a 
political weapon led to a statutory imposi- 
tion of many restrictions upon the excercise 
of the right, such as, prohibition of general 
and lightning strikes, provision for long 
period of notice before strikes in the public 


utility sejTvice industries, etc. Some even 
advocate the prohibition of the right to 
strike. This suggestion is occasionally given 
effect to as for instance, during periods of 
emergency, such as, war or economic crisis. 
But a general prohibition of the right during 
peace time is regarded by many as a denial 
of freedom of collective action and curtail- 
ment of strength for collective bargaining of 
labourers. 

However dangerous the weapon of strike 
may be, and however convincing the argu- 
ments in favour of the prohibition of the 
right to strike may appear to be, expediency 
dictates a different course. It is always 
desirable to prevent occasions for abuse of 
the right than an outright prohibition of 
the right. In this context, it is wise for 
the modern state to follow the footsteps of 
its earliest predecessors in developing the 
ordinai 7 judiciary. Faced with the right 
of private vengeance and group revenge, 
the earliest states developed ordinary courts 
side by side and gradually reached the pre- 
sent condition. In a similar way, it is desir- 
able to encourage peaceful settlement of 
differences and disputes through organised 
tribunals rather than by resorting to open 
conflicts. The democratic method of per- 
suading and convincing is preferable to the 
police method of coercion. 

Nationalization of Industries . — The other 
suggestion, namely, nationalization of in- 
dustries also bristles with numerous difficul- 
ties. Labourers favour government owner- 
ship and management of industries for, under 
government, unlike under private manage- 
ment, conditions of work would be more 
just and humane. Nationalized industries 
would be managed not for self-interest but 
for service, and private profit motive would 
be replaced by public welfare motive. 
While under private management each factor, 
of production, including labour, is exploited 
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fo. augmenting 


„ho would catty on the manasement of the 


nationalized industries. Even then, the 


lor — x--- wt^lfare of naticnau^u^ _ 

under government government cannot al»lvc 


labour would be a charge upon the mdustg ® the management of in- 
precedence over the profit r ponstb. y ^ 


and would have precedence over uic Whatever 

incentive. government would be held responsible 

The above hopes are to a large extent of the Board and stpke oi 

justified. But recent experience in national!- p^jj^ical action will be directed agains c 
zed industries in countries like England shows government. 

that neither strikes nor causes for strikes ^ , Concilialion and ArbUrntmi 

would disappear soon after -tronateahom right to strikt 

Prof. H. S. Kirkaldy wntes. "There can te industries seems tc 

no greater fallacy than to assume a y nracticablc or a possible solution fol 

some alteration in the ownership an industrial disputes For over a century, tht 

of industry-whether oMndustrial relations has beer 

Sate c^aTbe s^lvTSeSight." More- engaging the attention of many, and several 


over there is another danger under state 
ownership. Government ceases to be an 
impartial balance holder and becomes a 
party to the dispute. In a state with nationa- 


methods have been pursued. Among these 
may be mentioned ( 1 ) settlement by mutua. 
agreement, (2) by conciliation and (3) 
by arbitration. These methods have workec 


Led^ industries, the government which also with varying results m different co ^ 
becomes the employer of labour on a laige A brief review of the apphcation of thest 
scale, legislates as well as enforces the labour methods in a few important countries wonlc 
laws.' There is a danger that in case a party not be out of place 


hostile to labour comes into power, it may 
carry out such legislation as would safeguard 
its position as employer. 

The government may sometimes be com- 
pelled to adopt policies like wage cuts under 
pressure of international forces. If these 


England . — The working of these method: 
in England which was the first country tc 
develop industrially provides an interesting 
study. England has from the beginning 
favoured mutual agreement between cm^ 
ployers and workers in tlie industry as the 
are not agreeable to labour the remedy for best method of solving industrial disputes 
them would be to resort to strikes (which To-day, as before, voluntary trade agreement: 
means frustration of the object of nationali- govern industrial relations over a large field 
zation) or seek redress through the device There are about 115 Joint Industrial Goun. 
of defeating the government at the polls and cils composed of representatives of botl 
installing in power a party more favourable sides of the industry, with in some case: 
to their demands. The second is of course a an independent chairman dealing with , £ 
legitimate and peaceful remedy but it is wide range of subjects affecting the industrj 
doubtful whether for every dispute against concerned. Where they fail to reach agree 
government as an employer, change of ment, they may refer the question to ai 
government is either desirable or possible, independent arbitrator or adopt any of thi 
It may be answered that it is not the govern- methods provided under the Industria 
ment but a Statutory Board of Directors, Courts Act. 


® The Spirit of Industrial Relations ; H. S. Kirkaldy, p. 7. 
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By virtue of authority under the Concilia- 
tion Act of 1896 and Industrial Courts Act 
of , 1919j the Minister of Labour has certain 
powers to assist industry to resolve disputes 
which could not be disposed of by voluntary 
means. To assist industry by conciliation, 
a staff of conciliation officers form part of 
' the Ministry of Labour. Their duties are 
to keep in touch both the course of relations 
between employers and workers at national, 
district and in some cases factory level and 
to assist them if requested, to settle their 
problems by joint discussion and negotia- 
tion. Disputes which cannot be settled in 
this way may at the request of both parties, 
be referred to volutaiy arbitration, either 
by a single arbitrator or an ad hoc Board of 
Arbitration or by the Industrial Court — a 
permanent tribunal established under the 
Industrial Tribunals Act. 

As a wartime measure, a National Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal was created which still c;xists 
to-day. Disputes which are not otherwise 
disposed of are referred to this Tribunal by 
the Minister oif Labour if a party to the 
dispute brings the matter to his notice. The 
decisions of the Tribunal are legally binding 
on both the parties. If a dispute occurs 
or is apprehended which is not susceptible 
of settlement by any of the above methods, 
the Minister may also appoint a court of 
inquiry or committee of investigation. The 
reports of such bodies are primarily for 
the information of Parliament and of the 
Public. Though they are not binding on 
the parties any recommendation made in 
such reports is normally accepted as a basis 
for settlement of the differences. 

Amei'ica . — In the United States of Ame- 
rica, the federal nature of the constitution, 
the doctrine of judicial review, and the 
influence of individualism prevented the 
growth of strong trade unions, collective 
bargaining and strikes till the early years 
of this century. The Sherman Anti-Trust 


laws dealt- a serious blow -to trade union 
movement. It was sought to be remedied 
by the Clayton Act but its object was frust- 
rated by defective drafting and adverse 
judicial interpretation. It is only since 1939 
when Norris-La Guardia Act was passed 
that organized labour has been confident 
of its collective strength. In the U. S. A., 
to-day collective bargaining is the predo- 
minant method of arranging the terms of 
employment in the more important industries. 

This development, however, raised a 
number of new problems. As in other 
countries, so in the U. S, A. also, settlement 
of disputes by mutual . agreement is not 
possible in all cases. The following methods 
have therefore been developed to help pre- 
vention of or else peaceful settlement of 
disputes. Attempts to settle disputes through 
mediation and arbitration are common. In 
addition to attempts 'by individual states to 
maintain industrial peace, the Federal 
Government created in 1913 a conciliation 
section in the newly created Labour Depart- 
ment. The conciliation service was set up 
under a Director who was to appoint 
Commissioners of Conciliation in labour 
disputes whenever the interests of industrial 
peace required it. A Commissioner will be 
sent on the request of either party and 
he will seek to bring about an agreement. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the Concilia- 
tion Service was removed from the Depart- 
ment of Labour and organized as an inde- 
pendent agency — called the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. This Agency 
is to offer its services upon its own motion 
or at the request of any party to an industrial 
dispute. A Labour-Management panel of 
twelve members is appointed, six from each 
side, to advise on the avoidance of industrial 
disputes. 

Where differences are not settled by 
mediation, the parties may have recourse 
to arbitration. Arbitration may be limited 
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to specific issues or may lu; unlimited, i,c., 
tlic issues to be decided may concern (!y(;ry 
phase of the, (!mploymeut relation. Arbitra- 
tion may involve interpretation of an existing 
contract or deciding tenns of a new contract . 
Arbitration may be voluutaiy or com])ulsory, 
both as regards reference of dispute and 
binding nature of the award or one of 
them may be made voluntary and tin; olluu’ 
compulsory, 

A passing reference may be. ma<le, to th<'. 
composition and powers of the arbili'ation 
tribunals in the U. S, A. Boards of Arbitra- 
tion are usually composed either of an equal 
number of leprescntativcs from each side, 
with one or several neutral members or 
entirely of outsiders. Arbitration may be. 
conducted by permanent boards or it may 
be conducted by special fid hoc boards 
appointed for eacli dispute, Permanent 
boards however sufl'er from a serious handi- 
cap, namely, their cfTcctive.ness may be. 
reduced if they hand down a decision 
resented by one of the parties. Foi’ example, 
it happened in the Defence Mediation Board 
in 1941 in the U, S, A. from which all 
representatives of the G. I. O, offered tbe.ir 
resignations consequent ujion the rejeetion 
of their demand for a closed shoj) in (he 
c.aptivc mines. So, voluntaiy arbitration 
conducted by arbitrators flrawn from per- 
manent panels but appointed for specifie. 
disputes seems to be gaining ground in the 
U, S. A, By this means, an unpopular 
decision affects only those members of tlx; 
panel who I’cndercd it but would leave the 
system itself undisturbed. 

The majority of the stales in the U, S. A, 
follow the common law rule that the awards 
of arbitrators arc not enforceable in the 
f.ouits. In recent yejirs, however, there has 
been a tendency to lu’oaden the rule and 
the courts h.ave increasingly enforced ar- 
bitration awards, An award mny be set 


aside, if ibe court finds ibat it lum been 
oblnincd by fraud, or if ibe arbUraRu' bas 
exceeded bis .aul,liori(y or lias lioeii guilty 
of luiseondue.t. 

C/mmt/ur-Iu 1(1(17, after a disastrous and 
prolonged coal strike in Albiu'la, (be Do- 
minion Parliament ]jasscd (la: Industrial 
Disputes Invcsligatioii Act, 'I'be Act is 
imended to "aid in the prevention and 
settlement of strikes and loe.koutii in tuiues 
and iudufitrle.s eouueeted willi ]mblie utili- 
lies," It covers all controversies in eoueerii'i 
employing ten or more persons in coal and 
otlier mines; steam, street and electric, rall- 
vvays; sbii)ping, leleplione and Kdegraph 
lines; and gas, electric,, water and jiower 
works. Disputes in any oilier iuduslry niay 
be voluntarily referrcfl to llie govermneni 
i)oarfl, 'I'lic Minister of fsibmir is (be ad- 
minislrnlive autliority mide.r the Ael, 

'I'lie Act ])rovides that bolb employers 
ami c,m))loyees in llic.se |mblic iilillly and 
mining industries niiisl give at least lliirly 
days notice of proposed changes wbicb they 
eonleinplatc, making in conditions of em- 
ployment, if (he elianges are prnlesied 
against, they arc not to be made and all 
strikes or loekonis are forbidden during (he 
he.arings under ihreni of fines. On (he 
application of either parly or on the initla- 
(ive of tlie MIm'sier of Lahonr, if he Is 
satisfied lliat the dispute. lies wllhin (he 
scope, of (he Act, a Board of three jne;nhers 
may la* eonfill(,n(ed (o deal with (he dispiKe, 
This Board of Jnvesligalion must be erealed 
widiin flfleen days afle.r (he. reee.ipi of a 
written appjlealion, one member being 
appoinled by eaeli of (be. eonleriding parties 
and a Ghairm.an elmsen by (he two ap- 
pointed, Boards are vesled wi(Ii exiensive 
powers of investigation, 33ieir duty Prsi, 
is |o act in a medialory capacity nnd, 
failing in dial, to make an invesdgatlon and 
miw a report recommending (ej>ms of 
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settlement. The findings of a Board are 
not mandatory; and once the parties involved 
have received the report, they are free to 
resort to ordinary methods of industrial 
warfare in case the terms are unacceptable. 

The object of the law whieh is to avert 
or end stoppages in industry has been mostly 
aehieved. It is reported that out of a total 
,of 640 disputes referred to Boards for 
investigation and report between 1907 and 
1935, 589 or 92 per cent, were settled as a 
result of intervention. Though employers 
and labourers were originally hostile to the 
Act, both now support the law as its value 
has been realised. 

New Zealand and Australia . — New Zea- 
land was the first country to adopt in 1894 
compulsory conciliation and arbitration 
legislation with a view to (1) preventing 
strikes, (2) strengthening the labour unions 
and (3) improving the general conditions 
of workers. The Act provided for registra- 
tion of unions and societies of seven or more 
members. Only then could the unions come 
under the scope of the Act. The law of 
1894 divided the country into eight districts 
and a Conciliation Board of five members 
was set up in each district. Of the five, 
two members were nominated by the unions, 
and two by employers, and tliese four selected 
a neutral chairman. In the event of dis- 
agreement, the governor was authorized to 
nominate the chairman. , Conciliation Boards 
sought to bring about settlement in indus- 
trial disputes. 

Agreements between unions and employers’ 
associations for terms not in excess of three 
years were permitted. Such agreements 
were filed with the office of the Supreme 
Court and their violation was punishable 
with fine. A Court of Arbitration was 
appointed with one representative from the 
organized employers and one from the 
organized workers and a neutral party was 


chosen from the judges of the Supreme 
Court. An award of the court was binding 
for three years and violations were punish- 
able by the infliction of fine upon the 
offending organization and also upon indi- 
vidual members. Strikes were outlawed 
when the issues were submitted to the Board 
or the association was bound by a contract. 
By an amendment in 1908, the Conciliation 
Boards were replaced by Councils with their 
powers defined in greater detail. 

The New Zealand plan of compulsory 
arbitration worked to the satisfaction of 
labour during the period of rising prices 
when most awards were favourable to them; 
but with the depression of 1907, the Court 
began to lower wages, with the result that 
strikes in violation of the awards became 
common. Attempts to impose very drastic 
penalties made the system less .popular and 
in 1932 most of the compulsory provisions 
of the law were 'removed. However, by 
1936 compulsory arbitration was restored. 

Australia is another country which adopted 
compulsory arbitration at an early date. 
Under the Constitution passed in 1900, the 
Commonwealth Government possessed the 
power to legislate over conciliation and 
arbitration in inter-state industrial disputes. 
In 1901, the New South Wales government 
passed a law providing that all “public 
interest” industries must submit their .labour 
controversies for investigation and compul- 
soiy decision to a permanent Court of 
Arbitration. Strikes and lockouts in these 
industries were forbidden. West Australia, 
South Australia and Queensland passed 
similar laws. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment passed a law in 1904 under which 
a Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration was set up. The court had 
power to conciliate disputes. In case it 
failed, the court made an equitable award 
binding upon both the parties. 
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The Court can take note of disputes in 
any one of the following ways; (1) a dis- 
pute may be certified to it by the Registrar 
of the Court as affecting the public interest; 
(2) a dispute may be submitted by an 
industrial organisation; or (3) it may be 
referred to the Court by a state officer. As 
a rule, the Court seeks settlement by con- 
ciliation and only when that has failed does 
it use its arbitral power. The court is 
empowered to subpoena witnesses and take 
evidence on oath. Technical questions may 
be referred to an expert whose findings it 
may accept. Legal formalities are not 
■binding on the Court which may follow a 
liberal procedure. 

France . — Couseils De Prud’hommes were 
revived in 1806 by Napoleon. These 
Councils of Gentlemen are found in all of 
the important industrial centres in France. 
For many years, they considered only con- 
troversies between an employer and indivi- 
dual employees but by the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1892 provision was made 
for the settlement of collective disputes, 
that is, dispute between one or more em- 
ployers and a group of employees. To the 
extent it applies, its operation has been fairly 
successful; but unfortunately only minor 
matters are referred for settlement and it 
does not appear that the Act has to any 
great extent served to prevent strikes and 
lockouts. 

Germany . — Industrial Courts having juris- 
diction in the manufacturing industries had 
been established in various localities in 
Germany since the first quarter of the 19th 
century. By a provision of the Industrial 
Code of 1869, local authorities were autho- 
rised to establish such courts provided 
employers and employees were equally re- 
presented thereon. In 1890, an imperial 
, Act was passed establishing uniform regula- 
tions governing the form and procedure of 


. the local courts and extending their functions 
so as to provide for arbitration of collective 
disputes. 

An Act passed in 1901 amended in some 
important respects the Act of 1890, especially 
with reference to the settlement of collective 
disputes, which, prior to that date, had not 
been arbitrated with any large measure of 
success. The Act of 1901 authorized the 
courts to act on their own initiative without 
waiting for either party to the dispute to 
make application for its seiviccs and pro- 
vided that the arbitrators should be ap- 
pointed by the parties concerned in the con- 
troversy. The appearance of the parties to 
the dispute was made compulsory and a 
penalty was provided for non-attendance. 
When both parties ask for arbitration, the 
Court then ceases to be a Board of Concilia- 
tion and becomes a Board of Arbitration, 
The acceptance of the decision is not com- 
pulsory except when both parties have pre- 
viously agreed to abide by the award. The 
Act of 1901 further provided for the com- 
pulsory establishment of industrial courts in 
all cities having a population of over 20,000 
and they may be formed elsewhere at the 
option of the state. 

The whole system underwent a thorough 
change under the totalitarian dictatorship 
of the Nazi Party. Labour was assimilated 
into the party and the democratic rights and 
methods of settlement of disputes lost all 
their significance. 

India . — The earliest law relating' to the 
settlement of trade disputes was the Em- 
ployers and Workmen (Disputes). Act of 
1860. But it covered only certain catego- 
ries of workers and aimed at speedy settle- 
ment of disputes concerning their wages. 
Another unsatisfactory feature of the law 
was ^ the provision which declared a work- 
man’s breach of contract an offence. Though 
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it was not enforcedj it continued to be on 
the statute book till 1932 when on the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Labour it was repealed. A Trade Dis- 
putes Act was passed in 1929. By an 
amendment in 1934, provision was made 
for the establishment of Courts of Enquiry 
and Boards of Conciliation to investigate or 
settle trade disputes. Strikes or lockouts 
in public utility services without 14 days’ 
notice were declared an offence and general 
strikes were declared illegal. By an amend- 
ment in 1938, the Government were 
empowered to appoint conciliation officers; 
further, the scope of the Act was extended 
to cover certain other disputes and some 
other public utility services. The matter of 
suitable machinery for the settlement of 
industrial disputes was discussed several 
times in annual tripartite conferences. During 
the war time. Rule 81 A of the Defence 
of India Rules introduced several compul- 
sory features. With the cessation of hosti- 
lities, these rules ceased to operate. The 
whole matter was reviewed in the light of 
the experience of the compulsory provisions 
of the war period , and the Government of 
India passed the Industrial Disputes Act 
of 1947. 

Several State governments also passed 
similar laws. Being the most industrially 
advanced state, Bombay led the way by 
passing as early as 1934 the Trade Disputes 
Conciliation Act replaced by the more 
comprehensive Industrial Disputes Act in 
1938. The latter Act introduced for the 
first time in India a cort^rehensive machi- 
nery for conciliation and arbitration. Soon 
after the war, the Bombay, G. P. and Berar 
and the U. P. Governments passed Industrial 
Relations Acts modelled more or less on 
the central legislation. ' 

The Indian Industrial Disputes Act em- 
powers the Central Government in the case 


of Federal Railways, central undertakings, 
major ports, mines and oil fields and the 
State Governments in other cases to refer 
any matter appearing to be connected with 
or relevant to any existing or apprehended 
trade dispute to a Court of Inquiry for 
report or to a Board of Conciliation for 
promoting a settlement or to an Industrial 
Tribunal for adjudication. Reference of 
disputes to Boards, Courts, or Tribunals is 
at the discretion of the Government con- 
cerned but if both the parties either sepa- 
rately or jointly apply for such a reference, 
it is obligatory on the part of the . Govern- 
ment to refer the dispute to a Board, Court 
or Tribunal as the case may be. In the 
case of public utility services, however, 
reference is obligatory in cases where notice 
is given and where the Government is 
satisfied that such notice is not frivolous 
or vexatious. With a view to expediting 
conciliation proceedings, it fixes a time 
limit (14 days and 2 months in the case 
of Conciliation Officers and Conciliation 
Boards respectively) for reporting ' their 
conclusions. The Act prohibits strikes and 
lockouts during the pendency of concilia- 
tion and adjudication proceedings. Settle- 
ments or awards of such proceedings can 
be declared binding on the parties. 

The Act has given effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on 
Labour by requiring the appropriate Govern- 
ments to see that an employer of an establish- 
ment employing 100 or more workers sets 
up a Works Committee consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of workers and 
employers. The duties of the Works Com- 
mittees are to promote measures for securing 
and preserving amity and good relations 
between the employers and their employees 
and to that end, to comment upon matters of 
common interest or concern and to en- 
deavour to compose any material differences 
of opinion in respect of such matters, 
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The Governments are empowered to ap- 
point Conciliation officers for any specified 
area or industry charged with the duty of 
holding conciliation proceedings for the pur- 
pose of bringing about fair and amicable 
settlement of any industrial dispute. In case 
of failure of conciliation proceedings, the 
Government concerned may refer the case to 
a Board or Tribunal; if not, communicate 
the reasons for not doing so. 

A Board of Conciliation is to consist of 
an independent chairman and two or four 
other members representing in equal numbers 
the parties to the dispute. The members are 
to be appointed on the recommendation of 
the parties they represent. The duties of 
the boards are similar to those of Conciliation 
Officers with this difference that where the 
proceedings end in failure the Boards, unlike 
the Officers are required to give in their 
reports their recommendations for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 

Courts of enquiry are to consist of one or 
more independent persons with one of them 
(where there are more than one) acting as 
a chairman. The function of these 
Courts is, as the name itself suggests, to 
enquire into any matter connected with or 
relevant to an industrial dispute. The Court 
is required to report ordinarily within six 
months from the commencement of the 
enquiry. 

The Industrial Tribunal may consist of 
one or more persons. Members of the tri- 
bunals must be persons of independent stand- 
ing who are or have been judges of High 
Courts or District Judges. Persons who are 
qualified for appointment as judges of a 
High Court can also be appointed but their 
^ appointment is subject to the approval of the 
High Court. After the Tribunal has given 
its award, it becomes obligatory on the part 
of the Government to declare it binding on 
the parties by a written order. Where, how- 


ever, the Government concerned arc a party 
to the dispute and feel that it would be 
inexpedient on public grounds to give effect 
to the whole or any part of the award, such 
an award must be laid before the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Government concerned 
and a resolution for its consideration be 
moved by the Government as soon as pos- 
sible. The Legislative Assembly may by a 
resolution confirm, modify, or reject the 
award. The decision of the Legislative 
Assembly must be given effect to by the 
Government concerned. 

Strikes or lockouts in the public utility 
services without notice are declared illegal. 
Also a strike or lockout is declared illegal if 
commenced or declared { 1 ) during the 
pendency of conciliation proceedings before 
a board and seven days after the conclusion 
of such proceedings, (2) during the pendency 
of proceedings before a Tribunal and two 
months after the conclusion of such pro- 
ceedings, (3) during any period in which 
a settlement or award is in operation in res- 
pect of any of the matters covered by the 
settlement or award. Chapter VI of the 
Act prescribes penalties for illegal strikes and 
lockouts, instigation of illegal strikes, breach 
of a settlement or award, disclosure of con- 
fidential information, etc. 

There is a growing realisation that con- 
ciliation and arbitration methods would be 
of little avail without a basic field of under- 
standing on the fundamentals, without an 
accepted code of conduct and rights and 
obligations. With a view to fostering this 
understanding on fundamentals, the Govern- 
ment of India have passed the Standing 
Orders Act of 1946. The Act extends to the 
whole of India and applies to all industrial 
establishments employing 100 or more 
persons. It authorises the Central Govern- 
ment in the case of central undertakings, 
ports mines and oil fields and Provincial 
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Governments in all other cases to extend the 
scope to or exempt any other class or classes 
of establishments from any or all of the 
provisions of the Act. 

. Under the Act, every employer is required 
to submit to the Certifying officer within six 
months of the application of the Act, five 
copies of draft standing orders which he 
proposes to adopt along with the prescribed 
particulars regarding the workmen employed 
and the name of the trade union to which 
they belong. The draft should conform to 
the model standing orders where these have 
been prescribed and should provide for cer- 
tain matters laid down in the schedule, for 
example, classification of workmen; manner 
of intimating to workmen periods and hours 
of work, holidays, pay days and wage rates; 
shift working; conditions and proceedure 
for leave; closing and reopening of the 
sections of the establishment; rights and lia- 
bilities of employers and workmen arising 
from stoppages; termination of employment; 
means of redress for workmen against unfair 
treatment or exactions etc. 

The Certifying Officer certifies these orders 
after taking into consideration the objections 
of employers and employees. Persons aggriev- 
ed by the decision of the Certifying Officer 
can prepare an appeal to the Industrial 
Court or such appellate authority as may 
be set up for the purpose. For failure to 
submit draft standing orders or for the con- 
travention thereof, an employer is punish- 
able with fine. 

The functions of the Certifying Officer arc 
to be discharged by the Labour Commis- 
sioner where one exists or in his absence by an 
officer appointed by the appropriate Govern- 
ment. For Central undertakings, the Govern- 
ment of India have appointed the Chief Gm- 
missioner of Labour (Central) to exercise 
the functions of an appellate authority and 
th'i Regional Labour Commissioners of three 


zones to perform the duties of Certifying 
Officers. Rules under the Act have been 
framed by most of the State Governments 
and Certifying Officers and appellate 
authorities have been appointed under the 
Act. 

In India, there has thus developed a com- 
prehensive machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration with ample scope for investiga- 
tion and enquiry. It is not necessary to trace 
the development of trade unions in this 
connection but suffice it to say that there 
are a number of organised unions which are 
strong enough to carry on collective bargain- 
ing. India does not lag behind other count- 
ries in respect of the machinery for settle- 
ment of industrial disputes through peaceful 
means. With the recent setting up of a 
Labour Appellate Tribunal the coping stone 
on the labour judiciary has been placed. 

Peace in industry is a prerequisite for peace 
in the community. But it is eluding our 
grasp. A two-fold approach is necessary. 
Prevention as well as settlement -of disputes 
through peaceful means should be simulta- 
neously sought. The preventive programme 
constitutes the material for another article. 
But we may here mention that in so far as 
the causes for industrial disputes are (1) 
economic (2) psychological and (3) politi- 
cal, the remedies too must be found in these 
spheres. This part of the article deals with 
three aspects of the machinery of settlement; 
(1) Voluntary approach through trade 
agreements, (2) diplomatic approach through 
mediators or conciliators and (3) Judicial 
approach through arbitrators. Courts or 
Tribunals. These three methods constitute 
different steps in the process of peaceful 
settlement of disputes. We have to travel a 
long way before we reach the stage of making 
labour settle all its diputes with employers 
through courts without resort to strikes. The 
history of experience with compulsory, arbit- 
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ration in New Zealand and .Australia, in 
Kansas and Colorado testifies to this state- 
ment. In these states, compulsion succeeded 
so long as the awards were favourable * to 
labour and broke down when unfavourable. 
The State vis-a-vis the organised labour is in 
the same position as its earliest predecessor in 
ancient societies against .^groups with the 
right of private vengeance. In spite of its 
strength, it is too weak to compel labour to 
settle its disputes through jjudicial tribunals. 
Under present conditions, the functions of 


the Labour Tribunals arc to make them 
attractive, to persuade and convince the 
parties to the industrial dispute “to give hot 
blood time to cool, to prevent men (or groups 
of men) from redressing their own wrongs 
and to take into their own hands and regulate 
the methods of redress”. Strike or lock-out 
being as disastrous as a civil war is dangerous, 
must be eschewed and for. this, definiteness 
of labour jurisprudence and systematic labour 
judiciary commanding the allegiance of both 
the parties to the dispute are vitally necessary. 
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During the last twenty years, Indian 
educators have been devoting their thought 
to vocational education. Since the time 
Mahatma Gandhi announced his policy of 
constructive program and Swadeshi, an 
attempt has been made to reconstruct the 
educational system in the country, so that 
more emphasis could be placed on the 
manual, mechanical and practical aspects 
than on merely literary pursuits. It was 
really a move in the direction of democra- 
tisation of education to make it available 
to different levels of intelligence and skill, 
and also to integrate the different aspects 
of the personality of the student. Today 
the platforms and political programs are 
advocating vocational education. In many 
of the States serious thought is being given 
to Basic Education, whereby manual skill 
through handicraft would have a rightful 
place in the school curriculum. The need 
has been felt in view of the changing economy 
of the country. The growing industrialisation 
in the country with unavoidable mechani- 
sation necessarily demands more workers 
trained to take their rightful place in the 
new world. 

In this humdrum of activity, where we 
are devoting our energies to open more 
vocational and technical schools to train 
more people for trade and commerce, we 
are likely to overstep. All these years the 
occupational areas have been characterised 
by chance activity. One gets into a com- 
mercial school, because there is nothing 
else to do. A student takes up technical 


courses because he fails in the academic 
work of the regular High School curriculum. 
One becomes a lawyer after his father and 
another becomes a doctor because his uncle 
wants him to be one. There are a few who 
still rely on phrenology and palmistry. In 
these unplanned and arbitrarily chosen 
careers, we have many who are dissatisfied 
with their jobs; many who are misfits and 
many others who go on hopping from one 
type of work to another. This has resulted 
in a wastage of human labour and produc- 
tive activity in industry, dissatisfaction in 
professions and maladjustment in specific 
jobs. 

Hence arises the problem. We need to 
fit a square peg in a square hole — to select 
and train proper persons to do proper work 
and proper pupils to learn proper things. 
This process of selection and guidance is 
called “Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance” in educational institutions and “Em- 
ployee Selection” at industrial level in many 
countries like the U. S. A. and England, 
where it has been used very profitably in 
both schools and industry. 

The need for educational and vocational 
guidance . — ^Therc is a natural tendency 
amongst most of us to take that which is 
familiar for granted. Work and occupation 
has been one belonging to this category. 
Never do we pause to think that, since 
work occupies a major portion of one’s time, 
it should be the active expression of the 
individual’s whole personality. In view of 
this, a careful study of the individual and 
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his problems with regard to his vocational 
activity is necessary. 

The modern industrial world with growing 
mechanisation and specialization, is pretty 
complicated for the parents to help or advise 
their children. Hence organised educational 
and vocational guidance is needed to provide 
the individual with experienced advice 
which will help him to decide on the course 
of action necessary for vocational adjustment. 

It is also necessary to offset the unwise 
and false guidance of untrustworthy adver- 
tisements, selfish and ignorant suggestions 
and other prejudiced or unreliable sources. 

Again from the community and national 
point of view, educational guidance insures 
greater profit to the individual from his 
period of training and more effective expen- 
diture of the State and community funds 
for schools. Vocational adjustment for each 
individual not only means personal happi- 
ness but prevents great social and economic 
waste. Thus educational and vocational 
guidance is important from the point of view 
of the individual, the school and the society. 
Teachers, educationists, parents, leaders in 
the social, civic and industrial field, although 
interested in their specific problems, must 
assume some of the responsibility for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

The principles of guidance . — ^The tenn 
vocational applies to all gainful occupations 
which add in one way or another to national 
wealth, in terms of commodities or produc- 
tivity or services. Vocational guidance is 
not a single act— not a prescription to be 
given to a person who is groping in the 
dark for a job. It is the process of assisting 
the individual to choose an occupation, 
prepare for it, enter upon and progress in it. 
Its ultimate goal is vocational adjustment 
of the individual in terms of the skill he 
has achieved, efficiency in the work, 'job 
satisfaction and social effectiveness. It is 


IN Secondary Schools 

primarily concerned with helping individuals 
to make decisions and choices in planning 
their future and building their careers in 
terms of their interest, aptitude, intelligence 
and personality factors. 

Educational guidance is the conscious 
effort'to assist in the intellectual and personal 
growth of '3x1 individual. Since the indivi- 
dual should grow according to his interests, 
aptitudes, and intelligence, educational gui- 
dance helps him in the choice of studies, 
choice of curricula and the choice of schools 
and colleges. Since preparation for an 
occupation involves these decisions, it be- 
comes evident that vocational guidance 
cannot be separated from educational 
guidance. 

The underlying principles which govern 
educational and vocational guidance activi- 
ties are based upon the recognition of (i) in- 
dividual differences, (ti) the complexity of 
modern occupational life, (ttt) the right of 
the individual to make his own choice al- 
though subject to the necessity of considering 
the economic and social situation in which 
he finds himself and of realising that the 
adjustment of an individual and his occupa- 
tion is an ever changing process. A human 
being is not an automaton; he differs from 
his fellow beings in both interests and 
potentialities. Vocational guidance implies 
a free but a deliberate choice, thus involving 
the democratic principles on which our 
whole constitution is based. 

Dealing at length with these principles, 
it may be stated that the following poirits 
will have to be borne in mind in giving 
any kind of guidance: — 

(t) No two individuals are identical in 
natural endowment or in environmental 
conditions. Every effort must be made to 
understand the individual’s intelligence, 
special abilities, knowledge of work, physical 
fitness, educational achievements, experience. 
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temperament, character, interests and • his 
social and economic situation. The indivi- 
dual differences call for individual atten- 
tion. To provide equal opportunities for 
all, it becomes necessary to accord separate 
treatment to each. This does not mean 
that each individual is so different from 
every other, that there is only one good job 
for every person. Nor is the individual a 
fixed and rigid entity. He is capable of 
adapting himself within certain limits to a 
veriety of situations. Instead, therefore, of 
there being just one perfect position for 
any individual, it would be truer to say 
that there are certain occupational areas 
within which an individual may fill any 
one of several positions satisfactorily. 

(ii) The advancement of science and 
changing social and economic conditions 
make it increasingly difficult for an individual 
to be familiar with diverse occupations. It is, 
therefore, necessary to know the nature of 
the actual work to be done, its educational 
requirements, its demands on health, intel- 
ligence, special ability, temperament and 
character, the opportunity it offers for train- 
ing and advancement, the remuneration, the 
working conditions and the importance of 
the occupation and the industry. Informa- 
tion on these points should be supplemented 
by a knowledge of educational institutions, 
the type of training they offer, costs, entrance 
requirements, qualifications necessary for 
succcess and the content of courses offered. 

{in) Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance must take account of the developing 
personality of the individual, of his changing 
economic status and of the changes likely 
to occur in occupations. Since there is a 
necessity for making continuous adjustments, 
educational and vocational guidance must 
offer continuous service to the individual. 

(iv) It also would involve an understan- 
ding , of the local cultural habitat of the 


people, the sociological and anthropological 
background which would throw light on 
the processes of choice and later adjust- 
ments. 

Methods for Adoption . — ^It is very diffi- 
cult and dangerous to prescribe a code or 
a-rule-of-the-thumb method to streamline 
the activities to be undertaken to apply the 
above mentioned principles immediately on 
the Indian scene. The factors determining 
occupational choice in India are such that 
the hypothesis of the possibility of a choice 
is difficult to maintain. Lord Tennyson’s 
deep sigh “lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world” has its bearing on the 
structural aspect of our society. The deep 
impressions of a hierarchial caste system on 
the one side and the new economic class 
system on the other have greatly stratified 
our society. Hence occupational choice has 
been not only a matter of the prospective 
worker but has been the concern of the 
kith and kin and the semi-organised set-up 
of our industrial and social life. The rural 
scene offers still more problems to be tackled. 
There we have to meet with the problem 
of illiteracy; secondary and collegiate edu- 
cation is still a dim, distant prospect and 
vocational guidance is nowhere on the 
horizon. Hence the approach to the pro- 
blem both in urban as well as rural areas 
should be slow but multitudinal. Research 
in techniques and tools should go side by 
side. Investigation into the occupational 
opportunities should proceed along with the 
study of the tools of measurement of interest, 
aptitudes and intelligence. A lot of testing 
material will have to be devised and vali- 
dated. Short-term pilot studies should be 
encouraged at various vantage points. 
Training of the personnel through courses 
opened in various Teacher’s colleges should 
take its stride. Public interest should be 
fostered and their support enlisted by means 
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of propagaDcla and successful short-term 
studies. 

All these colossal tasks should not how- 
ever, prevent getting the guidance pro- 
gramme started. This can be done by 
commencing a three-month summer-camp 
training or in-service training, for one 
selected teacher from each school, where 
the very essential broad principles of psycho- 
logy, economics and counselling can be ^ 
given. We can thus have a team of what 
may be called career-masters or guidance 
teachers. These can carry on the work of 
giving a general* educational and vocational 
guidance, based upon a study of the personal 
data of the individual pupils, weighing their 
socio-economic status, family, father’s occu- 
pation as against intelligence, aptitudes and 
interests as revealed by their achievements 
in class work and extra cumcular life of 
the school. This is not an end but just 
a beginning of guidance movement in 
schools. 

The institutions required for this purpose 
may be enumerated thus: 

(f) Teachers’ Colleges, giving specia- 
lised training. 

(li) Centres for a few select pilot 
studies where this trained personnel 
can be utilised. 

(lit) Various three-month summer-camp 
centres; giving training in a gene- 
ral type of guidance to teacher- 
representatives from different, 
schools. 

(tv) A research centre where tests arc 
being devised, occupational data 
gathered and occupational briefs 
* giving information are prepared, 

(a) A committee of the local commu- 
nity interests like educators, indus- 
trialists and elders of the town, to 
popularise and foster, interest in 
guidance movement. 


(vi) Agencies at different places for 
more specialized guidance services. 

These programs will need the initiative of 
the educators, industrialists, teachers and 
parents so that a productive and an effec- 
tive beginning is made. ■ This will need a 
better parent-teacher relationship in each 
locality so that the parents can be persuaded 
to handle the question of vocational choice 
by cooperating with the pupil in the first 
place and with the teacher who knows the 
pupil’s performance. This fact is to be 
borne in mind, especially in view of the fact 
that more freedom to the individual is likely 
to lead to a parent-teacher conflict. This 
tvould put the burden of proof not on Gov- 
ernment or the elusive public but upon each 
individual teacher who has to play the role 
of both a teacher as well as a citizen. 

Now let us pause and consider how the 
individual teacher should go about his special 
duties or tasks: — 

(i) Study of the individual . — ^All avail- 
able data bearing on the individual -■should 
be studied before an attempt is made to 
give counsel and advice. These can be 
obtained from (a) interviews with the pupil, 
(6) school records, (c) examinations, [d) 
interviews with other teachers, parents, 
friends and acquaintances of the pupil. All 
;these depend upon various situations, each 
lecessitating an inquiry. 

An individual cumulative school record 
should register from year to year, all school 
experiences, viz., results of physical and 
mental aptitude tests, recreational and extra- 
curricular activities; hobbies and interests; 
and family situation and happenings. This 
is a very difficult task but its achievement 
largely depends upon the interest taken by 
the teacher, (e) Examinations and tests of 
various sorts furnish valuable data regarding 
the individual. For the momeht, one can 
rely with caution on the examinations pre- 
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valent today. But a day will have to be 
augured when one can depend on more 
standardised tests administered scientifically 
with norms available for interpretation. 
This would require training of a personnel 
for both the administration and interpreta- 
tion of tests. (/) Interviews held with 
parents, teachers and other related people 
depend for their importance on the material 
required for the purpose. 

(n) Study of the occupation. — (a) Stu- 
dies should be made of separate occupations, 
jobs or industries in the local area and of 
trends in occupational distribution. These 
will have to be short term local studies as 
well as long term State-wide studies. In 
making these studies, information gained by 
visits to places of employment and by inter- 
views with employers should be supplemented 
by the literature on the subject and by data 
secured from census reports, reports of em- 
ployers’ associations, labour organisations, 
professional organisations and Government 
departments. At present, occupational trends 
can be found by the individual school, 
sending a questionnaire to its alumni, regar- 
ding the various jobs (and their details) 
they have secured, a follow-up study in 
short, and by sending letters to local in- 
dustries or employers, to inquire about 
openings to be found there. 

{b) A library of occupational studies made 
by the school or other agencies both local 
and national in scope, should be maintained. 

{c) A career-master should evaluate the 
work from time to time and should seek to 
inform the public regarding the same, in 
order to secure full co-operation in carrying 
on the work of the guidance movement. 

{in) Counselling. — (a) Group Guidance 
— Guidance can be carried on for group or 
for an individual. In the case of group- 
guidance, classes in vocational activities 
should be carried on. A study of occupa- 
tions, helpful in meeting future vocational 


problems, should be carried on by the stu- 
dent. This should also be made an 
occasion to show his relationship to other 
workers and to appreciate the contribution 
of all forms of labour to the welfare of 
society. This is particularly urgent in India, 
since the educated pupils drift along towards 
the white-collar jobs. These classes should 
also help in the choice of curricula and 
hence it is advisable to have them a year 
before the choice is made. Aids that may 
prove helpful are: — 

(1) Visits to factories, business establish- 
ments, rural areas including fields. Talks 
by representatives of various trades and 
professions. 

(2) Special lectures and conferences. 
These can be arranged by social and civic 
organisations. 

(3) Pamphlets giving information about 
occupations and the educational prepara- 
tion they require. 

(4) An up-to-date collection of college 
catalogues. 

(5) Motion pictures, libraries and field 
work. 

hidividual Guidance. — (1) This .will be 
especially necessary in the case of pupils 
who need help to find out the vocation 
they are fit for. (2) The career masters 
should interview pupils at regular intervals 
but particularly at critical times, as one 
year before school or at exit time. (3) In 
the case of pupils who need other help like 
medical advice, financial relief, reference 
should be made to appropriate agencies and 
their cooperation should be sought. (4) 
Vocational choice should as far as possible 
be made after some try-out experience. 
Hasty choice is a waste, both of. time and 
energy. 

There are two other activities which the 
career master, with the help of the Principal 
of the school, can undertake: 
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(1) Employment certificate should be 
given not only with regard to foiinal require- 
ments but should offer information, bearing 
on occupational pi'oblems, details of tiaining, 
and future adjustments. 

(2) Placement or assistance in securing a 
position . — This may mean advice about 
supplemcntaiy study or training, c. g., short- 
hand, typewriting etc., the technique of 
applying for a position, writing applieations 
and method of facing interviews, etc. This 
should be done by taking into consideration 
not only the individual potentialities, 
interests, and skills but also the correspond- 
ing requirements of the occupations and the 
opportunities it offers. 

In addition, a follow-up study of these 
pupils would help both evaluation of the 
guidance movement and also indicate lines 
of future guidance. Curricular changes and 
trade training courses can also be influenced 
by the experience and needs of former 
students. 

All this looks like a nice blue-print. But 
the questions facing us are, “How can wc 
make this practical? What about the finance 
and the personnel?”. The only solution 
lies in the fact of a serious realisation on the 
part of the educators of the urgency and 
need of such guidance in a fast changing 
India, with programs of technical, and in- 
dustrial developments. If we have intention 
but not the will, there is little hope to go 
ahead. Wc can only make the best of what 
we have. A parallel can be pointed out 
in the introduction of physical training in 
every school, requiring the . appointment of 
a Physical Training Instructor. Similarly, 
if wc insist upon having a career-master in 
each school, more .than half the battle is 
won. The question of finances can be 
solved by re-arranging curricula so that our 
heavily-burdened subject-curriculum can 
relieve one of its teachers for the purpose 


of guidance and social education. More- 
over, the vocational motive can be developed 
through many subjects taught in the schools. 
While it is essential that the cultural aspect 
should not be under-rated, tlic relative value 
of different subjects for different .vocations 
can be made clear by discussion of such 
simple facts, such as, the importance of 
command of language for the engineer or the 
extent of the use of mathematics in such 
divci'sc fields as carpentry, medicine and 
economics. It is important that each 
subject teacher should present the voca- 
tional value and opportunities in that special 
field. This is more in line with a learning 
process, which directs the pupil’s attention 
to I'eal life situations. In addition, art or 
exploratory courses, especially in different 
vocations, part-time work and similar activi- 
ties, would stimulate the vocational motive 
and these experiences would help in discover- 
ing interests and abilities. This would also 
motivate the student’s mind towards being 
socially productive and a good citizen. 

The counsellor and tire school will have 
to study the broader aspects of the services 
tliey render. With this in view, the school 
will have to find out the number of drop- 
outs, the failures and other ill-adjusted pupils 
and investigate into the causes of their 
failure. Moreover, a study of the vocational 
needs of the community may help the pro- 
blems of guidance and future placement. 
An inspection of the alluring short-cuts to 
fortune through short training courses and 
correspondence courses offered by vague' 
advertisements is a necessary part of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. 

Organisation and Administration for ike 
Purposes of Guidance.~A few questions re- 
garding organisation and administration are 
pertinent here. Because of the variation in 
local conditions, it is impossible to prescribe 
one exact form of organisation. In the case 
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of the school-systems of a large community, 
a Director of Guidance can co-opcrate and 
co-ordinate the services rendered by the in- 
dividual career-masters in each school, while 
in rural areas, a director can be , appointed 
for a region, covering a number of schools. 
This director should be a trained person 
•A’ho should give technical assistance and 
supervise the guidance programs of these 
different schools. He can also conduct 
research both in occupational trends and 
scientific ways of appraisal. In addition, 
he can help in placement work of individual 
schools by supplying them with necessary 
material from time to time and marshalling 
the cooperation of the various employment 
agencies. He has in short to work in close 
cooperation with those engaged in related 
activities and wherever possible with the 
teachers themselves, whose understanding 
and help are essential to the continuous guid- 
ance of young people and the guidance 
movement itself. 

Of all the problems, the one that is most 
immediate and essential is that of creating 
public opinion, in favour of Guidance Move- 
ment. This can be facilitated by organising 
a Council of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance \yith representatives of educational 
institutions, of employment exchanges, of 
social organisations, especially interested in 
the problems of labour and State depart- 
ments of labour. This Council can have 
sub-committees entrusted with the task ’ of 
assisting in special branches of guidance 
activities. It may be mentioned here that 
the Rotary Club of Bombay has already 
undertaken one such activity, viz., the pre- 
paration of occupational pamphlets and the 
Y. M. C. A. has organised career-conferences 
for both school and college students. 


The last word would be regarding the 
selection of teachers for counsellor’s work. 
Since this field is of a specialized nature, 
arrangements for training should be made 
in Teachers Colleges till all the short-tenn 
trained career-masters become full-fledged 
vocational counsellors, after their one year’s 
training. This special qualification can be 
made necessary, as we have more and more 
trained personnel available. But this should 
not deter the starting of Guidance Movement 
with the help of short-term-trained career- 
masters who can later on be trained for more 
specialised work. There are, however, a 
few personal qualities required of a coun- 
sellor. These are interest in people, an 
understanding of their problems, tact, 
patience, the spirit of service, together with 
a respect for accuracy, appreciation of scienti- 
fic methods, a broad general education, in- 
cluding a knowledge of economics, psy- 
chology, history and sociology. The special 
courses in educational and vocational 
guidance should include supervised partici- 
pation in such,, activities as counselling, 
occupational studies, vocational education, 
case-work, psychology-testing, field-work and 
practical experience in teaching. One need 
not try to pass the camel through the needle 
hole all at once. These courses and training 
can come slowly along with the progress 
made in research activities. We have to 
make a start somewhere and build up the, 
structures slowly and patiently; then voca- 
tional guidance is bound to stay in secondary 
schools. It is neither an exaggeration nor 
a vain hope, if we say that vocational guid- 
ance is a stepping stone to a better society, 
where personal satisfaction and social pro- 
ductiveness can both be realised and the 
corner stones of democratic life firmly laid. 
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Someone has said that law is blind and as 
a rule law has given the same treatment to 
all in society. But law is only an instrument 
devised by man to give justice and justice 
must take into account the personality of 
any one who is to be covered by it. When 
this principle is established, the element of 
humanity and guardianship of the persons 
appearing before law comes in. Con- 
sequently, children in need who require help 
through the machinery of law should get 
differential treatment. As a matter of fact, 
the problem of according a differential 
treatment to child offenders and children 
who are “in need of care and protec- 
tion”^ has engaged the attention of social 
thinkers throughout history, both in the East 
and the West. 

Measures in the Past. — If a detailed study 
is made of the ancient legal literature of 
India from this point of view, it is possible to 
gain a substantial support for the statement 
made above. In the ArthaSastra of Kautilya 
as well as the Smritis of Manu, Apasthamba, 
Vishnu and other Codes of the Hindus, 
compiled from time to time, there are stray 
references which illustrate that people who 
were socially handicapped including children, 
women and old people, should be and were 
accorded differential treatment when they 
required the attention of the State, 

Similarly, in the West, as far back as 
the tenth century, Athelstane enacted that 


men should slay none younger than 15 win- 
ters men’ and provided that * if his kindred 
will not take him, nor be surety for him, 
then swear he as the Bishop will teach him, 
that he will shun of evil, and let him be in 
bondage for his price. And if after that he 
steals, let men slay or hang him, as they 
do to his elders.”® In the year Books 
of Edward I, it is recorded that burglary 
was spared to a boy of 12 years. 

Disparity between measures and prac- 
tices. — In common practice, however, this 
principle was not observed in England and 
as late as in 1840 a boy of 15 was sentenced 
to 14 years transportation for stealing 40 
oranges and 50 eggs,® 

In 1844 it is reported that there were 
11,348 persons between the ages of 10 and 
20 — or one person in 304 of the total 
population of that age — in the prisons of 
England. In 1849 not less than 10,703 
persons under 17 were sent to prisons for 
imprisonment or transportation.* 

Even in the twentieth century, in spite 
of the enlightenment as far as the problems 
of children are concerned, there are certain 
States in India where the children are not 
accorded the differential treatment. Only 
last year, a young boy who was 1 1 years of 
age was sentenced to 46 years.® Only 
very recently in one of the murder cases in 
the Uttar Pradesh, a young girl of 13 years, 
named Shanti Devi was sentenced to trans- 


I vide Section 61 of -the (English) Children and Youn^Off^i^d^TA^TT^ 

1927, 1^7°) “ 

• (Calendar (fester, Quarter Session, June 1846). 

® Committee on the treatment of young offenders 19271 

(Report m the Bombay Chromde dated 14-11-1949), ^ ^ ' 1^*7). 
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portation for life only, in view ■ of her 
“younger age”.° 

A New Era. — ^However, in' spite of all this, 
a steady progress in the line of amelioration 
of the lot of children has been maintained. 

The Indian Constitution, Article 39 (f) 
lays down, “ The State shall, in particular, 
direct its policy towards securing that child- 
hood and youth are protected against ex- 
ploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment.” Based on this Article, Dr. 
Panjabrao Deshmukh introduced a Bill for- 
mally “To provide for protection, for main- 
tenance, for custody, for education and em- 
ployment of children” on December 16, 1949. 
Though the Bill was considered ultra vires 
of the Constituent Assembly (Legislative) 
and also was educationally defective, there 
was unanimity on the objects of the Bill and 
it was generally approved that measures 
should be taken on a national level for the 
protection of childhood and youth in the 
country. 

This particular, problem was given special 
attention by the Education Ministers’ Con- 
ference held in August 1949. This Conference 
consequently appointed a Committee of 
Experts which drafted the Model Children 
Act as suitable for the States in the Indian 
Union to base their Acts in respect of welfare 
of children “in need of care and protection.” 

In-- the Western countries, particularly in 
the United States, a new era began in the 
year 1909 when President Theodore Roose- 
velt ealled the first Whitehouse Conference 
on children. The discussions in this Con- 
ference mainly dealt with the care of children 
in institutions and in Foster Family Homes, 
which were just taking root at the time. One 
of the great principles which was enunciated 
at this Conference — and which still holds 
good — ^was contained in the oft quoted state- 
ment: “Home life is the highest and finest 


product of civilisation. It is a great mould- 
ing force of mind and character. Children 
should not be deprived of it except for urgent 
and compelling reasons.” 

, The second Conference (The Whitehouse 
Children Conferences are being held decen- 
nially now) was the Children’s Bureau Con- 
ference on child welfare standards held in 
1919 and was financed from Presidential 
funds by President Wilson. , 

The third Whitehouse Conference was 
held in 1930 at the call of President Hoover. 
It covered a wider range of subjects than 
the preceding Conferences and more than 
30 Volumes depicting the deliberations were 
compiled and issued. 

The 1940 , Conference for children in a 
democracy, called by President F. D, Roose- 
velt, held its final sessions when war was 
just imminent during 1940. The conference 
was attended by some 150 representatives 
of various agencies working in the field of 
child welfare and the membership was about 
700 including men with professional back- 
ground, housing experts, representatives of 
Church groups, etc. 

Over and above the Whitehouse Con- 
ferences on children, the American people 
are also active in other fields which are 
allied or which, in a way, form a part of the 
general field of child welfare. During the 
year 1946 the Attorney General of the 
U. S. A., Mr. Tom Clark, convened a 
National Conference on prevention and con-' 
trol of juvenile delinquency and this Con- 
ference considered in detail the various 
facets of juvenile delinquency. 

Thisj no doubt, is a great advance on' the 
thinking current in the last decade of . the 
19th century when the first Juvenile Court 
Law was passed in the U. S. A. 

The Bombay Children Act . — ^The Govern- 
ment of Bombay have now recast the Bombay 


" (P. T, I. Report from Saharanpur dated April, 19, 1950 appearing in the Times of 
India of 30th April, 1950, 
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Children Act of 1924. A departmental 
committee to consider the existing measures 
under the Bombay Children Act, 1924, was 
appointed under Government Resolution, 
Home Department, No: 1922/4, dated the 
3rd July, 1945. After thorough considera- 
tion of the report submitted by this depart- 
mental committee, the Bombay Children Act 
LXXI of 1948 was published having received 
the assent of the Governor-General, in the 
Bombay Govt. Gazette of Dec. 31, 1948. 

This Act is ari improvement on the 1924 
Act, in that it has introduced new concepts 
of dealing with child offenders as well as with 
destitutes,'' neglected, victimised and other 
types of children who require special help. 

Incidentally it will not be out of place 
here to enumerate a few important dates 
and background legislation on All-India 
level, which relate to the passage of the 
Bombay Children Act, 1924. 

The Apprentices Act XLX of 1850 which 
is an All-India enactment having as its object 
the control of the “relations between em- 
ployers and apprentices” empowers Magist- 
rates to bind children, both boys and girls, 
between the ages of 10 and 18, as appren- 
tices, if convicted of petty offences. This, 
perhaps, was the first attempt in India to 
deal with destitute and delinquent children. 

Section 399 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code permitted the commitment of boys 
under 16 to a Reformatory, established by 
the local Government. 

The Reformatory Schools Act VIII of 
1897 is also an All-India measure which 
repealed an earlier Act of 1876. This Act 
deals with delinquent boys under 16 years 
of age in Bombay Province and under 15 
years elsewhere. Under the Act, Reformatory 
Schools may be established and youthful 
offenders may, on the direction of the senten- 
cing Courts, be ordered to be detained in Re- 
fonnatory Schools from 2 to 7 years, instead 
of undergoing sentence of imprisonment. 


Retrospect op Law^ 

The Bombay Children Act XIII of 1924, is 
a Government of Bombay cnactmcht which 
after various amendments was thoroughly 
recast in 1948 as stated above. 

Legislation in other States in India, Prior 
to the passage of the Bombay Children Act, 
1924, the Government of Madras enacted 
the Madras Children Act in 1920 and the 
Government of Bengal enacted the Bengal 
Children Act in 1922. The Government of 
Central Provinces enacted the C. P. Children 
Act in 1928. A comparative statement illust- 
rating these as well as other Children Acts, 
which incidentally were more or less enact- 
ments drawn up on the lines of the Bombay 
Children Act, is given below. The state- 
ment also enumerates other social legisla- 
tion in the field of correctional welfare enac- 
ted in the native states before their merger 
with the Indian Union: 

The Government of Madras have recently 
drafted a Children’s Bill to revise and re- 
model their Act of 1920. A First Grade 
Committee has been appointed to consider ■ 
the draft and the Chief Inspector of Certified 
Schools of the State of Bombay has been 
taken as a member on that Committee. 

The Bill seeks to emphasize the principle 
of guardianship and in deserving cases makes 
legal provision for training and education 
of needy children. It also visualizes the 
establishment of an After-Care organization 
with an objective to give help, protection 
and guidance to those children who stand, 
in need of protection. The penal terminology 
has been restricted to the minimum and it is 
expected that the finalized form of the Bill 
will be a piece of social legislation with the 
least possible penal flavour. The age limit 
under the other existing Children Acts is 
proposed to be made wider to enable the 
State to care for a variety of persons. All 
these ^ statutory features also stress the 
principles of treatment and rehabilitation 
rather than the retributive penal aspect. 
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A General Comparison . — ^Taking a bird’s- 
eye-view of all the Children • Acts, as they 
exist today, we may say in general that since 
the Bombay Children Act has been the most 
recent enactment, it is naturally more pro- 
gressive as far as the philosophy behind the 
Children Acts is concerned. The preamble 
to the Bombay Children Act No. LXXI of 
1948 reads: 

“Whereas it is expedient to consolidate 
and amend the law for the custody, pro- 
tection, treatment and rehabilitation of 
children and youthful offenders and for the 
trial of youthful offenders in the Province 
of Bombay and for certain other purposes 
specified herein, etc.” 

The main principle of the Act is the re- 
habilitation of children in need of care and 
protection and all the procedures in the Act 
are supposed to work towards this ideal. 
Some of the improvements introduced in 
the Bombay Children Act, 1948, which stress 
the social principles and highlight the trends 
in the field of child welfare are enumerated 
below: — 

“(1) All juvenile offenders must be tried 
in Juvenile Courts in that area and not in 
adult Courts, and there should be no joint 
trial of ehild and adult in areas where 
Juvenile Courts exist. 

(2) Appearance of legal practitioners 
before Juvenile Courts except in cases where 
such appearance is necessary in public in- 
terests is restricted. 

(3) Dealing with children suffering from 
leprosy or of unsound mind is provided for. 

(4) Uncontrollable children may, in ad- 
dition to Certified Schools, be committed 
to fit person institutions or to the care of a 
guardian or relative. 

(5) Provision to prevent exploitation of 
children is made. 

(6) Offences against Children are made 
cognizable. 


(7) Bailing out of children to safe cases 
only is restricted. 

(8) Passing of final orders committing 
'dangerous children to jail is now in the 
hands of Government. 

(9) Repatriation of children to their 
Provinces of origin is provided for. 

(10) Probation Officers, etc., acting under 
the provisions of the Act are deemed as 
public servants and no suit, etc., shall be 
instituted against them for anything done 
by them in good faith.” 

The new Madras Bill, which is on the 
anvil, when it takes final shape will, it is 
hoped, go still further, as the penal principles 
which still exist in the Bombay Children 
Act will be reduced in the new Madras 
Children Act, as is evident from the 
present draft. The age group of children to 
Jbe covered under . the provisions of the 
.Children Act of Madras will be upto 21, 
’land the State will be responsible for the 
tcducation and training of suitable children 
juntil they attain age of 21 years. 

t Thc Bengal and C. P. Children Acts do 
ot favourably compare with the legislation 
f the States of Bombay and Madras. In 
the Central Provinces, the Act has been more 
'or less defunct. Both in the C. P. and. 

cngal, the existing Reformatory Schools 
jshow that the philosophy of treatment of 
hildren in need of care and protection, has 
ot developed as it should. Though specific 
jmention has not been made regarding corpo- 

( ral punishment, it has been'in vogue as was 
the case with the Bombay Children Act, 
1924, in some of these old Acts. 

^ The Model Children Act, framed by the 
’"tJovemment of India Committee of Experts, 
has, however, taken the most salient features 
of the existing Children Acts in this country. 
The penal' terminology has been avoided 
to give the benefit of the provisions of the 
Children Acts to as great a number as pos- 
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sible; the age limit is proposed to be raised 
from 18 to 21 and established educational 
principles are incorporated, after reducing 
the penal philosophy as much as possible. 

Childreii Acts in the U. S. A . — As regards 
the legislation in foreign countries, it is need- 
less to say, that the Western countries, 
especially the United States and England, 
have been leaders in this special field. 

Since the time when the first Juvenile 
Act was passed in the State of Illinois in 
1899, laws have been enacted in every State 
and territory of the United States, Each State 
has enacted a law and has established sepa- 
rate Juvenile Courts, providing for specialised 
jurisdiction and procedure in the Juvenile 
Courts. 

Some of these laws have received veiy 
little attention since their first passage in 
some of the States. On the other hand, 
some have been changing constantly towards 
better and more comprehensive forms. Some 
State laws contain criminal terminology even 
now, while others have taken a new shape 
with a pronounced social accent. As a 
result of all these tendencies, Juvenile Court 
legislation -in the United States is still un- 
standardised, sometimes inconsistent and at 
times incomplete and defective. For want 
of space, it is not possible to present the 
comparison, in its fullness. Suffice it to say, 
that the leaders in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency have made repeated efforts to remove 
these inconsistencies by attempting a “Stand- 
ard Juvenile Court Act.” 

The Standard Juvenile Court Act was 
framed to encourage the setting up of ade- 
quate Court machinery in handling cases 
of children requiring judicial action in ac- 
cordance with the accepted principles of 
child welfare. The purpose and principle 
underlying arc quite evident from the follow- 
ing quotation from the early edition of the 
Standard Juvenile Court Act: . “The 

5 


purpose of this Act is to secure for each 
cliild under this jurisdiction such care, 
guidance and control, preferably in Jais own 
home,- as will conduce the child’s welfare 
and the best interest of the State and when 
such child is removed from his own family, 
to secure for him custody, care and discipline 
as near as possible equivalent to that which 
should have been given by his parents.” 

“The principle is hereby recognised that 
children under the jurisdiction of the Court 
arc wards of the State, subject to the discip- 
line and entitled to the protection of the 
State, which may intervene to safeguard 
them from neglect and injury and to enforce 
the legal obligations due to them and from 
them.” 

The English Children Act. — ^The English 
Children and Young Persons Act of 1933, as 
amended in 1938, is a revision of the Children 
Act of 1908, which was a measure with 
such widespread and beneficent influence as 
to earn for it the popular name of “Children’s 
Charter”. It is noteworthy that the Indian 
Children Acts, being based on their English 
prototype, have gone through more or less 
the same stages as the English Children Act. 

As stated above, the first English Children 
Act which was passed in 1908, started a new 
era in England, as far as the treatment of 
needy children was concerned. The philo- 
sophy behind the Act, as against many of the 
United States Acts which stress the principle 
of guardianship, is essentially penal in nature. 
However, the English Act provides for Lady 
Magistrates and thus it has softened the 
penal aspect. 

Anyone who is conversant with the machi- 
nery and the procedures of the Indian 
Juvenile Courts will have no difficulty in 
having some idea about the English Juvenile 
Courts, as, the Indian Children Acts are 
essentially based on the English Cliildren 
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Continental Legislation . — Taking a brief 
review of the Continental legislation con- 
cerning children, it is noticed that with the 
beginning of the twentieth century the prin- 
ciples of differential traeatment of children 
have taken firmer roots. 

France has the distinction of being the first 
country to give legal recognition to the 
specific needs of children. The Law of 
Children’s protection in Belgium was passed 
on may 15, 1912. In Czechoslovakia, after 
1918, the people of the Republic started to 
agitate for passing a new Act which would 
place the problem of the penal prosecution 
of the juvenile on a new basis. 

The Professors of the Czechoslovak Univer- 
sities who collaborated with this project took 
a leading part in the movement and the 
“Act on the administration of justice against 
Juveniles” was passed on March 15, 1931. 

Though France was the first country ap- 
parently to give a legal status to the differen- 
tial treatment of children, it was not until 
1931 that we get the final shape of the 
legislation in respect of children. The provi- 
sions of the French Laws concerning children, 
especially dealing with the protection of 
juveniles in moral danger, were enacted on 
August 5, 1950. The various dates marking 
distinct advances in the history of the French 
Children Act are given below: 19th July 
1898, 12th April 1906, 11th April 1918, 22nd 
July 1912, whieh constitutes the rights of 
child delinquents brought up before the 
Courts of Law and amended and modified by 
the law of 22nd February, 1921, 26th May 
1927, 10th March 1928 and 24th March 
1931. After the liberation of France in 1945, 
a new system of dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency was introduced. 

It is interesting to note that the gravity 
of the problems of young children both boys 
and girls during the period of war, also, 
underlies the exceptional rapidity with which 


this reform was made.' According to the new 
system, the penal sections have become the 
exception and the child is dealt with by 
appropriate measures of protection, assist- 
ance, supervision, education and reform. In 
future, no minor of 18 years will appear 
before any ordinary Judge and special 
Children’s Judges are appointed. 

Geimany had its Children Act, called the 
Juvenile Court Act of 1923, but during the 
time when National Socialism held its sway, 
many of the salient principles underlying 
the Children Act were discarded and rough 
measures of discipline were introduced. 

Juvenile Courts began to function in 
Greece in January, 1940. As regards the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, it is 
impossible to give a correct estimate of their 
methods. But it is reported there is no 
special legislation concerning juvenile delin- 
quency, The Russians are reported to have 
applied an “extremely original” and “daring 
educational system” whereby the aim is to 
develop the adolescent’s sense of duty and 
social responsibility, by allowing him to edu- 
cate and organise himself with complete 
freedom amongst others in the same situa- 
tion, The Bolshcvo institution constitutes 
“a veritable republic of habitual delin- 
quents”. And, it is said to have achieved 
the most remarkable success. 

The Scandinavian countries, especially 
Norway, have an original method of having 
“Child Welfare Councils” which are sup- 
posed to take care of the problem of needy 
children in a completely informal manner. 
This method also affords the necessary 
coopei'ation of the people and it is hoped 
an experiment on these lines in India will be 
worthwhile. 

The Polish Juvenile Courts were set up 
in Poland in 1919. The organisation of the 
Polish Juvenile Courts is reported to be very 
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informal and just in keeping with the spirit 
behind the Children Act movement. 

In some of the continental countries as 
well as Great Britain, as in the former 
Bombay Act, as distinction is made between 
young persons and children. The Bombay 
Children Act, as well as the draft Bill of the 
Madras Children Act, however, has abolished 
this distinction and thus taken a forward 
step. 

Child Welfare Councils . — As a matter of 
fact an experiment on the lines of the celeb- 
rated Scandinavian Child Welfare Councils 
seems necessary in India. An analysis of the 
number of children appearing before the 
Juvenile Courts in the various States of India 
where legislation regarding children is enact- 
ed, will show that a preponderant percentage 
of them consists of children who are desti- 
tutes and neglected, who are found in moral 
danger, and who have improper guardians. 
Considering this aspect, questions arise whe- 
ther it is necessary to put these children 
before a Juvenile Court, whether it is neces- 
sary to incur a heavy expenditure on the 
establishment of Juvenile Courts, and lastly 
whether some other procedure which will 
enable only a selected type of cases to be 
produced before the Juvenile Court, could 
be evolved. 

Moreover, time and again, people in areas 
where the Children Act is applicable, have 
objected to send children before the Juvenile 
Court. In spite of the changing concepts 
of procedure for disposal of cases before the 
Juvenile Court, from the punitive to the 
social standpoint, appearance of children 
before Juvenile Courts has remained a 
stipnatising one, and if a larger number of 
children who require help and guidance is 
to be treated by law, some method which 
will constitute a non-stigmatising treatment 
is necessary. 


Places where children arc housed for 
observation, enquiry and social study arc 
still called “Remand Homes” or “Detention 
Homes”, having the same penal flavour as 
before. Our Certified Schools and Indust- 
rial Schools suggest the same idea of Jails 
and Prisons, and naturally even the en- 
lightened public are not prepared to avail 
of the benefits of the scientific treatment 
which could be secured from the State. 

Another point which calls for attention 
is the active participation of the' community 
in meeting certain problems concerning the 
younger generation. Logically this is the 
primary duty of the State, Local Govern- 
ments and also the members of any com- 
munity. But there cannot be two opinions 
on the point that in such problems of social 
welfare, the initiative should come from the 
“grass roots” of society rather than from an 
abstract legal principle. 

It follows, therefore, that there should be 
some organisation which will be complemen- 
tary to the Juvenile Courts established under 
Law and that it must also be based on the 
active participation of the community served 
by the respective Juvenile Courts. 

The Scandinavian countries have evolved 
this pattern. The Act of 1896 provides for 
establishment in each community of a 
specific institution— The Child Welfare 
Council. The Council consists of the District 
Judge, who is also a Lawyer and a State 
Official of high standing, a Clergyman and 
five men or women selected by the District 
Council. One of the latter must be a doctor, 
who resides in the district. ‘ The Council 
is also at liberty to choose its own President. 

This Council has wide powers like those 
of the Juvenile Court Magistrates as regards 
disposal of the cases of children. 

It is suggested that even in our legislation 
concerning children some provision could be 
made by which cases which come before 
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the Juvenile Courts, due mainly to such 
causes as could be set right without reference 
to them, could be easily handled by such 
Councils of citizens, constituted on the 
Scandinavian pattern. Only such cases which 
involve legal and penal considerations may 
be left for the consideration of the Juvenile 
Court Magistrates. 

If by an arrangement the Juvenile Court 
Magistrate, the Public Prosecutor and the 
probation staff are made available for con- 
tributing necessary help and guidance to 
such Councils, there will be no legal diffi- 
culty at all in selecting cases for reference to 
the Court and others to the Child Welfare 
Councils. 

It is expected that such- Councils will not 
have to face legal experts indulging in legal 
quibbles and intricacies. Already some of 
the modem Juvenile Court legislation in 
India have debarred appearance of legal 
practitioners except in a few cases with 
special sanction of the Court in writing. 
And in cases which deal with destitution, 
neglect, truancy, etc., there cannot be any 
legal controversy. 

Such Councils, if they are approved by 
Law, will mean a great saving to the public 
exchequer. The leaders in the community 
will offer their voluntary services to the 
Council and the expenses of the 
Council alone may be met by the State. 


In Scandinavian countries, people with 
sound scientific background and training in 
social work are gradually coming up on 
such Councils and there is every possibility 
that, if such an experiment is made in India, 
it will not be very difficult to have such 
people who will come forth to be on such 
Councils, which will help to solve local 
social problems in a much more informal 
manner. 

Even now there are Voluntary Magist- 
rates in the constitution of Juvenile Courts, 
according to the present laws of some of 
the Indian States and a further step in this 
direction as outlined above will not be very 
difficult. 

If such Councils have some trained 
advisory staff for help, the disposal of case 
load will be quicker and also economical in 
comparison with the present method which 
necessitates longer remand period. 

The above review of the various Children 
Acts, both in India and abroad, will no 
doubt show that every country in the world 
has to face the problem of children in need 
of care and protection. It also highlights the 
fact that the world has faith in humanity, 
and the vistas for the future development of 
this special type of work in respect of 
children are immense. 



TREATMENT AND AFTER-CARE OF PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILD 

Harold Balme • ' 

“The Droblem of the handicapped is not only a legacy of wars but is also ^ the 

S“d tailing thi“Tn=°tion p“ntVon7!Et'S| “ "'Jljj'I;' 

disabled should be educated on the wide range of occupations in which the crippled could be 

usefully employed. _ i ti M ' 

Dr. Harold Balme, Consultant Adviser on Rehabilitation to W. H. O. and U. W. 
Department of Social Affairs,, was a delegate to the 

Physically Handicapped Children, held at Jamshedpur (19 to 21 December, 1950) and read 


the folloAving paper. 

The pathetic condition of the physically 
handicapped child, crippled as a result of 
congenital maldevelopmeht, serious disease 
or injury, has always aroused the sympathy 
of kindly disposed people in every land, but 
it is only within recent years that any attempt 
has been made to study the subject on scienti- 
fic lines. The care and maintenance of the 
physically handicapped and disabled repre- 
sent a problem which faces all countries in 
the civilized world, and is increasingly engag- 
ing the attention of government officials, 
leaders of the medical profession and social 
workers. This problem is not only a legacy 
of the devastating wars, which have caused 
such widespread suffering throughout the 
world, but is also one of the major problems 
of peace, for crippling disablement is never 
absent from us. Antenatal deficiencies of 
.which we do not yet understand the cause; 
various forms of paralysis, occurring both 
before and after birth; infective diseases of 
heart and lung; tuberculosis and other 
diseases of spine and bones and joints; 
orthopaedic disabilities; and the results of 
serious accidents — these are only some of 
the many factors which add their yearly toll 
to the number of children who suffer from 
general physical handicaps, not to mention 
the many others who suffer from loss or 
serious defect of vision or hearing. 

The effects of physical handicap, — ^The, 
effect of so much disability amongst children 


and adolescents is far more serious than is 
sometimes appreciated, for it actually repre- 
sents a triple loss to the community. To the 
nation as a whole it means a loss of potential 
productivity and service; and in the case of 
countries which contribute towards the main- 
tenance of the disabled it means, in addition, 
a heavy charge on the national or local 
resources. To the family and friends of the 
disabled child it means a burden of anxiety, 
and, often enough, an acute difficulty in 
providing the necessary support and atten- 
tion. But more serious than either of these 
is the loss to the child itself, for not only 
is he or she deprived of the advantages 
which are open to the healthy, normal child, 
but the sense of deprivation and the hope- 
lessness of outlook are only too apt to sow 
the seeds of serious psychological disorder 
and social maladjustment, which in turn 
add to the burdens which the child has to 
carry through life. In this respect the plight 
of the handicapped child, and the problem 
of treatment and after-care, are both in a 
way more delicate and more complex than 
in the case of the disabled adult. The grown 
man or woman who meets serious disable- 
ment, as the result of some crippling disease 
or injury, has at the outset a sense of shock 
and of devastating loss from which the handi- 
capped child, crippled \ at birth or in in- 
fancy, is spared. But whereas in the former 
case, the adult has previously been in posses- . 
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sion of all his faculties and has lived in a 
normal community, the reverse is the case 
with the child. With' the disabled adult 
rehabilitation means an attempt to build on 
normal resources and recapture former capa- 
bilities; with the handicapped child it often 
means a slow laborious process of education, 
psychological adjustment and vocational 
guidance before the little patient is able to 
enter into the life of a normal cormnunity. 

Reaction of Society to the Handicapped 
Child. — In every country, and among all 
classes of people, it is possible to trace at 
least three types of reaction towards the child 
who suffers from any gross form of physical 
handicap. 

In the first place there are only too many 
people who regard such matters with com- 
plete indifference or even resentment, and 
adopt an attitude of neglect or actual cruelty 
towards the helpless little sufferer. This is 
not the place nor the occasion for a discus- 
sion of the warped mentality, the callousness 
or the deliberate inhumanity which governs 
such an attitude; but as wc think of the 
burdens which the physically handicapped 
child has to bear, and the methods by 
which those burdens could be lightened, we 
must not shut our eyes to the fact that in 
som'e instances the first outstanding necessity 
is to secure legal powers to separate a cruelly 
used child from the family or community 
which causes it so much unnecessary suffer- 
ing. 

In the second place, there is a very com- 
mon form of humanitarianism which seeks 
to surround the crippled child with kindness 
and protection, but which tends to perpetuate 
the child’s sense of dependence rather than 
enable it to overcome its disability and live 
a completely independent life. Much of the 
splendid work which is carried out today 
by religious agencies and by various forms 


of charitable organization fails in this respect. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of what 
these organizations have accomplished, and 
there are literally hundreds of thousands of 
children throughout the world who owe 
their health and happiness to the Homes 
which gave them shelter and the many 
friends who brought affection and sympathy 
into their lives. 

But charitable assistance and welfare work 
can never be anything more than a second 
best, and it must never be forgotten that the 
greatest gift which we can ever bestow upon 
a physically handicapped child is the ability 
to achieve independence in a normal com- 
munity. 

This brings me to the third type of attitude 
towards the crippled child, often spoken of 
as the pragmatic approach to disability but 
which I prefer to think of as the higher 
humanitarianism — a form of approach in 
which every possible attempt is made to study 
the child as a ^vhole, and to bring every 
force to bear upon the task of enabling it 
to escape from the environment of invalidism 
and disability in which it is too often sur- 
rounded, and to develop to the full its 
residual resources. 

I think we may well describe this 
modern line of approach as constituting 
a new charter for the physically handicapped 
child — a charter based upon a clearer under- 
standing of its fundamental rights, and of 
the duty of society to ameliorate its lot. With 
such an approach, it is no longer a question, 
of merely finding a home for the child, with 
a little educational work thrown in. It is 
rather a question of finding out how much 
we can do by a combination of all our 
effective services — medical, educational and 
social — to give the child the best possible 
opportunity of overcoming its handicap, and 
preparing for a useful and contented place in 
the community. 
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We need to think of the handicapped 
child, not as an object', whether of pity or , 
charity or anything of the kind; not as a case, 
to be studied from the point of view of its 
aetiology or pathology or psychology; not as 
a claimant, asking for financial support and 
board and shelter; but essentially as a little 
person, with all the individuality and per- 
sonality, the longing and desire's, the hopes 
and capabilities which you and I possess. But 
a person suffering from grievous privations, 
subject to serious inhibitions and frustrations, 
and needing all the sympathetic and wise 
handling which we can possibly offer. 

The Development of Rehabilitation . — 
The last twenty or thirty years — and parti- 
cularly this last decade have witnessed a 
striking advance in what is now generally 
spoken of as the science of rehabilitation, 
which means, in other words, the attempt 
to counteract the effect of disabling condi- 
tions by measures calculated to recover phy- 
sical function to the highest possible degree, 
restore psychological equilibrium, and pro- 
vide vocational guidance, training and em- 
ployment for those who need to change 
their occupation because of their disability. 
It is an interesting fact that this important 
advance was not made, in the first instance, 
as a means of increasing the supply of 
manpower for war, as is commonly believed 
but was initiated by progressively minded 
insurance societies as a means of expediting 
recovery and reducing permanent disability 
in the case of insured workmen injured at 
their work. This fact is worth remembering, 
as it reminds us that the rehabilitation and 
efficient care of physically handicapped 
people has an economic as well as a humani- 
tarian value. 

This principle of rehabilitation was greatly 
extended during the recent war, both among 
the armed forces and also amongst civilian 
victims of air raids, and proved of immense 


value, not only to the State but also to the 
patients themselves. With the cessation of 
the war the same principles arc now being 
applied to all classes of the community, 
children as well as adults, and to all types 
of disabling condition. In each case the goal 
that is sought, as I have previously remarked, 
is the achievement of independence in a 
normal community. 

Let us now consider what are the prac- 
tical steps by which such a goal can be 
reached in the case of physically handicapped 
children, and what can be done by the 
various agencies represented at this con- 
ference in assisting co-operatively in this 
splendid task. 

The Challenge to Medical and Social 
Workers. — ^When we think of any form of 
physical handicap, whatever its cause, we are 
at once confronted with a four-fold challenge, 
most simply expressed in the form of four 
questions. 

Firstly, can anything be done to prevent 
it, so as to reduce the numbers of those 
who would otherwise suffer from such 
a disability in the future? 

Secondly, if not entirely preventable, 
how can we limit its effects and diminish 
the degree of permanent disablement 
resulting from it? 

Thirdly, how can we assist the handi- 
capped child to adapt himself or her- 
self to the disability, and develop all 
residual resources to the highest possible 
extent? 

Fourthly, how can we educate public 
opinion to a right view of disability, 
and so find an acceptable place in the 
community and in employment for the 
child with a permanent physical handi- 
cap. 

In other words, the problem of disability 
resolves itself into a problem of prevention, 
of limitation, of adaptation, and of resettle- 
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ment. We will take these four points in 
order and .see what they each demand. 

The Prevention of Disability . — In an in- 
teresting paper which came to my notice a 
few months ago, setting out the fundamental 
rights of blind people, I was struck by the 
fact that they started by saying that the first 
right of the blind was not to be blind at all! 
We can well transfer that apt remark to the 
case of physically handicapped children, for 
their first claim upon us all is to use every 
possible means of investigating the causes 
of disability, and instigating measures to 
remove all that arc preventable. This means 
an extension of our maternal and child wel- 
fare services, for only too many forms of 
physical disability arise from injury or 
neglect at birth, or lack of skilled attention 
and treatment during infancy. 

It means better and more scientific nutri- 
tion, for certain types of blindness and gross 
defects of vision, ricketty limbs and many 
other forms of disability can be directly 
traced to failure to secure the minimum 
requirements of a balanced diet. 

It means early recognition of potential 
disability, through better education, the 
establishment of infant welfare clinics and 
the wider use of health visitors. 

It means more campaigns to stamp out 
Infective diseases, and the use of more safety 
devices, in industry, on the streets and in the 
homes, to reduce the risk of serious accident. 

Lastly it means a great extension of 
popular education in simple hygiene, and in 
the importance of securing medical advice, 
wherever possible, in all cases of abnormality 
in an infant. 

Limiting the Effects of Disability . — When 
once a physical handicap has been recog- 
nised, it is obvious that the first necessity is 
to' secure an accurate diagnosis and expert 
medical and surgical treatment of the under- 


lying cause, and everything which can be 
done to increase and improve our clinics and 
hospital services will help towards the reduc- 
tion of pennanent disablement. But medical 
and surgical treatment which stops short at 
routine measures of nursing, appropriate 
drugs or surgical operation and after-care, 
and does not also include special measures 
to counteract the physical and psychological 
effect of the illness or injury, is not sufficient. 
Hence it is that modern hospitals are adding 
well-equipped and adequately staffed re- 
habilitation departments to their other units, 
whilst convalescent homes are more and 
more being transformed into active rehabili- 
tation centres. 

A modern rehabilitation department or 
centre is under the direction of a Rehabili- 
tation Medical Officer — usually a specialist 
in Physical Medicine, or a member of the 
general medical staff specially interested in 
the subject — and under him there works a 
team composed of physiotherapists, remedial 
gymnasts, occupational therapists and social 
workers, whilst in children’s hospitals there 
arc also teachers specially trained to teach 
handicapped children. A psychiatrist should 
also be available, to help the cases who need 
expert assistance in overcoming the anxiety 
and frustration caused by the disability. 

Physiotherapists in the United Kingdom 
are usually High School graduates who take • 
a special three-year course at a School of 
Physiotherapy in massage, remedial exercises, ' 
electro-therapy, actino-therapy, and hydro- 
therapy. They are responsible for adminis- 
tering physical treatment, under the doctor’s 
prescription, during the early, acute stages 
of the disease or injury, or giving individual 
exercise. 

Remedial gymnasts are either graduates 
of Physical Training Colleges, or Ex-Service 
Physical Training Instructors specially trained 
in the application of physical exercises and 
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games to disabled conditions. They conduct 
group exercises in the gymnasium and various 
forms of indoor and outdoor gameSj and 
tlius encourage patients to compete with one 
another, and to rely on their own activity, 
rather than depend on external help. 

Occupational Therapists are also High 
School graduates, with a three-year course 
of training in a special school. Their work 
not only offers an interesting and healthy 
diversion for the patient, but is an excellent 
means of providing regular, gentle exercise, 
alternating with relaxation, for weak muscles 
and stiff joints. ^ 

The team is completed by the social 
worker, who is able to ally the child’s anxie- 
ties and fears, interview the parents and 
explain what is being done, and thus secure 
everyone’s co-operation in the attempt to 
reduce permanent disability and helpless- 
ness. 

Let us take the case of a child with in- 
fantile paralysis, as an example. Such a 
child is usually admitted to a fever hospital 
during the infective stage of the disease, and 
to an orthopaedic hospital if it subsequently 
requires operation to transplant muscles or 
tendons or to fix frail joints. But if the 
degree of ultimate disability is to be reduced 
to a minimum the child needs much more 
than that. It needs continuous treatment and 
appropriate methods of physical rehabilita- 
tion from the very outset of the disease and 
throughout the whole stage of possible re- 
covery muscle tone, including moist heat, 
electro-therapy (when required), prevention 
of contractures and deformity, and long 
courses of remedial exercise and re-education 
of temporarily paralysed muscles. The same 
is true of other disabling disorders, and 
wherever these facilities exist, the degree of 
permanent disablement is markedly reduced. 

Even in the case of physical disabilities 
which -have existed for many months or 


years, appropriate courses of physical exer- 
cises and games, specially directed towards 
the strengthening of weak muscles and the 
mobilisation of stiff joints, will not only im- 
prove the child’s general physique and sense 
of well-being, but will actually help to limit 
the extent of its physical disability. 

The Adaptation of -the Disabled Child to 
its Handicap . — ^But perhaps the greatest 
service which we can render to the physically 
handicapped child is by the adoption of 
measures calculated to assist him to adapt 
himself to his disability, not in a spirit of 
passive resignation but of detcrmiiiation to 
overcome his sense of handicap and fit him- 
self for a useful and satisfying position in 
life. It is here that the services of trained 
educators, social workers and experts in 
vocational guidance and vocational training 
are absolutely essential. Before referring, 
however, to the specific contribution which 
each of these has to make, I would remind 
you -'again that in this process of adaptation, 
physical means of help must never be for- 
gotten. In addition to regular exercises and 
appropriate games, mentioned above, a great 
deal can often be done to make the handi- 
capped child more independent by the pro- 
vision of mechanical supports (spinal jackets, 
calipers, orthopaedic boots, etc. etc.), crut- 
ches, properly fitted artificial limbs when 
needed, and some form of simple and inex- 
pensive wheeled chair or other form of 
transport. In any programme for providing 
national services for physically handicapped 
children one of the first items on the list 
should be the setting up of good workshops 
for the manufacture and repair. of prostheses 
and surgical appliances, and the opening of 
orthopaedic clinics at which such appliances 
can be properly fitted and applied by a 
trained surgeon. 

The education of the phyrically handi- 
capped child should commence as early 
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as possible^ should be continuous, and should 
be undertaken by teachers who have had 
special training in the way to approach and 
handle a child who is probably backward and 
distrustful of its own abilities. This does 
not mean that the teacher has to take on the 
functions of a psychological social worker, 
but simply that she should be taught to 
understand something of the fears and in- 
hibitions of the handicapped child, and how 
to meet them. The ideal method of provid- 
ing educational facilities for physically handi- 
capped children is to arrange for classes to 
be held regularly in all long-term hospitals, 
such as sanatoria for surgical tuberculosis or 
hospitals tor paralytics; to open special day 
or residential schools in the larger cities, with 
some means of transport to fetch and return 
children unable to get there unaided; and to 
arrange for some form of home tuition for 
those very seriously disabled, if teachers are 
available in the neighbourhood. 

Alongside this education it is of the greatest 
importance that the capabilities of the child 
for training and subsequent employment 
should be carefully tested and assessed by a 
vocational guidance expert. In this way a 
suitable course of vocational instruction, 
handicrafts, etc. can be included in the 
child’s syllabus, and the way made easier for 
it to obtain suitable work when old enough, 
and thus secure some measure of indepen- 
dence. Training colleges for the more 
severely crippled, under skilled instructors, 
are also an essential part of the programme, 
and these should preferably be residential 
and limited to those who are too severely 
handicapped to be able to attend an ordinary 
training institution — such as the more serious 
forms of paralysis or a child who has lost 
one or both arms. But all young people 
capable of undertaking their vocational train- 
ing alongside able modied youths or young 
women should be encouraged to do so, as 


this always increases their sense of indepen-- 
dence and self-reliance. ^ 

Throughout this whole period of adapta- 
tion, the help of the social worker is in- 
valuable and indispensable. It is she who 

visits the homes and persuades the parents 

often with great difficulty, and only as a 

result of immense patience and tact to 

allow the child to enter hospital or a special 
school, or be fitted with an artificial limb or 
surgical appliance. It is she who gradually 
wins the child’s confidence and aflfection, 
and helps to dispel its fears and anxieties. 
It is she who helps to change the child’s 
despair into an attitude of hopefulness 
and expectation. And it is she who helps 
to keep the wheels oiled when difficulties 
arise and there is risk of the whole process 
of education and training breaking down. 

Educating the public . — There is no greater 
tragedy which can happen to a physically 
handicapped child than to complete a good 
course of education and be trained for useful 
employment, only to find every opening 
barred by prejudice or ignorance on the part 
•of employers, fellow workmen or public 
opinion in general. This is why so much 
attention needs to be given to wise methods 
of publicity, demonstrating the wide range 
of occupations in which disabled people 
have, proved themselves perfectly capable 
of holding their own with those who are able 
bodied. A great mass of statistics, carefully 
collected in the United States, is now avail- 
able in proof of this claim; but these facts 
need to be repeated again and again before 
they will become generally accepted. ’ 

A personal approach to a sympathetic 
employer, and an appeal to him or her to 
give the handicapped child a chance to make 
good, is often the most promising way of 
making a start, and every case of successful 
placing should be written up in the local 
press and given wide publicity. 
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I inust apologise for the length of this 
paper, but I have endeavoured to give some 
indication of modern lines of development in 
the attempt to meet the special needs of the 
physically handicapped child, and of the 
encouraging results which can be expected 
from the combined efforts of the various 
agencies represented at this conference. Such 
efforts, whether controlled by Government 
Departments or by voluntary agencies, need 
to be combined and closely co-ordinated. 
Otherwise serious and -harmful gaps appear 
in what should be a continuous process of 
medical care, physical rehabilitation, edu- 
cation and vocational guidance, social wel- 
fare, vocational training and settlement in 
suitable employment. 

It will, of course, be obvious to all present 
that what I have attempted to lay before 
you is an ideal picture of a comprehensive 
service for the physically handicapped child 


which no country has yet succeeded in 
establishing on anything approaching a 
nation-wide basis. But there is no occasion 
for discouragement on that account. This 
is the kind of service which we should all 
like to see our crippled children enjoy, and 
if it is only possible to commence building 
it up in very modest fashion at first — perhaps 
by improving our child welfare clinics, pro- 
viding better nutrition, opening more 
hospitals for crippling diseases or accidents, 
establishing some limb-fitting and surgical 
appliance workshops, starting a few special 
schools and a training college or two, and 
encouraging the recruitment of physio- 
therapists, occupational therapists, vocational 
guidance experts and social workers — ^we 
shall at least have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we are in the line of the most modern 
approach to this important subject, and are 
bringing new hope and cheer to hundreds of 
suffering children. 
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Physically handicapped children have been 
found in all times and climes. The number 
of disabled and crippled children in our 
country to-day appears to be greater than 
ever before. This increase in number may 
be due to the general rise in our popula- 
tion. Or it may be that due to the advance- 
ment of the science of medicine and surgei7 
many more people who in ealier genera- 
tions would have succumbed to accidents 
or diseases are now able to survive in spite 
of their crippling conditions than was possible 
about a century ago. Besides, in modem 
days due to transportation facilities, people 
move freely and easily from place to place. 
It may therefore be more difficult now to 
keep crippling diseases like poliomyelitis 
under control. Further, the machine civi- 
lisation has been partly responsible for 
various automobile accidents, train collisions, 
aeroplane disasters and industrial hazards 
which have enhanced the number of the 
crippled to some extent. Lastly, riots and 
wars with their accompanying evil of indis- 
criminate destruction have also contributed 
towards the increase in the number of the 
physically handicapped. 

Crippled boys and girls have received 
varying degrees of treatment at the hands 
of society at different periods of time. 
Amongst primitive people the chief concern 
of the community was the self-preservation 
of the group. Each individual was supposed 
to fcontribute towards the safety and security 


of his clan. The rights, needs and desires 
of the individual were to a great extent 
governed by the interest of the group. The 
individual who served the society was 
honoured. The individual who did not in- 
jure the society was respected. The individual 
who threatened the society was punished 
and the individual who could not contribute 
towards the welfare of the group had no 
right to exist. Society bore no responsibility 
for the acts of individuals. Such social 
behaviour as inability to contribute towards 
the well-being of the group was considered 
either inlierent in the individual or the 
result of the activities of the devil who 
could enter the body of a man and lead 
him to social misbehaviour. 

In very early times, human society was in 
general surrounded by elemental forces that 
threatened life, like beasts and natural 
forces, such as, disease, flood and famine. 
In such circumstances, crippled child could 
not make the requisite contribution to^thc 
welfare of the group. Or in other words, 
the group could see that he was not going 
to be useful when he became an adult. 
Moreover, during war or famine when the 
tribes had to move from one place to 
another it was a difficult task to carry an 
invalid along with them. Thus a crippled 
child in the primitive society came to be 
regarded a useless burden. Also it was 
believed by some people that deformity of 
any kind was a sign of the possession by 
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an evil spirit. As a result/ the members 
of the family or the group felt that some 
calamity might befall them due to their 
association with the crippled. So sometimes 
they did not hesitate to kill the physically 
handicapped or to leave him to his fate 
even though in certain cases influences of 
parental love or individual traits of kindli- 
ness or a sense of group responsibility 
modified to some extent the practice of 
extermination or neglect of the disabled. 
It is probably these feelings that were ulti- 
mately responsible to a great extent for the 
building of hospitals in ancient times for 
the care of the sick and the disabled. Though 
it is not known for certain to what extent 
such hospitals might have aided a child 
with congenital or acquired defoimity there 
is no doubt about the fact that some of 
them did render medical aid for disabilities 
caused by disease or accident. Besides, we 
find that various kings built charitable insti- 
tutions for the care of the helpless and 
the destitute and many crippled adults and 
children took shelter in them. In course 
of time, some orphanages and charity homes 
were built exclusively for children who were 
the victims of destitution or desertion by 
their parents. In such institutions, some 
physically handicapped children, too, got 
admission. 

Along with provision of care and shelter 
to the physically handicapped, there has 
continued in our country an attitude of 
neglect and exploitation too. While a few 
physically handicapped children, especially 
the deaf, the dumb and the blind, attend 
educational institutions, some of their fellow 
brothers and sisters are sent out for begging 
by their parents or exploiters. As these 
children can attract public sympathy, they 
are able to earn by begging more than their 
parents or other able bodied children of 
their own age. Consequently, some tra- 
ffickers deform entirely normal children by 


artificial; methods and use them for the 
purpose of earning money. 

In recent years, with the development of 
orthopaedic surgery, physiotherapy, occupa- 
tional therapy and advancement in medicine, 
some attention is paid to minimising the 
handicap and to bring about the best phy- 
sical adjustment of the child. In big general 
hospitals, we find orthopaedic wards slowly 
developing. Physiotherapists and occupa- 
tional therapists are gradually appearing on 
the hospital scene. But physical restoration 
is only one part of the rehabilitation or 
habilitation process. Inseparably with it 
must go social and psychological adjustment. 
With the attempt to correct the physical 
defect, there is need for understanding the 
sick child as a Person. 

Pasteur directed physician’s attention to 
disease per se. The germ theory has led us 
to consider disease or physical deformity as 
a disembodied entity. It is, however, not 
the unhealthy throat or the leg that succumbs 
to the forces of pathology. It is always 
the Personality that acts as a whole, i.e,, in 
its social, emotional and somatic aspects. 
Traditional medical information deals only 
with the cases of diseases and is not specially 
interested in persons. A patient is a de- 
formed leg or a damaged heart; he himself, 
i.e., the patient as a Person, is overlooked. 
But the life experience of everyone of us 
bears testimony to the fact that the human 
being is more than just a complexity of 
chemical processes or a conglomeration of 
cells. We are all thinking, feeling, and 
willing human beings. So a patient, cannot 
be divided into physical and mental com- 
ponents and be treated for the one, while 
effectively ignoring the other. Physical - 
deformities affect the feelings and behaviour 
of the individual and, consequently, his 
relationship with other people. Besides no 
child can survive in either a physical or. 
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social vacuum and it will be unrealistic to 
attempt to consider him at any stage of 
his development apart from his environment. 
In the etiology of his illness and in the 
development of his personality, biological, 
emotional and social factors become inextri- 
cably interwoven. 

In order to understand the social and 
emotional problems of the crippled child. 
It may be worthwhile to observe some of 
the common reactions of people towards 
the physically handicapped, the relationship 
between the crippled child and his parents, 
and the effects of physical disability on the 
development of personality. It has been 
noticed that non-handicapped people try to 
avoid physically disabled persons as they 
seem very different from them and also 
because there is a lurking fear that by 
associating with the crippled they may 
acquire the deformity. Physical handicap 
is very often identified with the disease 
which may have led to the crippling con- 
dition, and people are panicky about catching 
the infection. The more severe and visible 
the deforminty is, the greater is the fear of 
contagion; hence the attitude of aversion 
and segregation towards the crippled. 

There is also a general belief that a 
person’s physical disability is a punishment 
for the sin he has committed; therefore, he 
should be regarded as dangerous and sinful. 
Some feel that a physically disabled child 
has been unjustly punished and, therefore, 
is under pressure to do an evil act in order 
to compensate for the injustice. There arc 
others who regard a crippled child as help- 
less and useless and, therefore, an object 
of excesave pity and also a source of 
acquiring religious merits. In India, it is 
still a common practice to give alms to the 
cripped. It is given more than the idea 
of reserving a seat in heaven than with that 
of ameliorating the condition of the disabled. 


It is taken for granted th it the crippling 
condition of a person ■ is the result of ' his 
own ‘Karma’, i.e., actions either in the 
present or past births, that nothing further 
can be done to alter his condition and that 
the handicapped person must needs suffer 
so that in the next birth he can be free 
from the deformity. By giving alms, some 
religious people believe that they are en- 
abling the crippled individual to have a 
sufficiently long span of life of misery to 
absolve himself of all his sins. They hold 
that, if no alms are given, he may die of 
starvation and be born again in the same 
condition. He may not have the oppor- 
tunity of expiating his sins. By providing 
an opportunity to a crippled man to free 
himself of all sins and also thereby doing 
some good to a fellow being, the giver of 
the alms is supposed to be acquiring religious 
merits. Very few, however, are the people 
who take a scientific view of/ physically 
deformed persons. A crippled child needs 
medical treatment to minimise the effects 
on him of his physical handicap. He needs 
to be helped to make better personal, social 
and vocational adjustments. 

So far as the parent-child relationship 
goes, varied reactions are noticeable. Some 
parents over-protect the crippled child while 
some others outright reject him. The parents 
who had some disease, had attempted abor- 
tion or had performed deeds which they 
regarded in their heart of hearts as sin, 
try to over-indulge the crippled child, spoil 
him, make him eternally dependent and a 
‘useless bundle of flesh and bones’; all this 
because of the secret feeling that they have 
been the cause of his physical handicap. 
Sometimes it happens that the parents of 
the crippled child are terribly shocked to see 
his deformity. They notice the difference 
between their deformed child and another 
normal child, feel humiliated and start 
rejecting the former. Some parents at first 
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provide the necessary, physical c&re for the 
child but they get annoyed with him when 
the cost of care turns out to be high. A 
few parents over-protect the crippled child 
and when he becomes spoilt they take re- 
course to severity which causes remorse. 
Some rich parents consider it simply un- 
necessary and troublesome for their crippled 
child to receive education. For, as he has 
not to earn a living for himself, why should 
he be burdened with work when he is 
already stricken by the hand of Providence? 

Certain crippling conditions are not notice- 
able easily and, therefore, not understood 
by parents and people in general. A child 
with cardiac disorder is veiy often regarded 
by people as a malingerer. As his disability 
is not visible, parents make demands which 
is hard for him with that physical disorder 
to meet. He is often punished for his 
inability to perform certain tasks allotted to 
him. It also happens that parents sometimes 
try to compensate for the physical disability 
of their ward by forcing him to acquire 
intellectual attainments. He is thus almost 
inevitably placed under great pressure and 
reacts to it with emotional tension and 
anxiety. 

On the other hand, certain handicaps 
like epilepsy bring about a different kind of 
reaction in the children. As epileptic child- 
ren do not have an obvious handicap like 
a deformed leg or a missing arm which 
prevents doing as they would wish, it is 
hard for them to accept protection and the 
limitations imposed. Frequently they become 
irritable or self-indulgent and make demands 
impulsively. It often happens that out of 
concern about temper outbursts and an im- 
plied threat of a spell, parents become over- 
indulgent. The all pervading worry of 
parents is seen also in their belief that their 
children will deteriorate mentally and will 
not be able to take up the responsibilities of 


an adult in their later lives. Children arc 
likely to respond to such an anxiety-ridden 
home atmosphere by developing preoccupa- 
tion with self or . severe hostility towards 
parents who build a wall of protection around 
them. 

Another factor that interferes with smooth 
relationship between the crippled child and 
his parents is that to a youngster his parents 
seem to be manifested with supreme powers. 
Consequently, he holds them responsible for 
his handicap. Perhaps he thinks that they 
could have avoided the calamity that has 
befallen him. It is possible that ho may 
express his hostility towards them to some 
extent by socially disapproved actions. This 
in turn may again bring about guilt, anxiety 
and self-blame leading to an unhappy parent- 
child relationship. 

So far as the bearing of physical disability 
on personality goes, it may be mentioned 
that there is a general belief that a crippled 
body has a crippled mind. It is true that 
the physical handicap makes life hard but 
the crippling condition alone cannot account 
for the crippled mind. The bitter attitude's, 
towards the world at large found amongst 
the physically handicapped seems to have 
much to do with the society he lives in aud- 
its reactions towards him. If his environ-, 
ment is harsh, there is every likelihood of 
the crippled child developing a similar atti- 
tude towards the people around him who, 
in turn, may attribute crookedness of mind 
to his crooked body. 

{ 

Certain physically handicapped children, 
due to their crippling conditions and due to 
the indifferent attitude of others regard 
themselves as different from others and a 
burden to their families. They develop a 
sense of inadequacy. As a result, .they 
gradually withdraw into themselves and 
become introverted personalities. However, 
there are other crippled children who, due 
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to the overprotection of their parents, enjoy 
their disabilities that make them the centre 
of attraction and sympathy. Such children 
may reject all help given towards minimis- 
ing their handicap and remain babies of their 
parents to all purposes. As stated before, 
some parents would rather keep their handi- 
capped children at home in a state of idleness 
and ignorance than send them to some 
institution to learn some art or trade; and 
this is regarded as nothing but a natural 
exhibition of the overwhelming parental 
affection for their helpless sons and daugh- 
ters. In course of time, these children begin 
to feel that they have nothing particular to 
learn and the world owes them a decent 
living throughout their life. Thus over- 
indulgence and rejection on the part 
of adults invariably lead to the prolongation 
or shortening of the period of dependence, 
both of which are detrimental to the healthy 
social development of children. 

A crippled child is deprived more fre- 
quently than a normal child of play oppor- 
tunities that arc very important for his 
psychosocial development. Play is the child’s 
most natural medium of expression. Through 
play he explores the real world, his oivn 
ideas and emotions. Pie comes to know for 
instance, how far he can go in his agreessivc 
play. He realises the attitude of others and 
develops the ability to get along with them. 
He works out his own feelings through play, 
Tt is unfortunately true that a crippled child 
is more restricted in his normal play be- 
haviour than a non-handicapped child. As 
a result the riormal development of the per- 
sonality of the former is hampered to a 
great extent. He very often skips his child- 
hood and becomes a repressed young adult. 

Also the physically handicapped person 
easily becomes hypochondriacal. It is evident 
that a healthy person indulges in various 
activities and, therefore, may not have a need 
to concentrate on his body all the time, A 


crippled child, however, has a particular 
organic defect. Besides, he is not occupied 
with various activities with which a non- 
handicapped person is. As a result, he 
focusses his attention on his deformity. It 
is also true that the handicapped child, who 
has other anxieties due to personal and 
environmental factors, may transfer them to 
his organic defect and become too conscious 
about it. 

All these tend to show that a crippled 
cltild is not just a diseased limb but a Person 
suffering frpm some deformity — a person 
who comes from a particular home back- 
ground, bears a certain parent-child relation- 
ship and has some definite attitudes towards 
his handicap. These factors together with 
his capacities and aspirations, anxieties and 
fears, etc., need to be taken into considera- 
tion before a sound plan for his rehabilita- 
tion can be worked out. 

In order to understand the physically 
handicapped child as a Person, we need case 
work approach. The dissemination of 
knowledge and provision for the rehabilita- 
tion of crippled children need to be carried 
out on a mass scale. Yet it is a fact that 
those who need aid for rehabilitation may 
have fe&rs of a psychological origin and resist 
it to a varying degree. Understanding psycho- 
logical fears and resistance, helping the client 
to deal with them and make the best use of 
instructions regarding his rehabilitation, arc 
the particular fields of case worker’s work. 
Wc need not get into the technicalities of 
case work here. The simple definition of 
case work is that it is a particular way of 
assisting people individual by individual when 
they arc “experiencing some breakdown in 
their capacity to cope unaided with their 
own affairs.” This approach is derived from 
professional training and specialised ex- 
perience. This implies hn understanding 
of the individual as a whole, i.e., not only 
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a Person suffering from the crippling condi- 
tion but a Person influenced by certain social 
and emotional factors as well. 

Case work service is needed for the crip- 
pled child at various stages. When he has 
to be hospitalised for the treatment of his 
deformity, his social and emotional problems 
have to be dealt with. Some parents resist 
the hospitalisation of their ward even when 
repeatedly told by doctors that it is very 
essential. They often have an intense fear 
of the possibility of additional infection from 
other patients. Or they regard the crippled 
condition of their child as a punishment for 
their past sins. If they had rejected the 
child even before he was born, they feel 
guilty when the child .develops obvious phy- 
sical handicap and they break away from 
the treatment if it is painful to him for 
the time being. These factors may seem 
ridiculous to us, but to the patient and his 
parents who are facing them, they are real. 
They are not aware of the factors that create 
these fears in them. Unless these fears and 
conflicts are handled scientifically by trained 


from home, the doctor and the nurse and 
the social worker suggesting that she do^ a 
little more — ^bring the child to the clinic, 
read to him in the afternoons— may wc 
expect to find some resentment on the part 
of the mother? Is it unnatural after years 
have gone by in which everything has been 
centered on the child and she and the other 
children have been neglected that we find 
this mother rejecting the disabled child. 
When we seek to overcome resistance to 
further treatment we sometimes find, that an 
opportunity for a mother of this kind to 
unburden her resentment to find that some- 
one at least sees her side of the picture and 
sympathises with her may cause the resent- 
ment to vanish”.! 

Parents who over-protect their crippled 
child due to their guilt sense need the 
emotional support of the social case worker, 
to get an insight into the workings of their 
mind. After overcoming the conflict, they 
may be in a position to help the child 
gradually to live within the limitations of 
his illness as normal a life as is possible. 


case workers in the hospital, the patient and i* ’ i i i -u c 
, . , . , , . ^ „ Again, a cnppled child often feels infenor 

his faxmly might remain emotionally upset ^ t • i i 

° to others. It is true that some children may 

and not accept treatment. . ... , , / 

possess supenor personalities and they may 

A case worker’s (a hospital social worker not have this emotional reaction. Or if they ., 
or a case worker of Family Welfare Agency) have it, they may be able to overcome it 
aid is very often needed to plan out the care soon. A few children are so gifted but many 
of a crippled child by dealing with the may have the potentialities which, if trained, 
emotions of his parents. According to could avert the calamity of developing neuro- 
Georgia Ball, “The mother who is not well, tic personalities with self -pitying and atten- 
who has many children and more worries, tion-seeking mechanisms. One of the func- 
may find that a badly disabled child is such tions of a case worker in Hospital Social ‘ 
a dram upon her that she begins to wonder Service Department, Family Welfare Agency 
if it would not have been better had the and children’s institutions is to be aware ' 
child died. After countless nights of sleep- of the emotional responses to physical handi- 
lessness, da,ys that drag by with special trays caps and to attempt to prevent some 'of the 
to be carried upstairs and bed pans down, unnecessary frustrations of personalities by 
t e other children neglected, meals late and discovering the individual potentialities arid 
the husband ill humoured or staying away ways for developing them. 

* Georgia Ball ‘‘Caao Work with Crippled Children" The Family (April 1939). ~~ ' 
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As previously stated, many crippled 
children have feelings of hostility and guilt 
towards their pai'ents and, as many of them 
are unable to solve their difficulties unaided, 
case work service may well be utilised for 
diminishing the resultant anxiety. Through 
direct interviews, a child can be helped to 
give vent to his repressed feelings. When 
he is able to tell his story in his own way, 
he lays out on the table as it were his diffi- 
culties and sees them himself. It is an edu- 
fcative process. He gradually gains insight 
into his problems and tries to handle them. 
It allays his anxiety when he finds that 
there is a person (case worker) who docs 
not punish him for his bad deeds or thoughts 
but accepts him as he is. The child 
gradually gains confidence in himself and 
feels more secure. As a result, he docs not 
have the need to resort to neurotic behaviour. 
The case worker may also approach the 
parents and help them to see that, if young 
children ate encouraged to express their 
guilt and hostility and assured constantly 
about parental love, they may feel secure. 
She can also encourage parents to provide 
the crippled child with opportunities for 
play and not make a premature adult of him. 

Amongst the physically handicapped, there 
are some whose essential need can only be 
met by psychotherapy, probably only by psy- 
choanalysis. A trained case worker (at 
Hospital Social Service Department, Family 
Welfare Agency, Child Guidance Clinic) 
keeps in touch with various community 
resources and pools them together for the 
benefit of the client. She takes the help of 
psychiatrists and psychoanalysts when the 
problem requires their consultation. Her 
task, however, is not over just by referring 
the case to a psychiatrist or a psychoanalyst. 
Even if there in a fairly complete analysis, 
implying insight gained by the client and 
deep changes in the emotional life, there is 
eminent necessity in many exses for a re- 


constructive period. Insight and emotional 
change alone cannot bring about the total 
success in the case of an individual who is 
definitely handicapped in the preparation 
for life. Apart from giving direct financial 
assistance to a handicapped person iii be- 
coming' self-supporting and obtaining mini- 
mum standards of life, there is constant need 
for giving understanding guidance and en- 
couragement to keep him steadv towards 
the new goal. It takes some time for assi- 
milating or incorporating into his behaviour 
trends the insight which he has gained. The 
social case worker has to find out new oppor- 
tunities for such a person and jointly plan 
with him and his family to get him adjusted 
to the new situation. If there is environ- 
mental pressure she has to work towards its 
modification so that the person is not over- 
whelmed by it at that stage and does not 
slide back into the old pattern. In many 
cases, the only constructive treatment possible 
is through the environment. Suppose a child 
docs not have a loving parental figure .upon 
whom he can depend and therefore feels, 
insecure. Insight therapy might reveal to 
him that he feels insecure because he is 
unloved and therefore lost in a hostile world. 
He is unloved and therefore lost in a hostile 
world; so what does he gain from this in- 
sight? He himself cannot change his world. 
The case worker in such cases becomes a 
substitute parent and gives what' the child 
has missed from his parents. She may also 
find out a suitable mother or father-figure 
for him in the community, who can give 
him warmth of feelings. This environment 
treatment can fill the gaps that previous life 
experiences have left for him. 

A case worker (specially school social 
worker) plays an important part in bringing 
about a good school adjustment on the part 
of a crippled child. A, physically handi- 
capped child as far as possible should be 
brought up with normal children,. (unless hi.s 
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deformity is vei7 severe and needs special type 
of institutional treatment) . Teachers aie 
sometimes extremely fearful of the crippled 
and refuse to admit physically handicapped 
children in their schools. These institutions 
can contribute markedly to the emotional 
growth of children handicapped by physical 
defonnities, whose personalities have become 
warped by parental mishandling at home. 
By treating the children as normal indivi- 
duals, teachers actually perform a therapeu- 
tic function. School social workers have to 
bring about a proper understanding of the 
crippled child in the teachers and the 
parents. 

The case worker’s most important task 
lies in helping a cripple to accept his handi- 
cap without being jealous of others and with- 
out making extravagant demands upon them. 
Since all the people in the community cannot 
be expected to adopt an understanding 
attitude towards the physically handicapped, 
it is essential that a crippled child be helped 
emotionally to deal with such conditions. 
He should not feel frustrated if some of his 
neighbours avoid him or if he himself is not 
on par with non-handicapped people. A 
deformed child needs to acquire not a 
defence against, but an acceptance of these 
situations. Besides, a crippled child as well 
as the society must develop a new outlook 
about physical handicaps. So far as the 
crippled child is concerned, in our country 
his disabilities have been viewed and empha- 
sised always, rarely his abilities. It remains 
for the case worker to make the child and 
the public aware of his (child’s) potentiali- 
ties and help him to adjust to the world 
despite his handicap. However, the plan for 
the adjustment or rehabilitation should not 
be imposed upon him by the case worker. 
It should be worked out in cooperation 
with him and his family, so that they can 
participate in the carrying out of the pro- 
gramme. Even if the child is handicapped, 


he should be helped to decide his own fate. 
In other words, he should be helped to help 
himself and feel that he is the master of 
his destiny. 

In this connection it may be mentioned 
that the interdependence of case work 
service and community resources is such 
that unless all are of high quality the. service 
wil itself be handicapped. If a particular 
community lacks _in facilities for various 
kinds of services to the crippled and their 
families, the case worker in a Family Welfare 
Agency or in a Hospital Social Service 
Department is prevented from helping the 
client adequately. In a particular region, 
there may not be any educational or recrea- 
tional programme for handicapped children. 
The worker may recognise these needs of 
children but will not be able to help a cliild 
in the real sense of the word unless there 
are facilities for school teaching, vocational 
guidance, physiotherapy, occupational the- 
rapy, etc. Communities vary in the com- 
pleteness of their social and health services 
and these do affect the adequacy of the 
service rendered by the case worker. -There- 
fore,' a case worker in any setting, e.g,, 
Hospital, Family Welfare Agency, Child 
Guidance Clinic, Juvenile Court and School, 
has to become indirectly a community buil- 
der. She cannot keep her work strictly 
confined to any setting. She has to interpret 
the needs of the client to the community 
and make efforts to arouse public interest 
in bringing about certain improvements. 
The case worker for children has to .bring 
home to the public through the press, lec- 
tures or by contact with the members of 
various groups that, along with the develop, 
ment of more and more children’s hospitals, 
there is also the need for developing schools 
for crippled children and improving the 
conditions of existing institutions so that 
the handicapped children can be imparted 
education and vocational training and be 
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provided facilities for recreation. At the 
same time the State Department of Educa- 
tion should be moved also to offer special 
facilities for students with minor handicaps 
in schools for normal children. As physical 
adjustment has a tremendous eflFect on psy- 
chosocial adjustment, attempts should be 
made to minimise a physical handicap as 
far as possible by means of physiotherapy, 
occupational therapy and the use of pros- 
thetic appliances. 

In our country there is a dearth of firms 
that manufacture these appliances. More- 
over, people, also feel that an artificial limb 
given to a child is an unnecessary expendi- 
ture as be outgrows the size of the appliance 


when he becomes an adult. They hold that 
an artificial limb should be given when a 
person becomes an adult. People overlook 
the fact that, if a child does not wear a 
prosthetic appliance at an early stage, he 
will find it very hard to use it at a later 
stage. Moreover, as the children of to-day 
are the citizens of tomorrow, no expenditure 
on them is too high. All attempts should 
be directed towards the rehabilitation of 
the crippled, medically, socially and psycho- 
logically. He must be helped to lead as 
normal a life as is possible in spite of his 
limitations and to ‘carve his life out of the 
wood he has*. 



V D IN THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER— A MEDICO-SOCIAL 

STUDY . 

M. N. Rao & H. G. Ganouli 

The problem of venereal disease among industrial 

facilities is necessary among workers for a proper solution of this problem. 

Dr. M. N. Rao and Mr. H. C. Ganguli arc on the staff of the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 


The object of the present survey is pri- 
marily to investigate the social background 
of patients with venereal diseases- coming 
from the industrial population of Calcutta. 
The study covers an investigation into the 
family life of the patient, his living condi- 
tions, his personal habits and his special 
needs as engendered by these conditions, 
and opportunities of satisfying them. The 
medical aspect of the study has been mainly 
confined to the description of his symptoms 
and the treatment he had undergone. An 
attempt has also been made to gauge the 
depth of the patient’s knowledge about vene- 
real diseases and how far he applies that 
knowledge to his activities. 

Method of Investigation . — The question- 
naire method has been adopted, for the 
collection of factual data. An elaborate 
schedule was prepared in which the different 
questions to which answers sought were 
properly arranged. The schedule was pre- 
pared for use in the Power-Samas Sorting 
machine, the use of this greatly minimising 
the computational work. The Public Health 
Department of the Government of West 
Bengal kindly consented to our interviewing 
the patients at a Government Venereal 
Diseases Clinic in Calcutta as subjects of this 
study. After the candidate was examined 
by the medical officer of the CHnic and 
confined to be a genuine case of venereal 
disease, the patient was sent for interview 
with us. The interview took place in a 
small and secluded room set aside by the 


Clinic authorities for this purpose. At the 
outset each candidate was told briefly the 
object of the meeting and was reassured of 
its confidential nature. Names, of course, 
were not asked for. As a result, although 
every candidate was told that the interview 
was purely voluntary, only two decided not 
to participate. The schedule was filled up 
by the interviewer on the basis of the answers 
given by the candidate. As the schedule 
was lengthy, containing 52 independent 
items, each interview lasted for about 20 
minutes. 

Results. — (a) The two groups — Industrial 
and Non-industrial: Five hundred patients 
were interviewed at this clinic. Of these, 
121 were petty businessmen, 74 permanent 
factory, workers, 61 independent workers like 
carpenters etc., 54 bearers, peons, etc., 50 
clerks and office-workers, 24 coolies, 22 un- , 
scheduled factory workers, and 21 transport- 
ment; the rest did nothing in particular. 
Thus the largest number of patients belong 
to the group of petty businessmen (24%). 
Permanent factory workers come only to 
15% of the total. But if the definition of a 
factory worker is not limited only to the 
permanent factory workers in a registered 
perennial factory or mine, it can be said that 
the casual industrial worker, the cooly, the 
transportman, the independent worker and 
the unscheduled faetory worker also fall in 
the category of the industrial worker side 
by side with the permanent factory worker. 
In other words, out of 500 candidates, 202 
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can be regarded as industrial workers (group 
A) while the other 298 as belonging to the 
non-industrial group (group B). The re- 
sults of the analysis of the data collected are 
given below. Findings amongst the industrial 
group (A) are given more prominence, but 
wherever necessary, these have been com- 
pared with findings of the non-industrial 
group (B). 

{b) Personal and Family History: (i) 
General . — All the 500 candidates examined 
are males. 65% amongst them fall within 
the age-group 21-30 years. There are only 
16 patients above 41 years and none below 
16. Aniongst industrial workers (group A), 
about l/3rd (34%) belong to the State of 
West Bengal, 25% to Bihar and 22% to 
East Bengal. The rest come from U. P., 
Orissa, Madras and other States in this order 
of frequency. The majority of the industrial 
workers (79% or 160) are Hindus. There 
are also 39 (19%) Muslims and three Chris- 
tians. This Hindu-Muslim ratio is similar 
to the communal ratio in the Calcutta male 
population — 71.4; 28.5 (1941 Census). 

(iz) Wages . — The industrial workers 
(group A) fall into 3 clear-cut wage-groups, 
the model wage-group being Rs. 11/- to 
Rs. 25/- a week (78% of the workers) with 
a mean of about Rs. 17/8/- per worker per 
week. Twelve per cent of the workers earn 
Rs. 26/- or more per week, the higher 
amongst them earning Rs. 71/- a week, i.e., 
Rs. 300/- a month. About the same number 
of workers (21 or 11%) earn only Rs. 5/- 
to Rs. 10/- per week. (The daily and 
monthly paid workers also were converted 
to weekly wage group for uniformity). 

{in) Marital Status . — Out of the 500 
patients only 275 (55%) are married, 113 
out of 202 (56%) in the industrial group 
and 162 out of 298 (55%) in the non- 
industrial group. Irregular sexual relation 
is thus not a monopoly of the bachelors alone. 


An analysis has been attempted to elicit 
how many of these married men were lead- 
. ing a married life at the time of- exposure. 
The analysis proved very rough indeed, 
specially because of the time interval between 
the day of exposure and the day of interroga- 
tion. The histories were so vague and in- 
definite that hardly 185 (80 from the 113 
industrial group and 105 out of 162 in the 
non-industrial group) case histories from 
among the 275 candidates was of any signi- 
ficance. It is only these 185 that could with 
some definiteness mention or remember whe- 
ther they were living with their wives or not . 
a't the time of exposure and if not, how long 
they were alone. Out of the 80 industrial 
workers, 2 had permanently separated them- 
selves from their wives; 5 were widowers; 
50 were living alone for varying periods; and 
23 were living with their wives at the time of / 
exposure. Out of. 105 definite marriage 
histories in the non-industrial group, 2 were 
permanently separated; 6 were widowers; 
wives of 70 were living away; and 27 were 
living with their wives at the time of expo- 
sure. Thus 26% of the non-industrial 
married group had exposed themselves while 
living with wives as compared with 29% of 
the manied industrial workers. 

It is interesting to note tliat even though 
50 amongst the 185 married candidates out 
of the total group of 500 were living with 
their wives at the time of exposure, their 
home conditions -were not always favourable 
to normal marital relations. From the history 
case sheets of the married, every seventh man 
is seen compelled to live in the same room 
with the wife and children as well as the 
members of the family. 

Thus it can be concluded that more than 
90% of the patients who contract venereal 
disease arc either bachelors or, due to cir- 
cumstances, leading single life. The im- 
portance of home life in a venereal disease 
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wntrol programme is therefore obvious. 
I'liis applies tvith a greater force to, industrial 
housing and control of venereal disease in 
the industrial workers. 

{iv) History of the hifection.—Oi the 
500 cases examined, 23% of them •were 
carr)'ing their infection for a fortnight or 
less and 41% for more than 5 months. In 
group A (the industrial group) 31% had 
their infection less than 2 weeks before while 
40% had it before 5 months or more. The 
infection of the others were somewhere 
between 3 to 18 weeks old before the date 
of interview. 

Ninety per cent (cither in the entire group 
or industrial group separately) of the candi- 
dates examined reported having contracted 
the disease from a woman of some sort. The 
remaining 10% of the candidates reported 
the source to be urinal, lavatory, etc. Their 
authenticity is, however, doubtful. 

A large majority of cases of infection was 
in brothels; 80% of workers and 77% of the 
whole group got the disease from prostitutes 
in registered brothels. Nine per cent of 
the \vorkers and 14% of the group B reported 
contracting the disease at the homes of the 
girls. Obviously these girls carry on their 
trade without proper licence and conse- 
quently without any theoretical facilities of 
periodic medical examinations. There are 
few cases reported of the disease being con- 
tracted from beggar girls (2) and maid 
servants (3). 

The exposure was effected mostly in the 
nights, though cases of morning or afternoon 
exposure are not altogether absent. On 
week-days business is slack; it is particularly 
heavy on Sundays and other festival days 
which are the days on which the majority of 
industrial workers expose themselves. 

An enquiry into the money spent by the 
workers for each exposure has also been 


made. Information was available from 188 
patients in Group A. 

TABLE I 

Showing money spent for each 

EXPOSURE AMONGST 188 INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS; 


Money group 

No. of 
patients 
in each 
group. 

Money group 

No. of 
patients 
in each 
group. 

Nothing 

21 

Rs. 2/- & less 
than Rs. 3. 

58 

4 as. or loss 

0 

Rs. 3/- & loss 
than, Rs.A/- 

21 

5 as. to 8 as. 

3 

Rs. 4/- & less 
than Bb, 5/- 

19 

9 as. to 1C as. 

■Re. 1/- & less 

0 

Rs. 6/' to 
Rs. 10/. 

18 

than Rs. 2. 

36 

More than 
Rs. 10/. 

12 


It will be seen from the above table that 
more than 10% of the workers spent nothing 
for their exposure. Half of them (94) spent 
anytliing between Re. 1/- to Rs. 3/- for 
each exposure. More than one-third of the 
group (70 or 37%) spent Rs. 3/- or more, 
even upto Rs. 10/- each. The average cost 
of each exposure works out to about 
Rs. 3-6-0. 

(v) Prophylaxis . — It is not surprising to 
know that out of these 500 patients inter- 
viewed only one had taken any precaution 
against infection during exposure. ' The 
prophylaxis used was the condom by the 
male. None of them could say whether their 
partners had used any prophylactic measures.: 
The candidates were asked as to any treat- 
ment they had taken after exposure and 
before appearance of first symptom. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the workers never thought 
It necessary to have any treatment of consult 
a doctor before the first symptom appeared. 
Only one cooly had the good sense of . going, 
to a doctor and taking a dose of arsenic in- 
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jection; two others had taken some medicine 
from some unlicensed practiuoner. 

(vi) The First Symptom and After.— 
About 59% of the workers as well as of. the 
whole group had their first symptoms in the 
form of ulcers on the penis. Urethral symp- 
toms like difficulty in urination, appearance 
of pus, etc., were also very predominant, 
affecting as many as 72% of the whole 
group. Of extra-genital symptoms fever was 
the most common affecting as many as 28% 
of the workers. But 60% of the workers had 
no extra-genital symptoms at all. The vast 
majority of these first symptoms appeared 
within a fortnight of the exposure. But 9 
workers had their first symptoms after the 
3rd month of exposure. 

After the appearance of the first symptom 
nearly 35% or at least one-third of the 
workers attended the clinic where this study 
was made. Another 44% (89) consulted 
qualified private practitioners. The rest 
of the workers did not do anything in parti- 
cular in the form of treatment after the 
appearance of the first symptoms or had 
consulted either a friend, a vaid, a homeopath 
etc. In other words, nearly four-fifth of 
the workers consulted some sort of medical 
men (including this clinic) after the appear- 
ance of the first symptoms. 

Those who had treated themselves prior 
to coming to this clinic had gone to the 
medical men of their choice; 61 workers 
(30%) had consulted one doctor each and 
the remaining 28 (14%) more than one. 
Two amongst them consulted as many as 
five doctors successively. An analysis of 
these 89 workers who had come to the clinic 
after once being treated by medical men 
shows that the mildness of the early attack 
together with the lack of much pain gives 
the patient a false security of the cure of the 
disease. Most of the cases that started treat- 


ment immediately after the appearance of. 
the first symptoms discontinued going to the 
doctor within a month. There were some, 
however, who continued for as long as ten 
weeks. When asked for the reason why they 
had stopped their previous treatment, 39. of 
these 89 candidates gave disappearance of 
the.symptoms as the main reason and another 
38 because they found the treatment ineffec- 
tive. Eleven candidates were told by the 
doctors themselves to go to the clinic. In- 
cidentally only three gave up treatment 
mainly because of financial strain. It should 
also be mentioned here that several of the 
candidates stopped treatment on the advice 
of the doctors who considered them cured. 
Obviously these doctors were either not true 
to their profession or did not have facilities 
for making proper serological tests of their 
patients. 

The most frequent answers given to the 
question as to why they have come to this 
particular clinic was because the patient 
had just heard of it or been sent here by a 
friend (73%). Negligible expense was an 
incentive only for 9% of the workers. This 
evidently shows that the money factor is not 
the most important deterrant to the workers 
in Calcutta for consulting qualified doctors 
for venereal diseases. 

Discussion . — Accurate figures for the inci- 
dence of venereal diseases for the general 
population of India are not easily come 
across. The few figures available are, it is 
unfortunate, conflicting. For example; in 
Calcutta alone three research workers give 
three opinions. Krishnan (1935-36) from 
group samples of 300-400 cases each reports 
after serological examination an incidence 
rate of syphilis of 5 to 22% in different oc- 
cupational groups. . Ahmed (1948) reports 
that out of 3,84,572 out-patients treated in 
all municipal dispensaries in Calcutta in the 
year 1945-46 there were 4040..i.e. 1.5% cases 
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of primary and secondary syphilis (and 4,639 
or 1.22% of gonorrhoea). The Imperial 
Serologist to the Government, of India in 
concluding a series of three papers, on the 
Wassennann positive rates of- cases from 
hospitals and venereal clinics of Calcutta, 
one for the years 1939, 1943 and 1944, the 
second with 1945 also and the third with 1947 
added (Greval et al 1944, 1945, 1947) be- 
lieves that ‘syphilis in Calcutta is declining 
and was never really a menace as it has been 
made out to be’. But to test serologically a 
sample of cases suspected to have the infec- 
tion and noting how many of the sus- 
pected actually have that infection is more a 
test of the ability of the doctor in picking out 
the infected cases rather than of the incidence 
of the infection in the population concerned. 
In an earlier publication (Greval & Sen 
1942) an unselected sample of bloods from 
general hospital admissions indicated a rate 
of 5.3% contrai 7 to the earlier findings of 
Iyengar (1919) who gave an incidence figure 
of 22% and that of Lloyd et al (1930) who 
gave an incidence figure of 20%, from other 
centres in India. With so much variation 
in published figures on incidence of serologi- 
cally positive venereal disease in a big city 
like Calcutta, a uniform venereal disease 
rate in industries is hardly to be expected. 
In the U. S. A., for example, there are very 
accurate reports, but these also show a great 
variation in incidence of venereal disease in 
industrial workers in different parts of that 
country. Russell (1940) pves the results 
of blood tests for syphilis in different samples 
of industrial workers. “An industry near 
Chicago has completed over 10,000 blood 
tests and found that 5% of the workers have 
positive tests. A group of industries in Chi- 
cago has completed tests totalling more than 
66,000 with three per cent positive. In 
Cincinatti 5,768 workers in various industries 
were given blood tests and 2.75% were found 
positive.” 


The Syphilis Study Commission of the World 
Health Organization (1949) estimated the 
cost of labour lost in the U. S. A. in the 
year 1940 due to syphilis alone to be more 
than one huridred million dollars. 

These figures from American Industries 
seem to be lower than comparable ones from 
India — which are however very few. 

■ Krishnan (1935-36) reports a serological 
positive rate of 10 to 12 per cent. Murti 
(1949)' tested 500 bloods which were sent 
for tests other than the Kahn and the 
W. R. Fortynine of these 500 gave positive 
reaction, thus giving an incidence percentage 
of 9.8. About 10% of the Indian workers 
can therefore be considered sero-positive. 
From the Public Health point of view half a 
million sources of infection! 

The problem of venereal disease control 
is vast and the solution is proportionately 
complex. More than one has to co-operate 
actively in controlling venereal disease ade- 
quately. Such a control programme must 
basically consist of two lines of action — 
curative and preventive. Curative method 
includes treating the patient and the source 
(case finding). Preventive method includes 
improvement of the living conditions and 
raising the standard of education of the 
working population as a group. A few salient 
points in each of these form an important 
part of the control programme and are 
discussed below. 

In treating the infective cases, apart from 
other factors, the co-operation of the em- 
ployers is necessary. The worker should 
be assured that he would not be discharged 
for contracting the infection if he is getting 
himself properly treated for it. This absence 
of victimisation will remove one of the 
causes of the worker keeping away from the 
factory doctor or in fact from any public 
clinic lest his infection should be known to 
others. 
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Concurrent to treating the patient is 
treating the source. As a necessary corollary 
of treating the source (case finding), for 
example, some steps should be taken towards • 
a stricter control of brothels. E. G. Johnson 
(1942) found that the commercial prostitute 
operating in brothels and elsewhere was 
responsible for the great majority of vene- 
real infection in the U. S. Army. Ninety 
per cent of the infection in the present study 
has been got from the commercial prostitute. 
When brothels close, venereal disease rates 
go down. Supervision and regulation of 
prostitution or total abolition have been 
attempted in different countries with varied 
success. Stricter medical legislation for com- 
pulsory treatment of the source must accom- 
pany any of these social measures. 

Side by side with the restriction of prosti- 
tution, should go attempts towards improve- 
ment in the living conditions of the workers. 
In the present study, 57 out of 80 married 
workers (whose histories could be traced) 
contracted the disease when the wives were 
living away. So long as the worker has to 
live alone and away from his family, the 
raison-d’ etre of the visit to the brothel is 
not removed. For that a decent family life 
under reasonable living cqnditions is a 
primary pre-requisite. Why the workers live 
alone is a problem for the politician and the 
social worker. Usually the cause is a mere 
subsistence level income together with non- 
availability of decent houses at cheap rates. 

The fourth and an equally important pre- 
venting factor is the proper health education. 
Teaching the employees the facts about 
venereal diseases, how they are contracted, 
spread and cured and also about prophylaxis 
is a prime necessity in a public health pro- 
gramme, more so in an illiterate country 
like ours. An attempt was therefore made 
in. this enquiry to assess the present educa- 
tional level of the workers on sex problems. 


In the present group of industrial workers 
as many as 107 or 53% of the total admitted 
having no knowledge whatsoever about vene- 
real diseases. Of the remaining 95, 91 knew 
that it spreads through sexual intercourse 
only and 55 knew that the diseases are com- 
municable to the wife and children. And 
unfortunately only 11 knew the diseases to 
be completely curable, though only 3 realised 
the importance of early treatment. And 
since this group can be regarded as being 
representative of the general ' illiterate in- 
dustrial population of India, the need for 
education and the dissemination of informa; 
tion regarding venereal diseases is evident. 

Summary . — In this study a group of 500 
venereal disease cases, out of wliich 202 were 
industrial workers, were interviewed at a 
local Government clinic for venereal diseases. 
The details of the findings are given. 

About 90% of the workers, both married 
and unmarried, contracted the disease from 
prostitutes. Knowledge about sex and vene- 
real disease amongst the workers is practi- 
cally non-existent and none had used any 
prophylaxis. The need for sex education, 
therefore, is emphasized. 

An education programme by itself does 
not remove the maladjustments in the 
worker’s personal life, of which the con- 
traction of the venereal disease is a symptom. 
Hence the importance of Industrial Housing 
is also stressed. 

The two other important, aspects of a 
venereal disease control programme of the 
source or the prostitute, and liberalising the 
treatment facilities of the worker are out- . 
lined. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 

TENTH CONVOCATION— DECEMBER 3, 1950 
Report of the Director 


On this occasion of the Tenth Convoca- 
tion of the Institute, I have great pleasure 
in submitting my report on the activities 
during the year under review. Exactly twelve 
months have elapsed since my last report was 
presented and the Institute has progressed 
in various directions with a slow but steady 
pace. We are now engaged in consolidating 
the different sections to increase their effi- 
ciency and usefulness. 

Anticipating the need for qualified workers 
in Public Welfare, we organised a new 
Division of Specialisation in this field in 
January this year under the guidance of 
Dr. B. H. Metha of the Faculty. Though 
the Governments, both at the Centre and 
in the States, are interested in having depart- 
ments of Pubic Welfare Administration, they 
have not been able to do so owing to finan- 
cial stringency. We, therefore, took a 
cautious step in this direction by allowing 
specialisation in Public Welfare Administra- 
tion with particular emphasis on Labour 
Welfare or Child Welfare. With the 
' appointment of Mr. N. F. Kaikobad, B. A., 
Dip. S. S. A., M. S. W. (Pittsburgh) as a 
full-time member of the Faculty in January, 
this Division has the advantage of having 
the services of a young specialist in Social 
Group Work and Community Organisation. 

A graduate of the Bombay University, 
Mr. Kaikobad was a student of the Institute 
in the years l942-’44 and took the Diploma 
in Social Service Administration. Between 
1944 and 1946 he worked as a Superinten- 
dent of Social Work with the Zoroastrian 
Welfare Association. Mr. Kaikobad went to 
the United States in 1946 for advanced 
training in social work techniques. He 


studied at the Institute of Applied Social 
Sciences, University of Pittsburgh in the 
U. S. A. till 1948 and specialised in Social 
Group Work. In 1949, he joined the Institute 
as a part-time lecturer and was appointed a 
full time member of the Faculty on Tanuarv 
1, 1950. 

Since the subject of Public Welfare is new, 
arrangements had to be made for adequate 
field work experience which forms an, im- 
portant part of training. With this object 
in view. Dr. Mehta has been busy with 
socio-economic survey of the Worli area 
as a preliminary step towards organising 
a Community Centre in this locality to pro- 
vide field work facilities. Our plan envisages 
a systematic co-ordination of existing welfare 
agencies in Worli, and the students have 
been doing intensive spade work in that 
area. Realising the importance of this 
undertaking, we transferred Mrs. Indira 
Renu, till last year Psychiatric Social Worker 
in the Child Guidance Clinic, to this Centre 
as Community Organiser to assist Dri Metha 
in his programme of work. As social welfare 
activities of the St. Georges Hospital were 
discontinued for lack of finances. Miss D. M. 
Taraporevala of the Field Work Section, 
who was supervising this work, is also help- 
ing in the Worli Community Welfare project. 
We feel sure that this experiment will yield 
fruitful results in the near future and will 
perhaps serve as an incentive to other similar 
developments in the sphere of Public Welfare 
in other parts of the country. 

Dr. M. V. Moorthy’s report on the Squat- 
ters’ Survey undertaken on behalf of the 
Bombay Municipality in May 1949, has . now 
been published by them. I am glad to state 
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that this year we undertook another social 
research project, a shopping survey of selected 
areas in Greater Bombay, on behalf of the 
Bombay Municipality. Dr. A. M. Lorenzo, 
under whose supervision the survey was 
conducted, has submitted his report on his 
findings to the sponsoring agency. It is hoped 
that the report will prove helpful in the 
implementation of the Master Plan of 
Greater Bombay. The inquiry into the social 
and economic aspects of drinking in urban 
Bombay which was undertaken in December 
1948, is nearing completion and Dr. Lorenzo 
is expected to submit his report on this 
survey in the near future. 

Although it was announced in my last 
report that the training programme in 
Applied Anthropology and Tribal Welfare 
would be inaugurated in July 1950, I regret 
to say, it. had to be abandoned owing to the 
inability of. Dr. D. N. Majumdar of the 
Lucknow University to join the Institute. 

However, we are fortunate in securing the 
services of Dr. P. H. Prabhu, B. A. (Hons.), 
LL. B., as Reader in Applied Psychology and 
Social Research. Dr. Prabhu was formerly 
in the Bombay Educational Service as 
Lecturer and for some time officiating 
University Lecturer in Sociology, Bombay 
University. In 1948, the Bombay Govern- 
ment awarded him Government Overseas 
Scholarship and sent him for further studies 
in modem methods of teaching and research 
in Psychology. Dr. Prabhu toured the 
U. S. A. and the Continent for two years and 
made an observation study of latest develop- 
ments in the methodology of sociological 
and psychological researches in American 
and Continental Universities. While in the 
U. S.A. he was appointed visiting scholar in 
the Psychology Departments of Columbia 
and Pennsylvania Universities and an Hono- 
rary Fellow of the Minnesota and Ohio State 
Universities. Dr. Prabhu is the author of 


“Hindu Social Institutions — Their Psycholo- 
gical Implications” and has also published 
ten papers and monographs on allied sub- 
jects. The appointment of Dr. Prabhu, we 
feel confident, will strengthen the Industrial 
Relations Division as well as the Bureau of 
Research and Publications. It is our ambi- 
tion to build up gradually the Bureau of 
Social Research and undertake more and 
more research studies pertaining to our social 
problems. 

It was reported last year that we were 
negotiating, in co-operation with the U. N. 
and the Government of India, for securing 
the services of a technical expert from the 
U. S. to organise a training progranune in 
Criminology and Correctional Administra- 
tion. We now learn that the well-known 
Criminologist Dr, Walter C. Reckless of the 
Ohio State University will arrive in India in 
October 1951 when we hope to start this 
new Division. 

Speaking about the Faculty, I am proud 
to mention that though they are small in 
number, they have been connected in one 
capacity or another with the work of as 
many as the following ten Universities; 
Allahabad, Andhra, Baroda, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Delhi, Gauhati, Mysore, Patna and 
Poona, which is an excellent testimony to 
their academic attainments and professional 
standards. Members of the staff are also 
deputed to participate in conferences dealing 
with different aspects of social work. By 
the end of this , year, the Institute would 
have taken part in at least six National and 
Provincial Conferences: (1) The All India 
Penological Conference, Lucknow, (2) Con- 
ference of Experts on Physically Handicapped 
Children, Jamshedpur, (3) Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work, Jamshedpur, (4) 
Bombay Province Physical Education Con- 
ference, Ahmedabad, (5) All India Moral 
and Social Hygiene Conference, Delhi and 
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(6) The All India Medical Conference, 
Sholapur. 

In the All India Medical Conference, a 
section has been assigned this year for the 
theme of hospital social service, and Dr. Miss 
G. R. Banerjee will be deputed to read a 
paper on this subject. She read an instruc- 
tive paper on “Social Worker in the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Canipaign” at the Sixth Tuber- 
culosis Workers’ Conference, held in Calcutta 
in December 1948, as a result of which the 
Governments of India and Bombay have 
now decided to depute candidates to the 
Institute for specialising in social work in 
Tuberculosis setting. We have no doubt 
that the ensuing Medical Conference will 
acliieve greater results in this direction. In 
this connection, I may mention that hospital 
social service is gradually developing in 
Bombay and recently new posts of Hospital 
Social Worker were created in two major 
hospitals in the city. All the students who 
underwent training in this special branch 
last year have now been well employed. We 
hope we shall be able to help in the organi- 
sation of social service departments in leading 
hospitals in India by sending out a larger 
number of well qualified hospital social 
workers in the years to come. Thus we are 
striving to bring about greater understanding 
in the medical profession of the importance 
of social and emotional factors influencing 
an illness situation and also of the need of a 
joint socio-medical diagnosis in the treat- 
ment of human ailments. 

Apart from participating in such con- 
ferences, the Faeulty also make their expert 
services available in an advisory capacity to 
various social service agencies and govern- 
mental as well as non-govemmental com- 
mittees. The Division of Industrial Relations 
and Personnel Management, 'with Dr. M. V. 
Moorthy in charge, has been reinforced 
with the addition of Dr, Prabhu and the 


Institute is now in a position to offer consult- 
ant service to industrial organisations in 
matters of research and labour-manage- 
ment relations. I may also mention that 
Drs. Prabhu and Mrs. Kamala Bhoota of 
the Faculty are members of the Local 
Advisory Committee for the Study of Group 
Tensions, undertaken by the Government 
of India with Dr. Gardner Murphy of City 
College, New York, as UNESCO consultant. 
At the request of Dr. Murphy, Dr. Prabhu 
prepared a manual of instructions for die 
benefit of interviewers engaged in this 
research work. 

A new development which I am parti- 
cularly pleased to report is the organisation 
of a Family Welfare Agency in Bombay this 
year. It was some months ago that a few 
enthusiastic professional social workers of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work met 
to discuss a scheme of starting a Family Wel- 
fare Agency in Bombay, drawn up by Dr. 
Banerjee, It was felt that in a big city like 
ours, where family problems are acute and 
complicated due to various reasons, social' 
scientists should tackle the problem of family 
living, considering family life as the corner- 
stone of a good society. A Committee was 
set up to take the necessary steps in this 
direction. Witli the financial help of the 
N. M, Waidia Charities, the American 
Woman’s Club and a munificent donation of 
Rs. 3,000/-, sanctioned by the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Trust, the Agency was brought into 
being on the 1st May 1950, and Miss Usha 
Rani Kanal, a graduate of the Institute, was 
appointed Family Case Worker. Lady 
Jehangir and Dr. K. S. Mhaskar of the 
Bombay Mothers’ and Children’s Welfare 
Sotiety, kindly agreed to allow the Agency 
to have its office at their Society’s pre- 
mises at Delisle Road, Bombay. In addition 
to being an Honorary Hospital Supervisor 
of three Government Hospitals and one 
private hospital r.in the city. Dr. Miss 
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Banerjee serves as technical adviser to the 
Family Welfare Agency, the only pioneer 
organisation counselling the public on family 
matters. It is common knowledge that a 
number of problems concerning family life, 
if tackled at the proper time and in the 
right way, naturally obviate their offshoots 
such as juvenile delinquency, alcoholism and 
prostitution. This Centre, we hope, will 
become a valuable field work agency for our 
students specialising in Family and Child 
Welfare, thus affording facilities for practical 
training in this field on scientific lines. 

A notable event of the year was the visit of 
the Chief Minister, Shri B. G. Kher to the 
Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital for Children where 
■we have been conducting a special school 
for bedridden children since February 1949 
under the supervision of Dr. Mrs. Bhoota. 
The Chief Minister, on his second visit to the 
Hospital on the 24th March 1950, was satis- 
fied with the progress made under this novel 
scheme and was impressed by the spirit of 
joy and cheerfulness which prevailed among 
the children. Another notable event was 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit on Monday, 
the 6th November 1950, to this Hospital and 
to the School. It will interest you to know 
that those children who were better in health 
put up a short variety entertainment pro- 
gramme before the distinguished gathering 
' present on the occasion. When I invited the 
Prime Minister to visit the School, he 
not only readily agreed to do so but also 
gave me a cheque for Rs. 250/- to buy toys 
and playthings for the bedridden children. 
Careful selection of these gifts from the 
Prime Minister was made, and they were 
distributed to the children before his visit. I 
.am pleased to mention that Mr. P. B. Godrej, 
Managing Director of Messrs. Godrej & 
Boyce Manufacturing Co. Ltd., kindly 
donated a steel cupboard to the School, for 
which we are thankful to him. Let me ex- 
press our warmest thanks to the Prime 


Minister for his kind donation and for his 
kindly visit to the ailing children who were 
much enlivened by his visit. We also owe 
our debt to you, Rajkumariji, for your visit, 
to the Hospital yesterday which was a 
source of joy and encouragement to the 
ailing children. 

While dealing with our work among 
children, I should like to refer to the Child 
Guidance Clinic of the Institute. Some time 
ago, it was keenly felt that the Clinic, which 
we maintain as a social service agency for 
the public and a laboratory for students 
to study and practise case work techniques, 
should be reorganised with a view to establi- 
shing modern standards and enhancing its 
usefulness. Accordingly, Dr. Miss Banerjee 
took over charge of the Clinic in July this 
year with Dr. Mrs. Bhoota as the Psy- 
chologist and Dr. J. C. Marfatia as the Psy- 
chiatrist. Since its reorganisation, it is 
gratifying to report that the Clinic is show- 
ing better results with a marked increase 
in its case load and we are hopeful that the 
clinic will render much better service to 
children with behaviour disorders and give 
valuable guidance to their parents. This Psy- 
■ chiatric Social Work of the Clinic is now 
being carried on by our students as part of 
their practical training in case work. 

As it was done last year, this year tod, we 
arranged a course of lectures, entitled 
Medical Information for our new students, 
with the co-operation of specialists in the 
fields of Children’s ailments, eye and its 
diseases, ear, nose and throat, elements of 
Anatomy and Physiology, Leprosy, V. D., 
T. B. and Cancer. I wish to convey our 
deep sense of gratitude to the following 
doctors who participated in this programme: 
R. N. Cooper, S. N. Cooper, Arthur DeSa, 
Mrs. B. M. Dubash, N. Figueredo, Socrates 
Noronha, Bhasker Patel and J. G. Paymaster. 
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Dr. M. N. Rao of the All India Institute 
of Hygiene and Public Healthj Calcutta, 
also gave a course of lectures on Industrial 
Hygiene to our students specialising in In- 
dustrial Relations and Personnel Manage- 
ment. In addition, Mr. B. D. Ghirputkar, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Ford Motor Co. 
(India) Ltd., Bombay, one of our honorary 
visiting lecturers, gave a course of lectures 
on Industrial Relations and Labour Legisla- 
tion to the same class. Miss M. J. Kutar, 
one of our alumni, who underwent special 
training in the U. K. and the U. S. A. in 
1949 and who is now on the staff of the 
School for Training of Children in Need of 
Special Care, gave two lectures to our 
students on '"The Mentally Deficient Child^*. 

Apart from these honorary visiting 
lecturers, we are often privileged to hear 
distinguished scholars visiting the Institute. 
In September, Dr. Gardner Murphy, whom 
I have mentioned earlier in this report, was 
amongst us and addressed the Faculty and 
the students on the Problem of Social In- 
tegration, Among other lecture programmes 
was a course of four lectures on The Family 
by Dr. Mrs. Winifred Bryce of the Indore 
Christian College. We also had the pri- 
vilege of hearing Dr. Miss F. P. Kittrell of 
the Howard University, U. S. A., now Visit- 
ing Professor in the Home Economics 
Department of the Baroda University. She 
is the first to be selected as Visiting Professor 
to India under the Fullbright Scheme. Dr. 
Kittrell is a Negro lady coming from a 
Negro University which is now rapidly be- 
coming cosmopolitan. We were pleased to 
have in our midst Mr. W. Harris, who was 
until recently Head of the Education Depart- 
ment of the U. N. Mr. Svend Pederson and 
Mr. Sven Grabe, of the I. L. O. addressed 
our students, specialising in Labour, who 
were also privileged to hear Mr. F. S. Chothia 
on the subject of Vocational Guidance. Shri 


J. G. Kumarappa, President of the All- 
India Village Industries Association, delivered 
a series of four stimulating lectures on 
Gandhian Economy. All these lectures were 
much enjoyed by our students. 

Among other noted persons who visited 
the Institute in the course of the year 
may be mentioned Shri Lai Ranjit Singh 
Bariha, Minister for Rural and Tribal 
Welfare, Government of Orissa, Shri 
Jwaleshwar Prasad, Central Labour Com- 
missioner, Government of India, Col. S. L; 
Bhatia, then Surgeon General with the 
Madras Government and Mr. Roger F. 
Evans of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
U. S. A. 

This year we also arranged at the Institute 
shows of some interesting films relating to 
social work, with the cooperation of the 
British Information Services, Bombay, for 
which our thanks are due to the authorities 
of the British Information Services. 

The Bureau of Research and Publications 
brought out a Special Number of the Indian 
Journal of Social Work giving the proceed- 
ings of the Third Session of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work held in Delhi in 
December last. A pamphlet prepared by 
Dr. Banerjee for Doctors outlining the nature 
and functions of Hospital Social Service 
Department, is in the Press and will be out 
shortly. 

It was mentioned in my last year’s Report 
that the 1947-49 class donated the Guinea 
Pig Trophy to the Institute, to be awarded 
annually to the best student debater. The 
first debate for the award of the Trophy 
was held on the 6th October 1950, and I 
am happy to announce that Mr. S. G. 
Tungare of the Preprofessional Glass was 
judged to be the best debater of the year. The 
Trophy will be presented to him this evening. 
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With reference to admissions to the Insti- 
tute, I am glad to report that we continue 
to draw a large number of students from 
different parts of India as well as neighbour- 
ing countries. This year we considered 133 
applicants of whom only 31 were admitted. 
The state-wise distribution of applications 
received and admissions made is given 
below: — 


States 


Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Ceylon 

Delhi 

Hyderabad 

Kashmir 

Madhya Bharat 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Saurashtra 

Travancore & Cochin 
Uttar Pradesh 
Vindhya Pradesh 
Other Areas 


Applications Admissions 
Received made 


3 

3 
6 

24 

Nil 

2 

6 

Nil 

1 

4 
20 

4 

3 

12 

3 

6 

17 

15 

1 

Nil 


Total 133 


Nil 


11 

Nil 

33 

2 

Nil 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

31 


At present we have 16 scholars either 
deputed by different State Governments or 
financed by private agencies for training at 
the Institute, shown as under; 


Class 

Professional 

Basic 

Specialisation 

Total: 


Men 

5 
3 

6 

14 


Women 

1 

Nil 

1 


Out of the total 84 students on the roll 
this term, 26 members of the Senior class will 
be awarded the Diploma in Social Service 
Administration this evening, of whom 11 
have specialised in Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Management, 2 in Family and 
Child Welfare and 13 in Public Welfare 
Administration. As there is a great need for 


a trained and qualified band of workers in 
different spheres of social ' work, we hope 
that those who graduate today will not find 
it difficult to secure suitable placements. It 
is hardly necessary for me to mention that 
the Institute continues to do its best to re- 
commend its alumni for responsible positions 
whenever requests are made, and also to 
direct students to suitable jobs wherever 
available. In this coimection, I may men- 
tion that most of the students who graduated 
in December last, have been well placed and 
three of them have gone abroad for advanced 
study. Miss R. Thangavelu of the last batch 
participated in the enquiry into the travel 
conditions of Deck Passengers conducted 
by the Deck Passengers’ Committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of India. 

Some years ago, a suggestion was made 
that a Fund should be formed known as 
^Alumni Loan Fund. But unfortunately this 
did not materialise till now for want of 
initiative and effort. It was only a few. 
weeks ago that our students expressed a 
desire to organise a variety entertainment 
programme in aid of the Assam Earthquake 
Relief Fund and the Student Aid Fund. 
Accordingly, preparations were made and 
I am glad to state that this programme was 
staged on the 6th November 1950 at 
St. Xavier’s College Hall in the presence of 
a large gathering. Out of the total net 
collection of Rs. 3,036 a sum of 
Rs. 1,518 was donated towards the Prime 
Minister’s Relief Fund, earmarked for the 
Assam Earthquake ReliefFund, the balance 
being utilised towards the Student Aid Fund. 
This is the first time that our students went 
to the public for financial help for two worthy 
causes and they deserve our warmest con- 
gratulations on their achievement. Our 
thanks are due to all those who contributed 
generously towards the two Funds and 
helped to make the function a success. 
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It is with a deep sense of sorrow that I 
mention here the death of Miss P. F. Gin- 
walla, an alumnus of the Institute, who 
passed away after a prolonged illness patiently 
borne. We convey our heartfelt condolences 
to the bereaved family. 

Referring to our alumni, I am glad to 
report that Mr. B. Ghatterjee represented 
the Indian Conference of Social Work at 
the International Conference of Social work,' 
held in Paris in July last. It is gratifying 
to mention that five of our alumni were 
awarded the U. N. Social Welfare Fellow- 
ships this year, which brings the total number 
of the alumni, who have gone abroad for 
advanced study on Scholarships and on 
U. N. Observation Fellowships in different 
fields of social work, to thirty-four. 

As it was reported last year, plans for 
buildings for the Institute were duly com- 
pleted and work was to start at Worli, 
Avhen it was felt that our permanent habita- 
tion should be in a semi-urban area where 
more adequate land could be acquired to 
meet our growing demands and changing 
needs. Accordingly, a proposal was put up 
for building structures on a small colony 
basis, thus affording healthy, natural and 
open air life, promoting personal contact 
and developing community life between our 
students and staff. This programme was 
discussed in detail and was finally approved. 
Difficulties, however, were experienced in 
selecting a suitable site and it was only after 
persistent efforts for locating an appropriate 
area that we succeeded in finding one near 
Ghembur. I am now glad to report that the 
site has been finally approved by the Govern- 
ing Board and the Trustees and the W'ork of 
preparing suitable building plans and other 
formalities will be gone through to expedite 
. the building programme to make up for the 
loss of six months or so on account of the 
change in our policy. 


As professional schools of social work arc 
being established, the question of standardisa- 
tion of courses and uniformity in training 
programme has been receiving serious con- 
sideration. In September, the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India convened 
a meeting of the Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee to discuss this matter and other related 
issues such as duration of courses, subject 
contents, recognition of degrees and diplomas 
for employment. The Social Welfare 
Advisory Board also met to consider the 
recommendations of the Committee, and the 
Director of this Institute was asked to submit 
a report to the Government of India on this 
subject. In the light of this development, 
the Governing Board of the Institute has 
now decided to reduce the present two and 
a half year course to a two year course in 
order to be in line ■with other schools of 
social work in the country. But the question 
of providing a third year course in our 
Institute for the training of candidates for 
teaching posts in schools of social'" work as 
well as of specialists to fill more responsible 
positions in different fields of social work, 
is under 'consideration. 

This year, there have been two changes 
on the Governing Board of the Institute. 
Mr. D. R. D. Tata is now the second re- 
presentative of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust. 
The Government of India’s nominee on the 
Board is at present Mr. Ashfaque Husain, 
Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Education, in 
place of Dr. R. M. Haider, Asstt. Educa- 
tional Adviser, Minister of Education. While 
w’e arc happy to welcome these new 
members, we wish to record our warm sense 
of appreciation of the keen interest which 
Dr. Haider took in our work during his 
term of advisory service to the Institute. 

Let me take this opportunity to thank all 
those individuals, institutions and Govern- 
ments who have extended their valued 
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assistance and helped us to carry on our 
increasing burden with success. ■ And now 
before ! close this Report, I wish to thank 
the Trustees, the- Chairman , as well as the 
Members of the Governing Board for their 
constant encouragement and counsel; also 
the. Faculty and the Staff for their kind co- 


operation in my ever-growing duties as 
Director. Under the bencficicnt influence 
of all the well-wishers of the Institute, I have 
no doubt we shall ever be of service to the 
country by sending out batches of well 
trained social workers to help the needy and 
the maladjusted to help themselves. 


TENTH CONVOCATION 


Welcome Speech by 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Dr. Kumarappa, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I would like at the outset to say on behalf 
of the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 
that it is a matter of gratification to us that 
the Institute of Social Sciences is showing 
.such steady progress from year to year. A 
report of the kind which the Director has 
read to us enables us to make only a quanti- 
tative measurement of the progress achieved 
by the ■Tnstitute; but from such personal 
knowledge as I have, I believe that the 
Institute has made good progress also in 
other directions. I remember visiting the 
Institute four years ago before I left Bombay 
for Delhi and recently, since my return to 
Bombay, I have had an opportunity of seeing 
the Institute at work again and I noticed 
a perceptible difference. It is beginning to 
show a life and spirit of its own and this, 
in the case of an educational institution, is 
a factor of great importance. 

I believe the Institute is fulfilling a real 
need in the country. The problems with 
which it deals had not perhaps assumed their 
present importance and magnitude when 
it was founded fifteen years ago. It is a 
tribute to the pioneering tradition of the 
House of Tata that they recognised the need 
for an institution of this kind long before 
others. The pioneering work done by the 
House of Tata in the field of basic industries 


Dr. John Matthai 

is now universally acknowledged, but its 
pioneering service in other fields which are 
ancillary to the establishment of basic in- 
dustries, has yet to find the recognition it 
deserves. The Institute of Science at Banga- 
lore, for instance, was founded nearly forty 
years ago at a time when conditions were 
hardly propitious. It has since passed 
through many vicissitudes, but it has now 
stabilised itself and has been in many 
respects an inspiration and focussing 
point for the growing structure of 
scientific research in the country. The 
founding of the Institute of Social Sciences 
belongs to the same category of pioneer 
undertakings, and already, following its ex- 
ample, other schools of the same kind are 
springing up in different parts of the country. 

The purpose of the Institute is to provide 
scientific training for social workers. The 
need for social service arises from the fact 
that in economics, politics and public 
administration, organization on a large scale 
has been found increasingly necessary during 
the past hundred years. A well-disciplined 
organization is a great help in the accomplish- 
ment of many objects which arc vital to a 
modern community. Particularly . in a 
country like India which is passing through 
a period of transition from a rural stage of 
development, organization on a large scale 
in various fields of national activity is essen- 
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tial if the country is to progress in the manner 
we all desire. 

It is, however, not generally realised that 
in this process of organization, a ’ stage is . 
often reached when a conflict arises between 
the need for organization and the need for 
providing freedom of expression for the 
personality of the individual human being. 
The fact that a human being has a persona- 
lity, with will and with thoughts and emo- 
tions of his own, makes the problem of hand- 
ling him very different from handling the 
component units of a machine. Experience 
has shown that wherever human activities 
are organized on a large scale, it is necessary 
that there should be room for the human 
touch in the sense of personal relationship 
among the elements which make up 'the 
organization. It is here that social service 
assumes importance. 

A great deal of valuable work in the 
field of social service has been done in India 
during the past fifty years, but much of it 
has assumed the character of unfocussed and 
ill-informed philanthropy. The object of the 
Institute of Social Sciences is to provide a 
scientific basis for social service which will 
give it better direction and render it more 
effective. Such scientific basis implies know- 
ledge on the one hand of the environment in 
which the individual works and, on the 
other hand, of the psychology of the indivi- 


dual himself, that is, of the manner in which 
he behaves in a given set of circumstances 
and reacts to a given situation. .The study 
of psychology has made great progress in 
recent years. It is this which, in the main, 
has made it possible to invest social service 
with a real scientific character. Scientific 
training in social service will prevent a great 
deal of the waste of energy and good-will 
which marks much of the work now being 
done in this field. We are, in India, at the 
beginning of our problems and the fact that 
a start has already been made in imparting 
scientific training to social workers will be of 
immense assistance in the coming years. 

I ani glad we have with us today Raj- 
kumari Amrit Kaur who, as Minister of 
Health in the Union Government, is directly 
concerned with many of the problems which 
the Institute is engaged in studying. We 
shall appreciate her counsel and advice on 
these problems. She is here not merely as a 
Minister but as one who has spent many 
years in active social service in which, for 
some time, she had the great privilege of 
working in contact with and under the in- 
spiration of Mahatma Gandhi. We welcome 
her also as an outstanding leader of the 
women’s movement in this country because 
this is a field of work in which women must 
necessarily play a larger ■ and more decisive 
part. I have much pleasure in asking Raj- 
kumari Amrit Kaur to speak to us. 


TENTH COm^OCATION 
Address By Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 


Dr. Matthai, Dr. Kumarappa, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

I am indeed grateful for the opportunity 
afforded to me of visiting after a lapse of 
some years this pioneer Institution and of 
joining with you in your annual rejoicing. 
The Tata family has been one of those 


families who have made themselves known 
all over India, indeed all over the world, for 
their contribution not only in the field of 
industry but also in the wider field of 
humanitarian endeavour. Among the many 
institutions for human welfare that have 
been founded by them the Tata Institute of 
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Social Sciences must take a very high place. 
It was apparent to all that India needed 
social service but it was indeed a clear vision 
that foresaw the need for organising social 
work in a scientific manner. 

In a country where there had been an 
awakening after an age-long sleep, it was 
perhaps only natural that social reformers 
should spring up and inspire others /to work 
for that reform which a cramped and 
custom-ridden society had to undergo if 
the country were to progress. Philanthropy 
came into the picture as it always does and 
many voluntary societies undertook work 
with incomparable zeal and devotion. But 
as so often happens with voluntary endea- 
vour, espepially when it is pioneer, work is 
often organised in a haphazard and un- 
scientific manner and this has happened and 
continues to happen even today in our 
country. 

India, as I have often said ‘before, is a 
dry and thirsty land panting for the cooling 
and refreshing waters of devoted service. 
For this service we need qualified personnel. 
As in all progress in every sphere in the past 
few centuries it has been the West that has 
pioneered, so also it is they who have stressed 
the necessity for the introduction .of high 
standards of training for social workers. In- 
deed, in a scientific age, social service has 
been recognised as a science. Applied 
Sociology, Psychiatry, Applied Economics, 
Applied Psychology, Case Work, Group 
Work, Public Welfare Administration, 
Criminology, Correctional Administration are 
terms familiar to all students of social science. 
Study and practical research in these subjects 
have developed in an amazing manner and 
are daily adding to the knowledge of techni- 
ques and specialisation which help to create 
new fields of human learning. It is a re- 
cognised fact that in no field of work can 
there be progress without due attention being 


paid to the human entity. It is obvious, there- 
fore, .that in a country which is preeminently 
in need of social service, every endeavour 
must be made to create the personnel that 
will fulfil that need. Wc must accept the 
scientific approach which is at all times the 
practical and creative approach and which 
will enable us to serve in a special manner 
our special needs. It is for this reason that 
all lovers of Indian well-being must rejoice 
that we have an Institution of high standing 
in this great city of ours and that both 
Baroda and Delhi Universities have recently 
sponsored similar institutions within their 
jurisdiction. 

We have had the good fortune to have 
produced during the last century social re- 
formers of a high order and there have been 
and still are in our country many men and 
women, both known and unknown, who 
have sacrificed their all in the cause of social 
service. But ours is an immense task and 
workers are few. There is therefore at' all 
times a need to coordinate all our resources 
both financial and administrative as also of 
leadership, so that none may be wasted. 
It is immensely important for us to raise 
the social and economic status of the social 
'workers. This is particularly necessary in 
the difficult situation in which we today 
find ourselves. Time was when volunteer 
effort was forthcoming without much diffi- 
culty. Volunteers were drawn from the ranks 
of the well-to-do educated classes. But 
now those who were well-to-do are no longer 
affluent enough to provide for themselves 
the necessary resources. Again, those , who 
are willing to serve often do not know how 
or where to find an outlet for the satisfaction 
of their urge. Time and again too the 
capacity to serve adequately is absent because 
of the lack of training. Governments too ^ 
are, owing to financial stringency, in the 
unhappy position of being unable to absorb 
all the material at their disposal. 
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Nevertheless difficulties are there to be 
surmounted. If we acknowledge the need 
for social workers, we acknowledge also the 
need for training them. The workers trained 
in this and similar institutions are, it must be 
remembered, persons of post-graduate quali- 
fications. They have had a specialised train- 
ing. They are builders of society, men and 
women who are well equipped to weave 
a new pattern of society. As such they are 
not one whit less important than the teacher, 
the doctor, the nurse, the administrator or 
those who go into the Police or the Armed 
Forces. Their field of work, though specia- 
lised, is extremely varied. They work in 
labour areas, they work for family and child 
welfare, in schools, in hospitals, in camps, in 
fact they arc there to lend a helping hand 
in times of distress and to show people how 
to live in normal times. They fulfil a definite 
need even in the most socially advanced 
countries in the world and, as such they 
should be given the economic security and 
status that is their due. I have seen for 
myself during the three years that I have 
had the privilege of serving the country in 
the cause of health what a very important 
part the social worker can . play in the 
hospital, in the sanatorium, in colonies and 
in health propaganda in the villages. Their 
help is invaluable both on the preventive 
and curative side. And I know that this 
will apply equally in the cause of education, 
of labour welfare, of maintaining discipline 
and high standards of public and private 
morality if we have the right type of workers 
available. I feel, therefore, that there is a 
need for a change of outlook on the part of 
the State towards the social workers. Social 
.work must be a recognised profession and 
the welfare and employment of social workers 
should become increasingly a national res- 
ponsibility. Facilities should be forthcoming 
in independent India for the growth of 
this vital profession. Those who are trained 


should be registered and I believe that an 
army of good social workers will stand the 
country in good stead at all times and be 
the finest wgapon of defence against all 
outside attack as well as internal disorder. 
The Ministries of Labour, Education and 
Health are preeminently Ministries of Social 
Service. There should be ample room with- 
in their aegis for the development of social 
service through persons trained in the social 
sciences. The governing bodies of social 
service agencies should also offer the fullest 
cooperation and freedom' for action to 
trained social workers. Indeed they must 
employ them in order to place their work on 
an orderly basis. I often feel that the money 
at the disposal of voluntary social service 
agencies would be far better spent on work 
in however small an area than on Con- 
ferences and Committees and office work. 
Most of us know what should be done. To 
find personnel to do it is the problem — a 
problem which must be tackled forthwith. 

Fifteen years is but a brief moment in 
the life of a country and yet in these few 
years this Institute has sent out nine batches 
of graduates, many of whom are now hold- 
ing responsible posts in their specialised 
fields. The batch that is going out into 
service this year will add a few more drops 
to the stream that will, I sincerely hope, 
continue to flow unceasingly from here. 
Yours, young friends, will not be an easy 
task. Indeed, owing to circumstances beyond 
our conti'ol, life for us all has not been easy 
ever since' we gained our political indepen- 
dence. Our plans for the expansion of our 
nation-building activities which would un- 
doubtedly have absorbed men and women 
•of your equipment have had to be put almost 
in cold storage, as it were and I can enter 
heart and soul into the frustration caused 
in the minds of our youth who are willing 
to serve and yet are unable to find employ- 
ment. But you and I and all of us have to 
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keep the urge to serve burning brightly with- 
in us and believe that it is a long lane that 
has no turning. In the meantime we must 
turn our hand to whatever task lies nearest 
to us. Political independence means nothing 
if it does not bring to each one of us the 
realisation that we have now to shoulder 
added responsibilities. To make or mar the 
future lies in our hands and particularly in 
the hands of youth. The sands in the hour 
glass are running out for many of us who 
worked for India’s independence. We had 
the priceless privilege of being led by a man 
of outstanding genius and dynamic goodness. 
You are the proud possessors of a rich heri- 
tage to which this great son of India added 
unparalleled lustre. He was the ideal social 
worker. However immersed in political work 
he never forgot the cry of the hungry, the 
sick, the, labourer or the oppressed. Indeed 
the independence he craved for India was 
in order to bring relief to suffering humanity 
and not only the suffering humanity 
of this land of ours but of the world — for 
the world is very sick today. For him the 
constructive programme was life blood of 
the Congress and I would like all of you 
to make that constructive programme of 
Gandhiji, written, I so well remember in 
about six hours on a train journey, your 
charter. He believed and he was right, that 
those who rendered devoted service to the 
rural population in particular v/ere the real 
builders of India, far morfc important from 
the point of view of bringing in the Kingdom 
of God on earth than those who were in 
seats of power or authority. When we cast • 
our eye towards the vast needs of our 
country, the task of the social worker is 
indeed an unexplored area. What can we 
do for educating the masses, not only teach- 
ing them to read and write but the real art 
of liow to live? What can we do to protect 
them from exploitation, from disease, from 
internal feuds, from harmful customs? What 


can we do for the delinquent and the defec- 
tive child or for children- as a whole for are 
' not our children our greatest wealth if pro- 
perly nurtured? What can we do. for the 
beggar, the crippled, the maimed, and the 
blind? what can we do for the -leper or for 
the sufferer from T. B. who cannot return 
to full time work? What can we do to 
rescue the criminal from his crime, the 
drunkard from the evils of intoxication, and 
what solace can we give to those in mental 
distress? What can we do to instil a sense 
of true citizenship in our people? What can 
we do to encourage the spirit of cooperative 
endeavour? What can we do to set and 
demand high standards of integrity in both 
private and public life? All this has got to 
be done and done efficiently. Laws can only 
take us up to a point. It is the realisation 
within us of what is good that alone can 
save. 

You, young friends, have attained specia- 
lised knowledge. I have s'aid that a scientific 
approach to problems is a correct and prac- 
tical approach. Nevertheless no amount of 
scientific knowledge will be of avail to the 
social worker who does not have in him ah 
unbounded love for and faith in humanity. 
Whether you teach people how to live, 
whether you minister to their needs in any 
sphere, you wHl always have to lay yourselves 
out to understand their difficulties, their 
hmuations. Only by putting yourselves in 
their position, only by living with them will 
you be able to give them the right lead and 
draw them to you. India calls and it is in 
village India that social workers must find 
their true calling. On you who have had 
the advantage of a postgraduate training will 
rest the responsibility of training others and 
training them in the practical field. There 
are few graduates but there are countless 
young men and u'omen willing to graduate 
m the school of service if only they can 
receive help and guidance. It is for Insti- 
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tutes like this and those of you who have 
graduated here to draw up courses of train- 
ing for the less highly educated but never- 
theless eager young souls whose energies may 
not be allowed to run waste but must be 
harnessed for the good of humanity. 

I wish this Institute many years of ex- 
panded and increasingly useful activity and 


all the new graduates have my special prayers 
that you may find the richness and beauty of 
life in your labour of lo\-e, that yours may be 
a vocation and not a profession and that you 
may be enabled to carry, the torch of light 
and lovo and hope to the many millions of 
our land who are in darkness and in suffer- 
ing. God bless you. Jai Hind. 


NEW TECHNIQUE TO DETECT STOMACH CANCER. 


A new technique that uses a rubber balloon 
to help detect stomach cancer in its early 
stages has been developed in the United 
States. It is said to be more effective than 
the present detection method in which the 
stomach contents are removed by suction 
and examined. 

The new technique enables doctors to 
collect cells from the stomach before they 
are destroyed by digestive juice or carried 
off into the intestines, according to a report 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. A small deflated rubber balloon 
covered with short pieces of braided silk is 
attached to a tube and swallowed by the 
patient. After the balloon is inflated, diges- 
tive movements cause some of the cells 
lining the stomach to be rubbed off by 
the gentle brushing action of the braided silk. 
Continuous suction through the tube removes 
the accumulation of gastric juices. After the 


balloon is deflated and withdrawn, cells are 
removed by washing the balloon in a saline 
solution. A laboratory, examination then 
determines their type. 

Of 33 patients who were given the balloon 
test, 17 had malignant lesions. Stomach cells 
were collected from these 17 patients by the 
current suction method. In only foiur speci- 
mens were malignant cells present, and these 
were scarce and poorly preserved. 

Cancer of the stomach is a leading type 
of the cancer disease, says Dr, George 
N. Papanicolaou, one of the three New York 
City doctors ^vho developed the new detection 
technique. Noting that the tests were con- 
ducted on a relatively few patients who 
already were suspected of having cancer, he 
warns that the balloon test should be tried on 
many more persons before it can be accepted 
as a completely sure method of detecting 
stomach cancer in its early stages. 


STUDY OF UTILISATION OF OLDER MANPOWER IN U.S. 


The United States faces a future in which 
an increasing proportion of the population 
will be in the older age groups. A funda- 
mental- question which the nation must 
answer, therefore, is: how are the increasing 
numbers of older people to be provided with 
financial support? One answer which is 
currently attracting a great deal of attention 


is to provide these older people with pension, 
both private and public. 

But many of the men and women who 
reach 65 today are not “old” in the tradi- 
tiorial sense of the word; many have skills 
and experience which would allow them to 
make valuable contributions to production 
were they allowed to do so. 
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Utilizing these older persons in productive 
employment would seem to be a more fruitful 
answer to the problem of support than 
pensions and arbitrary retirement. Work that 
older people can do will have to be found, 
work in which they can be both productive 
and self supporting. 

A logical first step in answering the many 
complex problems involved in utilizing large 
numbers of older persons would seem to be 
an investigation of the extent to which older 
persons are being utilized at the present time 
and the ways in which they are employed. 
The study summarized here is such a first 
step. It describes findings in a single city — 
Minneapolis. 

Its Objectives. — ^To what extent do em- 
ployees who are still able .to handle their 
usual jobs at 65 continue in their employ- 
ment with Minneapolis firms beyond that 
age? To what extent do employees who can 
,no longer handle their usual jobs at 65 
ijC^ntinue in' their employment with Min- 
'neapolis firms beyond that age? What 
piethods have been devised by Minneapolis 
firms to utilize the services of older em- 
ployees who can no longer handle their 
usual jobs? 

Method. — ^During March and April, 1950, 
168 Minneapolis firms were contacted, 98 
by interviews with Industrial Relations 
Center staff members, 70 by mailed question- 
naires. Only firms with 50 or more employees 
were chosen for study. The list from which 
the firms were chosen included 85-90% of 
all Minneapolis firms with 100 or more em- 
ployees, but only 50% of firms employing 
less than 100. Because of these sampling 
limitations, caution should be used in apply- 
ing the findings of the study to all of Min- 
neapolis industry. 

The Sample. ^The 168 firms covered by 
the survey employ 56,749 people., About 
twice as many hourly employees as salaried 
10 


employees arc employed in the sample firms. 
In terms of employees, the sample is com- 
posed largely of hourly rated employees in 
manufacturing firms with more than 500 
employees. In terms of firm.s, the sample 
is composed largely of manufacturing firms 
with less than 500 employees. 

Findings’. Pension plans. — 40% of the 
firms have pension plans. Pension plans tend 
to be more prevalent in larger firms. A greater 
proportion of salaried than hourly employees 
is covered. 56% of the pension firms have 
a compulsory retirement policy. Only 3 
non-pension firms have a compulsory retire- 
ment policy. 

Experience with employees reaching 65. — 
17% of the firms have never had any em-‘ 
ployee reach 65. 

An additional 32% of the firms -have 
never had a salaried employee reach 65 
although hourly employees have reached 
65 in the firm. Salaried people are less 
likely to reach 65 in employment than hourly 
rated. 

Utilization of employees who reach 65 and 
are still able to handle their usual job . — 
Hourly employees are more likely to be 
kept on past 65 than salaried employees. ^4 
of the firms keep on most or all hourly em- 
ployees. % of the firms keep on most or 
all salaried employees. Both hourly and 
salaried employees are least likely to be kept 
on after 65 in pension firms , and in larger 
firms. 93% of the non-pension firms keep 
on all or most hourly employees; 87% keep 
on all or most salaried. 33% of the pension 
firms keep on all or most hourly enfiployees; 
26% keep on all or most salaried. 46% of 
the firms 500 and over keep on all or most 
of the salaried. 73% of the firms under 500 
keep on all or most hourly: 55% keep on 
all or most salaried. 

The major reason for not keeping on all 
employees past' 65 who can handle their 
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usual job is a compulsory retirement policy. 
One other reason given for not keeping on 
all past 65 is employee desire to retire. ■ 

Utilization of employees who reach 65 and 
can no longer haiidle their usual fob . — 
27% of the firms reported that they had 
never had a case of an hourly or salaried 
employee reaching 65 who could no longer 
handle his usual job. Hourly employees are 
more likely to be kept on past 65 than 
salaried. 1/3 of the firms keep on all or most 
hourly employees. 1/6 of the firms keep on 
all or most salaried. 

Both hourly and salaried employees are 
less likely to be kept on in pension firms. 

A eompulsory retirement policy is the 
main reason given for not keeping on all. 

Other major reasons for not keeping on 
all: “not enough lower level jobs to which 
employees can be transferred: utilizing these 
employees would be “too costly”. 

Methods of utilizing employees who can 
no longer handle their usual jobs. — 60% of 
the firms transferred employees to other 
jobs which they could handle. 40% relieved 
the employee of some of the normal duties 
of his job. 20% used both methods. 


Conclusions. — ^Employees reaching 65 in 
a firm and still able to handle^ their usual 
job have a good chance of continued em- 
ployfnent with the firm. % of the Min- 
neapolis firms keep on all or most of their 
hourly employees. % of the Minneapolis 
firms keep on all or most of their salaried 
employees. 

Employees who can no longer hmidle their 
usual jobs do not fare as well. 1/3 of the 
firms keep on all or most hourly employees; 
1 / 6 of the firms keep on all or most of the 
salaried employees. 

As the above conclusions indicate^ hourly 
employees are kept on after 65 to a greater 
c.xtcnt than salaried. 

The continued rise of pension plans will 
endanger the utilization even now existing. 
Pension plans, especially those with a com- 
pulsory retirement clause, are the largest 
single 'factor in the non-utilization of persons 
over 65. There is almost a complete absence 
of formal planning to utilize older workers. 
Yet more and more older employees will be 
needed for cither war or peace-time economy. 
A greater proportion of our population will 
fall into the older age groups in the future. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT DOES FOR BEGGARS 


Beggary is too complex a problem to be 
dealt with by individual worker, or even 
institution. Naturally it leads us to the 
conclusion that such major social problems 
can only be solved on the State level. There- 
fore it would be interesting to know the 
way in which the Government tries to do 
away with this social evil of begging. 

But no treatment can be accorded, before 
the multifarious causes which drive a man to 
begging are traced. As a well-known 
Sanskrit Subhashit • ‘Diagnose the malady 
first and then prescribe the treatment.’ 


The following types of beggars swarm 
the streets of cities and religious places; 
(a) Able bodied men and women, (b) Phy- 
sically disabled, (fully or partially disabled) . 
(c) Mentally deficient (fully or partially 
defective), (d) Infirm beggars (Sick), (c) 
Child beggars. 

Religious mendicants although forming a 
different categor)' do fall in the types given 
above. 

The treatment for these different types 
of beggars naturally varies. Those who have 
resorted to begging on account of . poverty. 
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unemployment etc, should be found some 
work and taught to earn their livelihood by 
sweat of labour. Mentally deficient and 
sick persons who on account of their defects 
are unable to work and earn foi themselves 
must necessarily go to Hospitals where they 
can be treated. Borderline cases physically 
inform or need to be treated for their 
defects arid also to be made to work accord- 
ing to their capacity. 

Taking these factors into consideration 
attempts are being made to provide for 
the establishment of different institutions 
to cater to the needs of the various types 
of. persons. The Beggars Homes at Visapur 
and Ghembur are meant for able-bodied 
male and female beggars respectively 
though for want of special accommodation, 
beggars other than able-bodied are also kept 
therein. In the case of able-bodied beggars, 
probably laziness, unwillingness to work, 
economic distress, (unemployment) un- 
favourable family circumstances are the root 
causes of begging. The remedy lies in making 
them work and training them in some in- 
dustry so as to make them fit to earn their 
own living. Accordingly, various industries 
such as weaving, carpentry, gardening agri- 
culture, tailoring, chappal making, knitting, 
etc., have been introduced and a good 
number of persons are being trained in them. 
A Beggars Home at Worli in D. D. Chawls 
has been recently opened for able-bodied 
male beggars. In the case of Women forsaken 
by their guardians and who have no pro- 
tection often take to begging. As soon as 
they are brought to the Beggars home, care- 
ful enquiries are made, and guardians, if 
any, are contacted ; if their position is 
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satisfactory, the women are released to their 
care on an, undertaking that they do not 
beg again. 

Physically disabled and infirm persons in- 
cluding deaf, mute and dumb, blind and 
others having contagious diseases such as 
leprosy are sent to institutions which are 
equipped with facilities for treating the ill- 
ness as well as with suitable training pro- 
gramme. Specially established hospital at 
Pui and the Acworth Leprosy Home in 
Bombay receive leprosy beggars under the 
Beggars Act.' The Lady Dhunbai Jahangir 
Home ' maintains the disabled and in- 
firm persons and provides for light industries 
such as knitting. The J, J, Dharmashala 
receives blind beggars where they are taught 
cane work, knitting and bidi making. Re- 
cently the Poona School and Home for the 
Blind which is equipped with good training 
facilities for the blind and the David Sasobn 
Infirm Asylum, Poona are also recognised 
by Government for receiving and training 
beggars. Beggars who arc certified to be 
mentally deficient are sent to Mental 
Hospitals for treatment. 

The treatment of child beggars needs 
special consideration. The disease of adults 
may possibly end with one generation but 
as children are makers of the next genera- 
tion and breed the evil quickly and spread 
ic over a vast area, they require special 
treatment. The disease has to ■ be nipped 
in the bud. By suitable treatment, they can 
be an asset to the Nation. Therefore child 
beggars should be dealt with under the 
Bombay Children Act providing for pro- 
tection, treatment and rehabilitation of 
children and youthful offenders; 
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DISCOVERY OF VACCINE AGAINST JAUNDICE. 


Faster research to prevent viral hepatitis, 
also known as infectious jaundice, may now 
be possible, doctors in the United States 
report. They have found that a hepatitis 
virus that infects human beings can be 
grown in the tissues of fertilized' chicken 
eggs. This discovery, which proved for the 
first time that these minute organisms could 
be developed in other than human tissue, 
opens a new method of experimentation. 

Dr. Joseph Stocks, Jr. at the Children’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia, who directed the 
research, explains that at least two strains 
of hepatitis are prevalent in many parts of 
the world. The first one is present almost 
entirely in plasma, the liquid portion of the 
blood, and is transmittable through blood 


transfusions. This has presented a problem 
in Red Cross “blood bank” programs, since 
no way has been found to detect the disease 
in seemingly normal persons who donate 
blood. The second strain is communicated 
through contaminated drinking water. It is 
this strain that has been developed in the 
chicken-egg tissue. 

It is hoped that the discovery of this new 
medium for the virus may make possible the 
development of an effective vaccine by which 
persons can be immunized against hepatitis. 
Vaccines are made by reducing the strength 
of a virus through successive cultivations in 
some medium such as animal or plant tissue. 
Researchers are also working on "a skin test 
to determine whether a person is susceptible 
to hepatitis or has had the disease. 


PROBATION OFFICER’S “IF” 


If you can listen, yet be heard. 

Restrain or drive with just a word. 

Find values in what’s pathetic. 

Be severe, yet sympathetic. 

Order, counsel, guide, befriend. 

Solve human problems without end. 

You’ll then do well indeed, my friend. 

If you can meet each daily need. 

With judgment sound and humane creed. 
Be tolerant, with faith in all. 

Yet never for deception fall. 

Deal kindly with each human vice. 

Walk firmly on the thinnest ice. 

Then, friend, your worth exceeds its price. 


If daily you the people reach. 

And through each function try. to teach 
Public welfare is primary. 

Other problems secondary. 

And that human dereliction 
Often is beyond prediction. 

You deserve benediction. 

If facing failure, you stir hope. 

Yet keep success within its scope. 

If heart and mind rule all your acts. 

If you never fail to face the facts. 

Grow roses where before grew weeds. 

Help strength emerge from nurtured seeds. 
Then, friend, you meet probation’s needs. 

J. M. Master 

U. S. District Court, New York City. 


/ 
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INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Fourth Annual Session — Jamshedpur December 1950 


The five-day 4th Annual Session of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work was held 
in Jamshedpur, Bihar, from Friday, 22nd 
to Tuesday, 26th December, 1950 under the 
presidentship of Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, 
Minister for Public Works and Housing, 
Government of Bombay. 

After the Conference was inaugurated by 
Shri Anugrah Narayan Sinha, Minister for 
Finance, Government of Bihar on Friday, 
December 22nd, Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta 
delivered the Presidential Address in which 
he pointed out, inter alia, that the emphasis 
in social work was shifting from mere 
avoidance of starvation and prevention of 
disease to adequate standard of life and 
living, which, he said, was the most signi- 
ficant development taking place in the field 
of social work. 

Discussing tlie scope and nature of social 
work, he said: 

We must admit that the important 
function of social work is to make in- 
dividuals independent — help the person 
to help himself. He further pointed 
out that the main function of social 
work is to bring to the handicapped 
person the resources of the community 
with a view to rehabilitating him. 

On the following day, the Conference was 

addressed by its four Sectional Chairmen, 
Dr. R. R. . Kaithan, Gandhigram 
(Rural Reconstruction and Rural 
Welfare) 

Dr. P, V. Gherian (Health Services 
and Social Welfare) 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao (The University 
and National Social Services) and 

Dr. K. G. K. E. Raja (Public 
Welfare) 

who discussed their respective themes giving 


a concrete and a clear lead to the delibera- 
tions of their sections. 

Thereupon, the Conference divided itself 
into four sections which held two meetings 
each on the subsequent days when seven 
different memoranda, submitted by eminent 
workers in their respective fields, were pre- 
sented to the delegates and observers partici- 
pating in the work. The memoranda related 
to the fields of Rural Welfare, Health Edu- 
cation, University Students and Social Work 
Training, and Public Welfare at National, 
State and Municipal Levels. Dr. B. H. 
Mehta of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences in his illuminating paper on“Public 
Welfare” reiterated the plea for the establish- 
ment of a Ministry for Public Welfare both 
at the Centre and in the States and defined 
the nature and scope of such a Ministry. 

After full and fair deliberations for two 
days, the sections formulated their concrete 
recommendations for the Plenary Session. 
Among other things, the Conference recom- 
mended training of efficient rural workers 
and promotion of rural welfare in different 
directions. The Session also stressed the 
need for the enforcement of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act as early as possible and 
recommended the appointment of National 
Board of Physical Fitness and Education by 
the Union Government and corresponding 
Boards by State Governments. It also 
stressed the need for Health Education on 
■ as wide a scale as possible. The Conference 
adopted the recommendations of the Section 
on University and National Social Services 
and noted with satisfaction the growth of 
schools of social work in India. It empha- 
sised the desirability of adequate opportuni- 
ties for social work by university students and 
recommended that universities should take 
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appropriate steps to give a social work bias 
in their curriculum. While pleading for the 
establishment of a Ministry of Social Welfare 
at National and State Levels, the Conference 
also suggested machinery for co-ordinating 
all social welfare activities by the formation 
of a cabinet sub-committee constituted of 
the representatives of the existing ministries 
dealing with different aspects of social wel- 
fare. It also recommended strongly that 
governments, both Central and States, 
should establish at least one community 
centre in each case and encourage the estab- 
lishment of community chests and councils of 
social welfare agencies on a regional basis to 
co-ordinate development of social work. 

A special feature of the Session was the 
organisation of a “Posters and Photographs 


Exhibition” with a view to harnessing artistic 
talent in the country for the promotion of 
social welfare. 

About 250 delegates and observers from 
different parts of the country participated 
in the work of the Conference and gained 
interesting experience of the various welfare 
activities carried on in Jamshedpur by the 
authorities of Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 
Institutional visits were arranged for the 
guests to different places of interest in the 
steel town. 

At the outset, a condolence resolution 
expressing a profound sense of sorrow at the 
sad demise of the Hon’ble Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India, 
was adopted. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


■ V/omcii in Marital Conflict— A Case Work Study.— By Dr. Florence Hollis, Family 
Service Association of Ainerica, New York, 1949 (Pp. 236 i$3.50). 


The vital contributions of Dr. Hollis’ 
articles and case studies to social case work 
practice arouses interest in this book. It is 
a study of 100 families, based on a random 
sampling from eleven large family service 
agencies after the completion of the ti'cat- 
ment period. From tliis material, an effort 
is made to classify factors which are detri- 
mental to a happy marital adjustment under 
personality factors and cxternjjl factors. 
In Chapter II through VII, personality 
factors like excessive dependence, the need 
to suffer, rejection of femininity, sexual 
maladjustments contributing to marital con- 
flicts are discussed. Chapters VIII, IX, X 
deal with external contributing factors like 
interference of relatives, economic factors 
and differences in cultural background. 

Though the study is based upon a very 
limited number of cases and the factors dis- 


cussed in the book relate almost entirely to 
the wives and thus is one sided, yet its value 
cannot be overlooked. The book familiarises 
the reader with some important factors that 
lead to marital conflict. Chapter XI entitled 
“The Range of Casework Treatment’ is a 
brief but sound presentation of several types 
of treatment. Chapter XII ‘A Critical Note 
on Treatment Practices’ throws further light 
on the primary requirement for work in 
marital conflict cases. Thus in a profuse 
literature on marital maladjustment, this 
presentation stands in fair comparison with 
a few other contributions as being parti- 
cularly useful to social workers for several 
reasons: its knowledge, its theory, all arc 
expressed in simple language with a minimum 
use of technical terms and with illustrations 
within the range of casework practice.. 

G. R. Banerjee. 


Your Child or Mine . — The Story of the Cerebral Palsied Child. By Mary Lousie 
Hart Burton and Sage Holter Jennings. Coward McCann Inc., New York, 1949 
(pp. 64 $1.25). 


In these sixtyfour pages, the authors have 
presented valuable information supplemented 
by photographs about cerebral palsy. This 
book contains the stories of six children suf- 
fering from six different types of cerebral 
palsy. Each type is discussed briefly and the 
reader, is enabled to get a general picture of 
the nature of the disease as well as some of 
the social and emotional components involved 
in it. The story of each child gives an in- 
sight into the difficulties that parents have 
in obtaining competent medical aid, their 
anxiety and frustrations in the search for 
adequate care and the long and tedious 


methods of treatment required for the 
disease. 

The authors have been able to convey in 
simple language a good deal of medical infor- 
mation which a non-medical reader can 
easily understand. The Glossary of some 
medical terms given at the end of the book 
helps a lay reader to understand the material 
presented. 

There are very few books where medical 
information is imparted in nqn-technical 
language. This work has unique contribu- 
tion to make in familiarising the lay man 
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with the causes, symptoms arid treatment gramme m particular will .find this book 
methods of ^ a crippling disease like cerebral helpful in broadening their knowledge about 
palsy about which not much has so far been the problerri of crippled children, 
made known. People in general and social 

workers interested in child welfare pro-. G. R. Banerjee. 


Trends In Social Work . — As reflected in the Proceedings of the National , Conference 
of Social Work, 1874-1946; by Frank /. Bruno, 387 pp. 1948 — ^published by Columbia 
University Press, New York; and Oxford University Press, London and Bombay. $4.50. 


Mr. Bruno’s book presents a history of the 
developments that have taken place in the 
field of social work from 1874 to 1946 in 
the U. S. A., as reflected in the proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work. 
The chronological data is presented in topical 
form, showing the trend of thought, that 
has evolved in various directions. The history 
of seventy-two years is divided into three 
periods, 1874 to 1898, 1898 to 1924, and 
1924 to 1946. In each period the topics are 
selected which seemed to be prominent in 
the minds of the members of the Conference. 
In the first period, subjects like founding 
fathers, concern of the insane and the feeble- 
minded protection of children, English Poor 
laws in America, concern of the delinquent, 
personnel in public service, charity organi- 
sation, migration, immigration, and tran- 
siency are discussed. In the second period, 
the topics like unversities and social services, 
development of professional association, birth 
of the United States’ Children’s Bureau, 
formation of the Council of Social Agencies 
and Community Chest, reforms in child 
labour and juvenile court practices, change- 
over from public relief to Public Welfare, 
recognition of Social Case Work are pre- 
sented. , In the last period, the author dis- 
cusses subjects like health insurance, social 
insurance, social group work, evolution of 
Social Case work, prevention of delinquency, 
care of the unemployed, social security and 
social reforms^ The book also contains 
thirteen pages of Index for leasy reference. 


The histor)' of the National Corifereneb 
of Social Work in the U. S. A. is the history 
of social work itself. Its pages cover “heroic' 
efforts the social workers have made in 
establishing a more democratic, humane and 
scientifically sound concept of social sciences.” 
This book, therefore, presents an account 
of an important segment in the total history 
of the United States. The author has ful- 
filled admirably the assignment given to 
him by the Executive Committee of the 
N. C. S. W., “of recounting the developments 
of the Conference”. It must have been a 
heavy task of sifting tlie large volume of 
source material as reflected in the Proceed-, 
ings in a concise book of this size. As the 
author himself admits, this book has become 
a reflection of his inter^t by which he 
selected the data to build up his thesis. 
Although the book is meant to present reflec- 
tions at the N. C. S. W. as are recorded in 
its proceedings, the author has utilised outside 
data, his personal experience as teacher arid 
practitioner of social work and his knowledge 
of contemporary thought and social reform. 
He has made efforts to interpret the events 
of the Conference against changing national 
and international background. At the same 
time the autlior seemed to have scrupulously 
avoided the reflection of his pe^onal bias 
in presenting the trends, in social work. It 
must be, however, pointed out that each 
chapter makes a story of its own and the 
book lacks continuity of thought from one 
period to another. No efforts have been 
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made to' follow any particular topic into 
the next period, or. throughout all" the three 
periods. Because of the adoption of this 
method of presentation, the book is likely 
to become a hard reading for those' who are 
not well versed with the day to day develop- 
ment and the historic conditioning of the 
social life in U. S. A. 

■ The book, to the professional social 
workers in India, will prove an easy reference 
for consultation on the trends in the develop- 
ment of social services and the processes 
utilised to render them useful. To the 
members of Indian Conference of Soeial 
Work, it will help to visualise, as it has been 
pointed out in the Foreword by Shelby 
M. Harrison, how the work of any con- 
ference of social work could be developed so 
as to make it' “a national clearing-house of 
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ideas and experiences, a national medium 
for the exchange of opinions, a national 
forum in which to debate and appraise 
differing theories, polieies and practices, a 
platforni from which could be presented 
fresh information on social problems and 
methods of dealing with them as the frontiers 
of knowledge are moved forward.” In India 
of to-day, the national, state and community 
planning has to be evolved out of the existing 
needs and the resources and the capacity 
to handle them so as to create an increasingly 
better balance between them. This book 
will help us to understand how equal oppor- 
tunities could be created for workers and 
organisations in the field of social work to 
appraise their own work, to express their 
own differenees, and then above all to set up 
professional course for the future. 

M. Nanavatty. 


\ 

Social Insurance for Industrial Workers in India . — ’By Dr. S. D. Puriekar — Oxford 
University Press, 1950, pp. 228, Priee Rs. 10/-. 


The history of the last fifty years is a story 
of gradual shift from the theory of laissez 
faire to the concept of Welfare State. In 
the world of today, the State takes upon 
itself the responsibility for the total welfare 
of its eitizens. This development has been 
due, more than anything else, to the two 
World Wars and . the Great Depression of 
the thirties, which let lopse upon the world 
a wave of.economie and politieal uncertain- 
ty, endangering the security and welfare of 
private individuals. Hence we witness today 
almost every government taking measures 
to ensure a minimum of social security to its 
citizens. 

. It is against this background that the 
present work of Dr. Punekar, ‘^Social Insu- 
rance for Industrial Workers in India” has 
to be- viewed and studied. 

11 


The book is divided into two parts. In 
the first part, the author gives a compre- 
hensive background to the whole question 
and studies the problem in seven chapters, 
covering Minimum Standards of Social 
Insurance, Maternity Protection, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Sickness Insurance, Invali 7 
dity: Old Age and Widpws’ and Orphans’ 
Insurance, Unemployment Insurance and 
Social Security for Seafarers. Dr. Punekar 
presents his study of these problems in the 
light of the developments in this sphere in 
the foreign countries as well as in the light 
of the various resolutions and conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Orga- 
nization. A student of social security position 
in some of the advanced countries of the 
West, is bound to get valuable information 
for his study in this part of the book. - 
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In the second part, Dr. Punekar describes 
the various provisions of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act 1948 and , critically 
examines its shortcomings. Discussing the 
question of contributions to the scheme, he 
points out that the lowest group of em- 
ployees, i.e., those whose average daily wages 
are less than Re. 1, are exempted from pay- 
ing any contribution. The author takes 
exception to this and suggests that this group 
should have been charged a nominal contri- 
bution of at least half-an-aima. His reasons 
for this are interesting. “An employee who 
gets ‘free’ benefits may take them as charity 
and would not take an interest in the fund 

by right A fair number of employees 

in Indian factories may belong to this class. 
After the present inflationary period, this 
number is likely to increase considerably. 
Even very low contributions from a large 
number of people may bring in valuable 
income to the funds of the Corporation.” 
These suggestions of Dr. Punekar arc well 
worth consideration by the Government 
when they actually start implementing the 
Act. 

Dr. Punekar makes an effective plea for 
a unified scheme of social security. He 
studies the various factors necessary for 
evolving such a scheme under six main 
headings; coverage of all citizens, compre- 


hensive medical service, adequacy , of cash 
benefits, social security system and adminis- 
tration. The problem of social security is a 
stupendous task and to achieve it India will 
have to make great efforts by coordinating 
her various resources, grouping her manifold 
industries conveniently, so that by well- 
defined stages, the ideal of social security 
may be attained. Dr. Punekar aptly puts 
it: “The success of social security in any 
country depends on various factors, such as, 
the employment policy, wage levels, standard 
of living, utilisation of human and natural 
resources, health services, etc. The State can 
be made primarily responsible for all these 
factors and consequently for the success of 
the social security system.” India’s leaders 
should particularly take note of these re- 
marks as they are committed to building a 
Welfare State in our country. ‘ 

The author’s patience in collecting the 
relevant data is really remarkable and should 
be admired. He has presented in this book 
in a well-written and digested form a scheme 
of social security for India. 

The book is stimulating and is bound to 
prove an interesting and instructive guide to 
every student of social security today and in 
future. 

S. Seshadri. 


The Economic Weekly — Annual Number 
1951 [Bombay ). — ^This is the second annual 
number of this journal. This special issue 
contains interesting articles, such as, “The 
Industrial Policy of the Government,” “The 
Welfare State — A Popular Myth”, “The 
Theory of Blackmarket Pricing — a Re-State- 
ment”, “Limitations of New Economics” 
“Estimation of Our National Income — ^Ana- 
lysis of Underlying Issues” and others written 
' by specialists, which discuss in an internation- 
al setting the current economic and political, 


financial and industrial problems facing our 
country. What should interest a reader of 
this Journal is the independent and impartial 
discussion of the. problems that the authors 
have chosen to write on; there is no attempt 
to justify the stand of any political party or 
popularise a pre-conceived notion or theory. 

Mr. Sachin Chaudhury, the Editor 
himself a forceful writer, reviews the state 
of the Indian Republic in three leading 
articles. Estimating . the financial position 
of India, he has correctly forec^t that in the 
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budget for 1951-’52, India’s Finance Minister 
will have no other means but of raising 
taxation to meet the deficit in the country’s 
capital budget. Mr. Chaudhury casts doubts 
on the validity of our present foreign policy 
of neutrality. He asks, “Can a country like 
ours with so low an economic potential, 
dependent on foreign supplies for her most 
essential needs in food, oU-fuel and strategic 
raw materials of industry, aspire to avoid 
entanglements and steer an independent 

course of her own ?” This is a poser 

for our statesmen as well as for all students 


of India’s politics. The Editor has to be 
congratulated on the independent course of 
criticism that he himself is following in the 
world of journalism in which one and all are 
tied to this or that bloc of vested interests. 

This Annual Number is neat and attrac- 
tive. Its utility to a future research student 
of our economic and political problems would 
have increased if the Editor had included 
an index to all the articles published in his 
weekly during 1950-’51. 

S. Seshadri. 


GANDHI MEMORIAL NUMBER VISVA-BHARATI QUARTERLY 

Enriched with OBsays by Jawaharlal Nehru; Sarvepalli BndhahriEbnan ; John Haynes 
Holmes ; Aldous Huxley ; J. B. Kripalani ; Satis C. Dasgupta ; Nirmalkumar Bose ; K. G. 
Mashruvrala ; Horace Alexandar ; Arthur Moore ; Pyarelal ; Mira Bcbn ; Ethel MonnSn; 
AmritKaur; J. C. Kumarappa ; Reginald Reynolds and other eminent men and w omen from 
India and abroad. 

SoRit Opinion}. 

“ContalnB vailed tiibntes and dlsscitations on the WahEtme's life and misBlon.” — The Timet of India. 

“The Number Is not [only a sheaf of,trlbntes to the genius and goodness of Gandhi jl, but also a forum of philoso 
phers and practitioners of peace, with special emphasis on the fundamentals of the Gnndhlan idc.-ila and economy." — 
TheArtfan Path. 

“The book of essays carefully chosen, reverently edited, neatly printed and exquisitely got up is ■well worth 
the price." — India Matazine. 

"A special supplementary of the -well-known Visra-Bitarati Quarterlu, this conspectus of Gondhlji’s contribu- 
tion to pence and forum of world’s peacemakers deserves to be widely read." — The Bombay Chronicle. 

"A collection of select articles concentrating on the Mahatma’s struggle for the unity of all mankind through 
kindness, love and truth.” — Forum. 

Portraits by Nandala' Bose, Ju Peon, Mukul Dey and Bamen Chakravarty and many photographs. 

Price : Bupecs Ten only ; Postage Bupee One Extra. 

Foreign ; Eighteen Shillings or Four Dollars. 

VIIVA-BHARATI 
t-1 Dwirkaatth Taitrt Lini, 

CALCUTTA T. 



TA'fA IKSTITtJTE] PlIBUCATIOWIS 


EBO 


MOBILIZING SOCIAL SERVICES . IN WARTIME— A Symposium 
edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa - ^ Price : Rs. 2-8-0 (Postage Extra). 



The book deals with such vital subjects as Family Security, Food Situation, Plan- 
ning Nutrition, Refugees and Evacuees, Civilian Morale, Public Health Services, 
Industrial Welfare, Social Hygiene and Defence Forces, State and Social Services, 
The title should not mislead one into the belief that it merely is education to meet 
wartime needs. Rather, every writer shows how a temporary war emergency may he 
. transformed into post-war reform. Hence the volume is full of practical suggestions. 

pliR BEGGAR PROBLEM— HOW TO TACKLE IT {Illustrated) An 

iiriportant Symposium edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa - Price: Rs. 10-0-0 

A Topical Book for all.' those interested in this National Evil which calls for immedi- 
ate action, The Contents include : Types of Beggars, Mental Traits of Beggars, 
Causes of Beggary, Beggars — A Menace to Public Health, Professional Methods 
among Beggars, A Historical Survey of Beggar Relief in Lidia, The Citizen and 
Scientific Philanthropy, From Charity to Social Work, A Scheme for the Gradual 
Tackling of the Beggar Problem with special reference to the City of Bombay, 
Legislation with reference to Beggary, A Plea for Social Security to prevent Paupe- 
rism, Appendix; Acts and Bills relating to Beggary in British India and Indian Stateii. 

Copies may he had from : Messrs. Padma Publications, Lakshmi Building, Sir P. 
Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

STUDENTS AND SOCIAL WORK . . Price : Rs. 1-12-0 (Postage extra) 

This book is an introduction to the field of social work prepared by the students of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences for students of other institutions who have the 
desire and the opportunity to serve their fellowmen. The various chapters describe 
in brief the manner in which students may organise themselves for constructive 
work- to promote social welfare. Problems of rural reconstruction, adult education, 
community welfare, labour welfare, health work relief work etc., are discussed 
with special reference to the contributions students may make in tackling them in 

their leisure time. 

/ 


Sole Distributors: Messrs. POPULAR BOOK DEPOT, Grant Road, Bombay 7. 
SOCIAL DISORGANISATION IN INDIA : . Price : Re. 0-12-0 


An Address given by Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee. 

DHARAVI : . . . . . . . . . . Price : Re. 1-0-0 

An Economic and Social Survey of a .Village near Bombay. 

FOR INDIANS GOING, TO AMERICA (A Guide for Students) by Dr. 

G. S. Krishnayya and Dr. J. M. Kumarappa . . . Price : Rs. 5-8-;0 

The book contains valuable , information ‘ on securing admission to educational 
institutions in America, preparation for voyage, supplementing income,- selection of 
new careers, professipnal education, and other topics of special interest. It also 
iiicludes appendices ’'givifig details regarding well-known universities, technological 
institutes and agricultural colleges in the United States. 

SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT IN A HOSPITAL: 

Its Organisation and Functions by Dr. (Miss) G. Rr RanprJpe, Price: Re. 1*0'0 






